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PUBLIC  HSTRUCnOX  15  TURKEY. 


AKKA — POPULATION — REL10  ION— KJOYBBH  VKirT. 

Trb  area  and  population  of  Turkey,  according  to  the  Statesmao's 
lianoal  for  1868,  are  as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

Area  in  Eog .  tq.  m. 

Pop.  to  aq.  m. 

Turkey  in  Europe, 
Turkey  in  Asia, 
Turkey  in  Africa, 

307,438 
660,870 
943,740 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,800,000 

75 
24 

4 

Total,      - 

1,812,048 

35,350,000 

20 

The  various  races  of  which  the  population  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia, 
•ad  Africa  is  composed,  are  thus  classified  in  the  census  taken  in  1844 : 


RACES. 

In  Eaiop: 

In  Asia. 

In  Africa. 

Total. 

Ottomans,    ... 

2,100.000 

10.700  000 

12,800,000 

Greeks,    ... 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

Armenians, .        -        . 

400,000 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

Jews,        ... 

70,000 

80,000 

150,000 

Slaves,  or  Slavonians, . 

6,200  000 

6,200.000 

Roumains, 

4000,000 

4.000.000 

Albanians,  ... 

1,500  000 

1,500,000 

Tartars,   - 

16,000 

'20,666 

36.000 

Arabs,-        ... 

885  000 

3,8(00,666 

4,685.000 

Bvrians  and  Chaldeans, 
DmScs,        ... 

200.000 

200,000 

80.000 

80,000 

Kurds,     ... 

100,000 

1,000.000 

Turkoroans, 

85,000 

85.000 

Gipsies,    - 

214,000 

214,000 

Total,  - 

15,500.000 

ItJDSOjOOO 

8,800,000 

35  350,000 

The  adherents  of  the  various  religious  creeds  of  the  empire  are  roughly 
estimated  to  consist  of  the  following  numbers : 


EEUGION. 

InMuofm. 

laAila. 

laAfrifis. 

Total. 

BCnssulmans,  - 

Chrecks  and  Armenians, 

Catholics, 

Jews,   .       .       - 

Other  sects,     • 

4,5.50.000 

10,000.000 

640,000 

70000 

940,000 

12,650,000 

3,000,000 

260,000 

80,(00 

60,000 

3,800^000 

21,000.000 

13,000,000 

900,000 

150,000 

300,000 

Total,  - 

16,500,000 

16.050.000 

3,800,000 

35,350,000 
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In  this  Btatement,  the  term  Catholic  is  applied  to  the  disciples  of  all  the 
Eastern  churches  which  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Sec  of  Rome, 
although  there  are  amongst  them  numerous  differences  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  and  ceremonial.     Of  these  Eastern  Catholics  there  are : 

1.  Latins,  or  Catholics  who  use  the  Roman  lAtargyt  coniisting 
of  Greeks,  Annenians,  Bulgarians,  Croats,  and  others,  to 
the  number  of   -  -  -  -  •  -    640,000 

fi.  United  Greeks, 25,000 

3.  United  Armenians,  •  -  -  -  75,000 

4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans,        •  -  •      20,000 

5.  Maronites,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount 

Lebanon,     ....-«    140,000       SMfiOO 


Total,         .  -  -  .  -  900,000 

The  above  five  religious  denominations,  together  with  the  Protestants 
and  Jews,  are  recognized  by  the  Turkish  government  as  independent  n^ 
ligious  communities,  with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  eccle4as^ 
cal  rule.  The  bishops  and  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
the  **  Chacham-Baschi,"  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  consequence 
of  those  functions,  considerable  political  power  and  independence. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey,  (Abdul- Aziz,)  is  the  thirty-second,  in 
male  descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire  in  129d, 
and  the  twenty-sixth  sultan  since,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
law  of  succession  obeyed  by  the  reigning  fsjnily,  every  sovereign  has  the 
right  to  nominate  his  successor  to  the  throne,  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
blood  relations ;  but  custom  haa  changed  this  rule,  to  the  effect  that  not 
the  nearest,  but  the  eldest  male  heir,  may  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Thus 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  although  he  left  fourteen  children,  six  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  eldest  son — twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  death — but  by  his  brother. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  will  of  the  sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  ^'Mnl- 
teka,*'  a  code  formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another  code  of  laws,  the 
^  Canon  nameh,*'  formed  by  Sultan  Sol^-man  the  Magnificent,  from  a  col- 
lection of  "  hatti-sheriffs,*'  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his  predeoeasors, 
is  held  in  general  ol)edicnce,  but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  author- 
ity. The  Koran  and  the  **  Multeka  "  alone,  both  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  embody  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  and  prescribe  the  action 
of  the  theocrati^  government. 

A  charter  of  liberties  not  yet  fully  executed,  was  granted  by  Sultan 
Abdul-Me4jid  to  his  subjects  in  the  '*  Hatti-Huma|>'oun  "  of  February  18, 
1856.    The  principal  provisions  of  this  imperial  aijder  are  as  follows: 

"  Full  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  evety  religious  profession. 
No  one  can  be  forced  to  change  his  religion.    No  k^gal  documents  shall 
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acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  one  claas  of  Turkish  Bubjecto  to  another, 
in  consequence  of  difference  in  religion,  race,  or  language.  All  foreigners 
who  obey  the  laws  and  pay  the  taxes,  may  possess  landed  property.*' 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the  Grand  Vizier,  the 
head  of  the  temporal  Grovemment,  and  the  **  Sheik-ul-Islam,**  the  head  of 
the  Church.  Both  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  the  latter  with  the 
ooncurrence  of  the  ^  Ulema,"  a  body  comprising  the  cleigy  and  chief  funo- 
tiooaries  of  the  law. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  government  and  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  is  president  of  the  **  Divan,"  or  Ministerial  Council,  which  13 
divided  into  nine  departments,  namely : 

1.  The  Min^try  of  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  The  Ministry  of  War.  8.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance.  4.  The  Ministry  of  Marine.  6.  The  Ministry  of 
OcnuiMsaroe,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works.  6.  The  Ministry  of  Police. 
7.  The  Ministry  of  Justice.  8.  The  Ministry,  of  Public  Instruction.  9. 
Tlie  Ministry  of  '*  Vakoui^"  or  of  the  domains  of  the  Church  and  of  Char- 
itable Institutions. 

I.      GOVERirMBMT  ACTION  AND    INSTITUTIONS.* 

The  Koran  and  Mnlteka  encourage  public  education.  It  is  a  sacred 
"«*^»i'*^  that "  the  ink  of  the  learned  and  the  blood  of  martyrs  are  of  equal 
value  in  the  ai^t  of  heaven ; "  and  that  the  world  subsists  by  four  princi- 
ples, namely,  '*  the  science  of  the  learned,  the  justice  of  princes,  the  pray- 
ers of  the  fiuthful,  and  the  valor  of  the  brave." 

UntU  1846,  pnblio  instruction  in  Turkey  was  left  to  the  action  of  re- 
ligious communities  and  corporations,  free  from  the  supervision  or  inter- 
feffence  of  the  State.  The  action  of  the  State  is  still  strictly  subordinate 
and  auxiliary.  The  government  being  a  Mussulman  government,  its  labors 
are  chiefly  directed  to  sustain  what  may  be  styled  Mu«ulman  education. 

From  the  earliest  conquests,  the  Osmanlee  Sultans  have  assumed  the 
character  of  patrons  of  learning.  They  have  founded  schools  of  learning, 
colleges,  and  libraries.  The  Sultan  presides  every  year  at  the  thanksgiv- 
ing of.  the  schools. 

The  Minister  of  Public  instruction,  (Mearif-i-Umumiye  Nazari,)  is  one 
of  the  body  of  ministers,  and  is  usually  a  member  of  the  great  council — a 
cabinet  officer — ^having  a  department  in  the  same  building  with  the  Minis- 
tries of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works.  This  office  has  lately 
been  filled  by  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  experience ;  among  them, 
Edhem  Pasha,  Safvet  Pasha,  Kemal  Effendi,  and  Subhi  Bvy.  Edhem 
Pasha  exercised  a  careful  supervision  over  the  schools  and  masters,  and 
encoin:aged.  the  introduction  of  improved  books.  Safvet  Pasha  was  con- 
nected witk  the  department  nearly  as  much,  and  has  been  an  ambassador 
in  Paris.    Kemal  Effendi,  who  has  been  attached  to  both  the  Paris  aiid 

..  •Oqii^pU^ftfMn.* jpapev  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  (London^,  M«?ciiil)er  10, 1867,  b/ 
Itfdi'Gluks^bqlSMid  pclniid  ialtf  Jonnial  to  Deeamber,  1867. 
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Berlin  embassies,  has  Himself  compiled  some  scfaool-books.  He  lias  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  in  Constantinople.  Subhi  Bey,  the  present  minister, 
makes  public  instruction  his  specialty,  and  is  a  writer  on  Mussulman  sta- 
tistics and  numismatics.  His  essays  have  been  translated  into  the  French 
mnd  German  language. 

Besides  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  men  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  by  the  preparation  of 
elementary  school-books,  and  the -examination  of  the  best  schoc^-books  of 
England,  France,  and  Grermany,  and  either  translating  them,  or  compiling 
books  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Among  those  who  have  been  thus  interested  in  prmnoting  public  instruc- 
tion are,  His  Highness  Fuad  Pasha,  the  author  of  «  Tuj^ish  grammar ; 
His  highness  Prince  Mustapha  Faryl  Pasha ;  Ahmed  Yesik  Effendi ;  Det- 
▼ish  Pasha,  director-general  of  mines,  educated  in  the  sc^ioob  of  England 
and  France ;  Munif  Efiendi,  and  others. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  been  somewhat  modified, 
a  larger  rayah  element  being  introduced.     The  proportion  of  rayahs,  or 
'  non-Mussulmen,  in  the  council,  is  now  large. 

The  council  consists  of  two  sections ;  the  first  under  the  presidency  of 
the  minister,  with  twelve  Mussulman  members,  and  having  charge  of  the 
schools  of  the  department ;  the  seoond,  presided  over  by  Dervish  Pasha, 
and  having  charge  of  the  technical  and  superior  schools,  and  consisting 
of  sixteen  members.  They  include,  beside  the  grand  translator  of  the 
Porte,  Mekyatib  Askeriye  Naeari,  dh«otor  of  the  militaiy  schools ;  Mek- 
yatib  Tabibiye  INazari,  director  of  the  medical  schools;  Mekyatib  Bahriye 
Nasari,  divector  of  the  naval  sehodls ;  Topji  Mektebi  Nazari,  director  of 
the  artillery  schools ;  also  one  Mussulman,  three  Greedy  and  two  Arme- 
nian doctors,  and  an  Armenian  member,  but  only  one  Jewish  member. 

The  labors  of  Ifee  ministry  are  as  fiillows : 

a.  First,  the  improvement  of  the  national,  elementary,  mosque  or  eccle- 
siastical endowed  schools. 

&.    Second,  the  establishment  of  separate  girls'  schools. 

c.  Third,  the  establishment  of  the  rushdiyeh,  or  grammar  school,  or 
town  college,  in  any  great  town  of  the  empire. 

d.  Fourth,  the  conduct  of  the  normal  and  special  schools  of  the  min- 
istry. 

e.  Fifth,  a  consultative  action  as  to  the  superior  special  schools  for 
medicine,  the  army,  artillery,  and  navy. 

f.  Sixth,  the  supply  of  books,  maps,  and  school  requisites  for  all 
schools. 

g.  Seventh,  the  promotion  of  the  university,  museum,  public  lectures, 
literary  societies,  &c. 

h.    Eighth,  the  improvement  of  public  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
t.    Ninth,  the  establishment  of  examinations,  and  competitive  examin- 
ations. 


MVBuo  imnmucnoii  n  Tmuur.  § 

<L  Improvetnent  of  Elementary  SehooU. — The  gOTemmeBt  does  not  inr 
terfere  with  the  rayah  achooU  m  their  freedom  of  action.  It  assists,  whe^ 
necessary,  by  graating  sites,  and  sometimes  buildings.  All  school  build- 
ings are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  modes  of  improving  elementary 
schools  will  be  further  pointed  out  in  the  section  II.  regarding  Mussulman 
schools. 

6.  Improvement  in  Mussulman  female  education  has  made  little  a4- 
▼ance.  Mothers  appear  to  prefer  the  mixed  schoois  Ibr  their  daughters. 
The  hajah  is  considered  the  proper  person  to  instruct.  The  rushdiyeh,  or 
female  academy  of  Constantinople,  had  only  ninety  pupils  in  1866,  with 
three  male  professors,  and  ladies  for  women's  work. 

c.  Tlie  special  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  establishment  of  the  rusb- 
diyeh  mektebi,  corresponding  to  the  grammar  scliool,  and  the  French  col- 
lege imperial. 

The  rushdiyeh  of  the  metropolis,  including  that  for  girls,  are  thirteen 
in  number,  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  two  chief  are  in  the  ministry; 
the  others  are  in  or  near  mosques,  alongside  the  colleges. 

The  schools  are  provided  with  teachers  fbr  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian, 
religious  instruction,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, and  drawing.     French  is  taught  in  the  special  schools. 

The  masters  are  strictly  examined,  and  are  chosen  for  their  competency. 
The  salary  is  such  as  to  draw  good  men  from  the  class  of  hajah»— school- 
masters. 

The  number  of  schools  has  not  increased  fbr  seven  years ;  but  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
corps  of  teachers.  In  1866,  the  number  of  scholars,  including  girls,  was 
1,652.  These  schools  are  now  educating  the  sons  of  men  in  official  sta- 
tions, and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes,  and  are  securing  great  public 
interest. 

There  are  how,  in  European  Turkey,  forty-six  of  these  schools,  the 
most  rapid  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  being  fifty  per  cent,  from 
1860  to  1866. 

There  is  no  return  of  the  number  of  scholars ;  but  the  minimum  average 
is  supposed  to  be  90,  giving  an  aggregate  in  1866,  of  4,140.  Adrianople 
is  the  only  city  having  two  schools.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the  schools 
are  open  to  all  sects,  and  are  attended  by  all. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  number  of  schools  in  1860,  was  only  seven,  in 
the  cities  of  Broosah,  Rhodes,  Yuzghat,  Smyrna,  Izmid,  Kara  Hissan, 
and  Kastamooni.  The  increase  has  been,  in  six  years,  from  seven  to 
thirty-six. 

All  attempts  of  the  government  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  European 
hmguages  have  failed. 

d.  There  are  some  special  schools  attached  to  the  ministry,  as  the  nor- 
mal schoob  fbr  training  teachers  fer  the  rushdiyeh  schools,  and  the  pre- 
paratory schools  of  the  civil  service.    The  papih  in  these  are  d  all  sects. 
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and  are  taught  French  in  addition  to  the  general  0010*86.  The  study  of 
law  is  particularly  attended  to  with  a  view  to  train  clerks  and  judges  for 
the  new  criminal  courts  and  tribunals  of  commerce.  There  are  no  returns 
of  these  pupils. 

e.  The  great  special  schools  are  appendages  of  the  army  and  navy  de- 
partments, and  the  action  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  is  only 
indirect. 

The  imperial  school  of  medicine  is  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  trains  all  sects 
for  the  medical  service  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  professors  are  Mns- 
sulmen,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Levantians,  with  some  Europeans.  This 
is  almost  the  only  public  school  which  the  Jews  enter.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

The  imperial  school  of  military  science  is  large,  with  about  five  hundred 
pupils,  besides  the  preparatory  department,  or  cadet  school,  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred.  The  course  includes  general  education,  French,  and 
special  military  instruction.  Except  the  teachers  of  languages,  the  pro- 
fessors are  Mussulmans,  trained  in  England  or  France.  The  school  grad- 
uates about  one  hundred  officers  annually. 

There  are  four  divisional  schools  in  the  provinces, — two  in  Europe  and 
two  in  Asia.    That  at  Damascus  is  an  artillery  school. 

There  are  generally  about  twenty-six  officers,  training  for  the  staff,  at 
Paris ;  and  the  engineer  and  artillery  officers  are  trained  at  Woolwich, 
England.  The  trained  Turkish  officers  of  the  staff  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  armies  of  Europe. 

There  is  an  imperial  naval  school  at  Halki,  the  officers  of  which  have 
been  trai^ed  in  the  English  navy,  and  many  speak  English.  The  engi- 
neers are  either  English,  or  Mussulmans,  some  of  the  latter  having  been 
trained  at  Woolwich. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  classes  in  civil  engineering,  and  found 
a  school  of  agriculture. 

/.  Government  has  recently  published  the  requisite  books  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  also  for  some  of  the  special  schools,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical maps.  The  new  codes  Supply  text-books  of  law ;  the  superior 
schools  are  supplied  with  apparatus.  Facilities  are  given  for  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers,  and  their  transmission  by  post. 

g.  The  university,  planned  in  1850,  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation, 
although  a  museum  of  geology,  library,  (Oriental  and  European,)  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  and  set  of  philosophical  apparatus,  have  been  gradually 
accwuulated.  In  this  building,  men  of  eminence,  as  Ahmed  Vefik  Effcndi, 
and  Dervish  Pasha,  have  given  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  and  moral 
science,  history,  &c.,  to  crowded  audiences. 

An  academy  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Turkish  literature,  under  the  name  of  Anjuman-i-Danish,  in 
1851,  now  numbering  twenty-seven  members.  One  of  its  ol^jects  is  to 
produce  a  new  history  ot  the  country. 
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Another  valuable  society  is  that  fonned  by  Munif  Efiendi,  called  the 
Osinanlee  Scientific  Society.  Government  has  given  them  a  house,  in 
which  they  have  a  newsroom,  a  library,  and  class  and  lecture  rooms. 

The  imperial  academy  of  medicine  consists  chiefly  of  the  Christian 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis.  It  receives  a  subvention  of  six  hundred 
pounds  from  the  government,  and  has  a  readmg  room  and  library,  and 
publishes  a  journal. 

h.  There  are  public  libraries  attached  to  the  mosques  and  colleges 
throughout  the  empire,  including  books  on  theology,  law,  and  .history,  in 
Arabic  and  Turkish. 

'  In  Constantinople  there  is  a  large  imperial  library  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  forty  others.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  72,000 ;  the 
Ingest  number  in  any  one  library  is  14,000.  But  as  these  are  written  on 
a  stenographic  system,  they  contain  an  immense  mass  of  matter.  The 
government  is  having  all  the  public  libraries  catalogued. 

i  Entrance  into  the  military,  naval,  and  medical  schools  is  now  gained 
by  competitive  examinations.  Educational  tests  are  now  generally  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  the  civil  service.  Formerly  any  one  might  be  an 
official.  A  secretary  did  the  writing,  and  the  principal  applied  his  seaL 
For  the  Foreign  office,  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  required ; 
jdflo  for  the  military  and  staff;  for  the  naval  and  staff,  a  knowledge  of 
English. 

U.      MUSSULMAN  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

They  rest  on  the  old  institutions  of  the  country ;  they  are  most  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  upon  them  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  chiefly  operate. 

The  schools  on  which  the  government  acts,  consist  of  the  superior 
and  elementary  schools. 

Superior  instruction  consists  of  a  minute  course  of  training  in  theology 
and  law,  in  colleges,  under  professors  and  tutors,  and  by  self-instruction. 
It  may  be  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
fiterature  and  history,  but  is  not  necessarily. 

Each  large  city  has  attached  to  its  great  mosque,  or  mosques,  a  medres- 
seh,  or  college.  Of  these,  there  are,  in  Adrianople  and  Bagdad,  forty  or 
fifty.  Formerly,  these  establishments  were  flourishing,  and  were  well  en- 
dowed, but  are  now  generally  out  of  repair,  except  at  Constantinople, 
where  there  are  about  three  hundred  colleges,  and  a  large  body  of  students, 
who  are  chiefly  maintained  by  a  class  of  establishments  in  the  nature  of 
soup  kitchens,  which  daily  furnish  food  in  Constantinople  for  eight  thou- 
sand persons. 

A  college  in  Constantinople  has  attached  to  it  a  body  of  professors,  and 
a  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  theological  and  law  books,  with  no  Euro- 
pean books,  and  none  on  what  is  called  useful  knowledge. 

Part  of  the  students  in  Constantinople  are  the  sons  of  the  ulema,*  oth- 
ers are  poor  scholars  from  the  country. 

•Orlgioftlly  rignifyiog  the  wi$«  men.    Th«  eoll«(t  or  eorpoimtion  of  the  Tukkh  hltimrebj, 
ilm :  tiN  ImuM,  nralUi,  uid  etdh.-^Bhmde,] 
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The  government  does  not  interfere  with  these  colleges. 

From  the  lower  members  of  the  students  of  the  country  colleges,  the 
village  school-masters  are  obtained.  Where  there  is  a  mosque,  and  some- 
times where  there  is  none,  there  is  to  be  found  the  school  and  the  hajah, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  person  of  dignity,  being  the  school-master  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  leader  at  prayers  and  funerals,  legal  adviser,  conveyancer,  &c. ; 
and  to  these,  and  similar  pursuits,  he  may  add  medicine,  in  the  shape  of 
religious  charms. 

The  schools  are  generally  small ;  the  buildings,  in  the  country,  are  of 
wood ;  in  the  cities,  of  stone.  They  are  open  to  boys  and  girls,  and  by 
law,  all  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  at  six  years  of  age.  In 
practice,  however,  the  giris  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  sent  to  school,  nor 
even  the  boys.  The  girls  of  the  professional  class,  or  the  ulema,  almost 
invariably  go  to  school.  The  instruction  is  the  same  for  girls  as  for  boys, 
though  not  always  carried  so  far.  No  child  is  excluded  by  poverty,  as  it 
is  an  holy  duty  to  minister  to  the  poor.  The  fees  are  small  and  optional 
in  the  country,  but  range  higher,  with  a  fashionable  school-master,  in  a 
city.    The  business  of  a  school-master  gives  more  honor  than  wealth. 

The  school  is  an  introduction  to  the  world,  closely  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  life,  the  instruction  consisting  of  periodical  prayers  and  the 
exercises  of  religion,  reading  and  writing  in  the  character  common  to  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  formulas  of  prayers,  passages  from  the 
Koran,  the  moral  of  duty  between  man  and  man,  salutations,  and  modes 
of  behavior.  A  primer  and  Koran  afford  the  necessary  apparatus.  To 
this  the.  whole  instruction  of  many  children  is  limited. 

At  a  further  stage,  instruction  is  given  in  applying  this  knowledge  to 
Turkish.  A  book  called  the  *'  Intiiha,"  is  the  conmion  manual,  containing 
all  kinds  of  letters,  petitions,  documents,  and  accounts,  in  the  rcka,  or  or- 
dinary written  oharacter,  sometimes  supplemented  by  a  species  of  court- 
hand. 

This  course  teaches  orthography,  which  is  simple  and  unsettled,  the  art 
of  correspondence  and  the  transaction  of  business,  under  a  man  who  is 
himself  a  practitioner.  This  is  generally  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  and  sometimes,  book-keeping.  There  is  no  geography  or 
history. 

The  government  action  is  limited,  in  a  direct  shape,  to  supplying  cheap 
school-books,  of  the  kinds  approved  in  the  schools. 

Its  indirect  action  upon  the  public  is  more  powerfuL 

Distinct  from  the  colleges,  are  the  schools  of  the  rushdiyeh,  which  are 
higher  than  the  elementary  schools. 

In  Constantinople,  where  government  is  supported  by  public  opinion,  it 
is  able  to  act  most  efficiently. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  elementary  schools,  refers  chiefly  to  Turkish 
districts.  European  Mussulmans,  not  of  the  Turkish  race,  know  little 
more  than  their  prayers,  being  seldom  well  trained.  Hiey  speak  several 
languages  besidea  their  own, — Bulgarian,  Bosnian,  or  Servian,  and  Alba- 
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nian,  and  in  the  islaad  of  Candia,  Greek.  They  can  seldom  read  and 
write  Turkish,  if  they  speak  it  decently,  and  do  not  know  the  Arabic 
character.  The  Albanian  and  Candiote  Mossnlmans  are  more  &miliar 
with  the  Greek  character. 

The  Arabs  receive  instruction  in  their  native  language,  caring  little  for 
Turkish.  Schools  are  better  attended  among  the  Atabs,  and  the  Arab 
flehools  send  up  many  school-masters  to  the  north. 

The  Koord  Mussulmans  are  not  well  taught.  They  use  the  Penite 
language  for  correspondence. 

Great  differences  are  found  among  the  races  of  Turkey  in  their  educa- 
tional propensities,  including  the  Arabs,  who  are  a  reading  people ;  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  who  are  less  so;  the  Armenians,  &r  less;  the  Bulga- 
rians, Bosnians,  and  Albanians,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  Koords,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  none  of  whom  are  reading  pe(^e. 

The  progress  of  Mussulman  education,  under  all  these  circumstances^ 
notwithstanding  the  compulsory  law,  is  very  slow. 

M.  Heuschlii^  has  given  a  statement  that  of  one  hundred  Mussulman 
children  in  Turkey,  ninety-five  receive  a  good  elementary  education. 
Iliis  is  thought  to  be  too  high  all  estimate.  In  1860,  the  official  returns 
gave  279  Mussulman  schools,  with  9,975  boys,  and  6,787  giris;  total,  16,-> 
752,  in  the  city  of  Constantinople.  * 

in.      ORTHODOX   SCHOOLS. 

The  members  of  the  Orthodox  religion  constitute  one  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions of  Rayahs.  They  are  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  within 
their  own  community,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  being  the  recognized 
official  head. 

The  Orthodox  or  Grreek  church  includes  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Bos- 
nians, Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Servians,  some  Albanians,  and  some 
'Syrians. 

The  native  Greeks  generally  speak  Turkish.  Schools  are  being  gener- 
ally established  among  them.  The  school  buildings  are  good,  and  the 
masters  well  paid,  being  competent  men,  trained  in  the  University  of 
Athens,  or  Academies  of  Greece.  In  the  large  cities  of  Turkey,  the  chil^ 
dren  of  the  wealthy  are  trained  in  private  colleges,  and  boarding  schoolS| 
and  receive  a  liberal  education.  Female  education  is  also  made  prominent. 
The  language  used  in  all  these  schools  is  the  modem  Greek. 

The  public  schools  are  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church  or 
community.  The  fees  are  moderate ;  the  poor  are  educated  free.  The 
schools,  hospitals,  and  churches  of  the  Greeks  are  well  administered.  The 
school-masters  and  mistresses  are  well  paid. 

Elementary  education  among  the  Greeks  owes  much  to  schools  formed 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  children  are  exceedingly  apt  and  fond  of  attending  school ;  but  as 
the  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  household  are  not  the  same,  ths 
firuit  is  not  penmaaent. 
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The  government  exercises  no  interferencei  and  grants  no  aid. 

There  are  no  statistics  available ;  but  evidently  a  large  proportion  of 
adults  in  the  towns  can  read  and  write ;  in  the  country  they  can  not^  though 
the  children  are  now  sent  to  school. 

lY.      ARMENIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Armenians  are  an  Indo-European  people,  constituting  the^  second 
of  the  nations. 

In  common  with  every  sect  in  Turkey,  their  ritual  language  is  a  dead 
language. 

The  mass  of  the  Armenians  in  old  Armenia  are  very  ignorant;  but 
those  in  the  western  districts  are  arousing  to  new  efforts  for  improvement 
in  this  respect,  particularly  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Broossah. 

Their  schools  are  kept  in  good  buildings,  taught  by  men  of  learning, 
and  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  taught  gratuitous- 
ly, whether  rich  or  poor.  The  richer  girls  are  sent  to  private  schools. 
The  influence  of  American  Missionaries  has  been  very  great  upon  these 
ichools. 

The  school  language  is  the  modem  Armenian.  Turkish  is  taught,  and 
in  the  higher  classes,  French.  The  English  is  also  taught.  Evening 
schools  for  adults  have  recently  l^Ben  established  in  Constantinople. 

V.      CATHOLIC   OR  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  direction  of  catholic  affairs  and  schools  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  priests,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  foreign  missionary  bodies,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propagada,  and  the  Mekhitarists.  The  French  gov- 
ernment contributes  40,000  francs  a  year.  The  Austrian  government  has 
been  the  great  protector  of  the  Armenian  Catholics.  Their  colleges  and 
schools  are  ably  conducted  by  the  celebrated  order  of  Mekhitarists,  who 
give  instruction  in  Armenian,  French,  and  Turkish,  and  have  furnished 
some  of  the  best  Turkish  scholars  among  the  Christians  in  the  govern- 
ment service. 

In  the  great  towns  are  Propaganda  colleges,  on  the  French  system,  in 
which  French  is  the  chief  language  for  instruction.  The  household,  or 
outdoor  language,  is  Arabic,  or  bad  Greek. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Albanians  have  a  few  schools  only,  the  North  Al- 
banians being  instructed  by  Italian  Monks. 

YI.     JEWISH   SCHOOLS. 

The  Jews  may  be  divided  into  Arab-speaking  and  Turkish-speaking 
Jews,  though  Spanish,  modified  into  Italian,  is  the  national  language.  In 
Syria  the  schools  are  active ;  the  children  are  taught  to  speak  Arabic,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew. 

The  schools  are  poor,  and  school-masters  poorly  paid.  In  Turkey  proper 
the  Jews  use  Spanish  or  Italian  as  a  household  language ;  correspondence 
is  generally  carried  on  in  Spanish  or  Turkish,  written  in  rabbinical  script. 
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The  schools  arc  ill-constructed  and  dirty,  and  the  pupils  commonly  leam 
only  the  Hebrew  charaeter. 

As  the  Jews  can  not  read  and  write  the  Turkish  language,  they  are  not 
employed  in  the  government  civil  service,  and  a  few  only  in  the  medical 
service. 

The  loss  to  the  government  from  the  failure  to  educate  and  employ  this 
large  population  is  very  great. 

In  Smyrna,  a  Jewish  college  has  been  established,  by  the  efforts  of  some 
Jews  in  that  city,  with  aid  firom  wealthy  foreign  Jews.  The  results  have 
been  very  encouraging. 

At  Constantinople,  Count  Nazim  Commodo  and  his  friends,  have  sus- 
tained a  college,  which  is  now  supplying  the  government  with  employees. 

YII.      PROTESTANT   SCHOOLS. 

Many  Armenians  have  embraced  protestantism  under  the  influence  of 
American  Missionaries,  the  patronage  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord 
Stratford,  and  the  American  Ministers. 

The  influence  of  the  American  Missionaries — ^men  and  women — ^has 
been  very  beneficial  among  the  Armenians,  their  services  not  being  so 
much  devoted  to  theological  propagandism,  as  to  rendering  service  as  phy?^ 
sicians,  teachers,  and  social  reformers. 

There  are  schools  established  wherever  there  are  Armenians,  and  these 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  other  schools:  The  study  of  the  English 
language,  and  of  the  useful  arts,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  them. 

YIII.      FOREION  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  foreign  establishments  for  promoting  education.  In 
addition  to  the  Propaganda,  the  Mekhitarists,  the  Society  for  Converting 
the  Jews,  and  the  American  Missionaries,  already  referred  to,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  improved  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion among  the  Greeks.  There  have  been  efforts  made  also  among  the 
Chaldean  Christians. 

The  English  have  done  much  by  their  private  schools,  as  at  the  English 
college  in  Smyrna,  the  college  of  Bowonabat,  the  school  of  Rev;  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, and  the  ladies'  school  patronized  by  Lady  Stratford,  at  Constantinople. 

The  college  of  Bebek,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  and 
the  American  Missionaries,  is  an  institution  which  tends  to  promote  in- 
struction throughout  the  country. 

The  German  Protestant  Deaconesses  Institution  has  established  schools 
at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  which  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  better 
education  of  girls.  Not  only  the  English  and  American  children  are 
taught,  but  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jewesses,  without  fear  as  to  their  re- 
ligious belief.  This  Institution  is  supported  by  the  Queen  dowager  of 
Prussia,  and  consists  of  German,  and  a  few  English  ladies. 

There  are  also  some  schools  from  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  excluded, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  Jews  take  part. 
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The  Greek  clergy  controlled  the  education  of  the  Christian  inhabitanta 
before  the  Crimean  war.  They  did  not  foster,  but  rather  opposed  intel- 
lectual culture,  particularly  among  the  Bulgarians,  whose  language  was 
banished  from  the  schools.  Since  that  time  public  education  has  become 
very  general  throughout  the  provinces. 

There  are  now  schools  in  almost  every  town  and  village  inhabited  by 
Christians.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  instruction  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind;  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  except  Adrianople,  there  are 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  gymnasia,  in  which  the  Lancasterian  system 
prevails.  In  Philippopolis  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  communities  have 
good  schools,  and  the  people  are  liberal  in  supporting  them.  The  profes- 
sors are  paid  from  100/  to  200/  per  annum. 

Schools  are  now  established  in  many  towns,  for  girls,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  from  Greece,  Servia,  Russia,  and  America. 


Table  I. — Elementary  SchoolSy  Constantinople  and  Environs, 


NAMS  Ol*  SCHOOL. 

1860-68. 

PUPII.S. 

XI  H  ill  W    V     0\tMM,WMtm 

NmnboT. 

Boys. 

Girlfl. 

Total. 

Mussulman  Schools,    ... 

Orthodox,  (Greek,)  Schools, 

Armenian  Schools,       ... 

Catholic  and  Latin  Schools, 

Jewish  Schools,            .           .           - 

Protestant  Schools, 

Karaite  Schools,           ... 

280 

77 

87 

8 

44 

5 

3 

9,975 
6,497 
6,528 

509 

2,552 

51 

100 

6,782 
81 

16,757 

6,497 

6,528 

509 

2,552 

82 

100 

• 

454 

26,212 

6,818 

33,025 

Table  II. — Mekteh-i-Rushdiyeh,  or  Higher  Grammar  Schools  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Environs^  (including  scholars  in  the  prepamtorg  special 
schools.) 


VUMBia  Of 

SCHOL^aS. 

SCHOOLS. 

1866. 

1866. 

Dar-ul-Mearif,  - 

.            .            .            - 

204 

242 

M           « 

•            .            .            • 

110 

113 

Saltan  Bayazid, 

. 

204 

150 

Shadzadeh  Bashi,    - 

.            .            .            . 

108 

158 

Faikh,   - 

.... 

110 

175 

Daood  Pasha, 

.            .            .            • 

81 

78 

Kassim  Pasha,  or  Galata,        ... 

73 

110 

Beshiktash,  - 

.            .            .            . 

114 

148 

Uskudai,  Skutari, 

.            .            •            • 

89 

180 

Eyoob, 

.            .            .            • 

79 

86 

Fadi  Pasha,  or  Rumeli  Hissar, 

62 

Buglerbegi,  - 
Giris'  Riishdiyeh, 

.            .            .            • 

60 

70 

.... 

70 

90 

1,302 

1,662 

TOBUC  DWXEUCnON  IV  TUREBf  . 

Tablb  WL^Litt  of  MekUh-4rRu»hdi}ftk. 

BUROPE. 

Dramah. 


IB 


Bosna  Serai. 

Travnik. 

Isvornik. 

Behkeh. 

Yeni  Bazar. 

Banalooka. 

Mostar. 

Tak^r  Ti^hi,  (Redotto.) 

Yeni  Sheher. 

Yonina  Janina. 

Monastir. 

Ishkodrah,  (Skntari,  Albania.) 

Delyino. 

Neesh,  Niaa. 

Kandia 

Haneeyah,  founded  1862. 

Rctimo,  Kandia,  founded  1861. 

liofchah. 

Roosjook,  RuBchuk. 

Seerooz,  Series. 

£drineh,  Adrianople. 

*'        second  school,  founded  1861. 
mbeh,  PhilippopoU. 


«« 


«< 


«< 


Broossah,  Broussa. 
Rodos,  Rhodes. 
Tusghat. 
Izmeer,  Smyrna. 
Izmeed,  Ismid. 
Kara  Hissar  Sharki. 
Kastamooni. 

Tarabolis  Gharb,  Tripoli  in  Barbarj. 
Sham  Sherif,  Damascus,  founded  1860. 
Haleb,  Aleppo,  " 

Alaya 

Isbartah,  Sparta  of  Pisidia,  found  1860. 
Bigha,  founded  1860. 
Tarabolis  Sham,  Tripoli  in  Syria  found- 
ed 1862. 
Terabezoon,  Trebizohd,  founded  1861^. 
Siras,  founded  1863. 
Tarsoos,  Tarsus,  founded  1863. 
Le£keh»  founded  1863. 


Galeboli,  GallipoU. 

Sofeeak,  ^S«fim. 

Berat. 

Prizreen. 

Salonik,  Thessalonika. 

Widdeen,  Widin. 

Qnestamdil^ 

Zoghra  Ateek,  or  Bski  Zeglm. 

Samakov,  founded  1860. 

Nevrokob,  ** 

Limani,  " 

Okhri,  Okhrida,  founded  1864. 

SiHtti, 

Guerejidi, 

Leskorik, 

Varna. 

Mejidieh,  in  the  Dobmjah,  founded  1864. 

Bazanik,  founded  1864. 

Midellu,  Mytilene  Island,  founded  1864. 

Argri,  founded  1864. 

Arffob, 

Azizieh,  founded  1865. 

ANATOLIA,  OR  A8IA. 

Sakeez,  Scio  Island,  founded  1863. 

Mosool,  ** 

Samsoon,  " 

Van,  founded  1864. 

Sinoob,  Sinope,  founded  1 864. 

Yenisheeher  Broosa,  founded  1864^ 

Amasia,  founded  1864. 

Gueveh, 

Balukeser, 

Cibris,  Cyprus, 

Boli, 

Eniigan,  founded  1865. 

Kemakhy 

Kara, 

Seftihiflsar, 

Angorah,  Ancyra,  founded  1865. 

Adah  Bazari, 

Bashkalaah, 

Adana, 


« 

u 
n 
u 


u 
It 


a 


u 


Tablb  TV.—MekteU'Rushdigeh  Totals. 


DATS. 

CoostAotl- 

nople. 

8«hooli. 

8oholan. 

Surops. 
Seboolf. 

Alb. 
Sehooli. 

and  Ana. 
Bcholui. 

TOTAL. 

^^DIBOO^Ptt 

SabolMS. 

1850 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

10 

13    . 

13 

IS 

13 

13 

13 

13 

IS 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,125 
1,125 
1,125 
1,125 

.  • .  • 
1,301 
1,061 

5 

•  • 

31 
34 
34 
34 

•  • 

45 
4« 

5 

.  • 
7 
12 
13 
14 

•  • 

29 
36 

.  • .  • 
1,256 
2,790 
3,125 
8,115 

•  • .  • 

.... 

.... 

.  • .  • 

17 

. . 
51 
59 
60 
61 
.  * 
87 

1,000 
3,881 
3,115 
4,150 
4,150 
4,150 
.... 

•7,501 

'Partly 


:i4 


PVBLIO  INSTRUCTION  IN  TURKXT. 

Table  V. — List  of  Superior  Special  Schools, 


SCBOOIA 

PUPTI^. 

1862. 

1866. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Military  Sciences, 

**             "            Supplementary  School, 
Ottoman  Staff  School  at  jftiris, 
Imperial  Guard,  Military  School  at  Broossah, 
2d  Division,                  **                 Edrineh,  - 
3d        "                         "                 Monastir, 
5th       **                                 (Artillery,)  Damascus, 
Imperial  Artillery  and  Enipueering  School, 

''      Naval  School  at  Ualki,          -            -            • 
**      School  of  Medicine,          -            .           - 

341 

260 

26 

80 

80 

80 

65 

32 

8 

400 

492 
318 
26 
76 
97 
88 
62 
35 
U 
400 

Table  VI. — Public  Mussulman  Libraries  of  Constantinople. 


Seraglio,  exclnsive  of  Manuscripts, 

Abul  Fatih  in  Sultan  Mehemed  s  Mosque, 

Sultan  Bayazid  Mosque,  -  -  -  -  - 

Saltan  Suliman  Mosque,  (SnlimaniyeJ 

Sultan  Selim  and  Sultan  Mustapha,  (Lalalu  Mosque,)  - 

Sultan  Osman  Mosque,  (Osmaniyeh,) 

Sultan  Mahmood  in  Aya  Sofia,    -  .  .  • 

Sultan  Abdul  Uamid,  Ck>llege  of  Hamidyeh  Mosque, 

Lala  Ismael  Effendi,  -       '    - 

Sultan  Ahmed  in  the  Tena  Jam!,       ... 

Great  Aya  Soflii,  Seid  Efiendi,     .... 

Kiuprili  Mehemed  Pasha  and  FazU  Ahmed  Pasha,  (Gfrand 

Sheik-ul-Islam.  Asher  Effendi,      •  •       '    •>  - 

Shahzadch  Mosque,  Shehid  Ali  Pasha, 

Shahzadeh  Mosque,  Sundry  Donations,  - 

Shahzadeh  Mosque,  Amad  Ibraham  Pasha, 

AtifEflfendi,  .... 

Hckim  Ogloo  Pasha  Mosque,  - 

Grand  Vizier  Mehemed  Baghib  Pasha,    - 

Jarah  Effiendi,  -  .  • 

Mehemed  Miirad  Effendi,  - 

Hfljji  Bahrin  College, 

Eyoob  Khosrev  Pasha, 

Eyoob  Shehid  Mehemed  Pasha, 

Amoujah  Hassan  Pasha,  - 

Mustafa  Pasha, 

Chorluli  Aali  Pasha, 

Sheikh  Murad  Efiendi, 

Hajji  Bcshi  Agha,  -  . 

Servili  College,  Mustafa  Aga, 

Chelebi  Abdullah  Agha,    - 

Eyoob,  Mahrushah  Valideh  Sultan, 

Mehemed  Aga  Mosque,     - 

Omar  Effendi,  ... 

Mnsih  Aali  Pasha, 

Elhaj  Mustafa  Effendi, 

Tevfik  Effendi, 

Cazasker  Mustafa  Effbndi, 

Suliha  Khanum,    - 

Sultan  Ahmed  Mosque,  Sundry  Donations, 


Viricn() 


VoImnM. 

1,500 

6,271 

3,304 

2,000 

4.000 

5,826 

6,292 

1,482 

892 

1,382 

3,982 

3,245 

4,828 

6,826 

1,235 

1,152 

1,995 

1,968 

r,451 

2,182 

1,926 

1,233 

1,168 

483 

541 

453 

450 

526 

219 

297 

296 

287 

210 

147 

158 

135 

481 

194 

273 

1,373 


1^ 
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The  fdlowiii^  HiV^^r*  «•  »  sopplenwnt  to  Mr.  Uyd^  CTaHi^**  rop^r.  on 
Public  Instructiun  in  Turkey,  ftum  a  comminicatvra  *•*  Hi*  Kxi  ei!eiv*v. 
Soblii  Bej,  Minuter  of  Public  In^mictioa,  XvTtraibirr  3<.  :  ••: :  : 


LOCATION.  fck.^         v.:.,.        P.HMM 


Stahbovl  ajid  Smi 

BoAdifch, 

Mwinwii  Primaiy  Schools, 


Normal  School, 

Aklam  de  (paMic  adrainUtzation), 
Civil  Enghieerinir  School,  - 
School  or  laoi^Qasvi,  for  Torfcish,  French, 
Gnsek,  and  Biugarian,    • 


BOITMKUA  AVD  AjlATOUA. 


IS 

1.4  V)  . 

'«•■    m   m   m   m 

•M*> 

«7» 

13  A-*  f 

7.44* 

21  >» 

144 

I«^!T  . 

K^!7 

■ 

:M^1p4 

I 

^t 

1 

*', 

m   0   m    w 

1 

W  . 

p  r  #  «   >    •    >           » 

1 

» 

»*.»... 

»* 

439 

z\x** 

7.4«> 

»*7a84 

RoshdiTch  Schools,      .  .  .  lou  %M$t  ...  4;^/ 

Muasalman  Primary  Schools,        -  I0,2M      tt^A'^T     ilV///t     M7/43( 

Non>Ma«uIniaa,  -  .  -  j;j5l         »*  K»       ihMh     \\l  \^t 


I2^4m       »4^^/     !/'#.!>]>     ^M,Ta^ 


Orand  toCtl  r>^nied,        •  .  V^i  W/ 


In  a  document  issued  by  M.  Moni«rr.  in  Vm^,  tb<r  r*r}aiiv«r  <y/fj<JHi^M  // 
difierent  countries  in  resper.'t  to  •«:bK>/!e  ai^l  iJIiUrraM.y,  ic  n.-j/rt-f^-jiU-d  vii  a 
map  by  lines  and  ^hadin;;.  pa^nns:  fn/m  ^-ntin'  bia^.-kr**'^*.  tb«'  Ifiwrrt  d^/n^ 
of  Bchool  destitutioqpCo  perfirct  white,  fb«f  fij;2h4;i't  Kt»t^  f/f  'nwrriS  *Aw%r 
tion.  On  this  map  Turkey  apf^ar*  a«  biiwrk  a*  ink  can  uuiki'  it.  On  this 
map,  anrl  on  some  crjmineni*  of  tli«;  I»n  J«jn  'Jlineir  on  i)i<'  nt:«r  I^ir  #/f 
Public  Instruction  i»njed  in  184'J,  Mr.  Clark,  \\vn,  aiulyjr  rjf  tli<'  pa|^'r  fn/in 
which  the  foregoing  account  of  th«;  Atat«;  <if  i^^rUx/U  and  ^'Awa\\h\\  in  I'ur- 
key  is  mainly  compile«l.  makes  the ioMowUr^  ttftuuitmU: 

**  As  Tiirkev  iit  inhabited  bra  num^jcr  ifi  d'tfUrrunt  tw*.%,  \iir*A*ti>\nyi;  varii^Mis 
reli^OTia.  &|^.iliLin;:  di]»«iinilar  (an;^uu;rii»,  sin<l  UM/^t  of  th'in  ba'>iiii£  distinct  ail- 
miiiistrativc  in*li:iition»!.  th«TC  U  a  virry  (rp-at  'Ihtrntity  in  tlie  -tat**  of  cducMtioa, 
and  it  is  on'y  T»r*-*iM«*  ^Uiwly  and  >»tej4ijily  u*  briiij;  aU*iit  a  ^•riMTal  impnjvcincnt. 
The  Turkish  .Miin-iilman<4,  the  Arab  M:iM«ulmnn5.  JrwA,  and  i.'hri«>tiun<i,  and  the 
Grcck-s|i»':ikin2  (Jhrislian-*,  have  a  verv  fair  fiosition  for  e<loration.  Tlic  Arme- 
nians arc  partially  pmvirlcd,  hut  the  Mnsfsultnan  and  Christian  {Kj^olation  of  the 
£un){K'Uii  {troviiires  are  in  a  very  liackward  ^tatc. 

Th  •  government,  hy  the  help  of  an  or|r:miz«l  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  Ueii  lor  vein*  en^n^ed  in  the  work  of  reform,  hut  encounter*  ;:reat  difficulty 
from  the  lii;rotry  and  antipatliv  to  association  of  all  the  pr>])ulation4,  and  thie 
seditious  tondenries  of  some.  It  is  not  men*ly  that  the  Cliristian  wiil  not  asM>- 
ciatc  with  the  Mussulman  in  education,  hut  the  Mussulman  is  oijiObcd  to  the 
government  infidel  and  j^odless  schools  ;  in  fact,  the  Ottoman  government  has  to 
contend  with  Irish  difficulties. 

The  government  has  decreed  compulsory  education,  hut  public  opinion  is  not 


*  Th«w  fifnina  do  no*  Inclnde  the  Jbor  special  lehools  retamed  below  in  the  aame  colaaaa, 
Bor  the  female  mebdijeh. 
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&vorable  to  its  enforcement.  It  has  published  improyed  school-books,  which  it 
hns  the  greatest  trouble  in  getting  Mussulman  or  Christian  schoolmasters  to  use ; 
teachers  prefer  scriptural  instruction  to  profane  geography,  history,  arithmetic 
or  book-keeping.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  employed  in  building  up  sep- 
aratist nationalities,  and  eschew  what  may  promote  community.  The  Jews  are 
essentially  separatists. 

The  goyemment,  howeyer,  perseyeres  and  makes  progress.  In  Bulgaria  and 
Bosnia,  Mussulmans  and  Christians  show  a  disposition  to  fluent  the  same 
schools,  as  they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  in- 
struction of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  the  Mussulnmns,  by  means  of  the 
endowed  schools,  has  been  much  improyed,  but  there  is  great  indisposition  shown 
towards  the  middle  schools  by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  proyinces,  and  the  Chris- 
tians will  not  frequent  them.  The  new  lyceum  at  Constantinople  has  been 
excommunicated  by  most  of  the  clerical  authorities ;  but  this  ana  the  special 
schools  are  taking  a  large  number  of  pupils,  because  they  lead  to  public  em- 
ployment. 

One  main  change  in  the  amended  law  is  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  schools,  which  takes  place  among 
the  Mussulmans;  and  public  opinion  would  revolt  against  Mussulman  girls 
going  to  the  same  school  with  Christian  as  well  as  Mussulman  boys. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  for  years  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
statesmen  of  Turkey,  and  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  learned  and  zealous 
men.  I  would  particularly  name  Edhcm  Pasha  and  Kemal  Efiendi.  The 
president  of  the  new  council,  Monif  Bfllendi,  is  a  distinguished  adyocate  of  pop- 
ular education.  About  eight  years  ago,  the  Society  cf  Arts  sent  him  a  set  of 
books  for  Uie  literary  institution  he  founded  in  Constantinople,  and  which  I  saw 
in  the  library  there. 

Some  of  the  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  oommonities  in  Turkey  are 
equal  to  anything  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  myself  look  forward  to  any  sadden  change  hi  edacatiim  in  Turkey, 
bat  to  the  continuous  course  of  improyement  As  the  Porte  is  giving  an  in- 
creased share  in  the  general  goyemment  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties, it  is  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  get  a  greater  hold  on 
the  administration  of  denominational  education. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  benefit  resolting  from  the  amended  law  will  be 
that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  will  get  a  better^are  oat  of  the  buc^t, 
and  so  be  able  to  act  with  more  vigor  on  the  endowed  s<flbols  of  the  Mossulnmns 
and  those  of  the  yarioas  commimkies." 

The  new  School  Code  of  1869  is  so  remarkable  a  document  that  we 
give  it  entire  in  an  English  yersion,  from  a  copy  in  the  French  language, 
oommtinicated  by  His  Ex.  Blacqne  Bey,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
pbnipotentiary  at  WaBhington. 


uw  05  PUBiic  msTRucrnoii  m  tdrket. 

Promalgatod,  1869. 


I.    CLASSinCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

§1.  The  schools  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  divided  into  two  kinds ;  the  fint 
comprises  the  public  schools,  the  superintendence  and  administration  of  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  government;  the  seoomf  comprises  other  schools,  founded 
and  maintained  by  individuals  or  communities,  and  placed  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  government. 

I.   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

f  2.    Instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  divided  in  the  following  manner  .- 

A.  Elementary  instruction,  given  in  the  primary  and  primary-superior  schools. 

B.  Secondary  instruction,  given  in  the  preparatory  schools  ana  Ivcea.  C.  Supe- 
rior instruction,  given  in  the  special  schools.  The  public  schools  of  the  empire 
are  accordingly  divided  into  five  classes,  viz:  1,  Primary  schools  (SAgian), 
%  Primary-superior  schools  (Rttchdih^;  3,  Preparatory  schools  (Idadii);  4, 
Lycea  (Siutanii) ;  5,  Special  schools  (Alye), 

A,    Elementary  Inttnction, 

PRIMART   8CHOOL8. 

f  3.  Every  ward  (qvartier),  and  every  village,  and  if  necessary,  one  or  several 
wards,  as  well  as  one  or  scvenU  villages  in  common,  must  have  at  least  one  pri- 
mary school.  In  the  wards  and  villages  whose  population  is  mixed,  there  must 
be  two  separate  schools,  one  Mohammedan,  and  one  non-Mohammedan. 

§  4.  The  expense  of  construction  and  keeping  in  repair  the  primary  schools, 
a?  well  as  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  is  borne  by  the  communes. 

§  5.  The  teachers  of  primary  schools  will  be  selected  and  nominated  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  regulations 

i  6.  The  courscL  of  mstruction  in  the  primliy  schools  will  cover  Ibnr  years, 
and  will  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

The  alphaoet  according  to  the  new  method ;  the  Koran ;  the  Ta^jvid  and 
books  of  morals;  Catechism;  Writing;  Elements  of  arithmetic;  Elements  of 
Turkish  history ;  Elements  of  geography ;  Epitome  of  practical  knowledge. 

Non- Mohammedan  children  will  be  mstructed  in  the  catechism  and  ntes  of 
their  respective  religions  under  the  direction  of  their  pastors  or  priests,  and  will 
follow  these  courses  generally  in  their  respective  languages. 

Scholars  who  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  wisn  to  learn  the  Koran  by 
heart,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  by  prolonging  their  studies  at  school 
till  the  object  in  view  is  attained. 

{  7.  If  an  academic  council  deems  it  necessary  to  change  or  modi^  llie  eonrae 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  primary  schools,  it  will  make  application  to  thie 
minister  of  public  instruction,  who,  after  having  coBfiorred  with  the  imperial 
council  of  puolic  instruction,  will  act  on  it. 

§  8.  There  will  be  no  other  holidays  than  the  Mohammedan  and  noa-Moham*. 
medan  festive  days,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne. 
Ail  other  days  the  children  will  be  obliged  to  attend  regularly  the  morning  and 
evening  classes ;  and  the  teachers  are  likewise  to  be  punctually  at  their  poeta 
every  day. 

{  9.  !rublic  instruction  is  obligatory  throoghout  the  whole  Empire,  for  girls 
fh>m  the  age  of  six  to  ten  years,  and  fbr  boys  ^m  six  to  eleven  years. 

{  10.  The  iustices  of  the  peace  of  the  wards  and  villages  will  keep  a  register, 
<m  which  are  inscribed  the  namea  of  all  the  boya  and  girls  who  have  reacheid  th« 
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required  age,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  A  copj  of  it 
will  be  handed  to  the  teacher. 

§  11.  If  there  are  amongst  the  children  inscribed  in  this  register,  any  who 
did  not  attend  school,  the  teacher  will  inform  the  mayor  of  the  ward  or  Tillage 
of  the  fact ;  and  at  his  command  the  jostice  of  the  ^ce  will  confer  with  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  and  exhort  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

§  12.  If  after  three  exhqrtations  given  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  within 
the  space  of  one  month,  a  child  continues  to  absent  himself  from  school  with- 
out any  legitimate  causes,  the  parents  or  guardians  will,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property,  be  fined  a  sum  varying  from  5  to  100  piasters  (100 
piasters  —  189  Eng^lish),  which  money  goes  to  the  treasury  of  the  academical 
council.  In  case  of  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  law,  the  child  will  be  placed  at 
school  by  the  government  authorities. 

§  13.  The  following  are  considered  legitimate  causes  excusinp^  children  from 
attendance  at  school :  1,  bodily  or  mental  incapacity,  fully  established  by  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  local  authorities ;  2,  a  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  poor  parent, 
who  has  only  one  child,  to  keep  it  at  home  ;  3,  the  working  of  children  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  time ;  4,  a  distance  of  one  to  two  hours  between  the  child's 
home  and  the  school ;  5,  the  fiu^t  of  there  being  no  school,  or  only  a  very  insuffi- 
cient one,  in  the  village  where  the  child  lives ;  6,  the  fact  (fully  established  and 
attested  by  the  proper  authorities),  that  the  child  follows  a  course  of  studies  at 
home  or  at  some  private  school. 

§14.  Every  scholar  who,  in  conformity  with  the  existing  examination  regula- 
tions, has  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  at  the  primary 
school,  may,  without  any  previous  examination,  enter  the  primary-superior 
school  {Ruchdii). 

If.      PBIMART   SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLB. 

§  15.  If  in  a  ward  or  village  there  are  two  primary  schools  belonging  to  one 
*  denomination,  one  ought  to  be  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls  exclusively.  In 
those  places  where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  toys'  schools  must  re- 
ceive the  eirls  till  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  founded.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  forbidden  to  place  the  boys  and  girls  together. 

§  16.  The  teachers  of  the  public  girls'  schools  must  be  females.  Until  the 
required  number  of  female  teachers  have  been  obtained,  instruction  in  the  girls' 
schools  is  to  be  given  by  male  teachers  of  mature  aee  and  tried  morality. 

§  17.  All  the  regulations  concerning  the  method  of  instruction,  the  mode  of 
administration,  the  length  of  vac^on,  the  obligatory  attendance  at  school,  &c., 
apply  to  the  girls'  schools  the  same  as  to  the  boys'  schools. 

III.      PRIMART-SITPBRIOR   SCHOOLS.      (RvMU.) 

1 18.  All  the  towns  having  more  than  ^ve  hundred  hooses,  are  to  have  a  Mo- 
hammedan Ruchdi^  school  if  the  population  is  exclusively  Mohammedan,  and  a 
Christian  Ruchdid  school  if  the  population  is  entirely  christian.  But  if  the 
population  is  mixed,  there  are  to  be  two  separate  schools,  one  for  Mohammedans, 
and  one  for  Christians ;  and  in  this  case,  no  denomination  may  have  a  separate 
school  unless  the  number  of  houses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

§  1 9.  The  expenses  of  buildmg  primary-superior  schools,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  teachers,  will  to  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  academic  council 
of  the  "  vilayet." 

{  20.  ^  The  primary-superior  schools  will  to  uniformly  constructed  after  a  plan 
which  will  to  drawn  up  by  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction. 

§  21.  Every  primary-superior  school  will,  according  to  the  numtor  of  pupils, 
have  one  or  two  professors  and  assistants,  elected  and  nominated  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  law  with  regard  to  teachers.  There  will  to  tosides  the 
teachers,  in  every  one  of  these  schools,  a  watchman  and  a  messenger. 

§  22.  The  montl)ly  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary-superior  schools,  is 
fixed  in  the  following  manner :  every  professor  800  piasters ;  every  assistant  500 
piasters ;  watchman  250,  and  messenger  150—4,000  piasters  are  annually  appro- 
priated for  the  various  expenses  of  each  of  these  schools.  In  this  manner  the 
total  anuual  expense  of  every  one  of  these  schools  will  to  more  than  40,000 
piasters. 
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§23.  The  ooune  of  instruetion  in  the  pdmary-saperior  schools  will  cover  four 
years,  and  will  comprise  the  following  sutijects :  elementary  religions  instructipn, 
Tnrktsh  grammar,  orthography  and  epistolary  style,  Arabic  and  Persian  gram- 
mar according  to  the  new  method,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  ele- 
mentary geometry,  universal  history,  Turkish  history,  geography,  gymnastics, 
the  language  of  one  of  the  nationalities  which  is  most  used  m  the  respective 
province. 

In  the  cities  which  are  commercial  centres,  pupils  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
classes  can,  if  they  desire  it,  learn  French  during  the  fourth  year.  Religious  in- 
stmctioa  will  always  be  imparted  in  the  langua;^  of  the  community  to  wliich 
the  pupil  belongs,  and  b^  clergymen  or  priests  of  the  respective  denomiuatioiiM.  . 

§24.  The  method  of  instruction  will  follow  a  special  programme,  which  also 
indicates  the  division  of  the  classes.  No  change  or  modification  can  be  mude 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§  25.  The  vacation  of  the  primary-suucrior  schools  will  be  twenty-two  days, 
firom  the  1st  of  August  to  the  third  weea  of  the  same  month.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  end ;  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  will 
be  occupied  by  repetition  of  all  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year,  and  the. 
last  two  weeks  by  the  annual  examinations,  at  the  end  of  which  the  schools  will 
be  closed  till  the  23d  of  August.  Besides  this  vacation,  the  scholars  of  Moham- 
medan Ruchdi^  schools  will  have  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence,  from  the  end  of 
the  third  week  of  llamazan  till  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  month  of  c^hewal, 
as  well  as  a  week's  vacation  during  the  festival  of  Courban-Bairam.  No  other 
vacation  will  be  granted.  Non-Mohammedan  scholars  will  be  excused  from 
school  on  the  gpreat  festival-days  of  their  respactive  churches.  All  primary-supe- 
rior schools  will  be  closed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the 
throne. 

§  26.  The  pnpils  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  at  the  Rncbdi^  schools, 
have  obtained  a  certificate,  may,  without  undergoing  anjr  examination,  enter  the 
preparatory  schools.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination,  will,  if  thej  de- 
tire  it,  be  permitted  to  remain  one  year  longer  mt  the  Ruchdi^  schoola. 

Pnmarjf-niperior  SchoaU  fair  Girlt, 

§  27.  In  the  large  cities  there  will  be  a  Mohammedan  tchodi  for  the  primary- 
snperior  instruction  for  girls,  if  the  popalation  is  exclusively  Mohammedan,  and 
a  Christian  school  of  the  same  kind  ir  the  population  is  exclusively  Christian  ;  but 
if  the  population  is  mixed,  every  one  of  these  denominations  will  have  a  separate 
school.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  the  community  must  have  more  than  five 
hundred  houses.  The  establishment  of  this  kind  of  schools  will,  for  the  present, 
only  be  commenced  in  Constantinople,  in  order  to  be  ultimately  extended  to  the 
chief  cities  of  each  viyalet 

§  28.  The  teachers  of  the  primary-tnperior  schools  for  girls  must  be  females ; 
in  lieu  of  these,  men  of  mature  age  and  good  moral  character  may  be  permitted 
to  teach. 

§  29.  The  course  of  instmclion  in  the  primary-soperior  schools  for  girls  will 
cover  four  years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects:  elementary  religions 
instruction,  Turki^th  ^mmar,  elements  of  Arabic  and  Persian  grammar,  or- 
tlK^i;nq>hy  and  composition ;  morals,  domestic  economy,  elements  of  history  and 
geography,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  drawinp^  and  water  color  painting, 
needle-work,  mnsic.  The  religions  and  scientific  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  lang^uage  of  the  community  to  which  the  children  belong. 

§  30.  The  number  of  teachers  will  vary  from  two  to  four ;  there  will  be  be- 
sides, a  teacher  of  mnsic  and  one  of  needle-work,  a  superintendent  of  instruction, 
and  a  doorkeeper.  The  maximum  expense  of  these  schools  is  fixo  1  at  40,000 
piasters  per  annum,  which  will  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  academic  council. 

§31.  Every  pupil  who  wishes  to  enter  the  primafy-anperior  girls'  school 
without  anv  previous  examination,  must  be  able  to  exhibit  a  certiifoate  from  a 

Srimary  school,  in  the  abeenoe  of  which  she  will  be  obliged  to  nndngo  an  exam- 
lation  of  admission. 

§  32.  All  regulations  re^rding  the  mode  of  administration,  the  vacation,  Ac., 
of  the  boys'  primary-enpenor  idux^,  apply  also  to  the  girls'  idboob  of  this 
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B.    Seootukary  Irutntction. 

I.      PRBPARATORT   SOHOOLS. 

f^.  The  preparatory  schools  are  mixed  schools,  intended  to  receive  Moham* 
mwlan  and  non-Mohammedan  children,  who  have  satisfactorily  absolved  all  the 
■classes  of  the  Ruchdie. 

§  34.  Every  city  containing  more  than  one  thousand  hooses  will  have  a  pra- 
paratory  school- 

§  35.  The  expenses  of  building  school-honses,  paying  the  salaries  of  professors 
and  teachers,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  academic  council  of  the  vilayet. 

§  36.  There  will  be  in  each  preparatory  school  six  professors  and  assistants, 
each  of  whom  must  have  a  diploma  fh>m  the  superior-normal  school  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Every  prepara> 
tory  school  will  have  a  certain  number  of  watchmen,  and  a  doorkeeper. 

I  37.  The  monthly  pay  of  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  to  be 
6,000  piasters,  and  the  various  annual  expenses  8,000  piasters,  making  a  total 
expense  of  80,000  piasters  per  annum. 

{  38.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  preparatoiy  schools  will  cover  three 
years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects :  Turkish  literature  and  composition, 
French,  Turkisn  grammar,  rhetorics,  elements  of  political  economy,  geography, 
general  history,  natural  history,  algebra,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geometry  and 
surveying,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing. 

§  39.  Tm  classification  and  metliwl  of  instruction  will  follow  a  special  pro- 
gramme. No  change  or  modification  can  be  made  without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

{  40.  The  vacations  and  examinations  are  the  same  in  the  preparatory  schools 
as.  in  the  primary-superior  schools. 

{41.  A  scholar  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  his  final  examination  and  re- 
ceived his  diploma,  may  aspire  to  the  functions  and  prerogatives  specified  in  die 
examination-regulation's.  A  candidate  having  failed  to  pass  the  examination, 
may,  if  he  desires  it,  prolong  his  stay  at  the  preparatory  school  for  one  year. 

^  IX.      LYCEUMS. 

§  42.  There  wOl  be  a  lyoenm  in  every  chief  town  of  each  vilayet.  Every 
Turkish  subject,  who  has  passed  his  final  examination  at  the  preparatory  school, 
will  be  admitted  as  boarders  (pmsionnairfs)  to  the  lycenm.  Pupils  from  the  pri- 
mary-superior schools,  who  have  a  certificate,  will  likewise  be  admitted  as  board-  v 
ers,  but  only  in  the  grammar  division.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
more  intelligent  pupils  from  the  preparatory  schools,  who  have  not  the  means 
of  paying  for  their  board,  there  will  be  for  every  hundred  students,  five  whole 
stipends,  and  six  half  and  three-fourths  stipends. 

I  43.  The  expenses  of  building  the  lycea  will  be  borne  by  the  state,  and  in 
cases  where  the  fees  of  the  pupils  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses, 
^e  surplus  will  be  paid  by  tne  Imperial  treasury,  and  charged  in  the  annual 
budget. 

g  44.  The  scholars  in  the  Imperial  lycea  are  boarders  and  half-boarders,  and 
flay-scholan.  The  charge  for  the  whole  board,  half-board,  and  that  of  day- 
scholars,  will  be  fixed  by  the  local  academic  council,  in  concert  with  the  local 
juithorities. 

I  45.  The  number  of  professors  attached  to  the  sections  of  literature,  science, 
and  law,  will  var^  from  cic'ht  to  twelve.  Their  election  and  nomination  will  take 
place  in  conformity  with  the  existing  regulations.  Every  lyceum  will  have  be- 
sides, according  to  the  local  necessity,  a  warden,  a  steward,  assistant  steward, 
cooks,  watehmen,  and  servants,  &c.  The  administration  of  the  lyceum  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  academic  rector  of  the  province. 

I  46.  The  studies  At  the  lyceum  are  divided  into  two  divisions :  1,  Grammar 
4ivi8ion;  2,  Superior  division.  The  grammar  division  comprises  the  same 
studies  as  iti  the  preparatory  schools.  The  superior  division  is  likewise  subdi- 
vided in  two  sections,  vie :  the  section  of  literature  and  the  section  of  science. 
The  whole  course  covers  six  years,  (two  In  the  grammar  and  four  in  the  superior 
division.) 
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Superior  Division.  Section  of  Literature: — Turkish  literature;  choice 
works  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature ;  rhetoric  ;  French ;  political  economy ; 
international  laws ;  history. 

Section  of  Science: — Analytical  and  descriptive  geometry;  algebra,  and  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  :  rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry ;  as- 
tronomy ;  physics ;  chemistry  applied  to  arts  and  agilculture. 

§  47.  A  special  programme  regulates  the  method  of  instruction,  &c.  No 
change  or  modification  can  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction. 

§  48.  The  vacations  and  examinations  correspond  to  those  of  the  Ruchdi4 
and  preparatory  schools. 

§  49.  Pupils  of  the  superior  division,  who  have  according  to  the  regulations 
acquired  the  right  to  present  themselves  at  the  military  conscription  examina- 
tions, will  be  exempt  from  the  draft 

§  50.  Pupils  of  the  Imperial  lyceum,  who  after  having  passed  their  public 
examination  have  received  their  diploma,  may  aspire  to  the  functions  and  prerog- 
atives specified  in  the  examination-regulations.  Candidates  who  have  failed  to 
pass  the  examination  may  prolong  their  studies  at  the  lycenm  for  one  year. 

C     Superior  Instruction. 

I.      SPECIAL  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

$  51.  The  special  schools  comprise:  (I.)  the  superior  normal  school;  (2,)  the 
university ;  (3  J  the  superior  schools  of  sdenoe  and  arts.* 

1.    Superior  Normal  School. 

§  52.  There  will  be  established  at  Constantinople  a  superior  normal  school, 
intended  to  supply  the  various  kinds  of  pnblic  schools  with  competent  teachers. 
It  is  comfX)se<l  of'^  three  divisions,  having  each  two  sections,  (one  of  literature 
and  one  of  science.)  The  first  division  comprises  instruction  for  teachers  of  the 
primary-superior  schools ;  the  second  for  those  of  the  preparatory  schools ;  and 
the  third  for  those  of  the  lycea. 

§  53.  The  section  of  the  Ruchdi^  schools  will  have  two  subdivisions,  one  to 
educate  teachers  for  Mohammedan  Ruchdi6  schools,  and  one  for  the  non-Mo- 
hammedan ones.  ^ 

§  54.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  division  for  teachers  of  the  primary- 
superior  schools  will  cover  three  years,  and  will  comprise  the  follomng  subjects ; 

Section  of  LitertUure : — Turkish  literature  and  epistolary  composition  ;  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  according  to  the  new  svstem ;  languages 
of  the  various  nationalities ;  general  history.  Every  nationality  enjoys  its  own 
language. 

Section  of  Sciences: — ^Linear  drawing ;  book-keeping ;  geometry ;  surveying ; 
algebra. 

§  55.  The  course  of  insitruction  in  the  preparatory  division  will  cover  two 
years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

Section  of  Literature : — Translations  firom  and  into  Arabic  and  Persian  ;  Turk- 
ish poetry  and  epistolary  style;  French;  Turkish  laws ;  logic;  political  economy. 

Section  of  Sciences : — Analytical  and  descriptive  geometry ;  algebra ;  physics  ; 
chemistry  :  natural  history ;  drawing. 

§  56.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  lyceum  teachers  covers  three  years, 
and  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

Section  of  Literature. — Turkish  language,  literature,  and  poetry ;  a  thorough 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  rhetoric ;  translations  from  Turkish  into  French, 
and  vice  vena ;  law. 

Section  of  Science. — Rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry;  algebra  applied 
to  geometry ;  perspective ;  mechanics ;  astronomy ;  chemistry  applied  to  arts 
and  agriculture ;  natural  history ;  geology ;  topography ;  drawing. 

§  57.  The  normal  school  will  have  one  director  and  a  specified  number  of 
professors,  assistants,  servants,  &c. 

§  58.  The  monthly  salary  is  fixed  at  the  following  rate :  Director — 5,000  pias- 
ters ;  Professors — from  2,000  to  4,000  piasters. 

•Th«  copv  of  th«  law  IhNn  which  this  tnmslation  is  made  contaioi  no  provision  reepeotlng 
tttii  elMS  01  schools. 
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$  59.  Every  scholar  can,  without  an  examination,  be  admitted  to  the  corres- 
ponding divisions  of  the  superior  normal  school  by  presenting  a  certificate  from 
a  Kuchdi^-scliool,  a  preparatory  school,  or  lyceum.  If  he  does  not  possess  such 
a  certificate  he  must  undergo  an  examination. 

§60.  l*he  pupils  of  the  primnry-superior  division  receive  80  piasters  per 
month,  those  of  the  preparatory  division  100  piasters,  and  those  of  the  lyceum- 
division.  The  highest  number  of  paid  pupils  is  to  be  100,  of  whom  40  in  the 
primary  division,  30  in  the  preparatory  division,  and  SO  in  the  lyceum  divis  on. 

§  61 .  Any  pupil  of  the  primary  division,  who,  after  having  finished  his  studies, 
has  satisfactorily  passed  an  examination,  can  become  professor  at  a  primary- 
superior  school,  or,  if  he  desires  it,  pass  into  the  preparatory  division  of  the  nor- 
mal school.  Any  pupil  who  has  finished  his  studies  in  the  last-mentioned  divis- 
ion, after  having  undergone  an  examination,  may,  if  he  desires  it,  become  profes- 
sor at  a  preparatory  school,  or  enter  the  lyceum  division. 

§  62.  Pupils  who  have  passed  their  division  examinations  in  the  superior 
normal  school  are  obliged  to  accept  employment  as  professors  in  the  correspond- 
ing public  schools. 

§  63.  Professors  who  have  come  from  the  normal  school  will  always  have  the 
preference  when  appointments  are  made  at  the  government  schools. 

§  64.  Every  professor  who,  after  having  studied  at  the  normal  school,  has  not 
taught  for  five  years  at  a  government  school,  must  refund  to  the  State  the  expense 
of  his  stay  at  the  normal  school,  and   lose  his  rights  of  preference  to  promotion. 

§  65.  Every  pupil  of  the  normal  school  may  present  himself  at  the  examina- 
tions before  the  expiration  of  his  time,  and  if  he  passes  the  examination,  can  be 
appointed  as  professor. 

§  66.  The  primary  normal  school  will  also  form  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
superior  normal  school,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  general  director. 

§  67.  The  superior  normal  school  will  b«  supplied  with  a  complete  library,  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  museum. 

2.    Nomud  School  for  GirU. 

$  68.  There  will  be  founded,  at  Constantinople,  a  normal  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  female  teachers  for  primary  and  primary-superior  girls'  schools.  It  will 
hnve  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  primary  ana  the  primary-superior,  each  of  which 
will  have  two  sections,  one  for  Mohammedan  and  the  other  for  non-Mohamme- 
dan schools. 

§  69.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  primary  division  will  cover  two  years,  and 
comprise  the  following  subjects : 

Elementary  religions  instruction,  Turkish  grammar  and  literature ;  methods 
of  instruction;  languagesof  the  respective  nationalities;  morals;  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping ;  Tnnrish  history  ana  geography ;  practical  knowledge ;  music ; 
drawing  and  needle-work. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  nationalities. 

§  70.  Instruction  in  the  primary-superior  division  will  cover  three  years,  and 
comprise  the  following  subjects  : 

Elementary  religious  instruction ;  Turkish  grammar  and  epistolary  style ; 
Arabic  and  Persian ;  morals ;  domestic  economy ;  history  and  geography ;  ele- 
ments of  mathematics ;  natural  sciences;  drawing,  music,  needle-work. 

§  71.  There  will  be  appointed  a  directress  of  the  normal  school  for  girls  and  a 
certain  number  of  teacncrs.  Two  servants  will  belong  to  the  cstaolishmcnt. 
Male  teachers  will  be  employed  only  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number, 
of  female  teachers  and  then  only  men  of  mature  age  and  tried  morality. 

§  72.  The  monthly  salary  is  fixed  at  the  following  rate :  Dirwtren — 1,500 
piasters;  teacher — 750  piasters;  seruan/— 150  piasters. 

§  73.  Every  young  girl  who  wishes  to  enter  the  normal  school  withont  an 
examination,  must  present  a  certificate  from  a  primary  and  primary-superior 
school ;  if  not,  she  has  to  undergo  an  examination. 

§  74.  Every  pupil  who,  after  having  finished  her  studies  in  the  primary  divis- 
ion,  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  may,  if  she  desires  it,  either  go  out  as 
teacher  of  a  primary  school,  or  enter  the  primary-superior  division  of  the  normal 
school. 
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1 75.  A  popQ  who  has  finished  her  stadies  and  paaaed  all  ezamiiiatioiit  satif- 
fiKtorilj,  is  obfiged  to  accept  a  place  as  teacher. 

1 76.  Teachov  with  a  certificate  from  the  normal  school  for  girls  shall  always 
have  the  preference  in  appointments  to  places. 

1 77.  Every  pupil  from  the  normal  School,  who  has  not  senred  as  teacher  in 
one  of  the  pobiic  schools  for  five  jears,  must  refund  the  whole  cost  of  her  educsr 
tion  ;  and  loses  all  rights  of  preference. 

§  78  The  number  of  paid  pupils  in  the  normal  school  for  girls  will  be  50. 
Thie  pupils  of  die  primary  division  will  each  receive  30  piasters  per  month,  and 
those  01  the  primary-superior  division  60  piasters. 

n.    IMPERIAL  UKimtSITT. 

§  79.    There  is,  established  at  Constantinople,  an  Imperial  University. 

(1.)    FaaUtiei  and  SubjecU  of  ImtrucHon, 

§80.  The  Imperial  University  has  three  faculties,  viz. :  1.  Literature;  S. 
JjKW ;  3.  Natural  science  and  mathematics. 

a. — Literaiure. 

§  81  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  faculty  of  literature :  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  loeic,  rhetoric,  morals,  natural  law,  philo80])hy  of  history, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin,  comparative  philology, 
metrics,  universal  history,  archeology,  numismatics. 

b. — Law, 

§  82.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  faculty  of  law :  Mohammedan 
religious  and  civil  laws,  Roman  law,  French  Law,  commercial  and  maritime  law 
penal  code,  laws  of  administration,  national  law,  and  political  economy. 

c. — Natural  Science  and  Maihematics, 

§  83.  In  the  faculty  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  the  following  sub- 
jects are  taught :  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
soology,  geometry,  tri^r^dmctry,  geometry  applied  to  algebra,  analytical  and 
descriptive  geometry,  differential  andintegral  calculus,  rational  and  appli^  me- 
chanics, cosmography,  history  of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  mathe- 
matics. 

§  84.  The  language  employed  at  the  university  is  Turkish.  It  is,  however, 
permitted  to  teach  in  French  till  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  capable 
of  teaching  in  Turkish. 

§  85.  The  course  of  studies  in  every  faculty  covers  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  licentiate,  and  four  years  for  the  doctor-degree. 

§  86  A  detailed  programme  for  the  classes  of  every  faculty  is  prepared  by 
the  professors  of  each  faculty  at  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year  and  by 
the  director  of  the  university,  submitted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
his  approval. 

1 87.    The  lectures  are  all  oral  and  public,  and  anybody  may  attend. 

(2.)     The  Students. 

$88.  Every  young  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  16  may  be  inscribed  as 
student  at  the  University,  by  conforming  himself  to  the  existing  regulations. 

§  89.  He  must  first  name  his  place  of  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sent a  correspondent,  to  whom  toe  dean  of  the  faculty  can  address  himself  if 
necessary. 

$  90.  The  candidate  must  there,  before  a  committee  consisting  of  one  professor 
of  each  faculty,  undergo  an  examination  in  Turkish,  general  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  and  logic. 

$  91.  If  after  this  examination  the  committee  consider  the  candidate  admissi- 
ble, they  furnish  him  with  a  certificate,  in  virtue  of  which  the  candidate  may  in- 
scribe his  name  in  the  register  of  the  University  by  paying  one-half  lira  (100 
piasters  =  1P«.). 

§  92.  A  candidate  who  presents  a  certificate  from  some  recognized  government- 
school,  attesting  that  he  has  satisfactorily  studied  the  subjects  mentioned  in  §90, 
is  exempt  ^m  this  examination. 
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§  93.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  every  three-months'  trrni,  the  student  must 
in  nerson  renew  his  inscription  and  p&y  one-quarter  lira  every  term. 

§94.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  thiK,  the  student  roust  present  certificates  from 
all  the  professors  of  his  faculty  testifying  that  he  diligt'ntly  employed  his  time. 

§  95.  Every  student  who  infringes  the  regulations  of  the  University,  is  repri- 
manded by  the  professors ;  alter  a  third  reprimand  he  loses  one  or  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  if  no  improvement  is  visible  after  this,  he  can  be  excluded  for  the  space 
of  fh)m  one  month  to  one  year  from  the  University. 

§  96.  Loss  of  inscription,  and  exclusion,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  nni- 
Tcrsity-council. 

§  97.    All  the  students  live  and  board  in  town. 

(3.)     The  ProfesBon. 

f  98.  The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  nniversity  are  chosen  in  conformity 
with  the  chapter  of  this  law  relating  to  the  professorate. 

§  99.  The  salaries  are  fixed  at  the  following  rate ;  professors,  2,500  to  5,000 
piasters,  and  teachers  1,500  to  2,500  piasters  per  month. 

§  100.  Every  student  must  daily  put  his  name  on  the  stndent's  register,  and 
the  professors  must,  once  a  week,  examine  these  registers,  to  note  who  is  absent. 

§  101.  Every  term  (of  three  months  each)  the  profcsKirs  give  certificates  of 
assiduity  to  those  students  who  have  studied  diligently  and  regularly. 

(4.)     Examinations. 

§  102.  At  the  end  of  every  year  each  student,  who  has  obtained  fonr  inscrip- 
tions, must  undergo  an  examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year ; 
he  can  not  claim  his  fifth  inscription  if  he  has  not  passed  his  first  examination, 
nor  his  9th  if  he  has  not  pitssed  his  racond  examination,  &c. 

§  103.  At  the  end  of  tne  third  year  each  student  has  to  pass  two  examinations, 
one  on  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  one  on  the  whole  three  years'  course. 

§  104.  The  student  who  comes  out  victoriously  from  this  two-fold  trial  sub- 
mits to  the  dean  of  his  faculty  the  thesis  which  he  has  written,  on  t^ome  subject 
fiven  by  the  faculty.  If  the  dean  considers  it  presentable,  he  authorizes  the  stu- 
ent  -to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  examining-jury  composed  of  the  professors 
pf  the  faculty. 

§  105.  Every  student,  who  defends  his  thesis  snocessfully,  receives  a  certificate  as 
"  licentiate,''  with  the  sisal  of  the  University  and  signed  by  the  dean  and  secretary 
of  the  facultv  as  well  as  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  This  certificate  is  ac- 
cording to  tne  terms  of  the  examination-regulations  converted  into  a  diploma  as 
"licentiate." 

§  106.  Students  who  aspire  to  the  doctor-degree,  must,  after  having  obtained 
their  diploma  as  licentiate,  take  out  inscriptions  for  one  year  longer,  pans  another 
examination,  and  defend  another  thesis.  If  they  are  successful  and  obtain  a 
certificate,  the  Imperial  counsel  of  public  instruction  furnishes  them  with  the 
doctor-diploma. 

§  107.  The  examination-fee  is,  for  every  examination^  two  Turkish  liras, 
which  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  University. 

(5.)     Adminittration, 

§  108.  The  universi^  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  "  rector,"  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  "  Icade  "  on  tlie  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

§  109.  The  rector  must  see  that  all  the  regulations  are  properly  carried  out  ; 
he  must  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  students,  must  warn  them,  and  report 
them  to  their  tutors,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§110.  Every  year  the  rector  publicly  ^ves  an  account  of  all  he  has  done 
during  the  year,  of  the  state  of  the  university  and  of  projected  improvements. 

§111.  Every  faculty  elects  a  dean  from  its  own  number  for  the  term  of 
one  year. 

§  1 12.  The  dean  of  each  faculty  convokes  the  professors  of  his  faculty  when- 
ever he  deems  it  necessarv,  and  ho'lds  council  with  them. 

§  1 13.  The  deans  of  the  faculty  under  the  presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
rersity,  form  the  univerntjf<oMncU  which  decides  on  the  programme  of  studies,  tJ^ 
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discipline  of  tbe  nnirenitj,  carrent  busint^ss,  improycmcnts  to  be  introduced,  or 
to  be  recommended  to  the  mlBister  of  public  instruction. 

§  114.  Every  faculty  has  a  secretiiry,  chosen  by  the  faculty  from  among  its 
own  members  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

§115.  The  secretary  must  take  the  minutes  of  the  (acnlty-mectings,  has 
efaariTe  of  the  correspondence  and  the  presenration  of  the  archives. 

§  116.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  7,500  piasters  per  month ;  the  deans  receive 
besides  their  salaries  as  professors,  a  monthly  sum  of  1,000  piasters. 

§  117.  There  is  one  superintendent  (sunrcillant)  for  each  class,  the  university 
maintains  besides  a  number  of  servants.  The  superintendents  receive  300  piaa- 
ters  per  month,  and  the  servants  from  150  to  250  piasters. 

(6.)     VacationM. 

§  118.  There  are,  at  the  Imperial  University,  the  followinp:  vacations :  1.  Fri- 
day and  Sunday  in  every  week;  2.  Festival  tla^s  of  the  community;  3.  The 
festival  days  of  Kamasan ;  4.  The  month  following  the  examinations ;  5.  The 
•nmyersary  of  the  Suhan's  accession  to  the  throne. 

(7.)     Library. 

§  119.    A  library  is  formed  in  the  university-building. 

1 1 20.  The  librarian  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  "  Irad6  "  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  rector  and  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  librarian's  salary 
is  2,500  piasters  per  month. 

1 121.  An  annual  sum  of  25,000  piasters  is  appropriat(.*d  for  the  library. 

1 122.  The  library  is  permitted  to  receive  donations  and  legacies  from  private 
individuals,  and  make  exchanges  with  other  libraries. 

§  123.  The  library  is  open  ever}-  day  for  the  students  and  the  professors  of  the 
university,  and,  at  certain  stated  times,  for  the  public. 

(8.)     Budget, 

§  124.  The  university  has  a  specinl  treasury  confided  to  a  treasurer,  who  is 
appointed  by  Imperial  "  Iradd  "  on  recommendation  by  the  rector  and  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction. 

§  125.  The  sources  of  income  are  the  following :  1.  The  inscription  fees  and 
certificates;  2.  Donations  and  legacies  from  private  individuals;  3  An  annual 
subsidy  from  the  imperial  govcnimeni,  intended  to  cover  any  annual  delieit. 

§  126.  The  expenses  of  the  University  arew  1.  The  salaries  of  the  rector,  the 
professors  and  employees ;  2.  The  heating  of  tlie  establishment ;  3.  Repairs  and 
the  annual  siilwidy  to  the  library. 

§  127.  The  annual  account  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be  handed  in  to 
the  imi)erial  council  of  public  instruction. 

§  128.  There  will  be  established  iu  connection  with  the  university  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  coin^,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  These  insti- 
tutions will  have  their  separate  staff  of  officials. 

IL      PRIVATE   OR   NON-GOVERNMENT   SCHOOLS.      (ecoleS  ItbreS.) 

§129.  The  **  holes  libres"  Are  those  schools  which  have  been  founded  by 
communes,  associations,  or  by  private  individuals,  both  Turkish  subjects  and 
foreigners.  Insi ruction  in  these  s<'hools  is  gratuitous,  the  expenses  being  borne 
by  their  founders.  The  foundation  of  "  ecotes  libres  **  in  the  provinces  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  governor-general  and  the  academical  coui.cil,  and  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  This  sanction  will  only  be  givesi 
on  the  following  conditions :  I .  The  teachers  and  professors  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  C4ipacity  or  diploma  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  or  from  the 
local  academical  council ;  2.  The  programmes  of  instruction  and  the  text-books 
used  in  these  schools  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  or 
the  local  academical  council,  i^verj'  "  tcoU  libre  "  which  has  been  opened  withk 
out  fulfilling  these  conditions  will  be  closed  by  the  authorities. 

§  130.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  for  the  teachers  to  maltreat  stubborn  or  idle 
scholars,  or  use  any  abusive  language.  The  different  degrees  of  punishments 
will  be  indicated  in  a  special  code  of  instructions.  Any  violation  of  these  rules 
will  be  punished  according  to  law.  The  regulation  mentioned  in  this  section  has 
reference  to  the  public  fcbools  as  well  as  to  the  **  6ooUm  Ubret,^' 
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n.    ADMINISTBATION  Of  PUBLIC  11I8TBUCTI0N 
I-^IimiRIAL  COUNCIL  OF  PUBLIC   IKBTRUCTION. 

§  131.  There  will  be  established  at  Constantinople  a  great  or  imperial  conndl 
of  public  instruction,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  the  minister,  and  will  be 
divided  into  a  scientific  and  administrative  section. 

§  132.  The  general  assembly  of  the  imperial  council  will  consist  of  its  two 
united  sections,  two  state-counselors,  two  counselors  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  two  "  vUmaa"  two  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  different  denominations.  It  assembles  twice  a  year,  under  the  prcsidcncv 
of  the  Minister,  and  will  continue  in  session  as  long  as  is  required  by  its  busi- 
ness. 

Scientific  Section. 

§  133.  The  scientific  section  will  assemble  twice  a  week.  It  will  have  a  presi- 
dent, permanent,  honorary  and  correspondent  members.  The  permanent  mem- 
bers must  be  Turkish  subjects ;  their  number  will  be  eight.  The  number  of 
honorary  members  is  not  restricted.  Two  secretaries  will  be  attached  to  this 
section,  and  the  corresponding  secretary  must  know  the  French  language.  Deans 
of  faculties,  and  directors  of  superior  schools,  are,  by  right,  members  of  the  scien- 
t^c  section,  and  must  be  present  whenever  specially  wanted. 

§  134.  The  specifU  object  of  the  scientific  section  is,  to  provide  by  original 
composition  on  translation,  and  by  ofler  of  rewards,  diplomas,  and  in  other  ways, 
all  text-books  and  other  works  required  for  the  study  of  the  classical,  and  the 
•Turkish  languages,  and  of  science  and  art.  The  State  grants  an  annual  subsidy 
of  one  million  of  piasters  for  the  pay  of  authors  and  transUtors  employed  in  this 
service. 

§  135.  The  members  of  the  scientific  section  are  responsible  officials,  and  must 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  render  an  account  of  the  work  oone. 

§  136.  The.  permanent  members  of  the  scientific  section  are  chosen  from 
Turkish  subjects  who  are  acquainted  with  one  of  the  following  languages :  Ara- 
bic, Greek,  Latin,  or  one  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe ;  who  are  thor- 
oughly versed  with  one  science,  as  well  as  with  the  Turkish  language  and  litera- 
tare,  and  arc  able  to  compose  and  translate  in  this  language. 

§  137.  Honorary  member^  are  privileged  to  correspond  with  the  scientific 
•ection,  to  bring  to  its  knowledge  all  researches,  experiences,  discoveries,  and 
works  in  literature  and  science,  and  to  be  present  at  the  extraordinary  sessions 
which  are  held  once  every  three  months. 

AdmuUstrative  Section, 

§  138.  The  administrative  section  is  composed  of  one  president,  two  vice-pres- 
idents, and  four  eeneral-inspectors,  half  Monammedan  and  half  non-Mohamme- 
dan, as  well  as  of  six  extra  members,  of  whom  one-third  are  non-Mohammedans. 
A  general  secretary  is  attached  to  the  section,  who  will  attend  every  day,  and  is 
chajrged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  of  the  capital  and  the  provin- 
ces, the  academic  councils,  libraries,  museums,  and  imperial  printing  establish- 
ments. This  section  is  charged  with  the  nomination  or  professors,  the  examina- 
tion of  all  differences  among  professors,  and  the  supervision  of  everything  relating 
to  public  instruction,  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget. 

1 139.  The  two  sections  will  unite  as  often  as  is  deemed  necessary  under  the 
president  of  that  section,  to  whose  domain  the  affair  belongs,  which  has  caused 
the  united  assembly. 

§  140.  The  salaries  of  members  of  these  two  sections  will  be  as  follows :  Each 
president,  7,500  piasters ;  each  member,  4000  piasters  per  month ;  general  secre- 
taries, 3,000  piasters.  All  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

1 141.  There  will  be  attached  to  both  sections  a  bureau  of  correspondence  and 
R  bureau  of  accounts. 

§  142.  The  treasury  of  public  instruction,  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  will 
be  maoaged  by  a  special  functionary. 
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II.     ACADBIIIO  OOUirCILS  IV  TBB  PBOTIITCBfl. 

1 143.  There  will  be  in  the  chief  citj  of  every  province  (viiayet)  an  academic 
council,  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  council  of  public  instruction  at  Constan- 
tinople. Its  president  will  have  the  title.  '*  rector  of  academy/'  and  it  will  be 
composed  as  follows :  two  vice-rectors  (one  Mohammedan  and  one  non-Mo- 
hammedan) ;  four  general  inspectors,  two  Mohammednns  and  two  non-Mohnm- 
medans;  four  to  ten  members  (half  Mohammedan  and  half  non-Mohammedan); 
a  secretary,  an  accountant,  and  a  treasurer.  Kvery  chief  town  (SoMdjak)  of  a 
department  will,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  locality,  have  one  or  two  university 
functionaries  with  the  title  "  inspectors,"  one  Mohammedan,  the  other  non-Mo- 
hammedan. These  inspectors  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  province.  All  the  functionaries  mentioned  in  this  section  must  be 
Turkish  subjects. 

§  144.  Rectors,  rice-rectors,  general  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors  of  the 
academic  councils  will  be  appointed  by  the  Sultan  on  recommcndatiuu  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  All  other  functionaries  must  be  Sfqusiinted  with 
the  locality,  and  will  be  appointed  on  recommendation  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  province,  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  can  not  be  displaced 
without  his  sanction. 

§  145.  The  rectors,  vice  rectors,  inspector-general,  inspectors,  secretaries,  ac- 
countants, and  treasurers,  will  receive  per  month :  the  rectors  3,000  to  5,000 
plasters;  the  vice-rector,  S,000  piasters;  the  inspector-general,  2,000;  the  in- 
spector, 2,000;  the  secretaries,  accountants,  and  treasurers,  from  500  to  1,000 
piasters.    Inspector-generals  have  also  their  traveling  expenses  iMiid. 

§  146.  The  duties  of  the  academic  councils  are  as  follows  :  1  o  carry  out  the 
instructions  transmitted  to  them  by  the  departments  of  public  instruction ;  to 
administer  strictly,  in  their  respective  provinces,  the  provisions  of  this  law ;  to 
manage  the  appropriations  of  tne  State  as  well  as  the  additional  local  tax  levied 
for  public  instruction,  to  superintend  schools,  libraries,  printing  establishments, 
and  similar  institutions  in  their  provinces,  lo  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  to  introduce  improvements,  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
public  instruction  in  their  province,  and  make  suggestion  of  desirable  improve- 
ments, to  deliver  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
which  has  to  regulate  its  bndget  in  accordance  with  it,  to  work  in  perfecting 
public  instruction  in  every  possible  way,  to  select  and  appoint  professors  and 
teachers,  to  hold  public  examinations  and  give  diplomas  and  certificates. 

§  147.  The  rectors  and  vicejrectors  will  give  all  their  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  current  business,  to  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  improvements  re- 
solved upon,  as  well  as  to  the  strict  execution  of  the  present  law.  and  the  orders 
which  they  may  receive  fh>m  the  department  of  public  instructiofi.  They  will 
inspect  the  schools  and  libraries,  especially  the  preparatory  schools,  the  lyceums 
ana  special  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of  their  province,  to  re^^ulate  the  ex{)enses 
and  see  that  the  funds  are  not  misapplied,  or  fail  in  their  object.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  "  rector  of  the  academy." 

§  148.  The  inspector-generals,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  must,  alter- 
nately, inspect  schools  and  librarrics  of  the  province,  and  superintend  the  actions 
of  the  department-inspectors.  They  will,  in  their  circuits,  see  to  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  schools  in  the  limits  traced  by  the  law ;  and  are  authorized,  with- 
out special  direction  from  higher  authorities,  to  issue  orders  within  the  sphere  of 
their  functions,  nnd  recommend  general  measures  to  the  academic  council  for 
approbation.  On  their  return  they  must  submit  to  the  council  a  cireumstantial 
report  of  all  their  personal  observations. 

§  149.  Every  inspector  will,  on  his  appointment,  visit  his  department  once  in 
every  three  months,  and  once  every  hnlf-year  as  soon  as  the  schools  arc  organized. 
They  are  authorized  to  introduce,  without  any  previous  authorization,  indispen- 
sable improvements  in  the  sphere  of  their  functions,  and  to  submit  general 
measures  to  the  academic  council  of  their  province,  to  which  council  they  must 
hand  in  a  report  every  month. 

$  150.  Honorary  members  will,  as  often  as  their  time  permits,  examine  mat- 
ters submitted  to  the  academic  council  of  their  province ;  and  must  perform  all 
special  missions,  with  which  they  may  be  intrusted  by  the  council. 

f  151.    Professors  of  schools  will  communicate  with  the  inspector-generals  or 
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ia^Mctors  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside.  If  these  functionaries  arc  nbsent, 
tiic  teachers  of  primary  schools  will  aJdress  themselves  to  the  professors  of  the 
nearest  primary-superior  school  or  preparatory  school ;  those  of  the  primary- 
•aperior  sehoots  to  the  professors  of  preparatory  schools,  or  directly  to  the  in- 
spectors, and  they,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter,  will  refer  it  to  the 
prefect  of  the  department  (Itva)  or  the  academic  councils. 

§  152.  The  academic  councils  will  refer,  in  case  of  douht,  everything  to  the 
governor-general  of  their  province,  and,  if  necessary,  directly  to  the  imperial 
ministry  of  public  instruction. 

ni.      EXAMINATIONS,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CEHTIPICATBS. 

§  153.  There  shall  be  held  three  kinds  of  examinations  in  the  public  schools. 
The  first  comprises  the  class  examinations,  held  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  \)asa 
popils  from  one  class  to  another ;  the  second  comprises  school  examinations, 
which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year ;  and  the  tliird,  public  exam- 
inations for  diplomas. 

§  154.  Examinations  of  the  first  kind  are  held  in  primary  schools  by  the 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  town  council ;  in  the 
primary  superior  schools,  by  a  professor  from  the  preparatory  school ;  and  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  by  a  professor  from  the  lyceum.  If  there  is  no  preparatory 
school  nor  lyceum  in  the  place,  the  professors  of  the  school  hold  the  examinai- 
tions.  In  preparatory  schoo  s  a  general  inspector  will  assiist,  if  possible,  at  these 
examinations.  As  regards  the  final  examinations  in  lyccums,  they  arc  to  take 
place  before  the  academic  councils ;  at  Cont^tantinoplc,  before  some  persons  cho- 
sen from  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  and  some  professor  of  the 
normal  school,  or  the  university.  Pupils  who  have  passed  these  examinations 
arc  furnished  with  certificates. 

§  155.  Examinations  of  the  second  kind  are  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  indicated  in  the  preceding:  section ;  and  pupils  who  have  passed  them,  re- 
ceive certificates,  exempting  them  from  any  exammation  otherwise  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  high  school. 

§156.  Every  pupil  of  a  superior  school  passes  his  examination  before  the 
professors  of  his  division  or  his  faculty,  and  by  handing  m  his  certificate,  pre- 
viously received  at  school,  he  obtains  a  diploma  frt>m  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Pul)Iic  Instruction. 

§  1 57.  Examinations  of  the  third  kind  are  sub-divided  as  follows  :  first,  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  of  literature,  science,  and  lawj  second,  for  that  of  licentiate  of 
literature,  science,  and  law ;  and  third,  for  the  doctor's  degree  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, law,  and  medicine. 

§  158.  A  pupil  fix»ra  the  preparatory  school  can,  on  the  presentation  of  his 
certificate,  pass  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  literature,  science, 
and  law,  before  an  examining  jiiry,  composed,  at  Constantinople,  of  the  scien- 
tific section  of  the  imperial  conncil  of  public  instruction,  the  professors  of  the 
University,  and  the  directors  of  the  superior  schools ;  and  in  the  provinces,  of  the 
rector  and  members  of  the  academic  council.  The  examination  is  oral,  and,  if 
passed,  the  pupil  receives  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
oultan,  having  at  the  head  the  Imperial  Chiffre,  and  signed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  This  diploma  will  mention  the  name  of  tne  academic  coun- 
cil, before  which  the  candidate  passed  his  examination.  The  examination  fee  is 
two  liras.  These  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  degree  continue  in  session  dur- 
ing three  months  every  year,  and  are  open  for  candidates  during  that  period. 

§  159.  A  pupil  who  fails  on  his  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
may  present  himself  again  towards  the  end  of  this  examination  period.  If  he 
fails  the  second  time,  he  cannot  present  himself  for  a  third  examination  until  the 
following  year ;  when,  if  he  fails,  he  may  still  present  himself  a  fourth  time  dur- 
ing the  examination  period  of  the  same  year,  when,  if  he  fails,  he  is  forever  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  bachelor. 

§  160.  The  programme  for  the  bachelor's  examination  is  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished by  the  saentific  section  of  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  in 
conformity  with  a  conrse  of  studies  pursued  at  the  preparatory  schools. 

§  161.  ^Every  bachelor  is  admitted  without  examination,  at  the  superior  and 
normal  schools. 
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1 16S.  No  iiidiTidoftl  can  op«i  a  prinile  tdiool,  «Ten  a  primary  one,  withonl 
poBwssing  a  diploma  of  a  bachoior. 

1 163.  Ererj  bachelor  m  \y  obtain  a  plaee  in  gOToraniAttt  oflloei^  according  10 
tlie  specialty  for  whicb  ho  hit  punod  hii  examination. 

§  161.  ever/  papil  who  htu  fintiihed  his  Htudiei  in  the  saperior  diviition  of  th« 
l^cenm  may  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  by  oxhibitinsr  either  a  c^r- 
tificatd  firom  the  lycenm  or  adiplomi  of  bajhclor.  The  oxaminition  is  Ixith  oral 
and  written.  A  candidate  who  hal  been  atlmittiNl  to  this  deffrov},  autl  every  stu- 
dent in  the  University,  who  h  is  finisheil  his  third  year,  and  every  pupil  of  the 
normal  school,  who  has  finished  his  second  year,  will  receive,  on  pnMcnting  hit 
certificate  from  the  faculty  or  norm:il  school,  a  diploma  of  licentiate  from  the 
minister  ofpublic  instruction.     The  examination  foe  is  throe  liras. 

§  165.  The  duration  of  the  exainination  wriod,  and  the  moJo  of  examina- 
tion, are  the  same  as  those  for  the  bachelor's  dogpree.  The  prugramuu  is  drawn 
np  and  published  by  the  scientific  section. 

§  166.  Every  licentiate  miy  bo  nominated  to  important  places  in  tha  admin- 
istrative bnuiclies  of  the  government,  according  to  tJio  specialty  for  which  he  his 
passed  his  examination. 

§  167.  Bvery  licentiate  who  has  finished  his  second  year  at  the  lycenm  divis- 
ion of  the  normal  school,  may  be  appointed  as  professor  in  a  prepariitory  school, 
or  as  teacher  in  a  lycenm. 

§  168.  A  pupil,* after  completing  the  course  in  thft  lycenm  division  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  or  in  a  special  school,  h:is  passed  in  his  school  an  examination  for  tlie 
degp*ee  of  doctor,  receives  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  a  dtwtor's  diplomn,  givon 
by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.     The  examination  feu  is  fi  vc  lir  is. 

§  169.  The  duration  of  the  examination  and  the  mode,  are  similar  to  tho^e 
previously  given.  Th?  progr  imm }  is  drawn  np  and  published  by  the  direction 
of  the  superior  schools,  and  approved  by  the  mmister  of  public  instruction. 

1 170.  Every  doctor  miy,  according  to  his  siMxrialty,  bo  iippointed  to  superior 
places  in  the  administration.  Hu  m  ly  likewise  become  a  memnor  of  the  scientific 
section,  and  successively  l>ecom8  professor  and  director  of  a  lyceum,  and  then  of 
a  snpiTior  school,  and  finally  of  tnc  normal  school. 

§  171.  At  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year  the  scientific  section  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  academic  coanuils  in  the  provinces,  divide  themselves  into  throe 
committees,  forming  three  examining  juries,  namely,  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
the  licentiate's,  and  the  doctor's  degree. 

§  172.  Ballots  are  cast  into  three  difilirent  boxes,  for  white,  red,  or  black 
balls ;  the  white  signifying  good ;  the  red,  passable ;  and  the  black,  bad. 

§  173.  A  pupil  who  his  obcaine<l  three  white  bills  is  considered  as  having 
passed  his  examination  woll.  His  niitno,  with  honomhlo  mention,  is  insiTib.>d 
m  the  archives  of  the  university  and  the  academic  councils.  One  white  b  ill  and 
two  red  wUl  still  entitle  a  pupil  to  pass  his  examin!ition.  Pimils  who  obtain 
three  red  balls,  or  two  white  and  one  black,  at  the  exiiniuation  for  baciielor,  are 
still  allowed  to  pass.  But  if  they  obt«un  thsse  sain-j  balls  at  tha  examination  for 
licentiate  or  doctor,  they  will  be  rejected.  The  names  of  candidates  who  receive 
diplomas  are  inscribed  in  large  characters,  on  tablets  hung  at  the  great  cntraiu-e 
portal  of  the  scientific  section,  or  that  of  the  academic  council. 

§  174.  Any  Turkish  subject,  who  has  not  gone  regiUarly  through  the  publ'c 
schools,  if  he  desires  it,  may  present  himself  for  any  examination,  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  this  law.  Every  bachelor  may  present 
himself  at  the  examination  tor  licentiate ;  and  every  licentiate  at  that  for  the 
doctor's,  degree. 

§  175.  Any  foreigner  may  receive  a  public  examinntion  by  paying:  the  exam- 
ination fee;  and  may  also  obtain  the  degrees.  But  he  cannot  be  eligible  to  the 
prerogatives  attaching  to  the  diplomas. 

§  176.  The  examination  fees  are  paid  by  the  candidate  before  his  examina- 
tion ;  and  if  rejected,  he  can  reclaim  only  one-half  the  fee. 

§  177.  Twenty  days  before  the  annual  vacation,  a  general  competition  be- 
tween picked  scholars  from  the  preparatory  schools  and  lyceums,  is  held.  Each 
class  writes  compositions  on  various  subjects,  which  are  submitted  to  an  examin- 
ing committee  who  fix  the  amount  of  the  prisses.  The  solemn  distribution  of 
mixes  takes  place  at  Constantinople,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  preside 
Ing,  before  aa  membly  composed  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instmctioa 
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the  professors  of  the  university,  and  the  directors  of  special  schools.  It  is  also 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  ana  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  provinces  it  takes  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor 
General,  in  the  presence  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  academic  councils,  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  and  other  prominent  persons.  Pupils  who  obtain  prizes 
at  these  competitive  examinations,  are  called  out  separately  and  receive  their 
prizes  from  the  hands  of  the  president.  There  are  four  prizes,  of  which  two  silver 
medals  are  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
three  classes  of  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums ;  and  two  bronze  medals  to 
the  two  best  pupils  in  the  third  year  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

IT.      TBACHBR8  AVD  PROFESSORS. 

§  178.  The  teachers  and  professors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  empire  must 
bo  Turkish  subjects.  No  one  con  be  teacher  in  a  public  school,  unless  he  is 
provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  primary  section  of  the  normal  school. 

§  179.  Teachers  of  public  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  ex- 
empting from  military  service. 

§  180.  Every  teacher  who  has  violated  the  regulations  of  the  school  will  be 
censured  or  reprimanded ;  if  the  offense  is  repeat^,  he  will  be  discharged. 

§  181.  The  professors  of  the  primary-superior  schools  will  be  selected  from 
the  successful  pupils  of  the  primary-superior  division  of  the  normal  school. 
They  must  be  at  least  twenty-fivo  years  old,  be  of  good  moral  standing,  and  not 
afflicted  with  any  disease. 

§  182.  If  there  is  a  professor's  vacancy  in  a  primary-superior  school,  the  old- 
est teacher  will  receive  the  place.  The  some  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  lyceums. 

§  183.  Every  professor  of  RuckdU  who  is  able  to  pass  his  examination  in  the 
preparatory  division  of  the  normal  school,  and  everjr  licentiate,  may  become 
teachers  in  a  preparatory  school.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  lyceums. 

§  184.  The  oldest  professors  of  preparatory  schools,  and  the  oldest  teachers 
of  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums,  will,  m  case  of  vacancies,  be  nominated 
as  professors  in  Ivoeums ;  not,  however,  without  having  a  doctor^s  diploma. 

$185.  The  oldest  professors  of  lyceums  and  superior  schools,  can  in  case  of 
vacancies,  be  appointed  inspectors-general,  members  and  vioe-rectors  of  the  aca- 
demic councils,  directors  of  lyceums  and  special  schools. 

§  186.  Every  professor  of  a  public  school,  lyccum,  or  special  school,  who 
n^lects  hU  duties,  will  be  fined  an  amount  in  proportion  to  uie  time  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  if  this  period  exceeds  ten  days  during  a  month,  he  will  be  discharged, 
after  having  been  duly  notified. 

1 1 87.  Every  pronssor  guilty  of  a  crime,  loses  his  diploma,  and  his  name  is 
struck  from  the  list. 

§  188.  Professors  who  are  members  of  examining  juries,  will  receive,  as  long 
as  they  are  in  session,  a  suitable  remuneration. 

§  189.  The  professors  of  primary-superior  schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
will,  if  they  desire  it,  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  on  their  own  account  out- 
side of  their  regular  school-duties. 

§  190.  Pro&sors  who  wish  to  retire  can  do  so  by  conforming  to  the  general 
regulations  on  this  subject 

§  191.  The  amount  of  pensions  to  be  accorded  to  retired  professors,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  is  determined  according  to  the  pension  regulations. 

Y.      THB   BUDGET. 

§  192.  The  revenues  of  the  general  administration  of  public  instruction  con- 
sist of  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  state,  the  additional  contributions  from  the 
people,  the  assessments  of  the  Vevcaf,  donations  and  legacies  made  by  private 
mdividuals,  the  board-money  of  the  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  special  schools, 
the  examination  fees,  and  the  fines. 

.  §  193.  The  budget  of  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction  of  the  pri- 
mary-superior schools  and  the  preparatory  schools  of  Constantinople,  is  drawn 
np  every  year  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  council,  and  approved  by  the 
council  of  state.    As  soon  as  it  has  received  the  Imperial  sanction,  the  additional 
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sum  will  be  levied  on  the  popniation  through  the  manidpa]  authorities,  and 
placed  in  thp  central  treaaurjr  of  public  iuitruction,  u>(j;etUer  with  tlw  Bulwiily 
from  the  state. 

§  194.  The  budget  of  the  academic  coundls,  the  primar^r-gnpcrior  and  i\m 
preparatory-  scbooU  in  the  provinces,  will  be  drawn  uii  bjr  tliew;  couiM'iU,  and 
after  having  been  approved  b^  the  general  council  of  tne  vUayti,  will  lie  Siriit  to 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  order  to  be  submitted  t4>  the  council  of  utate. 
Tlie  additional  snm  levied  on  the  people  in  the  provinces  is  put  in  the  central 
treasury  of  public  instruction. 

§  195.  The  permanent  assessments  of  the  voeoufi  and  special  donations,  will 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  additional  contribution  froni  tlic  people. 

§  196.  The  annual  allocations  of  the  primary-superior  f^hools,  lioth  Moham* 
medan  and  Christian,  will  be  determtneu  separately  acconling  to  the  amount 
oontributed  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  by  the  iitate. 
The  same  applies  to  tlie  as^ssments  and  expenditure  of  tlio  preparatory  schools 
and  the  acaaemic  councils. 

§  197.  Every  community  will  pay  its  quota  in  the  chapter  of  receipu  of  tlie 
budget,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  against  a  receipt  in  tlie  respective  lociUitiPS, 
in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  academic  council ;  and  this  will  be  domi 
by  special  agents.  The  assessments  of  schools  located  in  the  Hvom  (dcpartmrntu), 
will  be  advanced  icgnlarly  every  month  by  drafts  on  the  public  treasuries  or 
other  establishments. 

§  198.  The  maintenance  of  the  primary  schools  falls  to  the  charge  of  the 
communities ;  the  annual  assessment  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  localitv,  Htlier 
in  money  or  in  kind,  is  not  to  exceed  900  piasters,  and  may  not  be  less  than  600. 
The  repartition  of  this  sum  will  be  made  monthly  or  at  certain  times  determintHl 
by  the  local  authorities  on  the  productions  of  the  vacouf  of  the  school,  or  if  tlicre 
b  none,  on  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  villase.  In  case  the  sum  raised 
dionld  not  suffice,  the  deficit  will  be  reassessed  on  the  whole  village. 
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IRTftODDCnOIt. 

Tbb  Swiss  Confederation  wu  founded  on  the  first  of  Jaouarj,  181S, 
by  the  cantons  Uri,  Schwji  aod  Unterwaldea  Id  13C3  it  numbered  8 
cuitons,  and  in  151S  it  was  ooinposod  of  IScaDtons,  This  old  Confuden- 
tion  of  13  cantons  waa  increaaed  by  the  adherence  of  several  lubject  ter- 
ritories, and  existed  till  1T98,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  it»- 
public,  which  lasted  four  ;ear&  In  1S08,  Napoleon  1,  organized  a  new 
Confederation,  comiKMed  of  19  cantons,  by  tha  addition  of  St  Gidl,  the 
Grisons,  Argoria,  ThurgoTia,  Tessin  and  Vaud.  This  Confederation  was 
modified  in  1816,  and  the  number  of  cantons  wag  increaMd  to  22  by  the 
T^^misaion  of  Valaia,  Neuft^itel  and  Oenera,  which  kft«r  the  roTolution 
in  1648,  formed  the  present  Confederation. 


CANTON 

Am 

MPITLATIOII. 

No..f 

rm.np- 

laaa. 

Pc.lq  tnUa 

CMbolfc. 

PloMlUlit 

Ut«. 

Zurich, 

eGS.3 

297.H<I 

Bes.s 

11,497 

964,S0B 

Beme,     .        -        . 

a,5ei.s 

48il,E1fl 

17B.8 

68.672 

466,862 

Uoerne,     -       - 

687.4 

1S0.9H6 

226.1 

128.248 

S,697 

TTri,        -       ■       - 

430.^ 

14.761 

34.4 

14,722 

■t9 

S.>hwTI,           - 

SSS.S 

4tI,lM 

1 30.6 

44,649 

639 

1       268.8 

J    13,399 

t        96.6 

j    13,304 

I       » 

Lo*er, 

f 

t 

\    11,606 

f 

Glariis,  • 

279-8 

107.fl 

6.886 

27.663 

Zug,    .        .        - 

85.4 

l9,6iS7 

204.4 

19.036 

622 

Frejbourg,      - 

6fla.9 

177.! 

90.382 

16,678 

Soleiire,       - 

S54.« 

69.647 

273.6 

W,''99 

9,(128 

Basle,  Town.  - 

)       184.6 

(  41.851 

(      480.2 

I     »,S9a 

80,826 

i        3 

"     County,      - 

f 

1   61,773 

f 

(     9,824 

41,721 

t 

SchainiatiBeD, 

119,7 

36,946 

294.9 

9,080 

83,489 

Appeuiell,  Eilerior, 

(       182.8 

(  48.804 

)       369.3 

J     9,848 
1    11,896 

46,369 

t       8 

Interior, 

r 

1    12,020 

f 

f 

St.  Gall,       - 

747.7 

181,091 

228.2 

111,087 

Ori».mi.  -        .        - 

8,968.0 

91,177 

30.2 

29,003 

6a;iHfl 

ArgoTia,      .        . 

SOiA 

199.600 

897.7 

88,683 

104,386 

Thurgorla,      -        - 

S68.8 

80.347 

368.6 

23,159 

87,861 

TeMio,  (Ticino,) 

l,fl»4.7 

131,896 

113,8 

131,24) 

116 

Vaud,     -        -        . 

I,I8I.« 

21 S.  806 

168.8 

12.931 

199.465 

Valaii,         -        • 

1,661.6 

90.880 

60.6 

90,169 

KiufcliUel,     - 

aso.a 

87.847 

2G2.6 

9.369 

77.476 

GeMfa,      -       - 

91.8 

83,840 

702.6 

72.365 

7o.a8a 

Totil.  . 

15,888.1. 

a,SS4.242 

157.2 

l.m0,4B9 

1,48.S,2HS 

1-28 

Totri.   ■         ■  15,a88.l- 2,634.242  157.2  l.m0,4B9  1,483, 2HS         1-28 

Pablic  imtniction  in  SwiturUnd  is,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
Aden]  Polytechitic  Sehod  and  the  milittrj  conraes,  regulated  by 
MBtonal  lagiilatKW,  of  wkiok  Ihe  talioiria^  m  tbo  gtnend  retulu : 


PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ARGOVLL 


ARBA — ^POFULAnON— OOTSBIIMBIIT. 

The  canton  of  Argovia  or  Aargau  (the  country  of  the  Aar)  is  bounded 
by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Zug,  Luzem,  Bern,  S<^eure,  Basle,  and  the 
plain  which  separates  it  from  Baden,  and  had,  in  1864,  on  an  area  of  502 
square  miles,  199,600  inhabitants,  of  whom  104,385  were  Plrotestants,  and 
88,583  Catholics. 

The  present  canton  ArgoTia  has  only  been  framed  in  recent  time.  It 
consisted  formerly  of  three  separate  parts,  two  of  them  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  neighboring  cantons,  and  one  belonging  at  least 
nominally  to  Austria.  Two  of  them  were  united  under  the  name  **Aarau 
and  Baden"  in  1798,  and  in  1803,  through  the  influence  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  third  part  was  united  to  these,  and  the  whole  called  **  The  Canton  of 
Argovia."  In  1830,  an  insurrection  took  place  by  the  people  against  the 
oligarchical  Government,  and  a  new  and  liberal  constitution  was  introduced. 
In  1841,  another  insurrection  was  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overcome.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  convents  were  abol- 
ished; but  in  1843,  four  nunneries  were  sanctioned  again.  The  constitu- 
tion has  been  revised  twice,  in  1852  and  1862.  In  the  last  mentioned 
year  the  re-actionary  party  gained  a  victory,  by  preventing  the  passing  of 
a  law  putting  Jews  and  Christians  on  a  fooUng  of  equality.  Since  then 
considerable  excitement  has  existed  in  the  canton,  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  change  hat  been  made. 

PUBLIC  IN8TKUCTION. 

Hie  school  laws  in  force  in  1868  were  framed  in  1865.  There  is  a  can- 
tonal Board  of  Eklucation  (Erzichungsreth),  consisting  of  6  members,  the 
president  of  which  has  the  title.  Director  of  Eklucation  (Erzichung»' 
director).  The  duties  of  the  Board  are :  to  consider  thoroughly  all  laws, 
rales,  and  regulations  relating  to  school  matters,  present  text-books,  draw 
up  programmes  of  instruction,  establish  new  schools,  and  appoint  and  pay 
teachers  and  school  inspectors.  The  District  School  Board  consists  of  7 
members ;  its  functions  are,  to  manage  the  school  funds  and  build  and  care 
for  school-houses.  From  among  its  number  the  cantonal  Board  of  Educa- 
tion selects  inspectors,  who  must  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at 
least  twice  every  half-year.  The  immediate  supervision  of  each  school  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  school  board  ( Schulpflege)  of  5  to  9  members — ^half 
of  them  chosen  by  the  District  School  Board,  the  other  half  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities. 


Si  PUBLIC  iNciTiiUCTION  IN  ARQOYIA. 

1.    Primary  Schools* 

In  every  village  of  40  children,  there  must  be  a  primary  school.  If  the 
number  of  children  during  4  years  exceeds  80,  a  second  school  must  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  surveying,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  If  all  the  classes 
are  united  under  one  teacher,  the  school  is  called  a  united  school  (gesammt- 
schulej;  if  there  are  several  classes,  with  a  teacher  for  each,  a  graduated 
school  (successionxchule);  if,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  scholars, 
the  school  is  divided  into  two  dirisions,  it  is  called  a  parallel  school 
(parallelschule).  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  eight  years,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  special  regard  is  paid  to  the  demands  of  practical  life. 
Every  child  is  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  fiileentb 
years  of  its  age.  The  number  of  school-hours  during  the  first  six  years  is, 
during  summer,  15,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  12 ;  in  winter,  18  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  24  during  the  following  years.  Girls  attending 
an  industrial  school  are  to  have  at  least  15  hours  in  summer,  and  27  in 
winter. 

Programme  of  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
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16       18  15      24  15      24  12      24 

There  is  to  be  an  industrial-school  in  every  village,  which  every  girl  is 
obliged  to  attend  with  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  her  school- 
ing. If  there  are  more  than  30  scholars  there  are  to  be  two  divisions ;  if 
more  than  60,  three,  &c.  Number  of  hours  per  week,  in  siunmer  3,  and 
in  winter  6. 

Repetilion-schoolSy  or  Supplementary-schools^  have  only  2  or  3  classes, 
and  a  one  year's  course,  and  are  especially  intended  for  farmers  and  me- 
chanics. To  every  one  of  these  schools  the  government  contributes  the 
sum  of  1,000  francs.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  Religion,  read- 
ing, grammar,  French,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  drawing, 
calligraphy,  singing,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences; — for  girls, 
besides,  needle-work  and  domestic  economy.  Conditions  of  admission 
are :  the  age  of  12-13 ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taught  at 
the  primary  schools.  The  teachers,  who  have  a  salary  of  1,000  francs, 
arc  obliged  to  keep  24-80  hours  a  week. 

Every  proprietor  of  a  factca*y,  who  employs  children  between  the  ages 
of  7-15,  is  obliged  by  law,  to  establish  a  special  school  for  them,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  gratis  for  at  least  12  hours  per  weelu    The  organize- 
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tion  of  tliese  schools,  and  the  course  of  ias^ction,  are  the  same  as  that 
of  tlie  primary  chools.  All  the  infant  schools  are  also  under  the  8U{)ervis- 
ion  of  the  educational  authorities,  and  receive  some  pecuniary  aid  firom  the 
government.  In  all  these  schools  a  very  strict  discipline  is  maintained^ 
mnd  evci*y  unexcused  absence  is  punished  by  a  fine  or  incarceialion. 

IHstrici-schools  are  intended  to  extend  the  knowledge  gaint^  at  the 
priniar}'  schools,  and  prepare  scholars  for  the  liigher  crantonal  inbtitutions. 
The  course  of  instruction  lasts  4  years,  and  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects :  religion,  German,  French,  geometry,  aritlmietic,  general  history, 
history  of  Switzerland,  geography  (general  and  Swiss),  natural  sciences, 
bookkeeping,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  military  drill. 
Optional  subjects  are :  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  English.  Pupils  are  admit- 
ted who  have  finished  the  11th  year  of  theu*  age.  At*  the  foundation  of 
a  district-school,  the  government  grants  a  sum  of  not  more  than  5,000 
firancs ;  and  an  annual  sum  of  2,500-4,500  francs.  The  school-fee  is  not 
to  exceed  20  francs. 

Tlie  teachers  at  the  primarj'-schools  are  appointed  either  definitely  or 
provisionally,  the  former  having  a  salary  of  800  francs ;  the  latter,  of  900 
francs.  The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  Repetition-schools  varies  from  1,200- 
1,500  francs.  The  government  pays  pensions  to  superanuated  or  disabled 
teachers.  The  teachers  at  district-schools  are  either  headmasters  or  as- 
sistant teachers ;  the  former  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  2,000  francs,  the 
latter  are  paid  by  the  hour. 

There  is  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Aarau,  the  special  course  of  instruction 
in  which  embraces:  religion,  pedagogics,  practical  course  of  school- 
keeping,  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural 
sciences,  elements  of  agriculture,  singing,  violin,  organ,  drawing,  cal- 
ligraphy, gymnastics.  All  these  subjects,  with  tlie  exception  of  violin 
and  organ,  are  obligatory.  Connected  with  the  seminary  there  is  a  model- 
school.  The  students  of  the  seminary  work  in  the  garden  and  fields  at 
stated  hours.  The  course  lasts  4  years.  Condition  of  admission :  must  be 
of  15  years  of  age.  At  the  head  of  the  institution  tliere  is  a  director, 
chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ^*  Board  of  Eklucation."  He  has  gen- 
erally to  pass  an  examination,  and  receives  a  salary  of  2,500  to  3,000 
francs.  Tlie  headmaster,  2,000-2,500.  This  seminary  is  very  well  con- 
ducted, has  a  library  and  museum,  and  large  grounds  for  tlie  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  horticolture.  Poor  students  receive  a  stipend,  v>'hich  is  not  to 
exceed  180  francs  per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  instruction  in  every  district  for  females  who 
have  completed  their  16th  year  and  the  primary  course,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  teachers  in  the  industrial  schools,  in  which  domestic  economy 
and  needle-work,  besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 

AU  the  teachers  and  inspectors  of  the  Canton  meet  once  a  year  at  the 
Cantonal  Conference^  previously  to  which  a  District  Conference  is  held  in 
9wry  distriety  to  porepare  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  General 
OonleKoce. 
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2.     Secondary  Schools. 

The  CarUoncd  School  has  two  divisions,  viz :  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
Industrial  ScliooL  The  Gymnasium  consists  of  4  classes,  with  a  one  year's 
course  in  each,  and  a  Progymnasium  with  a  two  years'  course.  The 
course  of  insruction  embraces:  religion,  Grerman  language  and  litera- 
ture, Latin  and  Greek,  French  language  and  literature,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  natuial  sciences,  drawing,  singing,  instrumental 
music,  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  besides  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend 
to  study  theology. 

Xhe  course  of  instruction  at  the  Industrial  School,  embraces : 
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There  are  three  classes,  with  a  one  year's  coarse  in  each.  Instruction 
commences  where  it  left  ofT  in  the  District  School,  and  candidates  for  ad- 
mission have  to  pass  a  rigorous  examination.  The  age  of  15  is  required 
to  enter  either  the  Gymnasium  or  the  Industrial  SchooL 

The  school-fee  is  20  francs  for  every  class,  and  40  francs  for  the  use  of 
the  laboratory.  The  teachers  are  either  headmasters  or  assistant  teachers, 
the  former  arc  obliged  to  keep  lS-24  hours  a  week.  The  money  salary, 
(in  addition  to  a  dwelling,)  varies  from  2,600-3,200  francs.  The  Rector 
is  chosen  from  among  the  headmasters,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  re- 
ceives an  additional  salary  of  300  francs.  There  is  an  Inspector  appointed 
by  the  **  Board  of  Education,*"  for  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  for  the  Indus- 
trial SchooL 

8.    Statistics. 

There  were,  in  1866,  518  primary  schools,  144  of  which  were  United 
Schools,  159  Lower,  37  Middle,  159  Higher,  and  19  Repetition  schools,  and 
29,034  scholars,  and  518  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  viz:  487  males, 
31  females.  Number  of  Industrial  schools,  293 ;  number  of  teachers,  285 ; 
pupils,  (all  females,)  11,346.  Number  of  District  schools,  23,  with  1,447 
scholars,  (1,395  boys  and  52  girls.)  Latin  was  taught  in  19,  Greek  in  16, 
English  in  6,  Italian  in  4,  Instrumental  Music  in  6.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars in  the  Progymnasium,  was  26 ;  at  the  G3rmnasium,  61 ;  at  the  Indus- 
trial school,  50;  (total,  137.)  At  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  there  were  in 
1866,  83  students.  The  total  sum  expended  for  educational  purposes,  was 
471,752  francs. 

Among  the  special  institutionSy  there  is  the  Cantonal  Asylum  for  boys,  at 
Ohisberg,  organized  in  1860;  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Lingburg;  8 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  2  educational  establishments  for  poor 
children,  at  Kestlin  and  Friedberg;  2  Factory  schools  near  Baden,  and  18 
Infont  schools. 
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▲SEA — POPULATHm— OOVSBXlfBirr. 

Tme  Canton  of  Appenzell,  having  a  population  in  1864  of  onlj  60,624 
inhabitants,  in  an  area  of  158  square  miles,  surrounded  by  the  Canton  of 
St.  Gall,  is  divided  for  internal  administration  into  the  Outer  and  Inner 
Rhodes,  the  former  having  a  population  of  48,604  inhabitants,  who  are 
nearly  all  protestants,  and  the  latter  having  a  population  of  12,020,  who 
are  nearly  all  catholics.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Grand 
Council,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  all  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
being  entitled  to  appear  in  the  Grand  Assembly  held  annually  in  the 
chief  town  for  the  purpose,  and  for  general  legislation. 

Until  quite  recently  the  central  authority  exercised  but  little  interfer- 
ence with  the  local  management  of  schools,  and  although  there  was  a 
general  law  on  the  subject,  its  administration  was  left  with  teachers  and 
parents,  who  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  regulations  of  Cantonal 
School-boards. 

I.    OUTER  APPKNZELL. 
1.     Primary  Schools. 

In  1862,  a  new  system  was  organized,  nnder  the  general  superintendence 
<^  a  Commission,  (Landesschul-comnUmon,)  having  charge  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  Canton.  This  Commission,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Council,  sanctions  the  text-books  and  course  of  studies  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers,  and  designates  competent  persons  to  inspect  the 
schools  and  report  on  their  condition.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  the  Grand  Council  makes  appropriation  to  poor  neighborhoods 
in  aid  of  the  building  of  school-houses. 

To  secure  punctual  and  regular  school  attendance,  teachers  are  obliged 
to  record  every  case  of  absence.  If  a  child  during  one  half-year  has  been 
absent  10  half-days,  or  if  the  school  is  kept  twice  a  day,  20  half-days,  with- 
out a  satisfactory  excuse,  the  parents  or  guardians  are  reprimanded,  which 
is  followed  by  a  fine  or  other  punishment  if  the  absence  continues.  There 
are  in  the  primary  schools  3  weeks  vacation. 

Young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach,  receive  aid  to  the  extent  of 
250  francs  per  annum ;  Real-school-teachers,  300-500  francs.  Every  one 
thus  aided  by  a  stipend,  must  after  having  finished  his  studies,  pass  a  sat. 
isfactory  examination  or  pay  back  the  sum.  Every  primary  teacher  who 
has  passed  such  an  examination,  on  being  elected  teacher  at  some  school, 
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receives  an  outfit  of  200  francs.     Every  teacher  who  has  had  such  stipend 
and  outfit,  must  teach  10  years  in  the  Canton. 

Tlie  examination  of  primary  teachers  is  both  a  preliminary  examination 
and  professional.  In  the  preliminary  examination,  he  must  prove  his  pro- 
ficiency in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  his  ability  in  composing  on  some 
given  subject,  and  must  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  method  of 
keeping  school.  The  professional  examination  relates .  to  the  following 
subjects:  Reading,  German  grammar,  bible  history,  arithmetic,  singing, 
mathematical  and  general  geography,  geography  of  Switzerland,  general 
history,  history  of  Switzerland,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  geome- 
try, and  calligraphy. 

2.     Secondary  Schools. 

The  Cantonal  School  at  Trogen^  is  maintained  by  tne  government,  and  is 
partly  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  practical  life,  partly  to  prepare  them 
for  some  higher  institution  of  learninj;.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces : 
Religion,  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
technology,  book-keeping,  calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. In  the  higher  classes  the  scholars  shall,  if  possible,  be  theoretically 
and  practically  instructed  in  weaving.  Instruction  is  imparted  by  4.  teach- 
ers and  several  assistant  teachers.  The  course  lasts  4  years.  The  com- 
pleted 1 2th  year  is  rerjuired  for  admission.  The  school-fee  for  natives  of 
the  Canton,  is  50  francs;  for  foreigners,  100  francs.  There  is  a  boarding- 
house  in  connection  with  the  school. 

3.     Statistics. 

There  are  in  Appenzell-Ausserrhoden,  86  primary  schools,  8  Real  schools, 
and  1  Cantonal  school.  The  primary  schools  are  subdivided  into  public 
village  schools,  which  are  attended  by  the  older  children  in  the  forenoon, 
and  by  the  younger  ones  in  the  aflemoon ;  4  middle  schools,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  primary  schools,  and  the  Real  schools, 
orphan  schools,  and  3  private  primary  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  primary  schools  is  8,400,  of  whom  5,500  were  every-day  scholars. 
Tlie  number  of  teachers  at  the  primary  schools  is  86,  most  of  whom  have 
been  educated  at  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Gais.  Of  the  8  Real  schools 
2  are  girls'  schools,  with  297  pupils;  the  number  of  teachers  is  16  male 
and  2  female  teachers.  The  salary  ranges  from  7-1,000  francs.  At  the 
Cantonal  School  at  Trogen,  there  are  five  teachers  and  2  assistant  teach- 
ers, with  salaries  ranging  from  2,000-2,800  francs.  Tlie  number  of  scholars 
was  56,  of  whom  7  were  in  the  classical  division.  During  the  last  few 
years,  supplementary  schools  for  adults,  and  industrial  schools  for  girls, 
have  been  established. 
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n     INKXR  APPBNZSLL. 

Appcnzell  successively  formed  part  of  ancient  Helvetia,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Alemannia  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  In  the  year  1513  it 
joined  the  1 2  cantons,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  Switzerland.  In  the 
year  1524,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  introduced.  This,  how- 
ever, in  course  of  time  became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Catholic 
and  Reformed  portion  of  the  canton,  which  was  settled  in  1597,  by  a  jury 
composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  other  cantons,  by  establishing  two  sepa- 
rate cantons,  viz..  Inner  Appenzell  (Catholic)  and  Outer  Appenzell  (Re- 
formed,) each  in  future  to  have  its  own  government.  The  constitution  in 
both  these  cantons  is  purely  democratic.  In  Inner  Appenzell,  the  present 
constitution  dates  from  1829,  and  in  Outer  Appenzell  from  1834.  The 
highest  authority  in  both  is  the  '*  Laudgemeinde,"  (assembly  of  all  the  adult 
males.)  Under  it  are,  in  Inner  Appenzell,  a  Great  Council  of  124  mem- 
bers, and  a  Little  Council  of  16  members;  whilst  Outer  Appenzell  has 
only  a  Great  CounciL 

The  school-law  at  present  in  force  in  the  Half-Canton  of  Appenzell- 
Innerrhoden,  was  revised  in  1859.  Its  most  important  regulations  are  the 
following :  All  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  School  Committee, 
which  selects  the  text-books  to  be  used,  (with  the  exception  of  those  used 
in  the  religious  instruction,)  examines  candidates  for  teaching,  issues  certi- 
ficates of  qualification,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Cantonal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  permission  is  required  for  establishing  a  private  school.  In 
every  school  district  there  is  a  local  School  Committee,  of  which  the  pastor 
of  the  village  is  chairman.  He  is  obliged  to  visit  the  school  'every  week 
and  impart  religious  instruction,  for,  says  the  law :  *<  the  school  is  insepar- 
able from  the  Church."  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be,  not  merely  in- 
struction, but  education,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces :  Catholic  Religion,  reading,  calligraphy,  orthography, 
composition,  arithmetic.  In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  method  of  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  Repetition  course  for  teachers. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  6-12,  and  cannot 
leave  school  before  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  elementary 
branches.  In  the  chief  town,  Appenzell,  there  are  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  also  a  Latin  school.  Most  of  the  elementary  schools 
are  kept  only  a  half-day,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  In  the  toWn  of 
Appenzell  the  teachers  are  elected  by  the  *^  Great  Council,"  (Grosse  Rathy) 
and  in  the  country  districts  by  the  respective  village  councils.  Every 
teacher  must  possess  a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  remains  in  his  place 
as  long  as  he  fulfills  his  duties  satisfactorily.  He  is  entitled  to  a  decent 
dwelling  and  a  garden,  besides  his  money  salary,  which  varies  from  800  to 
940  francs  in  the  towns,  and  from  210  to  600  in  the  rural  neighborhoods. 
The  attendance  at  school  has  as  a  general  rule  not  been  very  good.  Hie 
number  of  schools  is  17,  and  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  1865,  was 
1,215.    A  Repetition  school  is  much  needed. 
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RinOBT — ARIA — POPULATION — OOVBRHMBlfT. 

Ba8L)s  (Bagilea)  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  built  here  a  castle 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Alemanni,  who  came  after¥rards  into  its  pos- 
session, until  406,  when  it  became  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and 
when  this  empire  was  divided  in  843,  it  fell  to  the  portion  of  Lewis,  the 
German  emperor.  In  91 7  the  city  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Huns, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Henry  I,  then  belonged  for  some  time  to  Bur- 
gundy, and  since  1032  again  to  the  German  empire.  About  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  it  became  a  ''free  city,"  in  which  (1431  to  1443)  the 
famous  council  of  Basle  was  held.  In  1444  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Armagnac,  who  had  to  retreat  without  having  accomplished  his 
object  of  subduing  the  city,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Jac<^  (a  hospital  close 
to  the  city,)  where  1500  Swiss  triumphed  gloriously  over  30,000  French. 
To  obtain  security  against  its  various  enemies  Basle  joined  .the  Swiss  con- 
federacy in  1501.  About  this  time  flourished  at  Basle  the  famous  printing 
house  of  Amerbach,  then  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  Afler  the  union  with 
Switzerland  the  democratic  element  gained  the  ascendency,  so  that  in 
1516  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  emigrated,  afler  which  comparative 
quiet  prevailed  till  the  years  1830-33,  when  afler  some  disturbances, 
**  Basle-Country  "  seceded  from  ''  Basle-Town ;"  and  since  that  date  Basle 
has  been  divided  into  two  independent  Cantons,  viz :  Basle-Town,  which 
comprises  the  city  of  Basle,  and  several  adjacent  communes,  having  to- 
gether in  1860,  a  population  of  41,251  inhabitants  on  an  area  often  square 
miles ;  and  Basle  County,  which  on  an  area  of  1 74  square  miles,  had  a 
population  of  51,773  inhabitants;   an  aggregate  of  93,024  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  the  Canton  is  in  the  Grand  Council  of  280  members, 
ftom  which  an  executive  board,  or  Little  Council  of  60  members  is  chosen« 

I.      PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION  IN  BASLE-TOWN. 

The  town  or  city  of  Basle  has  always  been  famous  for  its  educational 
facilities,  and  its  University,  founded  in  1459,  by  Pope  Pius  H,  was  the 
first  great  Seminary  established  in  Switzerland.  In  August  of  that  year 
the  burgomaster  and  town-council  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  asking  for 
the  privilege  of  establishing  a  University,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  the  Pope  graciously  granted  their  petition. .  The  University  was  in- 
augurated with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  on  the  4tli 
April  1860,  and  on  the  following  day  the  lectures  were  commenced.     TLe 
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founders  of  the  University  had  judged  rightly,  that  Basle,  on  account  of 
its  geographical  position,  would  fonn  a  kind  of  exchange  of  sciences  for 
the  different  nations  whose  boundaries  here  converged.  Many  oi'  the  first 
professors  of  law  came  from  Erfurt  and  Heidelberg ;  professors  of  belles- 
lettres  and  Roman  law.  from  Italy,  whilst  from  Paris  the  realistic  doctrine 
of  scholasticism  was  soon  transpliEuited  to  Basle.  This  great  end  was* 
however,  only  had  in  view  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  soon  the 
University  became  exclusively  German.  Among  the  eminent  men  of 
learning  that  taught  at  the  University  of  Basle  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence,  we  may  mention  Erasmus,  Oecolampadius,  Gr}'naeus  and 
others.  Large  numbers  of  students  from  all  parts  flocked  to  the  old  city, 
and  made  it  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  &mou8  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe.  Thus  from  1460  till  1469,  1199  students  were  entered  on  the 
lists;  from  1470  till  1479,  1201 ;  from  1480  till  1489,  690,  and  from  1490 
till  1499,  700.  Since  then  the  number  of  students  steadily  declined  from 
various  reasons,  partly  outward,  such  as  wars,  pestilence,  and  the  formation 
of  other  Universities  in  neighboring  countries.  In  1529  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  gained  firm  ground  in  Basle;  many  of  the  old  professors 
and  students  lefl,  and  the  University  was  closed  for  some  time,  to  be  reor- 
ganized completely  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 
Though  never  again  attended  by  as  large  number  of  students  as  during 
the  first  40  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  always  maintained  an  honorable 
position  among  European  Universities,  and  Bernoulli,  Meriau,  Euler,  de 
Wette,  Hagenbach,  and  Wackemagle,  have  shed  new  lustre  on  it. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Canton  of  Basle-Townf  include : 

I.  Elementary  Schools ;  II.  Secondary  Schools,  consisting  of  (1)  Real 
Schools*  (2)  Real  Gymnasium;  (3)  Humanistic,  or  Classical  Gymna- 
fdum;  (4)  Industrial  or  Technical  Gymnasium;  (5)  Pedagogium;  IIL 
Tlie  University;  IV.  Female  Schools. 

All  these  establishments  are  under  government  control.  The  highest 
authority  is  the  Little  Council  (Kieine  Ratli)  or  executive  board  of  the 
Grand  Council,  assisted  by  a  Committee  on  Education  consisting  of  nine 
members.  This  committee  has  to  consider  all  the  laws,  and  to  lay  them 
before  the  Little  Council  for  its  approval.  Over  each  one  of  the  schools 
there  is  a  Committee  of  Inspection,  consisting  of  five  members,  chosen 
by  the  Little  Council,  and  subordinate  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
(Erzichungs  Camiie).  There  is  one  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the  Boys* 
Primary  Schools  and  the  Real  Schools,  one  for  the  Real  Gymnasium  and 
the  Industrial  School,  one  for  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  one  for  the 
Pedagogium  or  Normal  School  and  the  University,  <Aie  for  the  Girls*  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  one  for  the  Higher  Girls'  School. 

Tlie  Rector  or  Principal  of  the  Real  School  attends  the  meetinri^s  of  the 
Committee,  and  has  an  advisory  vote,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  Committee  of  Inspection  must  see  that  all  laws  are  prop- 
erly carried  out,  select  the  text-books,  propose  changes  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  and  rules  and  regulations,  and  make  an  annual  report 
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I.  Elementary  SchooUfor  Boys. 

Tliese  schools  receive  pupils  only  six  years  of  age,  and  cany  them 
through  a  three  years*  course  in  three  classes.  The  course  comprises : 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  Oeruian,  and  religion,  llie  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  is  fixed  at  26.  llie  school-fee  is  one  franc  per 
month.  At  every  elementary  boys*  school  there  is  one  head-master  and 
two  teachers,  each  obliged  to  teach  26  hours  i)er  week.  Tlie  town  has  to 
provide  and  keep  in  repair  the  school-houses,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  teacher 
or  an  equivalent  pay  in  an  additional  sum  of  300  francs  annually.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  vary  from  1  franc  60  centimes,  to  1  franc  75  centimes, 
for  each  recitation  hour.  After  having  served  ten  years,  a  teacher  is  ea- 
titled  to  an  increase  of  salary. 

n.  Secondary  Schools. 

(I.)  The  Peal  School  continues  the  work  of  instruction  where  the  Ele- 
mentary School  leaves  it,  in  four  courses  of  one  year  each,  as  follows : 


Classes. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

Religion,        .        •        - 
German,     -        .        - 

3 
-    6 

2 

4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

French,  -        -        -        - 

4 

6 

6 

6 

Arithmetic, 

.     5 

4 

4 

4 

Geometry,      -        .        - 
History  and  Geography, 
Katura]  Sciences, 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

Singing,         -        -        - 
Writing,      -        -        . 
Drawing,        .        •        - 

2 
-    4 

2 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

28  28  28  29 

Tlie  staff  of  teachers  at  the  Real  School  consists  of  one  Rector,  three 
Head-masters,  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  as  circum- 
stances require. 

(2.)  The  Real  Oymnasium  builds  further  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
Elementary  School ;  and  gives  instruction  in  more  general  knowledge  and 
educates  pupils  so  as  to  fit  them  for  entering  the  Industrial  School.  This 
Gymnasium  has  five  classes,  and  pupils  are  received  fi!t>m  the  age  of  nine 
years  to  fourteen  years.     The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 


Classes. 

I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

V. 

Religion,    -        -        - 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

German, 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

French,      -        -        - 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

History, 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Geography, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics, 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

Natural  Philosophy, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Natural  History, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

CailiKraphy, 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing,  -        -        - 

- 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Singing, 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Gymnastics, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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(3.)  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  (with  six  classes,)  prepares  pupils  for  the 
F^dagogium,  and  likewise  for  the  Industrial  School.  The  course  of  in- 
Btniction  is  as  follows : 

Classbs. 

Religion, 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

German, 

History, 

Geography, 

Mathematics, 

Nat.  History, 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing, 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  one  Rector,  five  Head-masters,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  If  a  class  ex- 
ceeds 60  scholars,  it  must  be  subdivided  in  two. 

(4.)  The  Industrial  School  aims  at  giving  a  higher  "  realistic  **  educa- 
tion, thus  preparing  pupils  to  enter  into  commercial  lifb,  or  to  continue 
their  studies  at  some  special  technical  school.  It  has  three  classes  of  one 
year  each,  admitting  pupils  fix>m  tlie  age  of  14-1 7,  and  besides,  a  half-year's 
course,  chiefly  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  Polytechnic  Schools.  All  the  sub- 
jects are  obligatory.    The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

Classes.  I.  U.  HL  lY. 


L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

- 

— 

— 

<- 

7 

7 

— 

- 

5 

5 

3-5 

4 

5 

- 

3 

8 

a 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 

2* 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

.- 

<- 

~ 

2 

2 

~ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

~ 

« 

~ 

~ 

2 

2 

2 

. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

.. 

mm 

lit 

2d 

Ist 

2d 

lit 

2d 

One 

Hf.-yr. 

Hfl-yr. 

Hf.-yr. 

ni-yr. 

Bt.'JT. 

Hf.-yr. 

Hf>7r.onl7 

German,    .        -         6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. 

French,  -        -        -    4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English,     -        -         4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

History,          -        -    3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

— 

National  Economy,    - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Natural  History,         2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physics,     -        -         - 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Cbemistry,     -       -    - 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mechanics,         -         - 

— 

— 

— 

<- 

2 

2 

Mathematics,          -    7 

7 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

Drawing,  -        -         4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Gymnastics,           -    1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 
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Instmction  is  imparted  partly  by  professors  from  the  University,  partly 
by  special  teachers.  Candidates  for  admission  must  undergo  an  examinar 
lion  in  German,  French,  and  mathematics,  and  only  scholars  who  have 
successfully  finished  the  fiflh  class  at  one  of  the  two  Gymnasiums,  are 
exempt  from  it. 

(5.)  The  Pedagogium.  This  institution  is  intended  to  continue  the 
education  received  at  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  and  prepare  pupils  for 
entering  the  University.  It  has  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  plan  of 
studies  is  the  following: 
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OwkMttS. 

I. 

11. 

m. 

Latin,      .... 

8 

8 

6 

Greek,          .... 

6 

6 

6 

German,          ... 

3 

3 

3 

French,         .... 

3 

3 

a 

History,  .... 

4 

4 

3 

Mathematics  and  Physics,    - 

4 

4 

4 

Religion,          ... 

» 

.> 

2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy, 

- 

- 

- 

Instrtiction  is  ^yen  by  the  University  professors,  and  special  teachers. 

The  Rectors,  Head-masters  of  Elementary  Schools  and  other  schools, 
are  appointed  lor  life ;  the  other  teachers  are  only  engaged  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  specially  stipulated. 

The  salary  of  the  Rector  of  the  Real  School  is  2,900  francs,  with  lodg- 
ing and  fuel ;  Head-master  1  franc  75  centimes,  teachers  1  franc  5  cen« 
times,  assistant  teachers  1  firanc,  per  hour.  The  Rector  of  the  Real 
Gymnasium,  and  the  one  of  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  has  3,300  francs, 
with  lodging  and  fuel ;  the*  Head-master,  2  francs  15  centimes  per  hour; 
assistant  teachers,  1  francs  5  centimes  per  hour.  At  the  Industrial  School, 
and  at  the  Pedagogium,  the  hour  is  paid  with  2>^-4>^  francs.  The 
Head-masters  of  the  Real  School  and  the  two  Gymnasiums,  can  claim  28 
hours  per  week.  By  a  law  of  December  6, 1858,  teachers  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  the  Real  School,  and  the  two  Gymnasiums,  receive  afler  ten  years' 
service,  an  increase  of  salary  of  200-400  francs;  after  15  years,  again  100 
francs,  and  the  Rectors  500.  The  school-fees  amount  to  1  franc  at  the 
Real  School,  (and  20  Rappen  for  stationery,)  8  francs  at  the  Industrial 
School,  10  francs  at  the  Pedagogium. 

in.  The  University. 

The  University,  of  Basle,  established  in  1459,  was  reorganized  in  1806. 
It  has  four  Departments,  viz :  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy. 
The  Department  of  Philosophy  has  two  divisions,  viz :  1.  Philosophy  aod 
History ;  2.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  Philosophy  proper,  be- 
longs as  a  connecting  link  to  both  divisions.  In  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy, there  are  generally  4-5  Professors ;  in  the  Department  of  Theology, 
4-5 ;  in  the  Law  Department,  3 ;  and  in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  8. 
As  at  the  German  Universities,  the  Professors  are  either  ^*  ordinary,"  or 
''extraordinary";  there  are  likewise  private  tutors,  (Privat  docenten.) 
The  ^pointments  are  for  life.  The  salary  of  an  Ordinary  Professor  is 
usually  3,000  francs;  that  of  the  Prosector  in  the  Medical  Department, 
2,000  francs.  The  salary  of  Extraordinary  Professors  varies.  Profes- 
sors are  generally  obliged  to  lecture  from  10-12  hours  per  week;  those  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  from  12-14  hours. 

All  the  Professors  form  the  so-called  "  Academic  Regency,"  and  choose 
annually  from  their  midst,  a  Rector,  which  office  cannot  be  held  more  than 
twice  in  succession  by  the  same  person.  The  Regency  must  see  to  the 
general  welfiure  of  the  whole  institution,  draw  up  Uie  plan  of  studies  &r 
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every  year,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  discipline  and  diligence  of  the 
students,  manage  the  University  property,  distribute  the  sti{K.'nds,  and 
superintend  the  library  and  museums.  Each  Department  manages  its  own 
affairs  by  a  Council  of  all  its  Professors,  one  oi  them,  chosen  annually 
as  Dean,  (Decan,)  presiding.  In  order  to  matriculate,  a  certificate  of 
maturity  examination  at  the  Gymnasium  is  required. 

In  connection  with  the  University  there  are  a  number  of  collections, 
viz :  a  Library,  Museum  of  Antii^uitics,  Art  Museum,  Museum  of  ^Natural 
History,  Botanical,  Anatomical  and  other  collections,  which  are  managed 
by  separate  committees.  The  government  annually  grants  a  subsidy  of 
•  12,000  francs  towards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  these  collections. 
The  number  of  students  varies  from  100  to  ISO,  each  session. 

IV.  Female  Schools, 

(1.)  There  are  four  Elementary  Schools,  of  six  classes  of  one  year 
each.  The  chief  subjects  of  instruction  are,:  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, singing,  German,  needle-work,  (in  the  higher  classes  French,) 
history,  geography,  and  natural  science.  In  the  lower  three  classes,  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  24,  and  in  the  upper  three,  26 ;  of  these, 
8  are  devoted  to  female  work.  Girls  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the 
age  of  6-12.  At  every  Elementary  School  there  are  two  teachers,  each 
of  whom  teaches  84  hours  per  week.  Besides  these,  there  are  assistant 
teachers,  and  special  female  teachers  for  the  female  work. 

(2.)  The  Higher  Girls*  School  is  a  continuation  of  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Elementary  School,  and  consists  of  five  classes  of  one  year  each.  Sub- 
jects of  instruction  are :  religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography, 
elements  of  natural  sciences,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  female 
work ;  number  of  hours  per  week,  28,  besides  two  hours  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics. • 

At  the  head  of  a  Higher  Girls'  School  there  is  a  Rector,  2-8  Head- 
masters, and  a  number  of  assistant  and  female  teachers.  Rectors  and 
Head-masters  of  the  Elementary  and  Higher  Girls'  Schools  are  appointed 
for  life.  The  salaries  are,  in  Elementary  Schools:  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  1  franc  8  centimes ;  in  the  three  upper  classes,  1  franc  45  centimes ; 
female  teachers,  60-80  centimes,  per  hour.  The  Rector  of  the  Higher 
Girls'  School  has  8,300  francs,  with  lodging  and  fuel ;  the  Head-master, 
1  franc  75  centimes  -  2  f)ranc8 ;  assistant  teachers,  1  franc  5  centimes  -  1 
franc  75  centimes ;  female  teachers,  60-89  centimes,  per  hour.  After  ten 
years'  service,  the  salary  is  increased  by  from  200-400  francs,  and  after  15 
years,  by  100  francs  again.  After  the  same  number  of  years'  service  the 
Hector's  salary  is.  increased  by  500  francs. 

Country  District  of  Basle-Toum. 

The  education  in  the  country  district  of  the  Canton  ^  Basle-Town,**  com- 
prising the  three  villages  of  Riehen,  Bettingen  and  Kleinhuningen,  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1861.  According  to  this  law,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing schools :  Elementary  Schools,  Half-day  Schools,  and  Working  Schools. 


^ 
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The  Elementary  Schooh  are  intended  to  give  an  elementary  education 
to  pupils  ot  both  sexes ;  they  have  a  six  years*  course,  at  Rielicn  with  six 
classes,  in  the  two  other  villages  three  classes  with  two  divisions  each. 
Subjects  of  instruction  are:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  Ger- 
man, religion,  the  most  important  facts  of  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  22  for  the  lower  two  classes, 
and  2G-28  for  the  upper  four. 

The  Half -day  Schools  are  intended  to  repeat,  expand,  and  supplement 
the  knowledge  ac(|uired  in  tlie  Elementary  School.  They  have  a  two 
years*  course,  with  one  or  two  classes.  Boys  are  instructed  in  business 
composition  and  geometry.  The  number  of  hours  per  week,  (confiqed  to 
tlie  forenoon,)  is  18. 

The  Industrial  Schools  are  intended  to  instruct  girls  in  female  work. 
Number  of  hours  per  week,  6-9. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  6-14.  The  school- 
fee  amounts,  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  to  1  franc  20  centimes  [Hir  quar- 
ter; in  tlie  Half-day  Schools,  to  8  centimes;  in  the  Working  School, 
instruction  is  gratis.  In  every  school  there  is  to  be  a  school-fund  or  treas- 
ury, for  stationery,  &c.  This  fund  is  maintained  by  interests  of  any 
school-property,  by  gifts  of  every  new-married  couple,  government  subsi- 
dies, legacies,  &c.  Instruction  is  imparted  either  by  a  Head-master  or 
teacher.  The  Head-master  in  Riehen  gets  95  centimes  per  hour;  the 
second  teacher  90 ;  the  third  teachers  85 ,  the  Head-master  and  teach- 
ers in  the  two  other  villages  get  85  centimes  per  hour ;  the  school-mis- 
tress at  Riehen  gets  50  centimes  per  hour ;  the  female  teachers  there  and 
in  the  other  two  villages,  40-50.  After  a  ten  years'  service,  the  salary 
of  tea<.'hers  is  increased  by  150  francs  per  annum ;  and  after  15  years,  by 
100  francs.  All  the  teachers  have  free  lodging,  some  field  or  gnrvlcn,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  fuel.  Teachers  are  elected  and  dismissed  by  the 
Committee  on  Education.  For  the  country  schools  there  is  an  Inspector, 
chosen  for  six  years,  who  is  paid  200  francs  per  year.  He  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  schools  in  the  Country  Districts.  He  has  a  seat  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  as  an  advisory  member.  At  every  Elemen- 
tary School  the  immediate  superintendence  is  confided  to  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  pastor  of  the  village  as  President,  and  four 
members  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  six  years. 

V.  Private  and  Supplementary  Schools. 

Besides  tliese  public  institutions,  Basle  City  possesses  a  number  of 
private  schooh.  Thus,  the  "  Society  for  tlie  Public  Good,"  founded  in 
1776,  by  Isaac  Iselin,  (numbering  in  1863,  841  members,  each  paying  an 
annual  contribution  of  10  francs,)  maintains  six  schools.  This  society 
possesses  property  to  the  amount  of  122,000  francs;  and  in  1863  the  rev- 
enue amounted  to  64,000  francs,  the  expenditure  to  36,700.  The  most 
important  of  the  schools  maintained  by  this  society,  is  the  Factory  School, 
in  which  free  instruction  is  given  several  evenings  a  week,  to  the  boys 
working  in  the  factories. 
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The  French  Repetition  School  gives,  without  chaise,  young  men  who 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  French 
studies  and  keep  up  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school.  There  is  also  a 
school  of  Modeling  and  Design,  for  various  artisans;  Evening  Schools 
for  children  of  poor  parents,  where  they  are  taught  drawing,  reading, 
singing,  &c.,  three  evenings  a  week ;  and  a  Sunday  School  for  girls. 

YI.  Statistics. 

At  the  UniversUyy  in  the  winter  of  1865-66,  there  were  106  matricu- 
lated students,  20  not  matriculated;  summer  1866,  99  matriculated,  86  not 
matriculated.  In  the  winter  1865-66,  41  professors  read  74  lectures;  in 
the  summer  1866,  87  professors,  76  lectures.  Winter  1866-67,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  105.  At  the  Gymnasium,  there  were  in  summer  1866, 
61  scholars,  and  in  winter  1866-67,  46.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
Industrial  School  was  118.  At  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  there  were 
in  1865,  886,  and  in  1866,  418  scholars.  At  the  Real  Gymnasium,  in  1866, 
866,  and  in  1866-1867,  408.  At  the  Real  School,  in  1866,  849,  and  1866- 
67,  405.  The  Elementary  Boys*  Schools  had  670  pupils,  (880  from  other 
Cantons  and  106  foreigners,)  in  December,  1866,  692.  Hie  Elementary 
Girls'  Schools  had  1,198  pupils,  (506  from  other  Cantons,  171  foreigners.) 
In  the  Country  Districts,  the  schools  were  attended  in  1865-66,  by  352  chil- 
dren, and  in  1866-67,  by  882.  The  number  of  pupila  at  tha  Working 
School  was  188,  (aU  girls.) 
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▲RSA — ^POPULATION. 

The  CantoQ  of  Basle-Countiy,  formerly  united  with  Basle-Town,  seceded 
finom  the  latter  after  a  short  but  sanguinary  civil  war  in  1832,  caused 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  city  and  cantonel 
government  entertained  by  the  democratic  population  of  the  country. 
The  population  in  1860  was  61,773,  on  an  area  of  174  square  miles. 

PUBLIO   INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  school4aw  of  the  new  Canton  dates  from  April  6, 1885.  The 
highest  authority  is  a  Board  of  Education,  (Erziehungsralh^)  consisting  of 
seven  members,  elected  by  the  government  of  the  Canton.  Every  second 
year  3-4  members  retire  and  new  ones  are  chosen.  These  members 
receive  a  remuneration.  For  the  special  inspection  of  the  schools  the 
Government  nominates  a  School  Inspector  for  five  years,  who  draws  an 
annual  salary  of  1,200  francs,  and  4  francs  journey  money  per  day  when 
traveling.  In  every,  village  or  town  there  is  a  School  Board  of  3-5  mem- 
bers, for  the  local  schools.  A  law  of  1858  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  District  School  Boards  for  each  district,  to  consist  of  five  members. 

1.  Primary  Schools* 

There  is  a  Primary  School  in  every  village,  except  that  two  small  vil- 
lages may  have  one  in  common.  Every  parent  must  (law  of  March  6, 
1863,)  give  at  least  an  elementary  education  to  his  children.  Absence 
from  school  is  strictly  punished.  Children  at  private  schools  must  under- 
go the  same  annual  or  semi-annual  examinations  as  those  of  the  public 
schools,  and  if  their  knowledge  is  not  found  to  be  of  a  satis^tory  character, 
the  Inspector  is  authorized  to  require  their  attendance  at  a  public  school. 
Every  child  is  obliged  to  attend  school  for  five  hours  every  day  from  the 
age  of  6-12.  The  law  of  1855  provides  that  no  one  is  to  be  dismissed 
fix>m  school  until  the  highest  class  has  been  reached.  From  the  time  of 
leaving  school  till  the  end  of  the  15th  year  of  their  age  with  Catholics, 
and  the  time  of  their  confirmation  with  Protestants,  children  must  attend 
the  Repetition  School.  Besides  the  common  school  hours  some  time  each 
week  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  acquisition  and  singing  of  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious songs.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  are: 
reading,  German  grammar,  arithmetic,  biblical  history,  geography  and 
history  of  Switzerland,  general  geography  and  history,  natural  history, 
singing,  calligraphy  and  drawing. 
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For  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers,  an  agreement  is  to  be  entered 
into  with  some  other  Canton,  in  which  there  is  a  well-regulated  Teachers* 
Seminary.  Candidates  for  teaching  must  pass  an  examination.  If  a 
place  is  vacant  and  there  are  several  candidates  who  have  all  passed  the 
examination  satisfactorily,  the  Village  Council  assembles  and  decides  by 
ballot.  The  place  is  always  given  for  five  years.  The  salary  amounts  to 
250  francs,  with  lodging,  fuel  and  good  land,  &c.  All  teachers  are  obliged 
to  participate  in  an  annual  pedagogical  course  instituted  by  the  School 
Inspector. 

A  law  of  Dec.  8,  1840,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  The  female  teacher  gets  an  annual  salary  of  40  francs, 
and  the  assistant  teachers  20  francs.  There  is  always  to  be  one  leacher 
for  40  scholars.  Girls  from  8-12  are  obliged  to  attend  this  school;  there 
are  to  be  4  hours  instruction  at  least  per  week. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. 

Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are  District  l^chools,  established  by 
law  of  1835,  and  by  the  revised  law  of  1851.  These  schools  have  a  three 
years'  course,  and  prepare  pupils  for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  having 
regard  at  the  same  time  to  the  demands  of  practical  life.  The  subjects 
taught  in  these  schools  are :  German,  French,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  calli- 
graphy, drawing,  singing;  all  these  subjects  are  obligatory:  Latin  and 
Greek  are  optionaL 

8.  Statistics, 

In  1864  there  were  70  school  communes,  (Schulgemeinderiy)  with  103 
primary  teachers,  80  female  teachers  for  the  working-schools,  and  IS  as- 
sistant female  teachers.  The  Primary  Schools  were  attended  by  6,325,  and 
the  Repetition  School  by  1,867  children.  There  are  four  District  Schools 
and  two  Secondary  Schools,  for  girls.  There  are  no  higher  schools  in 
the  Canton,  but  the  government  extends  pecuniary  aid  to  talented  young 
men  who  wish  to  study  at  some  University  or  technical  school.  According 
to  the  law  of  April  2,  1853,  they  must,  in  order  to  obtain  such  aid,  undergo 
an  examination  oral  and  written,  and  embracing  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  physical 
anthropology. 
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HISTORY — AREA — POPULATION. 

Berne  originally  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  this  had 
heen  destroyed  by  the  Alemanni,  the  Burgundians  settled  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  in  the  5th  century.  It  then  formed  part  of  the  empire 
of  the  Franks ;  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  of  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  in  the  11  th  century,  of  the  German  empire.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  the  city  of  Berne  was  built  by  Kuno  von  Bubenberg, 
and  in  the  year  1218  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  declared  it  a  firee  city. 
In  1353  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederation.  During  the  16th  century 
Berne  took  its  full  share  in  the  victorious  wars  of  the  Swiss  against  Aus- 
tria, Burgundy,  Milan,  and  Spain.  In  1528  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  almost  universally  accepted  in  Berne,  and  along  with  Zurich  it 
soon  became  the  leading  reformed  Canton.  The  present  constitution,  in  ita 
main  features,  dates  from  1846.  In  1860,  on  a  territory  of  2,561  square 
miles,  there  was  a  population  of  468,516  inhabitants;  of  these,  466,862 
were  protestants,  ahd  58,572  were  catholica 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  organization  of  public  instruction  dates  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  1831,  the  twelfth  paragraph  of  which  is  as  follows:  '< Every  man 
must  see  that  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  the  supervision  of  education  is  a  sacred  duty  de- 
volving on  the  nation  and  its  representatives.*'  Prom  1832  to  1845,  the 
'legislature  was  very  active  in  perfecting  the  educational  system,  and  the 
result  was  embodied  in  the  law  of  1847,  which  was  revised  in  1856. 

School  Authorities.    The  highest  authority  is  the  Board  of  Education, 
(^Erziehungsdirection,)  and  four  to  six  school  inspectors,  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  Canton.     In  every  parish  there  is  a  Primary  school  committee,  chopcn 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  composed  of  fix>m  three  to  nine  members. 
There  is  likewise  a  committee  of  five  members  for  every  secondary  school, 
chosen  partly  by  the  contributing  parish  or  district  authorities,  or  private 
individuals,  who  have  a  share  in  the  undertaking,  and  partly  by  the  can 
tonal  board  of  education,  in  proportion  to  their  contributions.     The  boan 
of  education  also  nominates  the  president.    For  each  of  the  two  cantona 
schools  there  is  a  committee  of  firom  five  to  eight  members,  nominated  by 
the  board  of  education. 
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Grades  of  Schools,  The  educational  establishments  are  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Elementaiy  or  primary  schools;  2.  Secondary  schools,  including 
real-schools  and  progymnasia:  and  8.  Scientific  schools,  including  the 
cantonal  schools  and  the  university. 

I.      PRIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  schools  receive  children  from  their  sixth  year  to  their 
first  communion,  which  is  about  their  fi>urteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  The 
instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades  or  periods — ^firom  the  6  to  8,  9  to 
12, 13  to  14,  and  includes  reli^on,  mother  tongue  (French  or  German), 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 

Religious  instruction  is  limited  to  the  reading  of  a  select  series  of  biblical 
narratives  finom  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  learning  by  heart 
of  verses  finom  the  Bible.  In  the  second  grade,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  learned ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  some  schools  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  used. 

The  instruction  in  the  native  tongue  (^SprachunterriclU)  is  excellently 
oi'ganized ;  it  is  divided  into  object-lessons,  writing,  and  reading.  The 
object-lessons  commence  with  the  well-known  objects  of  the  schoolroom, 
the  house,  etc.,  and  combine  witli  this  the  f(»Tnation  of  correct  ideas  on 
these  objects,  their  properties,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  By  con- 
tinual repetition  these  ar^  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  by  adding 
new  objects  the  intellectual  horizon  is  widened ;  and  by  connecting  all  the 
associated  ideas  on  one  object,  a  beginning  is  made  of  giving  simple  de- 
scriptions of  various  objects,  including  the  most  common  inanimate  things, 
plants,  animals,  occupations  of  men,  and  natural  phenomena.  These  ob- 
ject-lessOns  are  made  interesting  and  complete  by  simple  narratives 
suggested  by  the  various  objects,  and  by  showing  the  proper  conduct 
of  children  in  their  manifold  relations  to  God,  their.parents,  neighbors, 
the  school,  and  nature.  In  the  speaking-lessons,  great  care  is  taken  to 
teach  the  children  the  proper  use  of  the  singular  and  plural,  and  by 
using  the  simple  and  most  essential  forms  of  a  compound  sentence,  their 
sense  of  grammatical  utterance  is  gradually  and  correctly  developed  with- 
out having  recourse  to  a  grammatical  text-book.  In  reading  and  writing, 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  speaking  are  first  of  all  developed  by  compre- 
hending correctly  and  speaking  distinctly  after  the  teacher,  sounds,  sylla- 
bles and  words,  and  by  representing  correctly  on  paper  the  elementary 
forms.  1^8  is  followed  by  writing  and  reading  the  names  of  such  objects 
as  have  been  seen  and  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  composing  short  sen- 
tences on  these  objects.  Then  follows  the  reading  of  simple  narratives, 
descriptions,  poems,  and  the  copying  of  some  of  these  pieces  and  writing 
aflcr  dictation,  writing  pieces  learnt  by  heart,  correcting  these  pieces  afler 
the  printed  copy,  etc.  Hiese  exercises  are  continued  in  the  second  and 
third  grade,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  correct  and  expressive  reading. 
The  faculty  of  speaking  is  to  be  developed  by  giving  correct  answers,  and 
by  reproducing  orally  some  piece  that  has  been  read.    Hie  writing  of 
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these  two  grades,  is  writing  from  dictation,  and  **  writing  about,"  (aufschreir 
betiy)  or  composing. '  The  writing  fit)m  dictation,  aims  at  a  correct  orthog- 
raphy and  punctuation ;  the  **  writing  about,"  is  the  free  reproduction  of 
some  piece  that  has  been  read,  and  the  composing  tends  to  develop  the 
id^as  of  the  pupil  himself.  This  last  mentioned  exercise,  at  first  is  made 
after  given  models,  and  has  special  regard  to  descriptions,  lette]>writing, 
etc.  During  the  last  two  years,  more  difficult  themes  are  selected.  In 
the  second  grade,  grammatical  instruction  is  commenced,  and  continued 
as  far  as  the  compound  sentences,  whilst  in  the  third  grade  the  syntax  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  by  analytical  exercises. 

The  elements  of  arithmetic  are  taught  in  the  two  first  grades,  and  deci- 
mals are  first  introduced  in  the  sixth  year,  with  instruction'  in  regard  to 
coins,  measures,  and  weights.  Fractions,  (simple  and  compound,)  per- 
centage, etc.,  as  well  as  proportion,  are  only  taught  in  the  third  grade. 

The  instruction  in  mathemalicSf  beyond  arithmetic,  during  the  first  four 
years,  has  no  special  hours  assigned  to  it,  but  is  merely  introduced  as  occa- 
sion offers,  in  the  object-lessons,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  the  fiilh  year 
regular  hours  are  assigned,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  following  subjects 
are  taught  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  year :  lines,  angles,  triangles,  paral- 
lel lines,  parallelograms,  polygons,  and  planimetry.  The  first  part  of  the 
third  grade,  (14  th  to  15th  year,)  is  occupied  with  a  repetition  and  more 
thorough  review  of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  second  grade,  advancing 
gradually  to  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  and  finally  to  some  lesssons  in 
practical  surveying. 

In  the  first  grade,  history  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  object- 
lessons,  but  forms  a  separate  branch  of  instruction  only  in  the  second 
grade,  commencing  with  short  biographies  of  famous  Swiss,  and  gradually 
advancing  to  more  general  history. 

Instruction  in  geography  commences  with  a  description  of  the  pupil's 
dwelling-place  and  its  environs,  and  comprises  practical  lessons  on  the 
horizon  and  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  the  peculiarities  of  land 
and  water.  Afler  this,  follows  geography  of  Switzerland,  its  orography, 
hydrography,  and  ethnography.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  tliird 
grade  comprises :  mathematical  geography,  review  of  Swiss  geography, 
special  geography  of  th^.  Canton  of  Berne,  orography,  hydrography,  and 
political  geography  of  Europe,  and  a  general  description  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Instruction  in  natural  history  commences  in  the  second  grade,  with  a 
description  and  comparison  of  the  most  important  indigenous  plants,  the 
most  important  insects  and  animals,  and  finally,  includes  a  statement  of 
the  physical  Qualities  of  metals  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  In 
the  third  graae,  the  first  two  years  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
plants  that  are  of  importance  in  the  household,  in  forest  culture  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  instruction  is  given  on  vegetable 
physiology,  and  on  the  various  ways  of  cultivating  and  improving  garden, 
field,  and  forest  plants.    In  mineralogy,  likewise,  such  portions  are  chiefly 
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taught  as  may  have  some  relation  to  agriculture,  such  as  clay,  granite, 
marl,  gypsum,  sandstone ;  sandy-soil,  clay-soil,  loamy-soil,  humus-soil. 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  phenomena  of  gravity,  the  lever,  the  pendu- 
lum, the  pulley,  the  windlass,  the  crane,  the  fountain,  diving-bell,  baromer 
ter,  siphon,  &c.,  are  the  subjects  of  instruction.  During  the  last  two 
years,  some  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is  to  be  imparted,  with  special 
regard  to  dietetics.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  during  the  last  two 
years:  sound,  light,  warmth,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  In  chemistry^ 
sufficient  instruction  is  given  to  explain  the  most  common  processes  of  the 
household  and  the  farm. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  writing  and  singing,  is  likewise  carefully  worked 
out.  Drawing  is  only  formally  begun  in  the  second  grade,  and  in  the  third 
grade  it  is  taught  in  two  separate  branches,  viz :  free-hand  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  the  latter  not  being  obligatory. 

Gymnastics  were  introduced  in  the  primary  schools  by  a  special  law  of 
Feb.  17,  1864,  and  poor  villages  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  govern- 
ment towards  getting  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  law  on  primary  schools  states  expressly  that  the  Canton  as  well  as 
the  parish,  must  see  that  all  children  attend  the  primary  school.  Those 
parishes  which  send  ih&r  children  to  the  same  primary  school,  form  a 
school-district.  A  change  in  the  existing  division  can  only  be  made  with 
the  sanction  of  the  cantonal  authorities.  It  is  not  allowed  to  organize  new 
schools  with  less  than  thirty  children.  There  is  a  peculiar  provision 
there,  that  the  ablest  scholars  of  different  school-districts  may  be  united 
in  one  common  ^'  upper  school,''  in  which  case  the  state  contributes  200 
francs. 

The  law  obliges  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  punctually 
to  school,  and  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence,  an  excuse  must  be  sent  to 
the  teacher.  The  school  committees  are  to  report  on  the  cases  of  non-ex- 
excused  absence,  to  the  Grovernor,  (Regierungsstatthalter,)  The  pirimarj 
schools  admit  children  from  the  sixth  year,  and  keep  them,  if  protestantiy 
till  their  first  communion;  if  catholics,  to  the  end  of  the  15th  year. 
Tlie  number  of  hours  per  week  is  18  during  summer,  and  during  winter, 
SO  for  boys  and  27  for  girls. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  teachers  at  primary  schools,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a  school  can  only  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  when  in  all 
grades  of  instruction  there  are  not  more  than  80  scholars ;  in  schools  con- 
sisting only  of  two  grades,  not  more  than  90 ;  and  in  schools  of  one  grade, 
not  more  than  100  scholars.  Whenever  this  number  is  exceeded,  a  new 
class  must  be  formed  within  four  years.     Exceptions  to  the  preceding 

rules  can  only  be  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  educational  authorities. 

• 

Normal  SchoolSy  or  Teachers'  Institutes, 

For  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  German  primary  schools,  there  is 

a  teacher's  seminary  at  Berne,  at  which  there  are  accommodations  for  120 

students,  who  have  their  board  and  lodging  in  the  institution.     The  course 

of  instruction  occupies  three  years.     Candidates  for  admission  must  be 
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seventeen  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  Canton,  or  Swiss  citizens  whose 
parents  have  settled  in  the  Canton.  The  instruction  is  gratis,  but  for 
board,  lodging,  washing,  light,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance,  an  annual  sum 
of  100  francs  must  be  paid.  Those,  however,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
Canton,  must  also  pay  a  fee  for  their  instruction.  Every  student,  on  leav- 
ing, is  pledged  to  teach  in  some  public  school  for  at  least  eight  years ; 
those  who  do  not  fulfill  this  condition  are  required  to  refund  to  the  state 
the  entire  cost  of  their  education. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  subjects  in  the  several 
classes,  with  the  hours  devoted  to  the  same  in  each  class : 


Classes. 

in. 

n. 

I 

Pedagogics,       -        -        - 

1 

3 

6 

Religion,       -        -        - 

3 

8 

8 

GJerinan,            .        -        - 

7 

7 

7 

French,          -        -        - 

3 

3 

3 

Arithmetic,       -        -        - 

4 

3 

8 

Geometry,     -        .        - 

3 

3 

3 

Physics  and  Chemistry,    - 

2 

3 

1 

Natural  History,    • 

2 

2 

1 

History,     -        -        -        - 

3 

3 

3 

Geography, 

3 

3 

3 

Singing,    -        -        .        . 

3 

3 

3 

Piano,   -        -        -        - 

2 

3 

3 

Violin,      .        .        -        - 

3 

3 

1 

Drawing,       ... 

2 

3 

8 

Calligraphy,      -        .        - 

3 

3 

1 

Gymnastics, 

2 

3 

3 

Total,     .        .  43  43  40 

The  instruction  in  pedagogics  gives  the  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion, and  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  ways  of  instructing  a 
good  public  school.  In  connection  with  this  there  are  practical  exercises 
in  the  model  school. 

In  German,  in  the  lowest  class,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over  again  as 
in  the  public  school,  including  grammar,  with  special  regard  to  the  dialect ; 
in  the  middle  classes,  syntax,  and  in  the  highest  class,  a  general  revision 
of  the  whole  subject.  In  connection  with  these  exercises  there  are  read- 
ings from  selections  of  German  prose  and  poetry,  and  in  the  highest  class, 
a  regular  course  of  composition  and  prosody,  and  likewise  an  extensive 
course  of  German  literature. 

In  mathematics,  the  instruction  in  the  lower  class  comprises  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  rule  of  three,  etc. ;  in  the  middle  class,  geometrical  pro- 
portions, rules  of  percentage,  double  rule  of  three,  mercantile  arithmetic, 
square  and  cube  roots,  elements  of  algebra,  including  equations  of  the  first 
degree :  in  the  highest  class,  logarithms,  compound  interest,  equations  ot 
the  second  degree ;  and  finally,  a  brief  review  of  the  whole  arithmetical 
instruction  and  the  way  of  applying  it  in  the  public  schools. 

The  instruction  in  geometry  during  the  first  two  years  is  confined  to 
planimetry,  and  only  in  the  last  year  are  stereometry  and  trigonometry 
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taught.  Physics  and  chemistry :  first  half-year  of  the  lowest  class,  ele- 
ments of  physics;  second  half-year  of  the  middle  class,  sound,  light, 
warmth,  magnetism,  and  electricity ;  in  the  second  half-years  of  the  lowest 
and  middle  classes,  chemistry. 

Natural  history  is  likewise  taught  in  the  first  half-years  of  the  lowest 
and  middle  classes,  first  meteorology  and  anatomy  of  plants,  systematic 
botany,  with  special  regard  to  the  plants  used  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  medicine.  In  the  second  half-year  of  the  lowest  class,  mineralogy, 
physiology,  and  anthropology,  are  taught ;  in  the  second  half-year  of  Uie 
middle  class,  zoology.  In  the  first  half-year  of  the  highest  class,  popular 
agriculture  is  taught,  and  zoology  finished.  The  last  half-year  is  devoted 
to  a  complete  review  of  the  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  physics. 

History :  in  the  lower  class,  history  of  the  East,  the  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  in  fact  all  ancient  history ;  in  the  middle  class,  history  of  Switzer- 
land till  1798  ;  in  the  highest  class,  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modern 
history ;  history  of  Switzerland  firom  1 798  till  the  present  time. 

In  geography,  a  general  introduction,  comprising  mathematical  and 
physical  geography,  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  the  European  possessions  in  Africa, 
Asia,  America,  and  Australia ;  in  the  middle  class,  geography  of  Europe ; 
and  in  the  highest  class,  spe<^ial  geography  of  Switzerland,  a  more  extended 
course  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  and  finally,  a  review  of 
the  whole  geographical  instruction. 

Instruction  in  drawing  consists  partly  in  free-hand  drawing,  partly  in 
geometrical  drawing.  A  good  deal  of  out-of-door  work  is  in  the  first  place 
intended  to  contribute  co  the  health  of  the  students,  but  likewise  for  prac- 
tice in  tliis  sort  of  work. 

For  teachen  who  have  already  received  their  certificate,  excellent  in- 
stniction  is  given  at  the  seminary  in  the  so-called  **  repetition-courses." 
They  receive  their  board  and  instruction  gratuitously ;  the  course  lasts 
three  months,  during  summer.  Thus  teachers,  who  otherwise  might, 
in  some  out  ot  the  way  village,  become  a  prey  to  mental  stagnation,  get  a 
new  impetus,  are  made  accjuainted  with  everything  new  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  and  have  altogether  an  opportunity  to  fill  up  any  gaps  in  their 
knowledge. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school  consists  of  one  director, 
five  teachers,  and  some  assistant  teachers.  These  are  all  nominated  by 
the  government  council,  for  six  years  only.  The  salary  of  the  director 
is  2,500  francs,  f  and  free  lodging,)  if  his  wife  is  able  to  take  care  of  the 
household ;  if  not,  only  2,200  francs,  because  m  that  case  a  special  house- 
keeper has  to  be  paid.  The  teachers  receive  at  most  2,200  francs,  and  the 
assistant  teachers,  who  live  in  the  building,  firee  board  and  lodging,  and 
800  francs.  All  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  give  25  hours  instruction  per 
week. 

There  is  a  second  teachers'  seminary  at  Porrentruy,  for  the  French  por- 
tion of  the  Canton,  with  only  thirty  scholars,  divided  into  three  classes.    In 
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connection  with  this  seminary,  there  is  a  model  primary  school,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  student  to  practice  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils,  in 
this  model  school  never  exceeds  forty.  They  are  received  for  three  years, 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  in 
which  case  they  may  remain  in  the  model  school  till  they  can  enter  the 
seminary.  The  poorer  scholars  pay  an  annual  sum  of  80  francs  for  board, 
&c.  The  model  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  primary  teacher, 
who  gets  free  board  and  lodging,  and  700  francs  a  year. 

Strict  order  and  discipline  are  maintained  in  these  Teachers'  Semina- 
ries. In  summer  the  students  rise  at  half-past  four,  and  in  winter  at  fire 
o'clock;  study  hour  till  seven;  then  breakfast;  afterwards  the  students 
attend  to  domestic  duties,  such  as  clearing  the  dining-room,  washing  up 
the  breakfast  things,  cleaning  the  lamps,  and  bringing  wood  and  water. 
Instruction  is  given  from  8  to  12 ;  dinner  and  recreation,  12  to  1 ;  1  to  2, 
work  in  the  garden,  cut  wood,  &c.  *  recitation  from  2  to  4.  During  a 
short  interval  at  4,  lunch ;  study  hour  from  5  to  7.  Supper  at  7 ;  then 
free  time,  during  which  the  pupils  prepare  the  vegetables  for  the  following 
day.     Study  hour  from  8  to  9. 

Two  schools  have  likewise  been  organized  for  the  education  of  primary 
female  teachers ;  one  for  the  German  part  of  the  Canton  at  Handelbank; 
and  one  for  the  French  at  Delsperg.  The  course  at  each  of  these  institu- 
tions continues  at  least  two  years,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  15, 
who  only  form  one  class.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  one  director, 
one  teacher,  and  one  assistant  teacher.  The  director  has  a  salary  of  2,500 
francs  and  free  lodging ;  the  teachers  have  1,500  francs,  and  the  assistant 
teachers  from  600  to  1,000  francs. 

Every  vacancy  in  the  primary  schools  is  published  in  the  official  papers, 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  place.  In 
case  the  school  committee  desires  it,  candidates  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, which  is  held  publicly  by  the  school  inspector.  It  consists  in  writing 
a  composition,  giving  lessons  in  the  various  branches,  and  playing  some  \ 
piece  on  the  piano.  A  short  oral  examination  may  be  combined  with  this, 
if  thought  desirable.  The  school  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
spector, proposes  several  candidates,  'one  of  which  is  elected  by  the  com- 
mon council  by  ballot,  who  is  then  confirmed  by  the  cantonal  **-  boaerd  of 
education,"  and  holds  his  place  for  life.  Although  obedient  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school  authorities,  the  teachers  exercise  their  functions  with 
great  independence  of  parental  interference. 

To  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  every  candidate  for  a  primary 
school  undergoes  an  examination,  which  is  held  annually  at  a  certain  fixed 
time.  The  committee  of  examination  consists  of  eleven  members,  and  is 
nominated  by  the  "  board  of  education."  The  director  of  the  seminary  is 
present  at  the  examination,  and  has  an  advisory  vote.  Only  native  Swiss 
are  admitted  to  this  examination ;  foreigners  only  if  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  Swiss  school,  or  have  lived  in  Switzerland  at  least  three 
years.    The  examination  is  both  theoretical  and  practicaL    The  theoretir 
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cal  examination  is  oral  and  written ;  the  oral  examination  is  public,  and 
the  written  is  conducted  under  special  supervision.  The  examination  re- 
lates to  all  the  obligatory  branches  of  instruction  which  arc  taught  in  tlie 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  with  the  exception  of  g^^nnastics  and  agriculture. 
At  the  written  examination  the  following  is  required :  a  composition  in 
the  native  language,  writing  of  a  German  and  a  French  letter,  and  the 
solution  of  various  mathematical  problems.  At  the  oral  examination  the 
following  is  required  :  pedagogics ;  a  knowledge  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
development  of  children ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature,  the  ele- 
ments, the  ways  and  means  of  education ;  a  knowledge  of  public  schools, 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  organized,  and  their  history  with 
special  regard  to  the  Canton  Berne ;  loud,  correct,  and  impressive  reading  ; 
clearness  and  skill  in  the  rendering  of  pieces  read,  and  the  ability  to  show 
the  leading  train  of  thought  and  the  logical  development  of  tlie  story  or 
poem ;  grammar  and  prosody,  and  the  history  of  German  literature.  In 
French,  very  much  the  same  is  required.  In  mathematics:  common 
arithmetic,  algebra,  square  and  cube  roots,  proportions,  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  practical  geonjetry.  In  natural 
history :  physics  and  chemistry,  special  regard  being  paid  to  those  parts 
which  have  reference  to  practical  life.  In  history :  thorough  knowledge 
of  Swiss  history,  and  the  leading  features'  of  general  histor}'.  In  geogra- 
phy :  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geography  of  the  whole  world, 
special  geography  of  Switzerland  and  Canton  Berne.  The  practical  ex- 
amination comprises  a  trial  lesson,  for  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  prepare 
ation  is  allowed :  singing,  playing  a  piece  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  violin ; 
drawing  of  some  simple  object  from  nature ;  specimens  of  calligraphy. 
All  candidates  must,  besides  the  foregoing,  undergo  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  religion. 

n.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  schools  have  a  two-fold  aim,  viz :  First,  to  give  the  educa- 
tion required  for  any  industrial  or  mercantile  pursuit ;  and  secondly,  to 
impart  the  preliminary  knowledge  required  for  entering  the  cantonal  school. 
They  are  divided  into  real-schools  and  progymnasia.  Pupils  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  to  be  admitted  in  spring ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they 
may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Every  candidate  for  admission  must  undergo 
an  examination,  which  decides  in  which  class  he  is  to  be  placed.  For  en- 
tering the  lowest  class  the  requisites  are :  correct  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  some  short  piece  of  prose  or  poetry ;  knowledge  of  simple  sen- 
tences ;  writing  of  a  short  tale  vrith  few  orthographical  faults,  and  some 
arithmetical  problems.  Higher  demands  are  made  for  entering  the  higher 
classes.  If,  after  a  month's  time,  it  becomes  evident,  either  that  the  pupil 
is,  after  all,  not  yet  fit  for  the  class,  or  that  he  is  further  advanced  than 
^as  thought,  he  may  either  be  put  back  one  class,  or  put  one  class  higher. 
There  are  very  strict  regulations  with  regard  to  the  scholars  absenting 
themselves  from  schooL    Beports  as  to  the  diligence  and  the  conduct  of 
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the  pupils  are  made  out  four  times  a  year,  which  are  sent  to  the  parents 
or  guardians,  who  sign  and  return  them  to  the  school,  where  they  are 
kept  till  the  pupil  leaves  it. 

According  to  the  number  of  teachers,  the  real-schools  are  divided  into 
three  kinds :  1.  Real-schools  with  one  division ;  2.  Real-schools  with  two 
divisions ;  3.  Real-schools  with  three  divisions.  The  course  of  studies  is 
varied  accordingly.  Most  real-schools  belong  to  the  second  class  (that 
with  two  divisions).  The  number  oi*  classes  varies  with  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  The  number  of  recitation  hours  is  not  to  exc*eed  thix^ 
ty-three  either  for  teachers  or  pupils. 

In  German,  the  following  is  aimed  at :  ready  and  correct  reading ;  cor- 
rect explanation  of  suitable  pieces  of  prose  ^nd  poetry.  In  graunnar,  the 
simple  and  compound  sentence,  formation  of  words,  &c. ;  com|K>sition  and 
letter-writing;  learning  by  heart  of  select  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  awaken  the  self-activity  of  the  pujMl  in  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  some  sentence,  or  the  ideas  expressed  in  some  |)oem,  &c. 

In  French,  the  grammar  alone  is  gone  through,  in  the  secondary  schools 
with  one  division!  In  those  with  two  or  three  divisions,  Gennun  pieces 
are  translated  into  French,  and  French  authors  are  read ;  French  compo- 
sition and  letter-writing  is  likewise  practiced.  In  the  higher  divisions, 
the  pupils  are  recommended  to  use  the  French  language  exclusively ;  in 
connection  with  the  French  reading,  some  notice  is  taken  of  French  liter- 
ature. 

Instruction  in  mathematics  comprises,  in  the  schools  with  one  division, 
the  whole  of  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  first  d(^grce,  ru- 
diments of  geometry  and  surveying.  In  the  schools  with  two  or  three 
divisions,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree,  square  and 
cubic  roots,  logarithms,  &c.,  geometry,  besides  planimetry,  also  stereome- 
try ;  and  in  the  schools  witli  three  divisions  only,  also  trigonometry. 

In  history,  general  history  in  biogra])hical  form  is  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  history  and  constitution  of  Switzerland.  In  the 
schools  with  two  divisions,  ancient  history  and  history  of  the  middle  ages 
is  taught ;  in  the  schools  with  three  divisions,  modem  history,  with  s})ecial 
regard  to  the  social  and  literary  development  of  the  nations,  is  taught. 

Geography  comprises,  general  geography,  (physical  and  political,)  special, 
physical,  and  political  geography  of  Europe,  special,  physical,  industrial^ 
political,  and  commercial  geography  of  Switzerland,  with  s|H'cial  regard 
to  Canton  Berne.  Drawing  of  maps  is  practiced  in  all  the  schools,  espe- 
cially rapid  sketches  on  the  black-board  and  on  slates. 

Natural  history :  botany,  general  introduction  into  Linn^'s  system.  In 
the  schools  with  two  or  three  divisions,  physiology  of  plants,  zoology ;  in 
the  schools  with  one  division,  description  of  some  of  the  most  important 
representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  the  general  construction 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  functions  of  its  various  parts.  In  the  schools 
with  two  or  three  divisions,  the  most  important  rules  of  diet4;tics  are  also 
taught.    Mineralogy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  chemuh 
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try,  especially  as  regards  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Inorganic  chem- 
istry is  likewise  taught  with  special  regard  to  the  abore  mentioned 
branches. 

Physics :  in  the  schools  with  one  division,  the  rudiments  only  are  taught, 
which  serve  to  explain  the  most  common  phenomena  of  nature,  whilst  in 
the  schools  with  two  or  three  divisions,  a  more  exhaustive  course  of  physics 
is  given. 

In  all  the  schools,  German  and  English  calligraphy,  and  business  letters 
and  book-keeping  are  thoroughly  attended  to. 

Instruction  in  drawing  comprises,  free-hand  drawing,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, elements  of  perspective,  geometrical  drawing,  drawing  of  machines, 
maps,  and  architectural  plans. 

In  all  the  schools,  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics  and  singing. 

There  is  an  examination  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  once 
a  year.  Candidates  can  only  get  their  license  after  the  completion  of  their 
twentieth  year.  For  this  examination  one  committee  is  appointed  for  the 
German  and  another  for  the  French  portion  of  the  Canton,  each  consisting 
of  seven  members,  chosen  by  the  cantonal  board  of  education.  The  ex- 
aoiination  is  both  theoretical  (oral  and  written)  and  practical. 

At  the  oral  examination  the  following  subjects  are  required :  Religion ; 
of  Reformed  candidates :  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  articles  of  faith, 
biblical  chronology  and  geography,  church  history,  &c. ;  of  Catholic  can- 
didates :  knowledge  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  chronology  and  geogra- 
phy, the  most  important  facts  of  church  history,  articles  of  faith  and  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Catholic  church.  Pedagogics :  a  knowledge  of 
psychology,  development,  ways  and  means  of  education,  history  of  peda- 
gogics. Native  language :  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  reading,  &c.  French,  for  Grerman  candidates :  grammar,  com- 
position, literature,  reading ;  the  same  for  French  candidates  in  German. 
Latin  and  Greek :  grammar,  general  knowledge  of  literature,  some  Latin 
prose  writer  or  poet.  Mathematics :  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree,  elements  of  analysis,  planimetry,  stereometry, 
and  trigonometry.  Natural  history:  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  and 
anthropology.  Elements  of  physics  and  mechanics ;  elements  of  chemis- 
try. History :  general  history,  Swiss  history,  special  history-  of  Berne. 
Geography :  elements  of  mathematical  geography,  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  world,  special  geography  of  Switzerland,  (particularly 
Berne).  Singing:  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  singing,  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  singing  of  some  pieces.  Gymnastics :  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  history  and  different  systems  of  gymnastics,  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theoretical  rules. 

At  the  written  examination  the  following  is  required :  writing  of  a  compo- 
sition on  some  pedagogical  theme ;  French  composition  in  form  of  a  letter ; 
translation  of  some  piece  from  French  into  German,  and  vice  versa ;  transla- 
tion of  some  piece  from  the  native  language  into  Latin  or  Greek,  (use  of  dic- 
tionary allowed) ;  solution  of  some  algebraical,  arithmetical,  and  geomet- 
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rical  problems;  calligraphy;  problems  in  book-keeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic.  In  drawing,  candidates  have  to  exhibit  sketches  in  finee-hand 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  answer  some  theoretical  questions. 

The  practical  examination  comprises,  giving  of  trial  lessons  in  at  least 
two  branches  of  science,  one  of  which  must  be  a  language ;  in  gymnastics, 
knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  and  practice  in  the  required  exercises ; 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  some  knowledge  of  experimenting. 

Every  candidate,  before  the  examination,  mentions  the  special  branches 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined.  The  following,  however,  are  obliga- 
tory: 1.  Pedagogics  and  native  language ;  2.  Either  ancient  languages 
and  history,  or  French  (for  French  candidates,  German,)  and  history,  or 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  geography ;  S.  Two  optional  subjects, 
of  which  one  must  be  a  scientific  one,  (non-scientific  subjects  are :  singing, 
drawing,  writing,  and  gymnastics.)  In  order  to  get  a  license  for  teaching, 
the  character  ^  middling,"  (mittelmdsMigy)  is  required  (as  a  minimum)  for 
all  optional  subjects,  history,  and  geography ;  for  all  others,  the  character 
^  pretty  good,"  (ziemlich  gut,)  as  a  minimuuL  Those  who  are  not  able  to 
pass  the  first  examination,  are  at  liberty  to  try  again  after  one  year,  and 
if  again  unsuccessful,*  they  can  make  a  third  and  last  examination  at  the 
expiration  of  another  year.  The  fee  at  the  first  examination  is  ten  firancs , 
at  each  of  the  other  two,  five  francs. 

The  Schools  for  Mechanics  and  Trades  are  a  new  creation,  whose  organ- 
ization dates  firom  July  12th,  1866.  Their  foundation  is  not  obligatory, 
but  the  law  only  says,  that  wherever  the  want  of  such  schools  is  felt,  they 
can  be  founded.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  comprise  the  following  subjects :  Technical  and  artistic  draw- 
ing, modeling,  practical  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  business  compo- 
sition, book-keeping,  (French  and  German,)  elements  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  technology.  A  committee  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  each  school.  The  expenses  are  to  be  met  by  school-fees,  contributions 
from  different  associations,  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  school,  legacies, 
donations,  government  contributions,  &c.  The  school-fee  is  not  to  exceed 
five  firancs  for  each  half-year. 

UI.      CANTONAL   HIGHER    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  Cailton  two  cantonal  schools,  viz :  A  (jerman  one  at 
Berne,  and  a  French  one  at  Porentruy.  Each  of  these  has  two  divisions : 
1.  A  literary  gymnasium,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  young  people  for 
the  University ;  2.  A  real  gymnasium,  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  Polytechnic  school,  {Polytechnicum,) 

In  connection  with  the  cantonal  school  at  Berne,  there  is  an  elementary 
school,  in  which  children  are  admitted  from  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 
The  lowest  class  of  this  elementary  school  is  not  to  contain  more  than  50 
pupils ;  the  three  higher  classes,  not  more  than  40 ;  and  in  the  literary  and 
real  gjrmnasium,  the  number  in  each  class  is  never  to  exceed  80. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  undergoes  an  examination ;  pupils  oom- 
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ing  ftom  any  of  the  progymnasia  usually  enter  the  thud  class  at  once.  In 
order  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  a  so-called  **  examination 
of  promotion  "  is  required,  and  before  leaving  the  institution  for  the  Uni- 
versity or  Polytechnic  school,  a  ^  maturity  examination  '*  is  required. 

The  literary  gymnasium  has  eight  classes,  (each  of  one  year ;)  the  real 
gymnasium  likewise  eight  classes,  (requiring  only  7}^  years.)  The  ele- 
mentary school  has  four  classes,  (each  of  one  year.)  The  three  higher 
classes  of  the  literary  gymnasium  are  called  the  "  Upper  Gymnasium ; " 
the  five  lower  ones  the  **  Progymnasium.'*  The  school-fee  in  the  elementary 
school  amounts  to  nine  francs  per  quarter ;  in  the  literary  and  real  gymna- 
sium, to  fifteen  francs  (for  each)  per  quarter.  The  admission  fee  is  six 
francs,  and  three  fr*ancs  must  be  paid  at  each  promotion. 

The  following 

Classes. 

Beligion,  -     - 

Latin,    - 

Greek, 

Hebrew, 

German,   - 

French, 

History,    - 

Geography,   • 

Mathematics, 

Natural  History, 

Physics,    - 

Drawing, 

Calligraphy, 

Singing, 

Gymnastics, 

In  Latin,  grammar  is  taught  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  Caesar  is  read ; 
in  the  fourth  class,  grammar  is  finished ;  and  in  the  third  class,  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  grammar  are  more  carefully  taught.  The  following 
authors  arc  read :  in  the  lower  classes,  Caesar,  Ovid ;  in  the  upper  gymna- 
sium, Livy,  Sallust,  some  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil's  ^neid ;  in  the  sec- 
ond class,  Cicero's  Orations  continued,  Cicero's  Epistles,  Odes  of  Horace, 
JEneids,  and  Tacitus*  Germania,  some  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings, 
Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles ;  if  time  allows,  JuTenal,  Terence  and  Plau- 
tus ;  in  the  two  highest  classes,  Roman  literature. 

In  Greek,  grammar  is  gone  through  in  the  three  lower  classes,  (VI.  V. 
rV. ;)  besides  this,  reading  is  practiced,  and  the  pupils  aire  made  familiar 
with  the  Homeric  dialect.  The  following  authors  are  read :  first  two  years, 
some  selection ;  fourth  class,  Xenophon  and  Homer ;  third,  second,  and 
first  classes,  Herodotus,  Homer  continued,  selections  from  Plato's  writings, 
a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and  finally  Greek  literature.  Syntax  is  taught  in 
the  third  and  second  classes. 

Hebrew  is  only  obligatory  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology ;  it 
comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  syntax ;  in  the  fiirst  class,  some  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  are  read.  In  Grerman,  grammar  is  taught  in 
six  classes,  viz :  In  the  first  .four  classes,  syntax,  etymology,  interpunction ; 
in  the  third,  prosody,  &c. ;   in  the  second,  composition ;  in  the  fin^  Ger- 
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man  literature.  Exercises  in  composing  and  making  of  speeches  are  contin- 
ued through  all  the  classes.  History  is  taught  in  the  two  lower  classes  in  the 
form  of  biographies.  A  systematic  representation  of  history  is  commenced 
in  the  sixth  class,  by  teaching  Swiss  history  till  the  Reformation.  In  the 
fiiXh  and  fourth  classes,  continuation  of  Swiss  history  and  general  history. 
Ancient  history,  in  its  pragmatical  connection,  is  taught  in  the  third  class ; 
history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  second  class ;  modern  history^  having  special 
regard  to  the  political  development  of  Switzerland,  in  the  first  class.  In- 
struction in  geography  comprises  general,  physical,  and  political  geography 
of  the  world,  special  geography  of  Switzerland,  and  special  political  geog- 
raphy of  Europe.  Instruction  in  mathematics,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  is 
confined  to  arithmetic ;  in  the  fiflh  class,  proportions,  primary  numbers, 
&c. ;  elements  of  algebra  and  geometrys  In  the  following  classes  all  these 
subjects  are  continued,  and  extended  to  planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonom- 
etry, higher  algebra,  differential  calculus,  analysis,  &c.  In  the  first  class, 
tlie  whole  field  of  mathematics  is  briefly  gone  over  again.  Natural  his- 
tory :  general  introduction,  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
Physics :  in  the  second  class,  mechanics  in  the  first  class,  electricity, 
magnetism,  light,  warmth,  &c.  Drawing  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower 
classes ;  afler  that,  it  is  optional.  Drawing  from  nature  commences  in  the 
sixth  class;  ornamental  drawing  in  the  fiflh. 
The  Real-gymnasium  has  the  following  course  of  instruction : 

Classes,       VXH.     VIL       VL        V.       IV.       IIL       IL         L 
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- 

2 

2 

— 

Mathematics,     -    5 

6 

7 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Physics,          -        - 

-. 

- 

— 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Chemistry,        -    - 

-> 

- 

— 

- 

— 

5 

6 

Artistic  drawing,  3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Technical      " 

— 

— 

2 

•• 

— 

•> 

— 

Calligraphy  and 
Bntik-keeping,    3 

• 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Singing,    -        -    2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics,  -        2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Special  branches  in  the  technical  division: 

Classbs. 

IV. 

1 

m. 

n. 

L 

Mathematics,     - 

• 

•        • 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Descriptive  Geometry,   • 

. 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Practical  Geometry, 

- 

•        • 

- 

• 

2 

2 

- 

Technical  Drawing, 

- 

• 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Mechaalcsy 

- 

•        • 

- 

- 

2 

2 
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Special  branches  in  the  commercial  division : 

Classes.  IV.  IIL  IL 

Commercial  Arithmetic,   •••••3  3  8 

Book-keeping,       --.-..a  S  - 

Office  ]inu:tice,  (Comptoir  arbeiten,)         -        •    8  -  ^ 

Commercial  Knowledge,       .        .        -        •        8  8  • 

LawH  of  Exchange, -  8'  - 

Commercial  Geography,        .        -        -        .        -  -  g 

Knowledge  of  Goods,  (Waaruiikunde,)     -        .    -  3  - 

Uistor/  of  Commerce, -  -  8 

Laws  of  Commerce, -•  -  8 

Calligraphy,-        --.----  i  - 

Instruction  in  German  is  similar  to  that  in  the  literary  g3rmna8ium ;  his- 
tory likewise,  in  the  four  lower  classes.  From  the  fourth  class  upwards, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  modem  history.  In  the  fourth  class,  the  age  of 
the  great  discoveries  till  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  history  of  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the 
third  and  second  class,  the  time  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  having 
special  regard  to  Switzerland,  England,  and  North  America.  In  the  first 
class,  history  of  arts,  sciences,  industry,  agriculture,  &c. 

In  the  geographical  instruction,  special  attention  is  paid  to  climate  and 
products,  and  the  political  geography  of  non-European  countries. 

Natural  history :  consists  in  object  lessons  in  the  sixth  class,  plants 
especially  forming  these  objects  of  instruction ;  in  the  fifih  class,  the  nat- 
ural system  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  important  groups  of  plants, 
and  during  the  second  half-year,  elementary  mineralogy  is  taught ;  in  the 
third  class,  first  half-year,  zoology ;  second  half-year,  crystallography,  &c. ; 
second  class,  anatomy  of  plants,  organography,  and  during  the  second  half- 
year,  zoology ;  first  class,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  (with  micro- 
scopic demonstrations,)  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  Switzerland. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is,  in  the  lower  classes,  almost  the  same 
lU!  in  tibe  literary  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher  classes,  more  attention  is 
given  to  commercial  arithmetic,  &c. 

Before  entering  the  university,  pupils  must  undergo  a  maturity  examin- 
ation. It  is  written  and  oral,  and  comprises  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
mathematics,  history,  French,  and  physics,  and  for  thoae  who  intend  to 
study  theology  also,  Hebrew.  The  themes  for  the  written  examination 
are  the  following :  In  Latin  and  Greek,  translation  of  some  passage  of  an 
author,  which  has  not  been  read  in  school,  and  a  translation  from  German 
into  Latin ;  a  Grerman  composition ;  mathematical  problems ;  questions  in 
history.  Insufficiency  in  one  of  the  chief  branches  is  considered  sufiicient 
cause  for  denying  the  certificate  of  maturity.  A  conmiittee  chosen  by  the 
cantonal  board  of  education  is  entrusted  with  these  examinations,  and  is 
composed  of  teachers  of  the  canton  school  and  of  the  university.  As 
there  are  yet  in  Berne  progymnasia,  which  go  as  far  as  the  lower  classes 
in  the  literary  gymnasium  of  the  canton  school,  and  as  scholars  from  these 
mostly  enter  the  third  class  of  the  canton  school,  a  regdatton  was  made, 
establishing  an  examination  of  admission,  which  is  written  and  oral,  and 
comprises  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  Gorman,  French,  and  history. 
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IV.      THB  UNIVKR8ITT. 

Tlie  UniTersity  at  Berne  was  founded  in  the  year  1834.  It  has  the  four 
departments  of  philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  department 
of  philosophy  has  two  divisions;  philosophy  and  history,  and  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

'The  professors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  proibssors,  and 
**  private  professors,"  (privaUhcerUen,)  These  latter  have  no  fixed  salary, 
but  receive  generally  some  remuneration ;  the  salary  of  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessor is  3,000  francs;  extraordinary  professors,  the  maximum  of  1,600 
francs.  Ordinary  professors,  with  full  salary,  are  obliged  to  lecture  finom 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  week ;  those  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 

All  the  ordinary  professors  form  the  academical  council,  (akademische 
regenzy)  and  choose  every  year  from  among  their  number  a  rector.  This 
place  can  only  be  occupied  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  person.  The 
current  business  is  attended  to  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  rector, 
prorector,  and  the  deans,  (decani.)  This  council  annually  draws  up  the 
rules  and  regulations,  superintends  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  stu- 
dents, manages  the  property  of  the  University,  grants  stipends  to  students^ 
and  superintends  the  collections,  and  museum  of  the  University. 

All  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  professors  of  a  department  form  a 
separate  council,  presided  over  by  a  dean,  chosen  annually  from  among 
the  ordinary  professors.  These  departmental  councils  attend  to  all  the 
business  falling  to  their  province,  grant  academical  degrees,  hold  examina- 
tions, &C. 

There  are  various  collections  connected  with  the  University,  viz :  the 
public  library,  the  art  collection,  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  collection  of 
antiquities,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  &c.  For  all  these  collections 
the  annual  sum  of  12,000  francs  is  allowed. 

The  conditions  of  matriculation  or  membership  are  the  following :  com- 
pletion of  the  eighteenth  year,  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  some  canton 
school  or  gymnasium,  and  paying  of  the  lecture  fees.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Grennan,  but  a  portion  are  also  in  French.  On  entering  the 
University,  eveiy  student  receives  a  printed  programme  of  studies,  which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  obligatory,  but  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
The  course  of  studies  in  the  department  of  law  is  comprised  in  six  hal^ 
yearly  terms ;  those,  however,  who  only  prepare  thems^ves  for  thft  oflice 
of  notary,  can  finish  their  studies  in  three  half-yearly  terms.  The  medical 
course  cominises  nine  half-yearly  lectures. 

For  the  suj^wrt  of  the  widows  and  oiphans  of  professors,  there  is  an 
academical  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  winter 
lectures,  regular  contributions  of  members,  entrance  he*^  legacies,  govern- 
ment contribntioBs,  &c.  Every  teacher  at  the  Universify  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  a  regular  oontribotion  of  twenty  francs  per  annum. 
Members  who  leave  the  University  do  not  lose  their  claims  on  the  fund, 
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if  they  continue  to  pay  their  contributions.  The  pension  of  a  professor's 
widow  is  not  to  exceed  1,000  francs,  and  in  case  she  marries  again,  she 
loses  her  claim  to  the  pension.  Every  orphan,  as  long  as  in  a  state  of 
minority,  receives  the  fourth  part  of  a  widow's  pension. 

Statistics  of  Schools  and  Attendance, 

The  number  of  primary  schools,  their  teachers  and  scholars,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Male 

Female 

Average 

Tear. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Numto. 

1859, 

1,379 

1,276 

201 

87,691 

63 

18t>0, 

1,395 

1,076 

313 

86,102 

61 

1861, 

1,412 

1,070 

338 

85,263 

60 

1862, 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  •  • 

86,005 

60 

1863, 

1,445 

1,054 

386 

86,621 

56 

1866, 

1,514 

1,079 

428 

89,249 

58 

A  laudable  degree  of  zeal  has  been  manifested  for  the  building  of  suit- 
able school-houses.  During  the  years  1856  to  1865,  the  government,  for 
this  purpose,  paid  a  subsidy  of  199,400  francs  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
associations  or  parishes,  whilst  the  actual  expenses  for  building  amounted 
to  1,750,000  francs.  As  regards  attendance  at  school,  the  report  of  1854 
says  that  in  the  better  schools  70  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  legally 
obliged  to  attend  school,  attended  in  reality ;  in  other  schools  there  were 
only  40  to  60  per  cent.,  and  in  some  20  to  30,  and  even  less.  In  1866,  there 
were  in  the  '*  Oberland,"  on  an  average,  88  per  cent,  of  the  children  at- 
tending school;  the  maximum  was  97,  and  the  minimum  69  per  cent;  in 
summer  the  average  was  80  per  cent  Cases  of  punishment  on  account 
of  irregular  attendance,  1,411.  In  the  central  part  of  the  Canton  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  Jura  district,  the  attendance  during  winter  was,  on  an  average,  85 
per  cent. ;  in  summer,  72  per  cent 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  in  1866,  was  83,  including  8  progym- 
nasia,  at  Thun,  Burgdorf^  and  BieL  At  the  30  real-schools  there  were  84 
teachers,  and  at  the  3  progymnasia,  26;  The  number  of  scholars  in  1865, 
was  259  in  the  prog^innasia,  and  1,757  in  28  real-schools,  of  whom  734 
were  girls.  In  1866,  there  were  at  the  progymnasia,  261  pupils,  56  in  the 
literary,  and  205  in  real-science ;  and  in  the  real-schools  1,906,  of  whom  891 
were  girls.  In  the  French  part  of  the  Canton  there  are  two  progymnasia 
and  ti(o  real-schools,  whose  statistics  show  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200 
pupils,  under  16  teachers.  The  canton-school  at  Berne  had,  in  18G5,  575 
pupils,  viz :  210  in  the  elementary  school,  175  in  the  literary  gymnasium, 
and  190  in  the  real-gymnafiium.  The  French  canton-school  at  Porrentruy 
had  82  pupils,  viz :  87  in  the  literary  gymnasium,  and  45  in  the  real-gym- 
nasium. 

The  University  was  attended  during  the  summer  term  of  1866,  by  214 
students,  and  during  the  winter  term,  1866-67,  by  252.  Of  these  last-men- 
tioned, 136  were  from  Canton  Berne,  70  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  14  foreigners.    The  department  of  medicine  numbered  96  students; 
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the  law  department,  60 ;  the  department  of  tlieology,  28 ;  the  department 
of  philosophy,  53 ;  the  department  of  veterinary  surgery,  16. 

Other  educational  establishments  in  Berne  are :  the  repetition  courses 
for  primary  female  teachers ;  repetition  courses  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. There  are  two  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  one  for  boys  at  Frienis- 
berg,  and  one  for  girls  at  Berne.  There  were,  (1866,)  125  private  schools, 
viz:  forty-three  infant  schools;  five  factory  schools,  and  seventy-seven 
other  small  private  schools. 

A  ver}'  beneficial  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  "  school-synod," 
consisting  of  delegates  choflen  by  all  the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  University.  The  teachers  of  every  amtsbezirk,  (administrative  dis- 
trict,) choose  from  ten  members  one  delegate  to  tlie  synod  for  one  year. 
The  synod  assembles  once  a  year,  and  discusses  educational  questions, 
mostly  such  as  are  recommended  by  the  board  of  education,  (erziehungs 
direction^  and  make  reconunendations. 

School  Excursions, 

A  peculiar  feature  or  institution  in  the  Berne  system,  are  the  annual 
school  journeys,  which  are  made  by  the  seven  higher  classes  of  the  can- 
ton-schooL  Out  of  every  division  of  the  school,  four  *<  journey  companies,** 
(reise  sectionen,)  are  formed ;  the  first  company  (section)  travels  twelve  to 
fourteen  days ;  the  second,  six ;  the  third,  two ;  the  fourth,  one  day.  For 
these  journeys,  an  annual  sum  of  3,000  francs  is  allowed.  The  plan  of  the 
journey  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  canton-school  committee  for  tlieir  appro- 
bation, and  the  teachers  have  afterwards  to  hand  in  a  summary  report  of 
their  journey. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hits,  Swiss  Consnl-general  at  Washington,  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  very  interesting  volume  entitled,  **  A  travkrs  lb  Joba." 

Fourth  annual  jmameif  made  hif  the  Industned  SchooU  of  Neuchatd,  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  and  Le  Lode,  in  the  Cantons  Neuchatel,  Berne,  Soleure,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Doubs  (France),  Julg  7-12,  1867. 

This  is  a  folio  volume  of  64  lithographed  pages,  with  66  spirited  pen  and  ink 
sketches  representing  scenery  and  incidents  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  by  pupils 
of  tlie  schools  named  It  is  got  up  entirely  by  the  pupils  themselves,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  professors.  The  company  numbered,  all  in 
all,  130,  the  students  in  militar)'  uniform,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  A  staff 
had  been  organized,  composed  of  a  master  of«arrangements,  a  treasurer,  a  quar- 
termaster, some  draughtsmen,  and  a  chronicler.  A  humorous  descrijition  of  each 
one  of  the  company  b  given,  and  the  account  of  the  journey  itself  U  also  held 
in  a  very  humorous  and  sprightly  style,  taking  note  of  all  subjects  of  interest, 
both  as  regards  natural  history,  industry,  and  historical  rccollcc'ons.  The 
journey  lasted  six  days.  On  the  first  day  the  company  crossed  the  romantic 
Jura  mountains,  by  way  of  La  Chaux-dc-Fonds,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Maison  Monsieur  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doubs,  which  here  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  second  day  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  Doubs,  crossed  into  France,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little 
town  of  Indevillers.    On  the  third  day  the  Doubs  was  crossed  a  second  time, 
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And  Poirentrui,  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Berne,  reached  in  the  erening.  From 
here,  the  route  which  had  hitherto  heen  in  a  northerly  direction,  nuule  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  southeast,  and  Del^mont  formed  the  night's  quarters  of  the  fourth 
day.  In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  Soleure  was  reached  by  way  of  the  Weis- 
sentein,  famous  for  its  magnificent  panorama  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese 
Alps.  The  sixth  day  was  occupied  with  Yisiting  the  museum  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  Soleure,  and  a  railroad-ride  of  a  few  short  hours  brought  the  ex- 
cursionists back  to  their  homes  at  Nenchatel.  The  adsairably  got  np  Tolame, 
recording  the  journey  with  its  daily  incidents  and  results,  transports  the  reader 
to  the  forest-clad  mountains  and  romantic  Talleys  of  that  beautifiil  region  of  the 
Jura  as  yet  oomparatively  little  visited  by  the  swarm  of  tourists,  and  no  doubt 
forms  a  precious  memento  to  all  participants  in  the  excursion,  reminding  them, 
even  after  many  years,  of  the  bright  days  of  yoath>  uid  of  this  fidthful  compan- 
ions of  their  foot-tour  ;aiiKN^g  tlie  mountains. 

Burgdorf—Hofwifi, 

The  Canton  of  Berne  wUl  always  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  educational 
history,  as  the  scene,  in  part,  of  the  labors  of  three  remarkable  men — John  Henry 
Pestalozzi,  Emanuel  de  Fdlenberg,  and  Jacob  Vherli,  or  Wehrli. 

At  Burgdorf,  Festalossi,  in  1801,  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  work  which 
he  published  in  1802,  with  the  title,  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"  which, 
with  the  "  Bvening  hour  of  a  Hermit,"  and  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  has  revo. 
lutionised  the  whole  aim  and  method  of  elementary  education.  Here,  too,  he 
began  his  second  experiment  in  school-teaching,  which  was  coaliniied  at  JBuchsee, 
and  finally  consummated  at  TTcrdun  ( Vaud)  and  whichy  with  all  its  failures  in 
discipline  and  short  comings  as  compared  with  his  own  ideal,  did  form  a  normal 
school,  not  only  of  ideas,  but  of  school-men,  who  afterwards  scattered  the  good 
seed  of  rational  discipline  and  methods  over  Switserland  and  Germany,  and  in- 
directly, although  not  often  acknowledged,  over  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stotes. 

At  Ho^ryl,  Emannd  de  FteUenbeig  systsmatised  the  ideas  which  Festaloari 
originated,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  develq>ing  all  the  fiKulties  oC 
our  nature,  physical,  inteUectoal,  and  moral,  into  ona  harmonkms  whole,  for  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  gave  still  further  prominence  to  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  to  another  fiondamental  idea  of  Pestaloni,  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal labor  and  physical  training,  in  the  work  of  edncatbn. 

At  Maykirch,  a  farm-colony  of  Hofwyl,  Jacob  Wehrii  demonstrated,  by  associat- 
faig  and  living  with  young  outcasts,  as  their  friend  aa  wdl  as  teacher,  by  training 
them  to  tlic  use  of  tools  in  the  workshop  and  on  the  fium,  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  industrial  element  an  im||ortant  feature  of  rural  schools,  and  an  indis- 
pensable one  in  reformatory  institutions.  The  same  principles  were  carried  out 
by  him  as  director  of  a  normal  school  for  country  teachers  at  Kmtslingen,  in  the 
Canton  of  Thurgovia,  in  whk'h  all  the  pupils  were  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
day  in  agricoltoral  labgr^ 
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HlBTOKT-^AKBA-^-FOPULATlOir. 

Fribouro  was  originallj  inhabited  bj  the  ancient  HelvetianB,  and  on 
account  of  its  sterility  was  but  little  visited  by  the  Romans.  Gradually 
the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  settled  here.  In  the  year  1082,  it  became 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  was  ruled  by  the  dukes  of  Zahringen,  who 
in  1179  built  the  city  of  Fribouig.  In  1481  Frlbouig  joined  the  Swiss 
confederation.  Ihis  Canton  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its  strong 
catholic  tendencies,  and  since  1581  has  been  the  strong-hold  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  confederation  of  the 
seceding  Cantons,  (Sdn^ferbund,)  in  1847.  In  the  year  1853,  another  in- 
surrection was  raised  in  Fribouig,  but  it  was  soon  overcome  by  the  federal 
authorities.  The  present  revised  constitution  dates  fhnn  the  year  1857. 
The  Canton  has  fbur  representatives  in  the  National  CounciL  In  1863  it 
had  a  population  ci  105,970,  on  a  territory  dt  563  square  miles.  Of  this 
number,  90,352  were  catholics,  and  15,578  proiestaots. 

HIBTORICAL  DBVBLOPMEafT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

lliis  Canton  has  always  been  a  strong-hold  of  Catholicism ;  die  Jesuits 
(bunded  a  college  in  the  city  of  Fribouig  in  the  16th  century:^ and  all 
educational  matters  were  in  their  hands,  while  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs  was  exercised  by  a  few  old  families  who  lived  in  luxury ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  poor  and  ignorant.  The  French  revolution  wrought 
some  temporary  alleviation ;  but  afber  the  revolution,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy  again  got  the  ascendency,  and  the  few  reforms  in  educational 
matters  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  Friar  Girard,  were 
soon  abolished. 

The  law  of  1,825  decreed  that  religion  should  form  the  chief  subject  of 
instruction,  and  no  text-books  were  allowed  that  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  catholic  bishop.  From  1881  to  1887  the  liberal  party  were 
in  power,  and  introduced  various  school  reforms;  but  in  1887  the  govern- 
ment again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ultra-reactionary  party,  who 
evinced  ho  sympathy  in  the  advancement  of  common  schools.  In  1847, 
afler  the  secession  movement,  and  Fribouig  was  occupied  by  the  federal 
troops,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  new  and  liberal  school  laws  were 
introduced  by  the  Great  Council.  There  was  again  a  period  of  reaction 
in  1856-^8,  and  a  counter  revolution  in  1860,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  some  marked  improvements  in  the  schools. 
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The  school  law  in  force  dates  from  the  year  1848.  The  highest  author- 
ity is  the  "  board  of  education/'  subordinate  to  the  government  council, 
{staats  rathf)  and  has  the  supervision  of  all  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  schools,  public  and  private.  Next  in  authority  to  the  cantonal 
board  of  education,  is  the  permanent  committee  on  studies,  (studien  com- 
mission^^  who  examine  the  programmes  of  all  the  public  schools,  fix  the 
text-books,  and  conduct  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  teaching 
both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  consists  of  the  rector  and  two 
professors  of  the  cantonal  schools,  and  three  other  members  (not  teachers), 
of  which  one  must  be  a  district-school  inspector.  All  the  members  are 
chosen  for  three  years.  They  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  and  receive  a  re- 
muneration of  two  francs  for  every  day  they  are  in  session. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendence  of  the  primary  schools  is  intrusted  to  the  over- 
seers, (pberamtmann,^  the  school  inspectors,  the  parish  councils,  and  the 
local  school  boards.  The  overseers  are  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  of  their 
district  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  submit  a  report  The  pastor  of 
the  place  and  the  local  authorities  are  to  accompany  them  on  these  visits. 
The  parish  councils  and  the  school  inspectors'  committee,  (of  two  to  five 
members,)  manage  all  the  internal  and  external  aiHurs  of  the  school. 
The  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  school-districts,  with  a  school  inspector 
in  each ,  these  are  to  draw  attention  to  everything  which  may  be  thought 
advisable  for  the  education  in  their  district;  they  are  obliged  to  inspect  all 
the  primary  schools  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  twice  a  year,  lliey 
are  chosen  for  six  years,  and  have  a  salary  of  2,500  francs  per  annum,  be- 
sides two  francs  for  every  school  they  inspect.  The  secondary  schools  are 
managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  three  members. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  public  primary  school  for  both  sexes ;  but 
villages  with  less  than  200  inhabitants  may  unite  with  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  and  have  a  school  in  common.  No  teacher  can  have  more  than 
70  pupils,  nor  less  than  12;  if  there  are  more  than  70,  an  assistant  must 
be  engaged,  and  a  new  class  organized.  If  a  school  has  more  than  140 
scholars,  pupils  are  separated  according  to  sex,  into  three  or  four  classes, 
and  the  girls'  classes  are  taught  by  female  teachers. 

l*he  course  of  instruction  includes:  religion,  Bible  history,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  singing,  linear  drawing,  history  of  Swit- 
zerland, history  and  constitution  of  the  Canton,  geography,  especially  that 
of  Switzerland ,  elements  of  book-keeping  and  surveying,  natural  history, 
with  regard  to  agriculture  and  trades.  The  three  subjects  last  named  are 
obligatory  only  on  the  highest  classes.  Hie  girls  are  instructed  in  needle- 
work. Instruction  is  given  (one  half-day  in  the  week  excepted)  for  2^ 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  2)^  hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  annual  va- 
cation of  12  weeks.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  regularly 
fit)m  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen. 
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To  become  a  primary  school  teacher,  a  person  must  have  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  show  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which  is 
given  only  to  those  who  have  attended  the  normal  school,  and  passed  a  sat- 
isfactory examination.  No  certificates  are  given  for  any  period  longer 
than  four  years,  and  these  are  only  given  to  such  as  have  been  teachers 
far  two  years.  Certificates  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time  are  only  given 
to  teachers  who  have  served  ten  years,  and  have  in  their  first  examination 
maintained  the  first  character.  The  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  village  or 
town  authorities,  for  two  years,  provisionally ;  if  then  they  have  proved 
satisfactory,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  board  of  education.  The  maximum 
number  of  hours  a  week  which  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach,  is  32,  and 
the  minimum  25. 

The  minimum  salary  is  400  francs ;  that  of  a  provisional  teacher,  800 
firancs.  The  salary  is  Aever  to  be  higher  than  1,000  firancs;  all  the  teach- 
ers are  to  be  supplied  with  a  decent  house  and  garden,  and  two  cords  of 
wood.  The  widow  and  orphans  of  a  teacher  who  died  in  oflice  draw  his 
salary  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  death,  but  the  provisional  teacher 
is  paid  some  compensation  at  their  expense.  In  eveiy  borough  there  is  to 
be  a  school-fund,  which  is  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  8,000  fitmcs.  If  vil- 
lages are  too  poor  to  maintain  their  school,  they  receive  some  help  from  the 
government,  which  every  year  appropriates  25,000  firancs  fi>r  this  purpose. 

In  continuation  of  the  primary,  are  the  so-called  ''  secondary '  schools, 
intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  industrial  pursuits,  or  the  higher  classi- 
cal studies.  There  may  be  but  one  such  school  in  each  district.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, French,  German,  calligraphy,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
siurveying,  history  and  constitution  of  Switzerland,  geography  €lt  Switzer- 
land, general  geography,  elements  of  physics,  book-keeping,  singing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  no  one  is  admitted  who  has 
not  completed  the  twelfth  jear  of  his  age.  Instruction  is  imparted  gratis. 
There  are  two  teachers,  and  if  Liatin  is  taught,  three ;  one  of  the  teachers 
acts  as  principal  of  the  school.  The  minimum  salary  is  600  francs,  be- 
sides, in  all  cases,  house,  garden,  and  fueL  There  is  also  a  girls'  secondary 
school,  fi>r  which  the  government  has  provided  a  school-house,  and  gives 
an  annual  contribution  of  2,500  francs.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and 
three  fat  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

n.      BECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  schools  consist  of  the  college  and  the  lyceom,  and  con- 
nected with  these,  a  progymnasium,  called  *'  ecole  preparatoire^  (prepara- 
Bchool.)  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  two  years'  course  are :  reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  and  German,  elements  of  mathematics,  Bible  history, 
history  of  Switzerland,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics. 

The  college  is  divided  into  a  literary,  and  a  scientific  or  industrial  sec- 
tion, the  first  with  two  subdivisions,  one  French,  and  one  German. 
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The  course  of  instruction  in  the  literary  section,  in  which  French  is 
used  as  the  language  dT  instruction,  is  the  following : 
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men  for  higher  technical  studies,  or  for  practical  life.     Great  attention  is 
paid  to  mathematics,  whilst  ihe  natural  sciences  are  not  as  Mly  treated. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 
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.  For  pupils  of  both  sections,  instruction  is  given  besides,  in  technical 
drawing  English,  Italian,  singing,  and  gymmlstics,  all  ci  which  are  op- 
tional subjects. 

The  lyceum  has  two  classes,  each  of  which  occupies  two  years.  During 
the  first  year,  are  taught :  philosophy  (10  hours  a  week),  including  psy- 
chology, logic,  ontology,  cosmology,  history  of  philosophy,  and  ethics ;  math- 
ematics (4  hours)  ;  astronomy  (1  hour) ;  geology  (1  hour) ;  historical  criti- 
cism (1  hour);  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  literature  (each  1  hour); 
Hebrew  (1)^  hour). 

Diuing  the  second  year,  are  taught :  physics  and  chemistry  (together  9 
hours);  philosophy,  (psychology,  theodicee);  mathematics,  in  common 
with  the  scholars  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  industrial  section ;  Hebrew  (1 
hour),  in  common  with  the  students  of  the  first  year ;  history  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Grerman  literature. 

There  is  also  connected  With  the  institution,  a  law  course  of  two  years, 
in  which  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  natural  law,  civil  law,  Roman 
law,  criminal  law,  federal  laws,  cantonal  laws,  laws  of  administration,  his- 
tory of  general  principles  of  law,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  if  time  and  the 
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proficiency  of  the  student  will  permit,  political  eoonomy,  oommerclal  UW| 
and  medical  jurisprudence. 

III.      SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  normal  school  at  Hauterive,  chiefly  intended  to  educate 
teachers  for  the  country  districts ;  but  those  are  also  admitted,  who,  after 
having  gone  through  some  primary  school,  wish  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion, as  likewise  those  whose  native  language  is  German,  and  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes:  religion,  French,  calligraphy,  geog- 
raphy, lustory  of  Switzerland,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  survey- 
ing, elements  of  natural  science,  book-keeping,  pedagogics,  agriculture, 
and  linear  drawing.  Students  who  intend  to  become  teachers  give  in- 
struction in  the  preparatory  course,  under  the  supenrision  of  a  teacher. 
The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

There  is  held,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  schod,  a  repe- 
tition or  review  course,  for  primary  school-teachers,  usually  lasting  six 
weeks.  The  school-fee  for  candidates  for  teachers'  places,  is  20  franca 
per  month ;  for  other  students,  if  natives  of  the  Canton,  30  fimncs ;  if 
not  natives,  85  francs. 

lliere  is  also  a  Canton  school,  the  faculty  of  which  consists  of  profes- 
sors and  assistant  teachers.  They  are  chosen  by  the  government  councU, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  education.  The  salaries  of  teachers  at 
the  college  and  progymnasium,  range  from  1,000  to  1,500  francs;  at  the 
lyceum,  from  1,200  to  2,000  francs ;  assistant  teachers,  800  to  800  francs. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  institution  there  is  a  rector,  f  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy.) The  college  and  prog3rmnasium  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  director.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  progym- 
nasium, a  boy  must  have  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  uid  show 
a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools; 
There  are  stipends  for  poor  students  of  50  to  150  francs,  which  are  given 
by  the  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers'  confer- 
ence. Stipends  are  also  given  to  talented  youths,  who  wish  to  study  at 
some  university  or  polytechnic  school,  and  there  is  for  such  purposes  an 
annual  appropriation  made,  of  8,000  francs. 

Statistics. 

In  1867  there  were  816  primary  schools,  (258  French,  68  German,)  at- 
tended by  15,429  schoUrs,  (7,898  boys,  7,586  girls,)  Under  284  male,  and 
71  female  teachers. 

Of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Canton,  the  most  numerous  attendance 
was  at  the  ^  ecole  secondarie  du  LaCj"  (mostly  Germans)  88  scholars.  At 
the  female  ^*  6cole  secondarie  **  in  the  city  of  Fribourg,  there  were  only  82 
scholars. 

At  the  college,  there  were  278  students — 9  in  the  **  ^cole  pr^paratorie, 
58  in  the  industrial  section,  125  in  the  French  division  of  the  literaiy 
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flection,  46  in  the  Germaa  division  of  the  literary  section,  27  in  the  Ijceimi, 
18  in  the  law-school. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Cantonal  government  expended  for  primary 
schools,  the  sum  of  14,595  francs.  The  income  from  property  belonging 
to  die  college  amounted  in  1866,  to  86,113  francs.  The  income  from  the 
boarding-house,  (^pension,)  connected  with  the  college,  was  28,164  francs; 
total  income,  114,277  francs.  The  following  were  the  expenses:  adminift- 
tration,  32,065  francs;  instruction,  52,429  francs;  pension  (boarding- 
house),  24,856  francs.     Total,  109,350  francs. 

The  recent  school  history  of  this  Canton  exhibits  evidence  of  extreme 
fimatical  views  in  both  the  liberal  and  the  clerical  party,  when  in  power. 
Until  the  war  of  1847-8,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clerical 
party.  The  issue  of  the  secession  struggle  passed  the  administration  of  tS- 
fairs  into  the  hands  of  the  liberals,  when  it  was  [Hnovided  that  no  religious 
society  should  be  allowed  to  teach,  and  that  persons  thereafter  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  or  by  any  of  the  orders  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits,  should  be  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  in  church  or  state.  It  made  public  instruction 
obligatory  and  gratuitous.  It  forbid  the  education  of  any  child  at  home, 
or  in  any  private  school,  unless  approved  by  the  school  inspector  and  com- 
munal school  committee.  Every  pupil  of  a  private  school  must  attend  the 
half-yearly  examinations  of  the  communal  school,  and  on  failure  to  do  so, 
or  to  pass  satisfactorily,  the  school  must  be  closed.  The  object  of  the 
primary  school  was  decided  to  be  ^'  the  development  of  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
democracy." 

In  1856,  a  change  of  political  parties  brought  the  clerical  party  into 
power,  and  in  1858  the  new  Council  of  State  relaxed  the  obligations  of 
attendance  at  public  schools,  gave  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children 
at  home  or  in  private  schools,  made  the  clergyman  a  necessary  member  of 
the  local  school  committee,  and  reduced  the  programme  of  primary  instruc- 
tion to  the  lowest  minimum — ^^  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering." 
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HI8TOUT — XREA — POPULATZOW. 

Geneva,  at  the  time  of  the  wan  between  the  Romans  and  the  ancient 
Helvetians,  belonged  to  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  and  Caesar  then  oc- 
cupied the  city  of  that  name  as  a  fortress.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  became  part  of  Burgundy ;  was  then  ruled  ibr  some  time  by  the 
Goths,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Franks  in  536.  During  the 
fifth  century,  Greneya  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  under  the  emperors, 
was  ruled  by  hereditary  counts.  To  strengthen  itself  in  the  frequent  wars 
which  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  waged  against  it,  Geneva,  in  1526,  concluded 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Berne  and  Fribourg.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  found  entrance  into  Geneva  about  1532,  chiefly 
through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Calvin.  In  1798,  Geneva  was  forced  to  join 
the  French  repuUic,  and  in  1815,  was  formally  received  into  the  Swiss 
confederation  as  the  twenty-second  Canton.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  1847.  The  population,  in  1860,  on  an  area  of  915  square  miles, 
was  83,340,  of  which  70,266  W^re  protestants,  and  13,074  catholics. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  school  law  dates  from  1848.  All  public  schools  are  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  the  government  council.  There  are  two  inspectors 
for  the  primary  schools ;  the  immediate  supervision  of  each  primary  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  counciL 

I»     PRIMARY  BCHOOLH. 

The  government  council  fixes  the  number  of  schools  for  each  communi- 
ty, and  decides  whether  they  are  to  be  sulMlivided  or  not  In  connection 
with  the  primary  schools,  there  may  be  infant  schools  and  evening  schools. 
By  special  permission  from  the  authorities,  a  town  may  also  establish  a 
^*  middle  class  school,"  {icole  moyenne,)  in  connection  with  the  primary 
schools.  In  this  case  the  government  also  contributes  towards  its  ex- 
penses. It  is  the  duty  of  the  parish  to  build  school-houses  and  keep  them 
in  repair;  but  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  and  text-books. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  in  Vaud,  only  that  here  the 
elements  of  agriculture  are  taught  in  the  country  schools.  The  age  for 
entering  school  is  six ;  no  child  is  legally  obliged  to  attend  school.  The 
scholastic  year  commences  July  1st,  and  the  first  term  ends  December  81 ; 
the  second  term  commences  January  1st,  and  lasts  till  the  80th  of  June. 
There  are  five  school  days  in  each  week^and  six  hours  each  day.  The 
number  of  classes  is  six ;  instruction  b  imparted  gratis. 
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The  teacher  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  committee 
of  teachers  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  at  the 
special  desire  of  the  municipality  of  the  town  for  which  he  is  a  candidate, 
in  history,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  singing,  and  drawing.  Teachers 
receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  an  increase,  (casueL,)  in  oomlderation  of  special 
success  in  securing  attendance. 

The  salary  in  Geneva  is  1,400  francs;  in  Caroc^e,  1,200  francs;  in  the 
other  towns,  1,000  francs.  Female  teachers  in  Geneva  and  Carouge  r^ 
ceive  900 ;  in  the  other  towns,  700  francs.  The  increase  (casuel)  varies 
with  the  number  of  scholars ;  80  centimes  monthly  ibr  every  child  up  to 
fifty  children ;  20  centimes  for  every  child  beyond  this  number.  Assistant 
male  teachers  receive  700  francs ;  assistant  female  teachers,  600  francs. 
The  fixed  salaries  are  paid  partly  by  the  government,  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants ;  the  latter  can  only  be  obliged  to  pay  one-lburth,  and  at  most, 
one-half.  The  increase  is  paid  altogedier  by  the  government.  Each  vi^ 
lage  or  town  where  there  is  a  school,  must  provide  a  suitable  house  with  a 
garden  for  the  teacher.         * 

rr.      BECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  schools  consists  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege, the  Industrial  School,  the  Classical  College,  the  College  at  Carouge, 
and  a  Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

1.  The  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  at  Gefiera,  {CoUige  Indu^ 
triel  and  Conimercid^)  has  six  classes.  Students  are  admitted  on  examin- 
ation. On  leaving  school,  every  scholar  receives  a  certificate,  and  those 
who  have  passed  satisfactorily  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  jury 
of  professors,  a  certificat  du  capacite.  The  salary  for  ordinary  teachers  is 
(at  24  hours  a  week,)  2,500  francs ;  special  teachers  receive,  for  each 
weekly  hour,  100  francs.  All  the  teachers  get  a  share  of  the  school-fbes, 
which  amount  to  twenty  francs  for  the  sixth  class,  and  10  francs  for  every 
higher  class.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, history,  geography,  cosmography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra, 
geometry,  calligraphy,  and  drawing.  Optional  subjects  are  singing  and 
gymnastics. 

2.  The  Industrial  School,  (Ecole  Industrielle,)  is  a  contination  of  the  col- 
lege just  mentioned.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  the  lectures  are 
held  mornings  and  evenings,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  attending  them 
to  young  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  some  business  or  trade.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces :  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
elements  of  political  economy,  linear  and  machine  drawing.  The  scholars 
are  either  "  ordinary  "  or  "  external  *'  scholars.  The  former  are  oblige<l  to 
attend  all  the  lectures,  whilst  the  latter  choose  their  own  subjects.  Ordi- 
nary scholars  must  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  every  year,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  next  class.  The  tuition  fee  for  this  school, 
which  has  a  very  large  attendance,  is  firom  five  to  ten  firancs.    The  age  re- 
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quisite  for  admittance  for  ordinary  scholars,  li ;  for  external  scholan,  15. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  vary  from  five  to  six  francs  per  hoar. 

5.  The  Classical  College,  (College  Classique,)  has  seven  classes,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  a  preparatory  course.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
seventh  class  are :  Fi«noh,  grammar,  arithmetic,  rudinkents  of  Latin.  The 
other  six  classes  are  divided  into  the  three  higher  and  three  knrer  classes. 
The  course  of  instruolioii  in  the  latter  embraces  Latin,  French,  modem 
geography,  elements  of  history,  Crerman,  and  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  former, 
Latin,  Gre^  Frenoh,  German,  ancient  history,  ancient  geogn^y,  arith- 
metic, elementary  mathematics,  geometrical  drawing.  For  eveiy  class 
there  is  a  head^master,  (maiire  regent,)  and  besides,  there  are  special  teach- 
ers of  mathematics^  German,  Italian,  English,  geography,  linear  drawing, 
music,  and  gymnastics^  The  sohooUfee  is  18  francs  for  the  seventh  class ; 
20  for  the  sixth ;  88  for  the  fifth;  44  fiar  the  fourth;  66  for  the  third;  68 
for  the  second ;  and  for  the  first,  80  firancs. 

4.  Connected  with  the  classical  college,  is  the  **  gymnaamrn,"  with  two 
classes.  Whilst  only  **  ordinary  "  scholars  am  admitted  at  the  latter,  the 
gymnasium  also  allows  **  external  **  scholars.  Every  scholar,  on  leaving, 
must  pass  an  examination,  and  receives  a  certificate.  There  are  three 
regular  professors,  and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  academy  also  give 
lessons.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  class  includes :  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  (each  5 
hours) ;  ihetorics  and  French  literature,  (4  hours) ;  history,  German  lan- 
guage and  literature,  (each  2  hours.)  In  the  higher  class  are  taught,  be- 
sides the  subjects  already  mentioned,  introduction  to  philosophy,  compris- 
ing psjTchology  and  logic,  (2  hours  during  the  first  half^jrear,)  and  intro- 
duction to  the  natural  sciences,  (2  hours.)  School-fee,  46  francs  per 
half-year. 

Hie  *^  College  at  Oarouge,'*  at  Geneva,  has  three  classes,  in  which  in- 
struction in  the  classics,  history,  &c.,  is  imparted. 

6.  The  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva,  one  of  the  best  girb' 
schools  in  Switzerland,  has  the  following  course  of  instruction : 

Cuissaa.  VI.        Y.       IV.       m.       IL        I. 

French, 8           7            7           9           9  6 

lateratnxe,     ..-.-           -           -           9           4  4 

•  1            9            9            9            9  1 
-----  1 

•  9  8  8  8  9  9 
'hys.  Geog.  and  Ooemography,  -----  9 
inthraetip,  ....  9  9  9  9  9  I 
look-keeping,  ...-  -  -  -  -  1 
'hysics,  -...--  -  -  -  1  1 
Natural  HislSfy,    ..--  -  •  -  -  9 

)rawinc, 1  I  1  1  1  1 

Ringing,         ....9  9  9  9  9  9 

^aUimphy,      .       .        .       .    l  l  1  1  9  9 

jtaudewetk,        ...9  9  8  8  4  8 

Besides  these, as  epHooal  snlrjects:  reUgioii,  Gensan,  English,  Italian, 
l^mnastics.  Jh&n  weve  (1867-68,)  ei$^  female  temchen,  two  assistant 
female  teacheni;  #ea awda ♦eaehflrs» ax  assistant  male  teacbers.    Theage 
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required  for  admission  is  nine  years.    The  school-fee  is  20  to  50  fraacf ; 
25  francs  extra  for  each  optional  subject,  and  10  francs  for  gymnastics. 

lU.      SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  only  institution  of  this  class  is  the  Academy,  at  Geneya.  It  has 
three  departments,  viz : 

1.  Department  of  science  and  literature,  in  two  sections.  The  literary 
section  has  the  following  course :  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  archeology, 
French  language  and  literature,  composition,  history  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em philosophy,  social  and  moral  philosophy,  Hebrew.  The  scientific  sec- 
tion has  the  following  coarse  :  higher  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytical  mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  physical  geography,  astronomy, 
experimental  physics,  mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
paleontology,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology. 

2.  The  law  department  has  the  following  course :  Boman  law,  histoiy 
of  law,  civil  law,  commercial  law,  criminal  and  penal  law,  laws  of  nations, 
political  economy.  ^ 

S.  Department  of  theology ;  the  course  of  instroction  embraces :  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  biblical  arche- 
ology, hermeneutics,  historical  and  dogmatical  theology,  Christian  morals, 
apologetics,  and  homiletics. 

The  salaries  of  ^  ordinary  "  professors  depends  on  the  number  of  lec- 
tures delivered.  Those  who  give  at  least  120  lectures  a  year,  receive 
2,000  francs;  for  120  to  160  lectures,  2,500  francs;  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  lectures,  8,000  fitmcs ;  besides  a  distributive  share  in 
the  lecturo-fees. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  Academy  are :  The  degree  of  Bachelier 
of  Literature,  Physics,  Natural  Sciences,  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Mas* 
ter  of  Arts,  (maitre-des-arts) ;  the  d^ree  o£  LicetUiaie  of  Law  and  Hieology , 
the  degree  of  Doctor. 

Statigttcs. 

The  number  of  primary  schools,  in  1865-66,  was  75,  with  117  classes; 
the  number  of  scholars  was  5,972,  (8,065  boys,  and  2,907  girls.)  There 
were  25  evening  schools. 

Number  of  scholars  at  the  secondary  girls'  school,  464,  (350  natives  of 
the  canton,  33  from  other  cantons,  81  foreigners.)  Number  of  scholars  at 
the  College  dc  Carouge,  42,  (29  in  the  industrial,  and  18  in  the  literary 
division.)  Number  of  scholars  at  the  industrial  and  commercial  college 
884,  (221  natives  of  the  canton,  54  fh)m  other  cantons,  59  foreigners.) 
Number  c^  scholars  at  the  industrial  school,  207,  (105  ordinary  scholars. 
102^  external  scholars.)  Number  of  scholars  at  the  classical  college,  885^ 
(260  natives  of  the  canton,  80  from  other  cantons,  45  foreigners.)  Num 
ber  of  scholars  at  the  gymnasium,  65,  (48  ordinary  scholars,  22  external.) 

The  number  of  students  at  the  academy  was  217,  (166  in  the  theolog- 
ical department,  21  in  the  law  department,  80  in  the  department  of  science 

The  total  expense  for  educational  purposes  was  48,170  fiuncs. 
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BISTORT — AREA — ^POPULATION. 

Glaris  was  peopled  by  German  settlers ;  it  belonged  for  some  time  to 
Rhaetia,  then  to  Swabia,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  period  to  the  Convents  of 
Seckingen  and  Schannis.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  till  near  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Glaris  was  under  Austrian  rule.  In  1352, 
it  joined  the  Swiss  confederation,  after  having  gained  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Naefels.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
Glaris  suffered  much,  as  for  a  long  time  it  formed  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  present  constitution  dates  from  1836,  but  was  revised  in  1842.  In 
1860,  there  was  a  population  of  33,458,  (27,563  protestants,  and  5,866 
catholics,)  on  a  territory  of  279  square  miles.  ^ 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

This  canton  hat  quite  recently  adopted  a  schocd  law,  after  the  most 
careful  preparation.  The  original  bill  or  project  was  first  prepared  by 
a  commission  of  competent  school  men,  and  then  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher's  conference,  and  the  cantonal  school  board. 
After  further  consideration,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  government 
council. 

The  most  important  provisions  are  the  following :  Children  are  obliged 
to  attend  school  eight  years,  viz :  six  years  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
two  years  in  the  review  or  repetition  school — in  the  last,  six  hours  per 
week.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  school  when  five  years  and  six 
months  old.  During  the  first  two  years  they  attend  school  four  hours  a 
day,  and  the  next  four  years,  six  hours  a  day,  with  a  vacation  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  general  supervision  is  by  a  cantonal  school  board,  appointed  by  the 
government  To  this  board  is  given  the  appointment  of  district  inspec- 
tors for  every  district.  The  local  management,  as  to  buildings  and  other 
details,  is  assigned  to  a  school  board  in  every  village  or  town,  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Teachers,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  are  appointed  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  Teachers  of  private  schools  must 
hold  certificates  of  qualification,  and  their  classes  are  inspected  by  the 
government  school  authorities.  The  course  of  instruction  in  every  public 
school  is  made  out  by  the  teacher,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  cantonal 
school  board. 
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There  are  two  grades  of  schools  recognized  hy  law,  viz :  Primary  fchooli^ 
and  Secondary  and  Real-schools. 

A  cantonal  school  of  the  highest  grade  has  long  heen  contemplated,  bat 
the  various  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  canton,  and  principally,  the 
conflagration  of  the  city  of  Claris,  where  the  school  was  located,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project,  which,  however,  will  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ftmds  are  raised. 

There  is  no  teachers'  seminary  in  the  canton.  After  various  futile  at> 
tempts  to  conclude  a  regular  convention,  first  with  Appenzell,  then  with 
St  Gall,  and  afterwards  with  Thurgovia,  to  have  aspirants  for  teachers' 
places  educated  in  the  seminary  of  one  of  these  cantons,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved, that  young  men  fh>m  Glaris,  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  and 
who  for  this  purpose  receive  a  stipend  from  the  board  of  education,  may 
attend  the  seminary  of  their  own  choice,  with  the  provision  that  the  board 
are  authorized  to  exclude  any  seminary  whose  course  of  instruction  does 
not  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  canton.  Thus,  in  the  year  1866, 
one  student  from  Glaris  attended  the  seminary  at  Wettingen,  (Argovia,) 
one  the  seminaiy  atKOssnacht,  (Zurich,)  two  that  of  Krenzlingen,  (T^ur- 
gi^fUL,)  one  that  at  Mariaberg,  (St.  GaU,)  and  three  at  Schiers,  (GriMns,) 

There  were,  (in  1865,)  twenty-two  primary  schools,  with  fifty-five  teach- 
ers, and  4,021  pupils ;  with  secondary  and  repetition  schools,  attended  by 
1,492  pupils,  and  eight  real-schools,  with  160  pupils. 

The  government  makes  annually  a  contribution  of  6,000  firancs  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  of  500  to  1,000  firancs  for  each  secondary  and  rea^ 
school. 

The  whole  expense  to  the  cantonal  gorenunent  was  10^87  firanoi. 
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HItTOKT — AMMA — FOPULATIOK. 

'  T^  GrisokS)  or  GraSibunden^  country  of  the  Grey  League,  was  the  Up* 
per  Bhsetia  of  the  ancients.  Afler  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  the  Romans 
subjected  the  country  to  their  rule.  The  Franks  and  Goths  never  paid 
much  attention  to  these  distant  and  secluded  valleys ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  a  large  number  of  Germans  settled  among  the  original  inhab- 
itants, and  in  843  the  country  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  When 
the  imperial  power  began  to  decrease,  many  independent  noblemen  aros^ 
besides  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Chur,  and  the  Abbey  of  Dissentis.  The 
great  abuse  of  feudal  rights  awakened  in  several  valleys  among  the  inhab- 
itants the  innate  love  of  liberty,  and  for  mutual  defence,  many  united  in 
separate  little  unions.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  introduced 
in  1581.  In  the  year  1803,  the  Grisons  joined  the  Swiss  confederation. 
ISie  present  constitution  dates  from  1820.  The.  actual  government  of  the 
canton  consists  of  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  local  leagues,  each 
resting  on  a  larger  number  of  petty  village  sovereignties,  in  which  there 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  universal  suffrage  to  be  found  in  the  worid. 
The  wisest  decisions  of  the  great  council  of  seventy  members,  which  meets 
at  Coire,  are  not  unfirequently  paralyzed  by  the  opposition  of  a  petty  town 
meeting. 

The  popaladon,iA  1860,  was  91,177,(52,166  protestants,  and  29,008 
catholics,)  on  an  area  of  2,968  square  miles.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  an  Italian  dialect;  a  larger  portion  a  corrupt  German,  and  the  rest, 
the  Romansch.  Thb  langnage  is  spoken  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the 
entire  literature  is  oomprised  in  about  thirty  books,  which  are  mostly  re- 
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For  a  long  time  educadon  in  this  canton  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy;  but  in  1838,  two  cantonal  boards  of  education,  (cantonal  erzie^ 
kungMrathj)  were  created,  one  for  each  of  the  two  denominations,  and  in 
^3,  a  common  board  of  education  was  substituted  instead.  The  c]er<;y 
Tiolentiy  opposed  these  measures  at  first,  but  had  finally  to  submit  in  the 
Xear  1844. 

All  the  schools  of  the  canton,  both  public  and  private,  with  the  exc«p> 
tton  of  the  Catholic  Episcopal  seminary,  are  under  the  sopervision  of  a 
board  of  education,  (erziehungitraihj)  of  ^r%  members,  three  of  whom  wn 
protestants  and  two  catholici.    Their  names  are  proposed  by  the  littto 
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council,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  great  council,  for  three  years.  Hie 
rector  and  vice-rector  of  the  cantonal  school  may  take  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  this  board,  but  have  no  vote.  All  matters  relating  to  church 
and  religion  are  settled  by  the  members  belonging  to  that  church,  with- 
out interference  from  the  others.  Each  of  the  two  denominational  sec- 
tions of  the  board^  in  their  meetings,  must  admit  to  a  seat  and  a  vote, 
a  clergyman  of  their  respective  denomination,  chosen  by  the  church  author- 
ities. Each  member  receives  a  per  diem  remuneration,  and  the  president 
has  a  fixed  salary. 

The  whole  canton  is  divided  into  school  districts,  with  a  school  inspec- 
tor in  each.  lie  visits  all  the  schools  of  his  district,  is  present  at  the  ex- 
aminations, and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  education. 

I.      ELEMENT  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  summer  schools,  winter  schobli, 
and  year  schools.  The  winter  school  lasts  twenty-two  weeks.  In  those 
parishes  which  have  no  year  school,  the  establishment  of  a  repetitioa 
school  is  urgently  recommended.  Every  school  has  three  disvisions ;  the 
lower  school  with  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  hours  a  week ;  the  mid- 
dle school  and  the  liigher  schools  with  twenty-eight  hours  a  week.  Chil* 
drcn  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen ;  only  in 
rare  cases  an  exception  from  this  rule  is  permitted.  The  course  of  in- 
struction includes :  religion,  native  language,  (reading,  writing,  compo- 
sition,) and  German  for  the  Italian  and  Bomansch  scholars ;  arithmetic, 
simple  book-keeping,  rudiments  of  geometry,  free-hand  drawing,  callig- 
raphy, singing,  geography  and  history  of  Switzerland,  natural  sciences 
with  special  regard  to  practical  purposes.  In  giving  instruction,  the  text- 
books published  by  the  board  of  education  are  used,  and  special  permiasion 
is  required  for  using  other  books. 

Each  primary  school  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  members, 
of  which  the  pastor  of  the  place  is  one.  This  board  manages  the  school 
fund,  visits  the  school  at  least  three  times  during  the  winter,  and  sees  that 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  are  properly  carried  out. 

The  salary  of  teachers  should  amount  to  10  francs  per  week ;  many  poi^ 
ishcs,  however,  fail  to  pay  this  sum.  According  to  the  latest  reports  of 
446  teachers,  83  had  less  than  the  minimum  of  10  francs  per  week ;  188 
had  from  10  to  II  francs;  119  from  11  to  15  francs ^  35  from  15  to  20 
francs ;  21  from  21  to  30  francs. 

Teachers*  Seminary, 

There  ia  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Chur.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  natives  of  the  canton,  must  have  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of 
their  age,  and  possess  the  knowledge  required  for  admittance  to  the  second- 
year  of  the  cantonal  school.  The  instruction  is  given  gratis.  Every 
pupil  who  has  gone  through  the  full  course  at  the  seminary  is  obliged  to 
nerve  aa  teacher  for  eight  years,  and  for  ten  years,  if  he  has  had  his  board 
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and  lodging  gratia.    Since  1853,  there  has  been  an  ayerage  attendance  of 
40;  in  1867,  there  were  70  enrolled. 

II.      8RCX>NDART  SCHOOLS. 

Proposals  have  ft«quently  been  made  to  establish  a  system  of  seoondarf 
sehools,  bat  hitherto  without  any  permanent  result.  There  are  sereral 
schools  ef  this  grade  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  canton :  the  cantonal  school 
ait  Chur,  with  215  stodents, — 53  in  the  gymnasial  course,  145  in  the  real- 
school,  and  17  in  the  Romansch  division ;  collegium  of  St.  Ounna,  with  44 
popils  in  the  gymnasium,  and  12  in  the  reai-echool ;  a  real^sehooi  at  Sehaers 
with  94  studettts,  of  whom  39  are  normal  popils;  a  convent  at  DiasentM. 
with  50  pupils ;  a  superior  girls'  school  at  Chur  with  43  pupils,  and  an- 
other at  Malens  with  22  pupUs.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  ^t 
Chur. 

The  cantonal  school  at  Chur  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  three, 
chosen  by  the  board  of  education.  The  faculty  consists  of  one  rector,  one 
vice-rector,  one  con-rector,  several  head-masters  and  assistant  teachers,  who 
are  all  chosen  for  six  years.  The  salary  of  a  head-master  is  1,700  francs, 
and  that  of  an  assistant  teacher,  1,360  francs.  The  former  may  be  increased 
to  2,040,  and  the  latter  to  1,700,  after  five  years'  service.  Every  teacher 
is  obliged  to  keep  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  hours  per  week.  For  every 
hour  kept  above  this  number,  a  remuneration  is  paid.  The  rector  and  vice- 
rector  are  chosen  for  three  years.  The  rector  is  obliged  to  teach  only 
twelve  to  fourteen  hoars  a  week.  All  the  teachers  are  chosen  by  the 
board  of  education. 

StatMcM* 

In  1860,  there  were  in  305  parishes,  445  schools, — 227  gesamtU  Bckuleff 
[uniting  all  the  three  next^mentioned  in  one,]  95  higher  schools,  26  middle 
schools,  and  27  lower  schools.  The  total  number  of  children  obliged  to 
attend  school  was  14,301.  The  actual  number  in  attendance,  for  portions 
of  the  year  in  1867,  was  14,240.  There  were  63  private  schools,  with  200 
pupils. 

The  villages  are  not  all  provided  with  school-houses,  and  in  about  forty^ 
the  school  is  kept  in  the  room  of  some  common  dwelling-house.  In  268 
villages  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Engadin  there  is  only  four  to  six 
mondis  school ;  forty  villages  had  school  from  six  to  nii\e  months.  There 
were  only  ten  year  schools. 

The  school  income,  in  1850,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  francs. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  452,  (amongst  whom,  23  female  teachers,  and 
24  clergymen.)  According  to  their  native  language,  there  were  186  Ger- 
mans, 194  Romansch,  {Romanen,)  and  61  Italians.  In  the  Italian  districts 
the  Romansch  language  continually  gains  ground.  Only  230  teachers  had 
certificates  of  qualification. 

The  salary  of  the  teachers  varied  from  100  to  1,200  francs ;  156  had  a 
dwelling-house  provided;   153  fi«e  fuel;   2  got  some  land;   12  food  and 
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dothing ;  and  15  took  their  meals  in  turns  with  the  flumerf  of  the  Tillage 
in  regular  rotation,  (wandeltisch.)  The  gOTemment  gires  eveiy  teacher 
who  has  a  certificate,  20  to  60  francs  in  addition.  Two  years  since,  a 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund  was  commenced.  On  an  average  there  are 
tikirtj-two  pupils  to  every  teacher.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  are 
obliged  to  find  some  outside  employment  for  a  living,  mostly  farming ;  14 
were  forB8t4ceeper8,  (jThrster) ;  25  officers  in  the  civil  service ;  12  mechan- 
ics of  various  kinds.  Tliere  were  100  female  industrial  schools.  Tlie 
salary  of  teachers  at  these  schools  ranges  from  10  to  600  francs.  In  the 
teachers'  seminary,  there  were  41  students  in  1664,  and  58  in  1867 ;  and 
•ince  1858,  80  teaohert  hAve  baea  edaoated  at  thb  insUtutioa. 
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HltTOKT^ABBA— FOPUULTIOir. 

AocORDiKG  to  an  old  tradition,  the  name  Lucerne  is  deriyed  from  a 
lighthouse  (lueemd)^  which  the  Romans  had  built  here.  After  various 
changes,  Lucerne  came  under  Austrian  rule,  but  joined  the  three  originil 
Swiss  Cantons  in  1332.  Lucerne  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Switzerland,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  seceding  Cantons  in 
1847.  The  chief  actions  of  the  short  war  that  followed,  were  fought  on 
the  territory  of  Lucerne,  in  November,  1847.  The  confederates  were  soon 
defeated,  Lucerne  occupied,  and  the  federal  authority  restored.  The  Jesu- 
its were  forced  by  law  to  leave  the  Canton.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  1841.  The  area  of  Lucerne  is  587  geographical  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1860,  of  180,965,  of  whom  128,248  were  catholics,  and  1,618 
were  protestants. 

PUBLIC  INBTRUCTION* 

Even  as  late  as  the  «nd  of  the  last  century,  very  few  towns  or  villagef 
of  this  Canton  had  schools  deserving  the  name.  Instruction  was  chiefly 
given  in  private  schools  by  itinerating  schoolmasters,  during  the  winter 
months,  and  was  confined  to  reading  and  writing.  In  the  year  1798  the 
government  decreed  that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish* 
This  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  measure  was  again  enforced  by  a 
law  of  1804.  In  1812,  there  were  147  elementary  schools.  In  1830  the 
school  laws  were  revised ;  and  in  1833,  repetition  schools  were  established. 
All  of  these  measures  were  violently  opposed  by  the  catholic  clergy  and 
the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  was  strong  in  this  Canton.  In  1848  and  the 
following  year,  the  control  of  all  educational  matters  was  given  to  the 
secular  authorities,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  date  from 
that  time.  The  general  supervision  is  confided  to  a  Board  of  Education, 
(erzhungsralh,)  consisting  of  seven  members,  (five  laymen  and  two  clei^- 
men.)  They  are  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (^o$§e  rathy)  for  three  years. 
It  is  divided  into  two  separate  committees,  (of  three  members  each,)  viz : 
the  committee  on  elementary  education,  (vofib  schul  direction^)  and  the  com* 
mittee  on  higher  education,  (studien  direction,) 

There  is  one  Cantonal  school  inspector,  who  is  chosen  by  the  great 
council  for  four  years.  It  is  his  duty  to  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the 
Canton,  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  make  an  annual  report  The 
Hhole  Canton  is  divided  into  nineteen  school-districts,  with  a  school-bosrd 
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of  three  members  in  each,,  chosen  hy  the  government  council,  (regie* 
rungsrcUhy)  for  four  years.  The  financial  affairs  of  each  school  are  man- 
aged hy  the  parish  council,  (gemeinderathf)  and  their  accounts,  after  hay- 
ing been  examined  by  the  district  school-board,  are  sent  to  the  board  of 
education.  Ths  pastor  of  the  yiUago  has  charge  of  the  religious  instroo- 
tion,  and  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  religious  and  moral  standing  of 
the  scholars,  to  the  school-board.  For  the  superintendence  of  instrucdoB 
in  music,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill,  special  committees  are  appointed. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  on  elementary  education,  (volkt 
eckul  direction^)  there  are  the  following  schools :  elementary  schools,  dis- 
trict  schoolS}  the  teachers*  seminary,  and  the  school  fbr  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

I.      ELEMKNTART   SCHOOLS. 

All  children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  fhtm  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
year  of  their  age,  and  even  then  no  one  is  allowed  to  leare  the  school  who 
cannot  prove  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taught.  The 
expenses  of  the  primary  schools  are  borne  partly  by  the  government,  partly 
by  the  parishes.  There  are  no  school-fees,  but  every  fitther  is  obliged  to 
buy  books  and  stationery  for  his  children.  The  school4und  is  increased 
by  legacies,  and  the  fees  paid  by  every  one  who  becomes  a  citisen  of  the 
Canton,  (amounting  to  100  francs  in  each  case,)  &c. 

The  elementary  school  is  divided  into  the  summer  school  for  children 
from  the  age  of  six  to  nine,  and  die  winter  school  for  children  from  die 
age  of  nine  to  thirteen,  and  the  repetition  school  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
Girls  do  not  attend  the  repetidon  school,  but  the  working  school.  The 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  85  in  the  summer  school,  80  in  the  winter 
school ;  and  in  the  repetition  school,  two  half-days  every  week  in  winter, 
and  one  half-day  in  summer.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  religion, 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  surveying  (messen),  drawing,  singing,  and 
in  the  higher  classes,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy ;  and  fbr  the  girls,  female  work. 

District  Schools. 

These  schools  are  intended  to  continue  and  increase  the  knowledge 
gained  at  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  die  scholars  for  practical 
life,  as  well  as  for  a  higher  industrial  and  scientific  education.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are :  religion,  German,  and  if  possible,  French ;  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  surveying ;  natural  sciences,  with  special  regard  to 
agriculture  and  industry ;  geography  and  history,  laws  and  constitution  of 
Switzerland,  calligraphy,  singing,  and  drawing.  In  the  district  schools  of 
the  first  grade,  Latin  is  also  taught.  They  are  equal  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasium,  have  three  courses  and  two  teachers.  The  district 
schools  of  the  second  grade,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  only  two  classes.  The 
Domber  of  hours  per  week  is  80.  The  government  council  determines 
the  number  of  district  schools,  as  well  as  their  location ;  the  village  where 
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it  is  located  must  proyide  a  school-house,  and  give  the  teacher  two  cords 
of  wood ;  also  provide  fiiel  for  the  school-room.  The  wh6le  district  pro- 
Tides  the  teacher's  house,  and  the  school-apparatus^  &c.  The  salary  of 
the  teacher  is  paid  by  the  government. 

For  girls,  there  are  working  schools,  which  are  established  either  by  the 
parishes  or  private  individuals ;  the  government  only  pays  an  annuual  con- 
tribution of  20  to  50  francs.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  6,  and  the 
salary  of  the  female  teachers  amounts  to  100  francs.  The  course  of  in- 
struction lasts  two  years.  The  so^^alled  repetition  and  working  schools, 
with  a  two  years'  course,  also  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  commonly 
taught  in  repetition  schools.  The  teacher,  who  must  possess  a  certificate 
of  eligibility,  receives  a  salary  of  160  francs,  of  which  sum  the  govern- 
ment pays  80. 

An  entirely  independent  organization,  are  the  boys'  schools  in  the  city 
of  Lucerne.    These  schools  combine  the  elementary  and  district  schooL 

Teachers*  Seminary. 

The  teacher's  seminary  of  the  Canton  is  located  at  Radhausen.  It  hat 
a  three  years'  course.  No  class  can  number  more  than  twenty  students. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  their 
age,  and  must  have  gone  through  at  least  a  two  years'  course  at  a  district 
school.  The  course  o£  instruction  embraces :  religion,  pedagogics,  practi- 
cal  exercises  in  school-keeping,  German,  mathematics,  natural  sciences 
with  special  regard  to  agriculture  and  forest-culture,  history  and  geogra- 
phy, laws  and  constitution  of  Switzerland,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  music ; 
piano  and  organ  are  optional.  There  is  one  director,  two  head-masters 
and  two  assistant  teachers.  One  of  the  head-masters  is  to  be  an  ordained 
clergyman.  He  gives  the  instruction  in  religion,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  director,  watches  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  students.  Hie 
students  live  and  board  in  the  seminary ;  the  finances  are  managed  by 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  keeps  the  accounts.  Domestic  and  garden  work 
is  done  by  the  students  thcnisi^lves.  Candidates  for  teachers'  places  must 
undergo  an  examination  in  the  various  subjects  taught  at  the  elementary 
and  district  schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  is  250  fVancs  for  a 
winter  and  summer  school :  150  for  a  winter  school,  and  100  francs  for  a 
summer  school ;  and  in  addition,  house,  garden,  and  two  cords  of  wood.  If 
the  number  of  scholars  in  the  summer  school  exceeds  40,  and  in  the  winter 
school  60,  the  salary  is  increased  from  20  to  12<X  francs.  A  further  in* 
crease  is  made  after  several  years'  service.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  at  a 
district  school  is  720  francs,  and  in  some  cases,  from  800  to  1,200. 

There  are  in  this  Canton,  as  in  other  portions  of  Switzeriand,  district 
and  cantonal  conferences,  for  the  general  discussion  of  educational  sul^ 
jects.  In  the  city  of  Lucerne  there  is  a  pedagogical  association  embracing 
teachers,  parents,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement  generally,  whose 
purpose  is  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
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n.      8RC0KDART  AKD  8UPBRIOB  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  16th  century,  all  establiBhments  finr  ■uperior  edneatkm  wore 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  They  opened  their  first  high  school  in  1578. 
The  state  gradually  acquired  more  and  more  control  over  this  school,  reor- 
ganized it  in  1771,  and  placed  it  under  the  supenrision  of  a  sehool-board» 
The  school  again  underwent  various  changes  during  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  a  polytechnic  institute  was  added  to  the  lyceum  in  18S0» 
In  1841,  the  state  took  the  school  entirely  into  its  hands  and  changed 
the  scooiulary  branch  into  a  cantonal  school.  The  school  suffered  much^ 
and  was  fur  some  time  closed  altogether,  during  the  reign  of  the  Jesuits^ 
from  1844  to  1847.  and  the  war  of  the  confederacy  in  1847.  In  January, 
1848,  it  was  reo|X2ned,  and  the  present  organization  dates  from  that  period^ 
It  now  consists  of  a  real-school,  gymnasium,  lyceum,  and  theological  de> 
partment. 

The  Real-school  or  department  takes  up  the  course  of  instruction  where 
it  was  left  off  in  the  seventh  class  boys'  school  in  the  city  of  Lucerne, 
and  the  district  schools.  It  consists  of  four  classes.  In  the  two  lower 
classes,  all  the  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Italian,  are  obligatory. «  Ib 
the  two  higher  classes,  the  study  of  the  English  language  is  optional,  but 
is  urgently  recommended  to  those  students,  who,  on  leaving  school,  wish 
to  pursue  mercantile  business.    The  course  of  instructioo  is  as  follows : 


Classes. 

Religion, 

Q«rman, 

French, 

Italian,    - 

English, 

Mathematics,  - 

History, 

Geography, 

Statistics. 

Kotural  Sciences, 

Book-kee^ine, 

Commercial  knowledge, 

Drawing, 


I. 

4 
5 
5 


8 
2 

> 


-    S 


6 


n. 

4 
4 
4 
3 

10 

a 

9 

a 


m. 

4 
3 
3 

8 
8 

la 

a 
a 
a 

8 
11 

a 


IV. 

4 

a 
a 

8 

3 

15 


11 
a 


The  gymnasium  has  six  classes ;  connected  with  it  is  a  lyceum  of  two 
(glasses.     The  course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  is  as  follows : 


Classbs. 

ReligkMi, 
Latin, 
Gennan,  • 
Greek, 
French,    • 
Hii^tory, 
Geop^raphy, 
Mnthematics, 
Katnral  History, 


L 

a 
11 

5 


a 
s 

8 


IL 

a 

10 

4 


4 
2 
3 
3 


1 


HI. 

a 

8 

4 
5 
3 

4- 

8 


IV. 

a 

8 
4 
6 
3 

a 


V. 

a 

7 
4 
5 
8 

a 

3 
3 


VI 

a 

7 
4 
5 
3 
3 

8 
3 


The  so-called  **  extended  district  school "  at  Mnnster,  is  in  reality  a  pro- 
gymnasium  wifli  real  classes.  It  consists  of  four  classes.  Conditions  of 
admission  are,  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  age,  and  proficiency 
in  the  primary  classeSi 
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The  coune  of  iDstcuction  at  the  lyceum,  b  as  follows: 

Classes.  L  IL 


B^gfion,         ...    9 

8 

Philodoph/,         -       •       4 

8 

Mathematict,           •       -    5 

— 

I'lijiies,       .       .       .       - 

e 

Cbemisfry,      -       -       -    - 

1st  half-yr.,  8 ;  Sd  half-yr.,  8. 

UUtory,  -    -       -       -       6 

6 

Natural  History,              •    3 

- 

Philology,    ...        8 

8 

German,          -       -       -    S 

8 

Connectod  with  the  gymnasium,  there  is  a  three  gears'  course  for  theo- 
logians. The  course  of  instruction  includes :  cyclopedia  and  apologetics, 
dogmatics,  church  history,  exegesis,  Hebrew,  moral  and  pastoral  theology, 
eeclesiastical  laws,  and  pedagogics.  Optional  subjects  are  Italian  and 
English.  During  recitation  hours,  teachers  and  pupils  must  use  the  lan- 
guage taught  during  the  hour,  (be  it  French,  English,  German,  or  any 
other  language.)  At  the  end  of  the  lyceum  course,  maturity  ^examinations 
are  held.  The  written  part  of  the  examination  consists  in  writing  a  com- 
position in  Latin  on  some  philological  subject,  and  answering  questions 
in  German,  on  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  philosophy. 

SuuMes  m  1886. 

There  were  444  elementary  schools,  widi  18,78f  0eholan,  tad  S51 
teachers ;  84  repetition  schools,  with  1,016  scholars ;  88  woridng  schools^ 
with  2,531  (female)  scholars;  82  district  schools,  with  671  scholars.  In 
the  teacher's  seminary,  there  are  45  pupils ;  in  the  institution  for  deaf 
mutes,  29.  Hie  annual  expenditures  of  the  government  for  elementary 
schools,  was  139,000  francs. 

In  the  real  school  there  were  99  pupils ;  in  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum, 
125  pupils;  and  in  the  theological  course,  19  pupils — an  aggregate  of  228 
pupils,  towards  whose  education  the  government  appropriated  90,600 
francs. 

The  liberal  party  in  the  Canton,  which  at  the  election  in  1867  gained  a 
decided  victory,  Contemplate  several  sweeping  changes  in  the  whole  edn* 
eational  system  of  the  Canton.  A  plan  has  already  been  drawn  up,  but 
we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  details.  Judging  by  extracts  from  a  pam» 
pihlet  of  Dr.  Segassar,  a  member  of  the  cantonal  government,  entitled 
**-  Thoughts  on  tiUr  revUed  Law  of  Education,"  and  by  a  summary  of  the 
reply  made  by  the  Council  of  Education,  from  which  body  the  revised 
school  code  emanated,  the  new  system  is  based  on  the  most  advanced  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  public  instruction.  In  this  controversy  Dr.  Segassar 
has  been  beaten  in  the  popular  vote. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  edu- 
cational movements  in  Switzerland,  for  the  following  brief  statement  of 
the  principal  points  made  by  Dr.  S^assar,  and  other  participants  in  the 
^licossion: 
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Dr.  Segesaer  objects  to  the  title,  **  Law  of  edacation.**  He  would  call  it  rfmplj 
"School-law,"  for  education  is  not  the  busineas  of  the  State,  but  of  the  fiunUj. 
He  considers  it  one  of  the  mistakes  of  modem  times,  that  in  the  education  of 
children  the  State  offlcialB  assume  the  plaee  of  parenta,  whereby  the  home  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  school.  The  State  should  proride  the  means,  but  edu- 
cation itself  is  the  business  of  the  family.  The  duty  of  a  democratic  State  in  the 
department  of  public  instmction  embraces  only  the  popular  school,  or  school  of 
the  people.  The  administrative  centralization  of  the  popular  school-aft'aira  in 
our  times  is  a  pernicious  anomaly.  The  popular  school  can  prosper  only  when 
intimately  cotmected  with  the  commune.  True  education  has  not  be(*n  promoted 
by  all  the  splendid  programmes  and  plans  of  instruction  by  State  officials.  He 
proposes  a  reduction  of  the  subjects  and  grades  of  instruction.  Children  should 
not  attend  school  before  they  have  passed  their  seventh  year.  Tlie  duration  of 
attendance  should  depend  on  attainments.  Oompolsory  attendance  on  school 
is  unrepublican.  The  District-school  should  fulfill  theotj^ects  of  a  Hi|{her 
school  of  the  commune,  and  should  be  complete  in  itself  and  not  be  preparatory 
to  any  Higher  Institute.  For  the  latter  purpose,  Middle-schools  should  Iw 
•recteid  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  State  must  give  up  exclusive  teachers^  seminaries  and  organizations.  An 
experienced  teacher  should  give  at  each  of  the  Middle-schools  a  semi-annual 
course  on  the  art  of  teaching,  for  the  benefit  of  such  scholars  as  have  recfeived 
oertifloaites  of  ability  for  the  teachers*  vocation.  In  the  place  of  the  exclusive 
teacher-conferences,  separated  according  to  classes,  be  proposes  associations  of 
teachers,  parents  and  school  officers,  for  free  discussion  of  educational  topics. 
Thus  the  school-affairs  of  the  canton  would  become  popular;  commune,  church 
and  family  would  interest  themselves  in  them ;  the  whole  complicated  organi- 
zation would  be  simplified,  th&  expenses  of  the  Stete  would  be  reduced  at  leasi 
one-hal^  and  the  schools  would  become  more  lively  and  effective. 

Opposed  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Segesser,  that  education  is  not  the  business  of 
^e  State,  the  Oouncil  of  Education  assert  that  *'  the  modem  school  is  not  in- 
tended merely  for  learning,  but  is  essentially  an  institute  of  education.  Sdo- 
cation  and  instmction  should  not  be  separated,  and  the  best  means  of  education 
is  instruction."  In  conclusion,  the  Council  add :  "  We  can  not  recommend  that 
the  school  should  be  deprived  of  its  character  as  an  institute  of  education;  that 
the  duty  of  the  State  be  confined  to  popular  schools,  or  scliools  of  the  people; 
that  all  Middle-schools  should  be  dispensed  with ;  that  the  communes  should 
unconditionally  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  that  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the 
State  to  the  school-treasury  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children : 
that  the  teachers'  Seminary,  as  an  independent  Institute  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  should  be  done  away  with ;  that  singing  and  drawing  should  be  ex- 
cluded fh>m  the  plan  of  instmction ;  that  State  cooperation  should  be  refused  in 
religious  instmction ;  that  the  female  Work-school  should  be  abolished ;  that 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Institute  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  in  the  Canton- 
school  should  be  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  firmly  to  doctrines 
and  practices  entirely  different  We  would  make  the  public  school  good  enough 
for  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  would  secure  fbr  them  the  best  teachem. 
We  are,  however,  in  &vor  of  fixing  a  later  age  fbr  entering  school,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  yielding  the  right  of  election  of  the  teachers  to  the  com- 
munes." 

Dr.  Segesser  has  been  vigorously  answered  by  seminary-director  Dr.  Dula,  who  Is 
opposed  to  "  economizing  and  stinting  in  matters  of  public  instruction.  Kowhere 
is  money  better  invested  than  in  providing,  for  the  mental  culture  of  youth.  In 
the  exact  measure  that  the  instmction  of  youth  is  extended,  promoted,  and  ele- 
vated, does  the  domestic,  social,  and  moral  development  and  elevation  of  the 
people  advance."  While  Dr.  Segesser  calls  for  a  reduction.  Dr.  Dula  favors  pru- 
dent progress,  amplification,  and  elevation  of  the  popular  school  This  will 
give,  without  doubt,  the  main  thought  and  ground-lines  for  future  reforms. 

In  consequence  of  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  proposed  school  reforms^  Dr. 
Segesser  lost  all  his  infiuence  in  educational  affairs.  The  progressives  gained  tbs 
victory,  and  will  now  work  for  the  introduction  of  year-schools,  an  extension 
of  public  instmction,  the  elevation  of  tlie  position  of  the  teadiers,  a  higher  mini* 
mum  of  sahirieS)  and  the  election  of  the  teachers  by  the  conunones. 
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BI8TOKT — A&BA — ^POPULATIOH. 

Keuchatel  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Arelat,  {Burgundy^ 
and  had  counts  of  its  own.  In  the  year  1033  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  of 
Germany  took  possession,  and  incorporated  it  in  the  German  empire.  In 
1288  Rudolph  L  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  John  of  Chalons,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  several  centuries.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  its  in- 
dependence of  the  Grerman  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  its  connection, 
already  existing  in  fact,  with  the  Swiss  confederation,  was  acknowledged. 
In  1707  the  house  of  Chalons,  which  had  never  ceased  to  claim  Keuchatel, 
became  extinct,  and  a  tribunal  chosen  fiom  among  the  estates  (landai&nde) 
of  Neuchatel,  decided  in  favor  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  as  the  nearest 
relative  and  rightful  heir.  Sincve  that  time  Neuchatel  belonged  to  Prussia, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintained  its  connection  with  the  Swbs  Cantons. 
In  1815  it  formally  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  as  the  twenty-first 
Canton.  In  the  year  1852  the  royalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Count 
Pourtales,  raised  an  insurrection  against  the  Swiss  authorities,  which  was 
soon  quelled.  The  negotiations  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia  on  this 
subject,  led  to  no  result,  and  a  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
1856,  which,  however,  was  avoided  by  the  interference  of  France,  when 
Prussia  resigned  all  her  claims  to  Neuchatel,  and  this  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  came  to  an  end.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1858.  In 
1860  there  was  a  populatk>n  of  87,847,  (77,476  protestant,  and  9,859 
catholic,)  on  an  area  of  280  square  miles. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  rests  on  the  law  of  1848. 
The  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  government 
council,  which  appoints  a  board  of  education,  to  whom  the  appointment 
of  local  committees  is  given. 

I.     PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  villages  where  there  are  at  least  forty  children  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  sixteen,  a  school  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  year.  If  there  are 
more  than  fifly  children,  it  must  be  divided  into  two  or  more  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  age ;  and  if  there  are  more  than  two  classes,  according  to  sex. 
In  the  winter  and  summer  schools,  instruction  must  be  given  for  at  least 
five  months.  All  children  living  in  the  Canton,  (native  and  foreign,)  who 
have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  their  age,  must  attend  school ;  instruc- 
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tion  is  given  gratis.  Each  primarj  school  has  two  degrees  of  instmction ;  ia 
the  lower  or  elementary  division  the  following  subjects  are  taught:  French, 
writing,  linear  drawing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geogn^hy,  special  geog- 
raphy of  Switzerland,  elements  of  Swiss  history,  singing ;  in  the  higher 
division  are  taught,  besides  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  geometry,  survey- 
ing) general  geography,  elements  of  mathematical  geogr^hy,  general  his- 
tory, constitution  of  Switzerland  and  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  drawing,  besides  female  work  for  girls.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  branches,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  agriculture,  physics, 
gymnastics,  if  desired,  are  taught  Special  hours  are  assigned  to  the  relig- 
ious instruction.  The  number  of  school-hours  per  week  is  not  less  than 
28,  nor  more  than  84.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  till  their  six- 
teenth year ;  those,  however,  who  have  attended  a  year-school,  and  in 
an  examination  have  shown  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  obligatory 
stfbjects  of  study,  may  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Pupils  of  pri- 
vate schools  must  likewise  pass  an  examination,  and  if  this  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  they  must  attend  a  public  school. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools  are  met  partly  by  the  government, 
and  partly  by  the  parishes  and  local  school  funds.  The  annual  cantonal 
appropriation  is  80,000  francs. 

A  committee,  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Government  Council,  is  chained  with  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  places.  The  committee  consists  of  six  members.  The  ex- 
amination includes :  pedagogics,  French,  mathematics  (arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  book-keeping),  general  history,  and  history  of  Switzerland, 
astronomy,  Swiss  constitution,  history,  drawing,  singing,  fomale-work  for 
female  teachers.  An  acquaintance  with  the  school-laws,  religion,  and 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  likewise  demanded.  Certificates  of  qualification  of 
the  first,  second,  anii  third  degree  are  issued.  Candidates  who  only  pos- 
sess a  certificate  of  the  third  degree,  must,  after  two  years,  again  subject 
themselves  to  an  examination,  and  are  only  allowed  to  teach  at  winter  add 
summer  schools.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  teach,  from  1,000  to  2,000  franca,  and  800  to  1,300  francs 
for  female  teachers.  The  male  teachers  at  half-year  schools  receive  800 
to  400  francs,  and  the  female  teachers  200  to  800. 

II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools,  (Scales  indvatrielles^  are  intended  to  prepare  pupils 
for  practical  life.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  French  language  and 
literature,  German  or  English,  political  and  commercial  geography,  cos- 
mography, history,  constitution  of  Switzerland  and  Neuchatel,  mathemat- 
ics (arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics,  geometry,  trigonometry,  practical 
geometry,  statistics,  dynamics,  mechanics),  book-keeping,  physics,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  drawing  applied  to  arts  and  indus- 
try, vocal  music,  gymnastics.  Condition  of  admittance :  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools.    At  the  end  of  the 
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c6iine  pupili  receiTe  a  **  study  cer^BcBXe,"  (certijicai  eTStudet.)  Thtm 
schools  are  maiatained  hy  the  inhabitants  themselves,  but  the  gorer^ 
n\cnt  gives  some  pecuniary  aid,  not  exceeding  5,000  francs.  Candidates 
for  teachers'  pkces  must  pass  an  examination  and  recdve  a  certificate  of 
qualification. 

At  the  college  muntcipal  at  Nenchatel,  there  are  lectures  for  young  girls 
on  French  literature,  history,  French  language,  mathematics,  natural  his- 
tory, pedagogics,  domestic  economy,  cosmography,  geography,  church 
history,  German,  English,  drawing,  and  slngfng.  Scholars  may  make 
their  own  selection  of  the  subjects  they  wish  to  study. 

The  Academy  was  orgaoi^ed  by  a  law  of  May  25th,  1865.  It  is  intended 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university  or  the  polytechnic  school,  and  is 
composed  of  the  following  institutions :  an  upper  literary  g3nBinasium,  a 
pedagogical  section,  a  department  of  literature,  a  department  of  sciences^ 
and  a  department  of  law. 

The  upper  gymnasium  has  a  twp  years'  course,  in  which  the  subjects  of 
instruction  are:  Latin,  Greek,  rhetorics,  French  composition,  Grennan, 
general  history,  history  of  Switzerland,  Swiss  constitution,  geography, 
mathematics,  elements  of  physics  and  natural  science,  introduction  to  phi- 
losophy, and  drawing.  Only  those  are  admitted  who  can  show  a  ^  ctrti/i-' 
cat  d'itudes**  ^m  the  municipal  college  at  Nenchatef,  or  who  pass  anr' 
examination  on  these  studies.  At  the  end  of  every  half-year,  as  likewise 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  course,  there  are  examinations,  which  if  satistao* 
torily  passed  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelier<les4ettres,  and  gives  the  right 
to  enter  the  department  of  literature. 

The  scientific  division  of  the  gymnasium  has  also  a  two  years'  course, 
and  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  French  literature,  elements  of  philos- 
ophy, German,  English,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  general  history,  history  of  Switzerland,  geography, 
drawing.  Candidates  for  admission  must  either  have  completed  their 
studies  at  some  industrial  school,  or  pass  an  examination  of  admission. 
On  leaving  they  must  pass  another  examination,  by  which  if  satisfactory 
they  get  the  degree  of  BachelierHieS'ScienceSy  which  entitles  students  to  enter 
the  department  of  sciences. 

The  pedagogical  section  is  intended  to  educate  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools.  Hie  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  and  includes :  French 
language  and  literature,  history  and  geography,  elementary  mathematics, 
pedagogics^  linear  and  free-hand  drawing,  singing,  elements  of  natural 
sciences,  gymnastics,  book-keeping,  and  a  practical  course  at  some  primary 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  course  students  must  pass  an  examination  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach. 

The  department  of  literature  embraces :  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  French  literature,  German  literature,  his- 
tory, archeology,  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  statistics. 

The  scientific  department  includes:  higher  mathematics,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  physical  geography,  general  and  experimental  physics,  cKemis- 
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try  applied  to  industry  and  agriculture,  mineralogy,  geology,  paleontology, 
physiology,  anatomy. 

In  the  law  department  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Swiss  laws, 
laws  of  Neuchatcl,  private  law  of  Neuchatel,  commercial  law,  criminal  and 
penal  laws.  The  professors  nominated  by  the  government  council,  (jstaaU- 
rath,)  are  either  "  ordinary"  or  "  ejitraordinary."  The  "  ordinary  "  pro- 
fessors are  appointed  for  six  years.  The  students  are  likewise  either 
*^  ordinary'*  or  "  extraordinary  '*;  the  former  are  obliged  to  attend  all  the 
lectures,  whilst  the  latter  can  make  their  own  aelection. 

StcUistics, 

In  1866  there  were  803  primary  schools,  of  which  79  were  boys'  schools, 
81  giris*  schools,  122  mixed  schoob,  and  21  infant  schools,  with  136  male 
teachers,  and  161  female  teachers;  and  in  all  16,605  scholars. 

Total  expenses  for  primary  schools,  326,378  francs,  of  which  the  goTem- 
ment  pays  102^378  francs. 

There  were  four  industrial  schools,  with  348  scholars  including  200  girls. 
Total  expense  of  all  these  schools,  77,905  francs. 

Scholars  in  the  gymnasium,  200,  (140  ordinary  and  60  extraordinary.) 

The  entire  expense  of  public  instruction  to  the  government  in  1866,  was 
430,142  francs^  or  about  32  fi^aacs  for  each  pupiL 
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HI8TOBT — AREA — ^POPULATIOH. 

ScHAFFHAUSKN  was  already  known  in  the  times  of  Cliarlemagne  by 
the  name  of  Scafhosoou  In  course  of  time,  SchafThausen  became  a  free 
eity  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  Emperor  Ludwig,  the  Bavarian,  great- 
ly limited  its  privileges,  by  pawning  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  1330. 
They  ruled  Schaffhausen  till  the  year  1416,  when  the  Emperor  Sigiamund 
restored  its  privileges.  In  1501,  Schaflfhausen  joined  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ation. The  present  constitution  dates  from  1852.  In  1860,  on  an  area 
of  119  square  miles,  it  had  a  population  of  35,646  inhabitants,  of  whom 
93|489  were  protestants,  and  2,080  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC   mSTRUCTIOW. 

By  article  ten  of  the  constitation  of  1830,  the  elementary  education  of 
all  the  children  of  the  canton  is  made  thie  sacred  duty  of  citizens,  and  the 
government,  both  local  and  general. 

By  the  school  law,  last  revised  in  1860,  every  village  and  town  has  its 
own  school  board,  consisting  of  five  or  ten  members,  chosen  by  the  inhab- 
iiants,  except  in  the  city  of  Schaffhausen,  where  the  board  is  constituted 
by  th<$  town  counciL  This  board  determines  on  the  studies,  books,  quali* 
fications,  and  examination  of  teachers,  and  submits  annually  a  report  on 
all  matters  concerning  the  schools  to  the  school  inspector. 

All  the  villages  aod  towns  of  the  canton  are  divided  into  three  school 
districts,  with  a  school  inspector  in  each,  who  has  a  salary  of  430  francs. 
He  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  public  and  private  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  inspect  them  several  times  a  year,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  studies  and  tbe  discipline  are  properly  carried  out ;  he 
is  authorized  to  reprimand  the  school  board,  if  neglectful  of  their  duty. 
All  the  school  inspectors  meet  once  a  year  in  conference,  to  exchange  th^ir 
experiences  made  during  the  year,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  to  the  cantonal  board  of  education. 

The  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  is  entrusted  to  two  ^  Ephori,"  who 
have  similar  duties  as  the  school  inspectors. 

The  board  of  education,  (erziehungs  rath,)  also  called  "  cantonal  school 
board,"  consists  of  seven  members,  of  whom  one  must  also  be  a  member 
of  the  little  council,  (kUine  rath,)  and  one  a  clergyman ;  two  must  be 
teachers,  (one  from  an  elementary  school,  and  one  from  some  higher 
school.)  Tliey  are  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (grosse  rath.)  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  education  in  the  whole  canton  is  confided  to  this 
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board.  It  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  all  educational  matters ;  onlj 
as  regards  financial  questions,  its  resolutions  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
little  council.  The  members  receive  a  remuneration  of  two  francs  for 
every  sitting,  and  traveling  expenses.  The  president  and  secretary  receive 
four  francs  for  .each  sitting,  besides  an  annual  salary  of  230  (rancs. 

The  schools'of  the  canton  are  divided  into  communal  schoels,  (gememde' 
ichulen,)  and  cantonal  schools.  The  former  include  the  elementary'  schoob ; 
the  latter  the  real-schoob  and  the  gymnasium. 

Communal  Schools* 

These  schools  are  divided  into  the  common  every  day  school,  and  the 
school  of  repetition,  {forthildung  schule.)  Boys  are  obKged  to  attend 
school  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age ;  girls  till  their  confirmaUon. 
Boys  must  be  eight  years  in  the  every  day  school,  and  three  years  in  the 
school  of  repetition.  Unexcused  absence  from  school  is  severely  pan* 
ished.  Every  town  or  village  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  elementary  and 
repetition  school.  Several  villages  may  have  one  school  in  common,  if  too 
poor  to  maintain  one  by  themselves.  The  elementary  schools  have  either 
one,  two,  or  more  classes ;  elementary  schools  with  one  class  only,  must 
not  have  more  than  sixty  pupils ;  elementary  schools  with  several  classes, 
not  more  than  eighty  pupils  in  one  class.  The  every  day  schools  are  each 
divided  into  three  divisions ;  the  first  comprising  the  first  two  years,  the 
second  the  following  three  years,  and  the  third  the  last  three  years. 

The  minimum  number  of  hours  per  week  during  the  first  five  yearfl  is 
thirty  in  winter,  and  twenty  in  summer.  A  day's  session  does  not  exceed 
four  hours  during  the  first  year,  and  five  during  the  second  year.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  is  never  to  exceed  thirty-three. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 

l8t,-2d  year.  3d^  4th,  5tb  year.      6th,  7ih,  8th  year. 

Winter.    Snmmer.      Winter.    Summer.    Winter.    Summer. 
Bible  History,        4  9-4  8  S-3  S 


BeMling,  (14^  IS   )  7  4H4  * 

German,  <  to  to   >  8-9  5  6-7  4-ft 


M4J  IS    ) 

<  to  to   > 

(17*  14J) 


Writing,  ( 17|            14^  Si  3-4  3-4  S 

Arithmetic,  4-5  3-4  6}  4-6  5-6  4-6 

Singing,  1*  1-1*  a  1*  S  S 

Drawing,  —             —  _  —  2  1 
Geography, 
History, 


\] 


24-88         20-24  33-30         20-24  30-33         20-24 

The  repetition  school  is  intended  to  preserve  and  increase  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  elementary  school,  and  to  cultivate  thoe^  branches 
which  require  a  more  mature  understanding.  Every  child  on  leaving  the 
common  day  school  is  obliged  to  attend  the  repetition  school  during  three 
successive  winters.  The  sexes  are  separated  in  this  schooL  As  soon  as 
a  class  numbers  fifty  scholars,  it  is  to  be  subdivided  into  two  divisions. 
At  the  repetition  school  for  boys  the  following  sul^ts  are  studied :  Ger- 
man, reading,  orthography  and  composition,  (especially  business  composi- 
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tion,)  arithmetic,  book-keepings  geography,  history,  constitution  and  laws 
of  Switzerland,  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  and  industry.  In  the  repe- 
tition school  for  girls,  instruction  is  limited  to  German,  arithmetic,  some 
general  useful  knowledge,  horticulture,  and  singing. 

Only  those  can  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  real-schools  who 
are  members  of  some  Christian  church.  Candidates  have  to  undeigo  an 
ejuuaination  by  a  special  examination  conmiittee.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  chosen  by  the  board  of  education,  receive  a  remuneration 
of  four  francs  and  twenty  centimes,  and  have  their  traveling  expenses  re- 
funded. The  examination  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz :  written,  oral, 
and  practical.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  rendered.  The  written 
examination  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Bible  history,  German  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  methodics,  calligraphy,  and  drawing.  Teachers  of  real- 
schools  have  the  following  subjects  in  addition :  French,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  natmral  science.  The  marks  are :  4  for  *^  excellent,"  8  for  **  good,"  2 
for  «*  middling,"  1  for  "  pocar,"  0  for  "  very  defective." 

RetdrSckooU. 

The  course  of  studies  In  the  real-schools  embraces :  religion,  German, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  French, 
drawing,  (free-hand  and  geometrical,)  writing,  and  singing.  To  these 
subjects,  which  are  obligatory,  the  following  optional  ones  may  be  added : 
Latin  and  English.  The  real-schools  have  either  one,  two,  or  three  classes. 
There  is  no  teachers*  seminary  in  the  canton,  but  the  government  grants 
stipends  to  talented  young  men  to  enable  them  to  study  at  a  seminary  in 
some  other  canton.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  this  privilege  must  have 
passed  the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  and  must  undergo  a  maturity  ex- 
amination, which  eictends  to  all  the  obligat<»ry  subjects  taught  in  the  real- 
schooL  By  a  law  of  April  7th,  1851,  provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  eiqiecially  the  lower  classes, 
by  letting  candidates  study  two  years  longer  at  the  real-school,  and  then, 
after  a  satisfactory  examination,  enter  upon  their  duties. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  according  to  the  law  of  1864,  are  the  following 
(in  francs) :    In  schools  of 

7CUssas.  e  Classes.  5  Classes.  4  Classes.  8  Classes.  S  Classes. 


1st  teacher, 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

1,050 

1,050 

Id       " 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

900 

800 

Sd       *• 

1,100 

1,000 
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800 
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.— 

4th      " 

lilQOO 
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800 
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5th      " 
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800 
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... 

.. 

eth      " 

800 

700 

.-. 

... 

.-. 

.— 

7th      " 

700 

— 

«. 

... 

... 

... 

At  real-schools  of  only  one  class  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  2,000 
•ad  free  lodging.  Ue  salaries  are,  after  the  fourth  year,  gradoally  in- 
.oraMod  till  the  aixtoenth  year  of  serviM. 
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The  Gjfmnanum, 

The  gymnasium  at  SchafThausen  originated  in  a  Latin  sdiool  of  four  . 
classes,  founded  in  the  year  1575,  which  after  many  changes,  was  called 
gymnasium  in  1795,  and  re-organized  in  1805,  1827.  and  1851. 

It  is  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  gymnasium,  of  which  the  lower  ime 
has  again  two  sub-divisions,  viz  : 

HUMANISTIO  DITISIOH.  KBALISTIC  DITIBlOir. 

Lower  G3rm.  Upper  Gym. 

Clames.       L      IL     III.    IV.        I.      n.         L      IL    m.    IV. 


Religion, 
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a 
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German, 
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3 

3 
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Latin, 
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6 
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French, 
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3 
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3 
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4 
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English, 
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History, 
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Natural  History, 
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Drawing, 
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Introduction  to  )  •        o 

Thilosophy,      J"--*-  la  ---^ 

Conditions  of  admission  to  the  gymnasium  are :  thirteen  years  of  age, 
satisfactory  proofs  of  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sab-' 
jects  taught  in  the  first  two  classes  of  the  real-school.  The  examinatkm 
embraces:  German,  Latin,  French,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  &o 
The  school-fees  at  the  lower  gymnasium  amount  to  34,  and  at  the  higher 
one  to  42  francs  per  annum.    There  are  some  stipends  for  poor  children. 

At  the  head  of  the  gymnasium  there  is  a  director.  The  teachers  havid 
the  title  **•  professor."  The  salary  is,  at  the  higher  g^'mnasium,  for  one 
hour  a  week,  95  to  130  francs;  at  the  lower  gymnasium,  75  to  110  francs; 
the  writing,  drawing,  and  singing-masters,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics, receive  55  to  75  francs  for  the  weekly  hour.  The  director  is  obl%e4 
to  teach  eighteen  hours  a  week,  and  receives  a  salary  of  3,200  francs. 

In  order  to  give  private  instruction,  the  permission  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation 18  required,  and  the  branches  which  are  to  form  the  subject  <^  in- 
struction must  be  named.  Persons  wishing  to  give  private  instruction,  must 
either  produce  a  certificate  of  possessing  the  required  knowledge,  or  undergo 
an  examination.  In  every  private  school  an  examination  is  to  be  held* by 
the  cantonal  school  authorities  at  least  once  a  year,  stfkd  if  the  results  oC  this 
examination  arc  entirely  unsatisfactory,  the  school  is  broken  up. 

Stdtistics. 

In  the  ,105  elementary  schools,  there  were  5,740  pupijs;  in  the  6  real- 
schools,  439  pupils;  and  in  the  gymnasium,  112  scholar^. 

The  government  expenses  for  education  amounted  to  102,095  f)*anc8.  Of 
these,  39,845  for  the  gymnasium ;  34,696  for  real-schooh* ;  29,988  fbr  el6- 
mentary  schoob ;  600  for  stipends,  besides  6,000  for  the^tfchool  authorities. 
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B18TOHT— POPULATIOH — XMRA. 

ScHWYTZ  is  one  of  the  three  original  Cantons  of  Switserland.  It  is 
doabtful  when  or  by  whom  it  was  settled.  The  inhabitants  are  however 
of  Germanic  or  Scandinavian  origin,  and  in  the  year  1210  we  find  that 
Schwytz  with  the  otiier  two  Forest  Cantons,  formed  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire under  special  rule  of  Rudolph  of  Hapspurg.  Ifis  successor,  Albert 
ll.,  deprived  the  people  of  Schwytz  of  many  of  their  liberties.  In  order  to 
xesist  him,  Schwyts,  Uri,  and  Unterwald,  formed  the  celebrated  treaty  of  the 
Rutli  in  1307,  and  after  a  sanguinary  war  achieved  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Austrian  rule.  In  1847  it  joined  the  seceding  Cantons.  The 
present  constitution  dates  from  1848.  In  1860  there  were  45,193  inhabi- 
tants, (on  an  area  of  338  square  miles,^  of  whom  44,649  were  catholics, 
and  539  were  protestants. 

The  present  school  oiganization  dates  from  the  year  1848.  The  highest 
authority  under  the  Government  Council  is  a  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  intrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  all  educational  matters.  This 
board  consists  of  six  lay  members  and  three  clergymen,  elected  for  four 
years.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  four  members  each,  one  for  the 
primary  school,  the  other  for  the  cantonal  school.  There  is  one  cantonal 
fchool'  inspector,  who  may  attend  the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education, 
but  has  no  vote.  He  has  to  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the  Canton  and 
labmit  an  annual  report  The  district  school  boards,  composed  of  three 
or  five  members,  superintend  the  schools  in  their  several  districts.  In 
every  ^lage  or  town  the  municipal  council  appmnts  a  school  board,  con- 
iSsting  of -the  pastor  of  the  place  and  three  or  Ave  members.  The  teacher 
may  be  admitted  to  their  deliberations,  but  is  not  entitled  to  vote. 

I.      PRIM  ART   8CHQOL8. 

All  the  primary  schools  are  divided  into  six  sehool-districts,  which  are 
•gain  sub-divided  into  as  many  circles  (kreiee)  as  there  are  parishes,, and 
in  these  there  are  to  be  as  many  local  schools  as  the  board  of  education 
deems  desirable.  In  the  higher  classes  the  sexes  are  separated,  and  specii^l 
boys*  and  girls'  classes. are  to  be  established.  The  course  of  int^truction  in 
the  primary  schools  includes:  religion,  learning  by  heart  of  pieces  of  pfose 
and^poeti^,  jrpadipg,  ^tipg,  gramn>iu:»  .arithmetic,  history  and  geography 
of  Switzerland,  drawing,  singing,  female  work  for  girls.  The  same^  sub- 
jects, only  on  a  little  more  extensive  plan,  are  taught  in  the  repetition 
school 
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The  primaiy  schools  have  generally  six  classes,  with  30  hours  a  week. 
Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 
The  reli^ous  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  pastor  of  the  village.  Primary 
school  teachers,  before  they  can  get  a  place,  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification.  The  certificate  is  generally  good  for  four  to  six  years,  but 
can  easily  be  prolonged  without  another  examination.  '  Candidates  for  « 
certificate  must  be  catholics.  A  special  committee  is  charged  with  dw  ex- 
amination of  the  primary  school  teachers.  This  committee  meets  every 
year  in  September.  The  examination  is  written  and  oral:  the  written 
examination  comprises :  pedagogics,  composition,  and  arithmetic .;  the  oral 
examination,  all  the  sofc^ta  taught  at  the  primary  rschools.  In  every 
parish  there  is  a  school-fund,  continually  increased  by  legacies,  free  con^ 
tributions,  fines,  by  the  contributions  (8  to  24  firancs^  of  every  newly* 
married  couple.  All  the  primary  school  teachers  assemble  twice  a  year 
in  conferences,  for  which  purpose  the  Canton  is  divided  into  four  districts. 
At  these  meetings  essays  are  read  by  the  teachers  and  then  criticised  by 
the  directors  of  the  teachers'  seminary;  and  questions  referring  to  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education  and  to  school  management,  are 
discussed. 

There  is  a  teachers'  seminary  at  Seaven,  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  of  the  other  Cantons.  Pupils  arc  admitted  only  after  completing 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  passing  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.     The  course  of  professional  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

n.      BECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  course  of  instruction  at  the  secondary  schools  includes :  religion, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  surveying,  book-keeping,  general  and  Swiss  history, 
general  geography  natural  sciences  with  special  regard  to  agriculture  and 
industry,  singing,  and  finally  as  optional  subjects,  French  and  Italian.  Hie 
apparatus  and  books  are  supi>lied  by  the  board  of  education. 

Cantonal  School.  The  college  at  Maria  Hilf  takes  the  place  of  a  can- 
tonal school,  consisting  of  a  preparatory  course,  a  real  schoc^  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  lyceum  or  philosoj^cal  course. 

Statistics. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1866,  was  88,  with  8,864  scholars 
(1,615  boys  and  1,749  girls) ;  and  42  male  and  22  female  teachers. 

There  were  4  secondary  schools,  with  94  scholars  (91  boys  and  8  girls) ; 
88  repetition  schools,  with  2,923  scholars  (1,051  boys  and  1,072  girls) ;  and 
one  college,  with  803  pupils,  (68  in  the  preparat<»ry  course,  75  in  the  real 
school,  147  in  the  gymnasium,  and  18  in  the  lyceum.) 

In  the  teachers'  seminary  there  were  28  students. 
'   T^^  sggregAto  expenditure  fbr  education  in  1866,  amoimted  to  19,971 
firancs. 
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HISTORY — ^ABSA—- FOPULATIOH. 

SoLBURE  wms  at  an  early  date  occupied  by  the  Romani,  during  th^ 
middle  ages  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Duchy  of  Buigundy, 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  German  empire,  but  always  enjoyed  great  lib- 
erty, and  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  in  the  year  1481.  At  first  th^ 
protestant  reformation  gained  ground,  but  in  1531  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population  became  catholic.  During  the  war  of  the  seceding  Cantons, 
Soleore  remained  faithful  to  the  federal  authorities.  The  present  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1841,  and  was  revised  in  1851.  In  1861,  on  an  area  of  254 
square  miles,  there  was  a  population  of  69,527,  of  whom  59,799  were  catb- 
dlics,  and  9,626  protestants. 

PTBLIC  DfSTRUCTION. 

Hie  highest  authority  in  educational  matters  is  the  GoTemment  Coun- 
cil, (Regiertmgsrathj)  while  the  immediate  superintendence  is  entrusted  to 
a  Board  of  Education.  This  body  convokes  every  year  the  head-masters 
and  district  school  inspectors  to  a  conference.  Every  electoral  district 
forms  also  a  school-district,  for  which  a  school  committee  consisting  of  at 
least  five  members,  viz :  the  inspectors  of  the  district  and  two  or  three 
other  members,  b  appointed  by  the  council,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  be 
a  teacher.  This  committee  has  the  general  care  of  school  matters  in  a 
district,  while  the  government  council  appoints  one  (or  more)  inspectors 
fiMT  every  district,  who  holds  office  for  two  years.  These  are  to  inspect  all 
the  schools  in  their  district  as  often  as  possible,  to  hold  the  examinations, 
to  superintend  the  school  committees,  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
deficiencies  in  their  way  of  teaching,  &C.,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  education.  There  is  a  local  school  committee  for  every 
borough  school,  (gemeinde  schule,)  consisting  of  three  to  five  members, 
chosen  by  the  borough  council,  and  the  clergymen  of  the  place  is  ex-officio 
a  member  of  this  committee,  but  teachers  can  only  be  advisory  members. 
This  committee  arrange  the  lessons,  regulate  the  vacation,  provide  the 
proper  apparatus  and  books,  attend  the  examination,  and  settle  all  differ- 
ences between  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 

I.      PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Every  town  and  village  in  which  there  are  forty  children  must  have  a 
primary  school,  and  by  special  permission  or  direction  of  the  government, 
may  be  established  in  neighborhoods  where  there  are  fewer  children. 
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In  villages  where  there  is  no  school,  the  government  decides  to  which  of 
-the  neighboring  villages  the  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes 
Hie  summer  term  commences  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  15th  of  September;  the  winter  term  commences 
on  the  Ist  of  January  and  lasts  till  the  15th  of  April  The  higher  claM 
commences  the  first  of  May  and  lasts  till  harvest-time,  and  again  finom  the 
15th  of  November  till  the  1st  of  ApriL  The  number  of  school-hours  per 
week  in  the  lower  school,  is  18  in  summer  and  30  in  winter;  in  the  mid- 
dle school,  12  in  summer  and  80  in  winter;  and  in  the  higher  school,  6  in 
summer  and  30  in  winter.  By  special  decree  of  the  village  school  board 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  higher  school  may  be  increased  to  12  fai 
summer. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  fVt>m  the  age  of  seven  fbr  ei^ii 
years ;  in  exceptional  cases  the  last  school-year  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Girls,  during  the  last  year  only,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  industrial  schooL 
Absence  from  school  is  visited  by  penalties ;  the  first  time  by  reprimand- 
ing the  parents  or  guardians,  the  second  time  by  imposing  a  fine,  which  in 
continued  cases  of  absence  may  be  raised  to  20  francs. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

singing,  history,  and  geography  of  Switzerland,  and  if  possible  drawing. 

The  religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  clergyman  of  the  village.    As 

soon  as  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  eighty,  another  teacher  must  hh 

engaged. 

Teachers*  Seminary. 

There  is  a  Seminary  at  Soleure  with  a  three  3rcar'8  course,  which  em- 
braces :  religion  (catholic  and  protestant),  pedagogics,  German,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geography  and  history  (particularly  of  Switzerland),  book-keep- 
ing, calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  rudiments  of  natural  sciences  with  special 
regard  to  agriculture.     The  primary  school  of  the  place  serves  as  a  model 
for  the  students  of  the  seminary.    The  general  superintendence  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director,  who  is  chosen  for  five  years ;  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Canton  school  assist  in  giving  instruction.     Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  have  first  completed  the  age  of  16,  be  in  good  health,  and  must 
undergo  an  examination.     In  1866,  out  of  27  applicants  only  10  were  suc- 
cessful.    The  first  admittance  is  only  provisional,  and  after  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  candidates  have  to  undergo  another  examination,  which  definitely 
decides  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  or  not.     At  the  end  of  every 
course  there  is  a  rigorous  exainination,  and  such  of  the  students  as  pass  it 
sucf^essfully  become  candidates  for  teachers*  places.     Every  candidate  for 
a  permanent  position  is  obliged  to  serve  as  teacher  for  six  years.    If 
deemed  desirable  a  teacher  may  be  obli|r«^d  to  att4*nd  a  revision  course, 
which  is  held  fix)m  time  to  time  in  the  seminary. 

The  teachers  are  elected  by  the  parish ;  candidates  must  prove  that  they 
have  successfully  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  seminary,  and  mnst 
show  a  testimonial  as  to  good  morals  and  character.    Those  who  have 
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already  taught  mmt  likewise  undei^  an  examination,  and  prove  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  tanght  for  two  years.  The  female  teachers  for  the  in* 
dnsfcrial  suhuols  are  also  chosen  by  the  parish,  and  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  government  council  of  having  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
ination required  for  such  a  place. 

The  salaries  of  candidates  or  provisional  teachers,  is  480  francs  for  40 
scholars,  and  500  firancs  for  40  to  70  scholars,  and  530  francs  for  more  than 
70.  The  salaries  of  regular  teachers  vary  firom  520  to  570  francs,  and 
are  paid  quarterly ;  if  not  paid  within  a  month  from  the  time  it  is  due, 
the  interest  on  it  most  be  paid  to  the  teacher  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
£very  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  decent  dwelling-house,  garden,  barn,  and 
stable.  The  government  pays  the  following  contributions :  for  every  regu- 
lar teacher  120  francs;  for  every  candidate  80  francs;  for  the  female 
teachers  in  the  working  schools  a  maximum  of  60  francs.  In  favor  c£ 
those  teachers  who  pay  an  annual  sum  of  15  francs  to  the  Cantonal  sav- 
ing bank,  the  government  grants  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  bank. 

11.     SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  district  schools  are  intended  to  continue  and  supplement  the  knowl- 
edge gained  at  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instructioB  includes : 
German,  French,  composition,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping,  geog- 
taphy,  history,  constitution  of  Switzerland,  natural  sciences  with  special 
re^urd  to  agriculture  and  industry,  singings  drawing,  and  calligraphy.  The 
minimum  salary  of  the  teachers  is  800  francs,  a  dwelling-house,  and  two 
cords  of  wood.  The  government  pays  an  annual  contribution  which  must 
not  exceed  1,000  francs,  to  every  district  school;  scholars  enter  after 
having  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age. 

The  Cantonal  school  at  Soleure  consists  of  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an 
industrial  school,  and  a  theological  seminary.  The  gymnasium  and  lyceum 
prepare  scholars  for  the  university ;  the  industrial  school  for  the  poly- 
technic academy  at  Zurich. 

The  gymnasium  is  divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  gymnasium,  the 
latter  having  four  classes,  the  former  two ;  the  lyceum  has  also  two  classes. 
The  course  of  instruction  at  the  lower  gymnasium  emlnraces:  religion, 
.German*  Latin,  Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  his- 
tory, natural  sciences.  The  same  subjects  are  also  taught  in  the  higher 
gymnasium  and  the  lyoeum,  and  in  addition,  physics,  chemistry,  and  phi- 
losophy. Optional  subjects  are,  in  the  lower  classes,  free4iand  drawing, 
singing,  and  music ;  ia  the  higher  classes,  English,  Italian,  and  Hebrew. 

The  industrial  school  has  five  classes,  the  three  lower  ones  being  c^ed 
the  lower  industrial  school,  the  two  higher  ones  the  higher  industrial 
school.  Obligatory  subjects  in  the  lower  industrial  school  are :  religion, 
German,  French,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  physics,  free-hand  and  technical  drawing,  and  modeling ;  optional 
subjects  are  singing  and  music. 
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In  the  higher  indiutrial  school  the  foUowing  sutjects  are  obligatory: 
religion,  German,  French;  whilst  the  following  are  optional:  Italian^ 
Engliiih,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  phjrsics,  cheaiH 
istr}',  mechanics,  history,  natural  history,  technical  drawing,  and  modeling. 

Tlie  tlieological  seminary  in  a  two  years*  course  ppnepares  students  fi» 
the  ministry.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
patristics,  cyclopedia  of  theology,  dogmatics,  exegesis,  moral  and  pastoral 
theology,  church  law  and  history,  and  pedagogies.  The  last  study  is  to 
pre{iaru  clergymen  for  school  administration. 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  Cantonal  school  is  the  foUowing :  for  tlM- 
ology  and  religion,  four  professors ;  ancient  and  modem  languages,  £▼• 
professors;  geography,  history,  natural  siences,  mathematics,  physio% 
chemistiy,  mechanics,  technology,  philosophy,  six  professors.  Besides 
these  there  is  one  special  professor  for  the  first  class  of  the  gymnanml^ 
one  professor  of  modem  languages,  one  professor  of  German  and  Frendi, 
one  professor  of  mathematics  for  the  lower  industrial  school,  and  at  tliia 
same  school  there  are  three  teachers  of  music,  singing,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastics. No  professor  is  obliged  to  devote  more  than  24  hours  a  week  to 
his  work ;  they  are  elected  for  six  years. 

The  condition  of  admission  to  the  Cantonal  school  are,  a  thoroQf^ 
examination  and  an  annual  foe  of  ^ve  firancs  for  the  library  and  museum ; 
every  sc^holar  is  obliged  to  undei^  a  maturity-examination,  which  is  held 
by  a  committee  of  seven  of  the  professors  specially  chosen  for  that 
purpose. 

StatMe$» 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1866  was  181,  with  9,549  scholars; 
the  working  schools  were  attended  by  4,295  girls.  Sunday  and  evening 
schools  were  held  in  65  parishes. 

There  were  (in  1866)  8  district  schools  with  250  scholars.  The  Can- 
tonal school  was  attended  by  224  scholars,  (of  whom  199  were  natives  of 
the  Canton.)  Of  these  there  were  94  in  the  industrial  school,  125  in  the 
gymnasium  and  lyceum,  and  5  in  the  theological  sendnary.  In  connection 
with  the  school  there  is  a  boarding-house,  which  is  generally  frequented 
by  the  students. 

In  the  Teachers'  Seminary  there  were  30  students,  supported  in  part  by 
the  parishes  to  which  they  belong. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised  of  late ;  for  female  teachers 
from  1,100  and  1,200 to  1,200  and  1,300  francs;  teachers  from  1,800  and 
1,450  to  1,500  and  1,600  francs,  besides  five  cords  of  wood  and  a  gradual 
increase  to  the  amount  d'  200  francs. 
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H18TOBT — XKRA — FOPULATIOK. 

The  town  of  Sc  Gall  owes  its  origin  to  the  hermit  St.  GalluB,  a  Scotch- 
man and  disciple  of  Columbanus,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury preached  in  Bregens  and  the  neighborhood,  but  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  retired  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Sentis  mountains. 
On  his  humble  cell,  his  disciples  founded  a  monastery,  which  became  rich 
and  fiunous  through  its  learned  men,  such  as  Notker,  Eckhard,  and  others. 
Gradually  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  canton  of  St  Gall  became  the 
property  of  this  monastery,  and  the  sovereign  abbots,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  German  empire  by  the  Emperor  Philipp,  in 
1^4,  occupy  a  poweiful  and  influential  position.  In  the  year  1451,. the 
four  Swiss  cantons,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  and  Glaris,  formed  an  alli- 
Mice.  The  town  of  St.  Gall,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  had  preserved 
some  sort  of  independence  from  the  abbots,  concluded  a  similar  alliance  in 
1454.  In  1529,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  abbot  was  forced  to  fly. 
He  returned,  however,  and  the  next  two  centuries  were  filled  with  the 
never-ending  quarrels  between  the  abbots  and  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Afier  various  changes,  St.  Gall  was  established  as  a  separate  can- 
ton in  1803.  The  present  constitution  dates  fh>m  the  year  1881.  In  1860, 
there  were  181,091  inhabitants,  (111,087  catholics,  and  69,812  protestants,) 
on  an  area  of  749769  square  miles. 

FUBUC   INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  all  educational  matters  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  health  and  education,  which  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  the  population.  It  was  composed  of  both  protestant  and 
catholic  members,  who  discussed  religious  questions  in  separate  commit- 
tees composed  exclusively  of  members  belonging  to  each  denomination  re- 
spectively, whilst  all  other  matters  formed  subjects  for  general  discussion. 
This  continued  down  to  1814. 

In  1815,  the  convent  at  St.  Gallon  was  secularized;  part  of  its  property 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  of  catholics  for  the  catholic  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  canton.  This  committee  did  nothing  for  educa- 
tion, but  merely  tried  to  increase  this  property.  An  attempt  to  establish 
ft  school  common  to  both  denominations  failed,  and  in  1818,  a  higher  cath- 
olic institution  of  learning  was  founded,  whilst  an  attempt  to  start  a  similar 
for  the  protestant  population  of  the  canton,  proved  uhsuccessfuL 
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The  constitution  of  the  year  1814  divided  the  great  council, — the  higli- 
est  authority  of  the  canton, — into  two  sefMurate  councils,  one  catholic,  and 
the  other  protestant,  presided  over  by  a  grand  bailifT  (land  amman,")  or  over- 
seer of  each  party.  Each  council  had  the  absolute  control  over  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  its  own  religion.  The  cantoBB]  government  proin- 
ised  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,000  francs  to  each  of  these  councils,  and  the 
existing  educational  iiinds  were  e<jually  divided.  The  educational  council 
hitlierto  in  common  was  dissolved ;  the  catholic  council  of  administration, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  cath- 
olic educational  establishments,  whilst  the  snperrision  of  all  the  protenU 
ant  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  protestant  council,  compoeed 
of  ^Ye  members.  This  arrangement  did  not  prore  fiivorable  to  the 
schools  or  the  country  at  lai^;  and  in  the  convention  of  1880,  when  the 
constitution  was  revised,  the  oi^anization  of  the  schools  was  up  for  dle> 
cussion.  One  party  violently  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  ezistliig 
onjer  of  things,  while  the  other  urged  the  complete  separation  of  edticft^ 
tional  matters  from  the  church  and  its  influences,  and  the  transference  of 
the  highest  school  authority  to  the  state  government  Unfortunately  tlie 
church  party  prevailed,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained,  was  a  new  law  of 
January  26th,  1832,  by  which  the  two  denominational  councils  of  edoe#* 
tion  were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  state  authorities. 

The  catholic  council  was  henceforth  to  consist  of  seven  and  the  protest- 
ant  one  of  nine  members,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  that  among  the  menH 
bers  of  the  catholic  council  there  were  men  of  liberal  views,  like  Henne, 
Hungerbuhler,  and  Weder.  The  first-named  especially  tried  to  dissemifi- 
ate  his  more  liberal  views,  and  influence  people  in  that  direction,  by  tlie. 
publication  of  a  periodical  called  Der  G&rtner,  (The  Gardener ;  General 
Swiss  Journal  for  Church  and  School.) 

A  higher  catholic  school,  called  *'  the  canton  school,"  was  organized  ill 
1884,  whilst  an  effort  to  establis^h  a  protestant  canton  school  and  teachera' 
seminar}',  together  with  the  protestant  par^  of  Thui^au,  was  not  succew- 
fbl.  The  appropriation  for  the  primar}'  schools  was  raised  from  100,000 
francs  to  250,000  francs,  and  a  new  law  was  promulgated  on  the  principle 
of  making  primary  e<lucation  obligatory,  and  at  the  same  time  free.  Un- 
fortunately this  reformatory  zeal  did  not  last  long,  for  the  ultra  catholie 
party  succeeded  in  creatintr  a  violent  opposition  to  all  these  new  measoree 
among  the  catholic  population  of  the  canton,  which  was  materially  strengtl^ 
ened  by  the  circumstance,  that  with  these  reforms  was  associated  higher 
taxation. 

The  plan  of  founding  a  common  higher  institution  of  learning  was  again 
taken  up  in  the  year  1838.  The  institution  was  to  comprise  a  teachers* 
seminary,  an  industrial  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum.  But  the  plan 
failed,  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  councils  resigned  their  places, 
some  of  them,  even  leaving  the  canton,  whilst  others  were  driven  out  by 
force. 

Even  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  did  not  exercise  any  de- 
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\jy  in  June,  IS65,  the  old  constitution  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  can- 
tonal goyernment  was  entrusted  with  the  supervisioa  of  all  educational 
establishments,  both  catholic  and  protcstant,  and  the  empluyment  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers.  The  fbundation  of  common  educational  estabhsh- 
flKnts  of  a  h^her  order,  common  to  children  of  all  religions  confessions, 
WM  authorized,  and  a  subsidy  of  10,000  francs  was  provided  for  each  de- 
nomination. In  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  catholic  clei^, 
iiovember  10th,  1866,  the  common  cantoit  school  was  opened,  consisting 
of  a  gynmasinm  with  61  scholars,  (88  catholics) ;  a  school  of  industry  with 
101  scholars,  (60  catholics) ;  and  a  teachers'  seminary  with  39  scholars, 
(80  catholics.)  This  new  institution  encountered  violent  attacks  of  the 
ultra  catholic  party,  and  there  was  no  peace  till  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
toUon  in  1861,  whieh  at  last  formed  a  basis  of  reconciliation  for  the  two 
parties.  It  guaranteed  full  religious  liberty,  assigning  the  purely  ecclesi- 
aatical  affairs  of  each  denomination  to  the  respective  denominational  ao- 
liiorities,  and  placed  all  educational  institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
the  secular  authorities  specially  created  for  this  purpose.    These  were : 

1.  The  board  of  education,  (erziehungsrath,)  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, (six  cathoHcs  and  five  protestants,)  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  who  must  he  a  member  of  the  government,  are  chosen  from  all 
the  adult  (toahlfiUiigj)  inhabitants  of  the  canton.  *  Its  duties  are :  to  select 
text4)ooks  for  the  primary  and  real-tcho<^s ;  regulate  die  plan  of  study; 
-examine  all  candidates,  and  in  certain  cases,  dismiss  teachers ;  elect  the 
district  school  boarda,  (bezirki  $chuirath,)  and  the  borough  school  board, 
X^ememde  fehulrofh,)  and  make  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  canton  to  the  cantonal  government  The  current  business  is 
transacted  by  an  executive  committee  of  three  members. 

2.  The  district  school  board,— one  for  every  district  of  the  canton, — 
eonsists  of  at  leaat  three  members,  and  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
primary  and  real-schools,  and  gives  special  attention  to  the  punctual  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars.  Each  member  has  a  certain  number  of  schools 
aligned  to  him  which  he  is  obliged  tb  visit,  and  Qotify  the  whole  board 
of  everything  that  needs  remedying.  They  must  attend  the  examinations, 
audit  all  bills  that  are  sent  in  by  the  borough  eomiftittee  and  real  commit- 
tee ;  see  that  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  followed ;  that  the  proper 
books  and  apparatus  are- supplied  and  used;  and- superintend  the  finances 
of- the  schools  in  their  district  The  president  x^eives  a  salary  of  150 
francs,  and  20  francs  for  contingent  expenses.  1 

8.  Every  real-school  has  a  special  committee  of  three  members.  Everyl 
borough  has  a  local  school  board,  of  which  the  resident  clergymen  may  be 
chosen  members.  When  questions  referring  purely  to  the  work  of  the 
achool-room  are  discussed,  the  teachers  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  seasions 
of  the  board. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  town,  in  which  there  is  one  or  more 
primary  schools,  form  a  school  borough,  (schulgemeindey)  and  by  special 
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permission  of  the  board  of  education,  several  villages  may  unite  into  one 
Mckulgtmelnde,  The  schulgemeinae  meets  regidarly  in  October,  and  every 
third  year  in  May,  when  the  schulratk  is  elected. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  the  year  school ;  the  three-qna^ 
ters  of  a  year  school ;  the  partial  year  school ;  the  half-day  year's  school ; 
the  divided  year's  school ;  and  the  half-year's  schooL 

In  the  year  school  instruction  is  given  In  all  the  branches  all  the  year 
round,  with  the  exception  of  a  vacation  of  ten  weeks.  In  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year  school  instruction  is  given  during  full  thirty-nine  weeks.  In 
the  partial  year  school  instruction  is  given  in  some  classes  only  during  the 
whole  year.  In  half^lay  year  schools  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  classes 
all  the  year  round,  the  classes  being  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
them  only  having  instruction  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in  the  afteiv 
noon.  In  the  divided  year's  school  the  whole  school  is  distributed  into 
two  divisions,  each  receiving  half  a  year's  instruction.  In  the  half-}'ears 
schools  instruction  must  be  given  during  at  least  twenty-«ix  weeks  of  the 
year. 

The  year  schools  are  either  ungraded  schools,  (gesammt  JcAtiZfn,)  or  at 
least  all  the  seven  classes  are  instructed  by  one  teacher,  or  graded  school% 
(succesitic  schulen^)  where  each  class  has  a  special  teacher,  or  the  teacher 
is  provided  with  a  number  of  assistants.  In  the  graded  schools,  with  two 
divisions,  the  lower  division  includes  the  three  lower  classes,  and  the  up- 
per division  the  ibur  higher  classes.  In  schools  with  three  divisions,  the 
middle  comprises  three,  and  the  two  other,  each  twp  classes.  In  the 
divided  year  schools  the  scholars  of  both  divisions  attend  the  every  dajr 
school  (alltag  nchuUy)  during  four  half-years. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  every  day  school  is  the  foUowing : 

Classes.  L         IL        IIL        IV.        V.        VI.       VIL 

Religion  and  Morals,     •    S  2  S  S  S  2 

German  Language, 

ArithmedCy    - 

Grsmmar,  • 

Writing,        -        - 

Drawing,   - 

Sinking, 

Geojpraphy, 

History, 

Natural  Sciences, 


12           12           12  II  8            7 

8            4            4  4  4            4 

-  -            -  1  12 

9  9  2            2 

-  -            1  2  2            2 


-1  2  2  2  2  2 

-  -            -            2  2  2  2 
-----  2  2  2 

-  -  -  -  2  2  2 

IS  20  24  27  27  27  27 

Female  work  for  Girls,      --.3388 

In  connection  with  the  primary  school,  is  the  supplementary  school,  (erff^ 
dmungs  schule,)  which  in  all  the  schools  must  be  kept  the  year  round. 
At  the  half-year  schools,  the  supplementary  course  lasts  eighteen  weeki| 
with  two  haltHlays  each. 
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The  eoune  of  instmctlon  at  the  rapplementary  achodL  is  the  IbUowiag : 

Clabsm.  L  XL 

Gennan  Language,        •..^••s  S 

Arithmetic  and  Urammar,  -        •        •        •        •        a  a 

Katnral  Sdenow, U  1^ 

Geogr^hjr, | 

Hiatoiy, -  ^ 

Female  work  Ibr  Giria,       •       .       •       •       •       8  8 

In  erery  school  baroogh  there  is  tn  industrial  school  for  giris,  and  hy 
permission  of  the  board  of  education,  sereral  boroughs  may  unite  in  main- 
taining one  school  of  this  class  fbr  all.  Girls  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
working  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  fburth  class  till  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age.  The  time  of  instruction  is  fixed  at  half  a 
day  per  week  at  the  least.  The  number  of  scholars  who  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  dme  Is  fixed  at  thirty.  The  instruction  comprises  fbmale 
work  and  domestic  economy. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  firom  their  sixth  year;  they  enter 
the  supplementary  school  after  they  have  accomplished  their  thirteenth 
year,  and  leave  school  at  fifteen.  The  supplementary  school  must  be  at- 
tended by  all  children,  who  do  not,  on  completing  the  primary  course,  in- 
tend to  go  to  a  real-school.  Strict  discipline  is  maintained  at  these  schools. 
The  teacher  has  to  keep  a  complete  list  of  the  absentees,  and  report  them 
erery  two  weeks  to  the  local  school  authority,  who  must  infiirm  the  parents 
or  guardians.  If  tills  does  not  secure  attendance,  the  offending  parents 
are  summoned  befbre  the  board,  are  there  severely  reprimanded,  and  fined 
ftom  one  to  five  ftimcs.  Further  neglect  involves  a  fine  of  thirty  fivncs, 
or  imprisonment  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  tiie  ^e.  The  fines  are 
paid  into  die  treasury  of  the  school. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  obliged  to  give  thirty-three 
hours'  instruction  per  week,  whidi  are  divided  among  eleven  half-days  of 
three  hours  each.  If  the  teacher  gives  instruction  in  the  supplementary 
school,  his  time  in  the  common  primary  school  is  shortened  two  half-days. 
Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  a  certificate  of  eligibility  must  be  presented.  Teachers 
may  be  removed  by  a  resolution  of  the  school  borough,  (sckitigememde,) 
and  teachers  who,  after  having  entered  on  tiieir  duties,  show  incompetency 
in  any  subject,  can  be  compelled  to  undergo  another  examination. 

Tlie  salaries  of  the  primary  school  teachers  are  as  ibllows :  800  francs 
at  a  year's  school,  or  divided  year's  school,  or  half-day  year  school;  600 
firancs  at  a  three-quarters  of  a  year  school ;  400  francs  at  a  half-year  school ; 
and  at  least  100  fhuics  Ibr  the  supptementary  school.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  borough  must  provide  a  decent  dwelling-house  for  the  teacher.  ^  Teach- 
ers are  permitted  to  earn  an  addition  to  their  salary,  out  of  sdiool  hours, 
and  may  engage  in  any  trade  or  business,  with  the  exception  of  keeping 
il^taT^m. 
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There  are  deveiid  confereneea  whiiJi  the  teachers  mutt  attend,  tiz  :  spe- 
cial conferences,  district  conferences,  and  cantonal  conferences.  Staying 
away  from  any  of  these  conferences  without  an  excutte,  involves  a  fine  of 
two  francs,  which  go  to  the  Jibrary  fund.  There  are  annually  from  eight 
to  ten  special  conferences^  and  two  district  confereticee.  At  the  district 
conferences  the  teachers  are  allowed  'two  irancs  ]>er  day,  and  three  franca 
if  they  live  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  from  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  cantonal  conference  meets  once  every  two  years,  and  the 
numb^  of  delegates  varies  according  to  tlie  number  of  schools  in  the  dia- 
trict  Districts  with  twenty  schools  or  lessi  have  three  delegates ;  those 
.with  twenty  to  thirty,  four ;  and  those  with  a  still  larger  number  of  schoqli^ 
five.  The  delegates  are  allowed  three  firancs  per  day  from  the  govern- 
ment funds,  and  have  their  traveling  expenses  re-imbursed. 

All  the  school  districts  are  divided  into  eight  reading  circles,  (/e^ebviM^) 
with  a  teachers'  library  in  each,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  three, 
and  which  receives  new  books  every  year.  Every  teacher  must  contribute 
one  or  two  francs  annually,  the  government  pays  an  annual  subsidy,  and 
something  more  is  realized  from  fines  and  fi:^ee  donations.. 

Recd'Schools. 

Tlie  real-school  is  a  continuation  of  the  primary  school,  and  its  aim  is 
to  complete  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  latter,  and  to  prepare  scholars 
ibr  practical  Ufe,  or  for  some  higher  institution  of  learning.  Every  real- 
sehool  must  have  at  least  two  classes,  and  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
can  not  exceed  thirty-five  per  week.  Pupils  are  admitted  who  have 
gone  through  the  first  six  courses  of  the  primary  school  in  a  satisfiu^togr 
manner. 

The  course  of  instroction  is  as  follows ; 


Two  Courses. 

Three  CoarMs. 

Olassbs. 

L         IL 

n. 

m. 

Religion, 

•    2           2 

1 

German,   ... 

6           S 

ft 

French, 

-    5            5 

5-« 

4-5 

Arithmetic, 

4            4 

3-4 

Geometry,    - 

-    2            1 

1 

History,    - 

•    2-3            2 

2 

Geographv,  - 
Natural  Sciences, 

>        .    2            2 
3            3 

2 
3 

Singing, 

-    2            2 

2 

Drawing,  -        .        - 

2            2 

2 

Callijrraphy,- 

-    2            2 

.2 

GymnasticB, 

-        2            1 

34-05          33 

33-34 

S3 

2 
29^1 

All  the  ahoye-mei^tioned  subjects  are  obligatory.  The  .sehool-f^^e  is  not 
to  exceed  fifty  francs. 

Instruction  in  the  real-schools  with  two  courses  is  gjiven  by  one  teacheiy 
but  if  t)i«jre.are  more  than  thirty-five  schdar^  there  is  to  be  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  if  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty,  a  second  teaclu^.    Ip 
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i«ftl4c1iools'  wiCk  tkree  coarges,  there  nrast  be  «t  leait  two  teacheni  Mid  in 
tbote  with  (out  eeUrses,  three  teachers. 

■  • '   ... 

Teachen*  Seminary, 

The  teachers^  seminary,  furmerly  in  connection  with  the  canton  school, 
but  at  present  at  Mariaber^>  near  Rorschach,  consists  of  three  courses  of 
one' year  eachf  ^^^^^Saadidates  have  to  undergo  an  examination  in  religion, 
Gennan,  French,  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing,  and  writing.  Students  are 
at  first  only  adnHMed  provisionally  for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  teaebiwy  laust  deckle  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  definitely, 
or  be  dismissed.  Natives  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen  receive  their  lodg- 
ing, board,  and  tuitioa  free.  There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  every 
year. 

The  course  <if.  iostmction  is  as  follows : 

L  IL  m. 

a  3 

6  6 

a  a 


OLAsns 

Pedagogics, 
Germafi>.;.    - 
French,  - 
Arithttidtlc, '  - 
Gcomctrv, 
Geograpny^   - 
Historjr,  - 
Natural  Bcitaoe 
Drawii^ 
.Calligraphy,  - 
Singnig;  -     " 
Choir  iaagiiq^ 
Harmonics, 
Plana  and  Orgi^i, 
Violin.    **    ^ 
Gymnastics,  - 
Rt\i^<mr{idr  catholics,) 
Relifion,  (tfr  protesppnts,) 


8 

a 

a 
a 

8 

a 
a 

3 
3 

4 

a 
a 

3 

a 


3 

a 
a 
a 

4 

a 
a 

a 

3 
1 

3 

a 
a 

3 
3 


3 

a 
a 

3 

3 


The  faculty  consists  of  one  director  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers.  T^e  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  semi- 
nary, the^odel-vhool,  and  the  students*  boarding-house  connected  there- 
wllh.  Hd  imparls  instruction  in  every  class  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
pel*  week, In  all.  .".The  teachers  have  to  keep  a  maximum  of  twenty-eight 
hours  pen:week,  wnd  form,  vnder  the  presidency  of  the  director,  the  teaoh- 
enC  conference,  which  assembles  every  month,  and  ipust  be  attended  by 
all' the  teichers.  -  -  -  ,  . 

Tlie  seiiinary  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education,  (ertie" 
ktbigsrathy')  whic^  fixes  tl|e  course  of  instructibn,  decides  in  questions,  of 
dismissal  ^f  pupils,  and  nuikcs  all. necessary  regulations,  &c. 

In  coniMiction  with  the  seminary,  there4s  a  model-school,  whose  teacher 
is  chosen  i>y  the  board  of  ^ucatigiih.  Tlve  students  at  the  seminary  have 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  partly  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  agriculti^  and  partly  for  out-door  exercise. 

^t  the  ^nunaigr  there  «re  also  preview  courses  for  teachers,  extending 
ibttr  to  nt  weeksi^  the  number  of  teachers  being  limited  tq  thirty-twa  to 
one  course. 
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lliere  are  dbv^ral  conferences  whieh  the  teachers  matt  attend,  tiz  :  fpe- 
cial  conferences,  district  conferences,  and  cantonal  conferences.  Staying 
away  from  any  of  thette  conferences  without  an  excuve,  involves  a  fine  of 
two  francs,  which  go  to  the  Jibrary  fund.  There  are  annually  from  eight 
to  ten  special  conferences^  and  two  district  conferencee.  At  the  district 
conferences  the  teachers  are  allowed 'two  francs  ]>er  day,  and  three  francs 
if  they  live  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  finom  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  cantonal  conference  meets  once  every  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  varies  acconiing  to  tlie  number  of  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict Districts  with  twenty  schools  or  less,  have  three  delegates ;  those 
.with  twenty  to  thirty,  four  *,  and  those  with  a  still  larger  number  of  schoqli^ 
five.  The  delegates  are  allowed  three  francs  per  day  from  the  govern- 
ment funds,  and  have  their  traveling  expenses  re-imbursed. 
.  All  the  school  districts  are  divided  into  eight  reading  circles,  Qesekrtite^ 
with  a  teachers'  library  in  each,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  thre^ 
and  which  receives  new  books  every  year.  Every  teacher  must  contribute 
one  or  two  francs  annually,  the  government  pays  an  annual  subsidy,  and 
something  more  is  realised  from  fines  and  free  donations.. 

Real-SchooU, 

Tlie  real-school  is  a  continuation  of  the  primary  school,  and  its  aim  is 
to  complete  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  latter,  and  to  prepare  scholars 
ibr  practical  life,  or  for  some  higher  institution  of  learning.  Every  real- 
sehool  must  have  at  least  two  classes,  and  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
can  not  exceed  thirty-five  per  week.  Pupils  are  admitted  who  have 
gone  through  the  first  six  courses  of  the  primary  school  in  a  satisfiicUnjr 
manner. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 


Two  Courses. 

Three  CoarMs. 

Or^ASsna. 

L 

IL 

I 

n. 

m. 

Religion, 

•    S 

2 

2 

2 

German,   - 

6 

S 

« 

5 

French, 

.    5 

5 

5-« 

5 

4-5 

Arithmetic, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3-4 

Geometry,    -       • 

-    2 

2 

■% 

2 

History,    - 

.    2-3 

2 

2 

2 

Geography,  - 
Natural  Sciences, 

.    2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 
3 

Singing, 

-    % 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing,  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Calligraphy,  - 

-    2 

2 

2 

2 

.X 

Gymnastics, 

2 

'2 

2 

2 

84-^5 

33 

33-34 

33 

29^1 

.    All  the  d)ove-inei>tioned  subjects  are  obligatory.    The  school-fee  is  not 
to  exceed  fifty  firancs. 

Instruction  in  the  real-schoob  with  two  courses  is  gjiven  by  one  teacheiy 
but  if  tfi^pe  ara  more  than  thirty-five  scholars  there  is  to  be  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  if  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty,  a  second  teacher-    ^ 
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i«ftl4diools'  wiCk  tkree  courfes,  there  nrast  be  «t  leait  two  teacliera»  Mid  in 
tbote  with  four  eeUrses,  three  teachers. 

Teachen'  Seminary. 

The  teachers'  seminaiy,  furmerly  in  connection  with  the  canton  school, 
but  at  present  at  Mauiaber^)  near  Rgrschaeh,  consists  of  three  courses  of 
one' year  ewikf  rrClaadidatef  have  to  undergo  an  exaounation  in  religion, 
Gcnnan,  French,  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing,  and  writing.  Students  are 
at  first  only  adnHMed  |H^visionally  for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  teaehiM  laust  dedide  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  definitely, 
or  be  dismissed.  Natives  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen  receive  their  lodg- 
ing, board,  and  tuitioa  free.  There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  every 
year. 

The  course  <if  ifiBtruotiu»n  is  as  follows : 

L  IL  m. 


2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

ft 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

8 

- 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Pedagogics, 
Gerniap>, ;.    •  ^ 

French,  - 
AritMsiotic,  *  - 
Geometry, 
.    Geograpny^  - 
Historjr,  -  • 

Natural  fciiiioes,      ^ 
Drawing,. 
.Calligraphy,  - 
Slngm^,  -     ' 
.  .     Choir  iMagiBg,  •• 

Harmonics, 
Piana  and  Onnn,     - 
Violin,  --  ^      - 
Gymnastics,  - 
ReK^aBr'(fiir  catholics,) 
Religion,  (tfr  protesppnts,) 

-The  faculty  consists  of  one  director  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  asdst- 
ai^  teachers.  The  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  semi- 
nary,  the^odel-^ihool,  and  the  students*  boarding-house  connected  there- 
wRh.  Hd  imparls  instruction  in  every  class  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
p^  week^n  all.  ^.The  teachers  have  to  keep  a  maximum  of  twenty-eight 
hours  pen^nreek,  wnd  form,  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  director,  the  teaeh- 
enC  conference,  which  assembles  every  month,  and  ipu^t  be  attended  by 
ali*the  teachers.  -  -  -  - 

-The  seiiinary  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education^  (eme- 
htbigsrathy')  whic^  fixes  tlfe  course  of  instructibn,  decides  in  questions. of 
dismissal  ^f  pupils,  and  nuikes  all. necessary  regulations,  &c. 

In  conitection  with  the  seminary,  there4s  a  model-school,  whose  teacher 
is  chosen  j>y  the  board  of  (jducatioh.  Tlie  students  at  the  seminary  have 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  partly  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  aopicultufe,  and  partly  for  out-door  exercise. 

^t  the  ^enuna^  there  ajre  also  preview  courses  for  teachers,  extending 
ibttr  to  si<  weeksi^  the  number  of  teachers  being  limited  tq  thirty-twa  to 
one  course. 
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Candidates  for  teachers'  .places  in  a  primary  or  a  real-aeliool  must  luiTa 
a  certificate  of  eligibility,  which  is  only  given  after  a  strict  examinatioiu 
This  examination  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  covert  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  primary  and  real-schocJs. 

II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  cantonal  school  at  St  Gall  has  %wo  divisions,  a  gymaasium  and  an 
industrial  school. 

The  gymnasium  forms  a  continuation  of  die  sixth  year  of  the  primary 
school,  and  only  such  are  admitted  who  show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Hubjects  taught  in  those  classes. 

The  industrial  school  forms  a  continuation  of  the  seeond  year  of  th« 
real-school,  and  has  two  divisions, — the  mercantile  and  technical,-^he 
former  comprising  three  years,  and  the  latter,  four.  On  entering,  pupils 
must  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  a  real-school 
of  two  courses. 

Instruction  is  fVee  to  natives  of  the  canton,  who  pay  a  foe  of  five  francs 
for  the  library  and  apparatus.  Students  who  attend  the  practical  course 
of  chemistry,  pay  fifteen  francs  per  annum. 

At  the  head  of  the  institution  is  a  rector,  chosen  from  among  the  teach- 
ers by  the  cantonal  board  for  three  years.  He  is  only  obliged  to  give 
twenty  hours  weekly  instruction,  and  has  an  additional  salary  of  500  francs. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  a  conrector,  who  has  an 
additional  salary  of  850  francs.  The  rector,  conrector,  and  one  of  .the 
teachers  form  the  so-called  rectoraie  committee. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  is  as  follows: 


Upper  Gymnasium 

• 

Lowcf 

'  Gymnasium. 

Clambs. 

L 

u.     m. 

IV. 

L 

U. 

IIL 

Beli^^  and  Church 
History, 

!' 

S           2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

German, 

6 

4           8 

3 

8 

2 

3 

Latin, 

10 

7           • 

-• 

• 

• 

5 

Greek. 

• 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Frrach, 

- 

5            3 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Hebrew, 

— 

—            — 

— 

m. 

8 

8 

History, 

- 

2            2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

Geography, 
Math,  and  Physical 
Geography, 

4 

!- 

2            I 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Matlumiadcs, 

• 

5           4 

4 

8 

2 

2 

Natural  Sciences^ 

- 

2            3 

2 

8 

— 

2 

Physics, 

- 

-            - 

8 

3 

- 

1 

Chemistry, 

- 

-            - 

- 

- 

3 

7 

Philosophy, 

- 

-            - 

- 

• 

2 

4 

Rhetoric, 

— 

—            — 

— 

— 

2 

- 

Drawing, 

s 

2            2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Calligraphy  and 
Book-keeping, 

1 

2 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Singing, 

a 

2            2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics, 

1 

2            2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

JPencing,  Ibc.^ 

1 

2            2 

8 

2 

2 

2 
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The  course  of  instructioii  of  the  technical  division  of- the  industrial 
school  is  the  following : 


Classss. 

L 

XL 

IIL 

IV. 

Religion,           -           •           - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German,      ... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

French,-           ... 

3 

3 

2 

English,       -           -           - 

3 

2 

- 

Italian,  -           -           -           - 

-. 

«- 

4 

3 

History,       -            .            - 

2 

3 

2 

Geography, 

Arithmetic,  -           -           - 

^ 

• 

: 

Algebra,           -           -           - 

4 

2 

6 

Greometry,    -           -           - 

4 

8     • 

- 

Descripuve  (Seometry  and  Ge- 

!- 

A 

K 

6 

ometrical  Drawing, 

w 

w 

Natural  History, 

3 

2 

2 

• 

Physics,       -           -           - 

— 

3 

3 

I 

Chemistry,        -           -           . 

— 

- 

3 

3 

Practical'Chemistry, 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Mechanics,        -            -            - 

— 

— 

2 

4 

Mechanical  Technology,  *  - 
Pract.  and  Analytical  Geometry, 

-. 

> 

— 

2 

- 

— 

-. 

3 

Physical  and  Math.  Geography, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Free-hand  Drawing,     - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Modeling,    -            -            - 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Calligraphy,      ... 

2 

- 

- 

- 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  mercantile  division  of  the  industrial 
school  is  the  following : 


Classes. 

I. 

IL 

III. 

Religion,    -           -           -           -           - 

2 

2 

2 

German, 

3 

B 

3 

French, 

«                              »                              a                              • 

6 

4 

4 

English, 
Italian, 

.  4 

3 

2 

V                            »                             •                             a 

• 

4 

3 

Spanish, 
History,     - 

• 

3 

3 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Geography, 

3 

2 

* 

Arithmetic, 

.... 

3 

5 

3 

Algebra, 

2 

- 

- 

Geometry,  - 

- 

2 

2 

- 

Book-keeping, 
Natural  Histor 

mm 

2 

. 

r,  - 

3 

2 

2 

Physics, 

- 

2 

3 

Dniwing,  - 

... 

2 

2 

2 

Calligraphy, 

2 

- 

— 

Weaving,  - 

•                •                •                • 

- 

2 

4 

Chemistry, 

- 

— 

3 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Geog^phy,  - 

- 

- 

2 

Mechanical  Technology, 

— 

— 

2 

Singing,     -           -           -            -           - 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics,     -            -            -            - 

2 

2 

2 

Fencing,  MUita 

ry  Drill,  &c., 

2 

2 

2 

The  teachers  at  the  canton  school  have  the  title  of  professor,  and  are 
ohliged  to  give  instruction  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  per  week. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  ranges  from  2,600  to  3,000  firancs. 
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Statistics  for  1866. 

There  were  400  primaiy  schools,  (gemeinde  schtden,)  in  1866 ;  of  these, 
there  were  157  half-year  schools;  82  three-quarters  of  a  year  schools;  27 
divided  year  schools ;  35  half-day  year  schools ;  28  partial  year  schools ; 
and  126  year  schools. 

The  every  day  schools  were  attended  hy  22,356  scholars,  (11,224  hoys, 
and  11,132  girls.)  The  supplementary  schools  were  attended  hy  4,082 
scholars,  (1,821  boys,  and  2,201  girls.)  The  industrial  schools  were  at- 
tended by  8,148  girls.  The  30  real-schools  were  attended  by  898  boys, 
and  358  girls.  The  teachers'  seminar}',  in  1866,  had  68  students,  of  whom 
38  were  Catholics,  and  25  protestants.  At  the  cantonal  school^  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  216 ;  of  whom,  87  were  in  the  gymnasium ;  71  in  the 
technical  division ;  and  58  in  the  mercantile.  Of  the  216  pupils,  74  were 
catholics,  138  protestants,  and  4  Israelites. 

The  canton  paid,  in  1866,  31,000  francs  for  primary  schools;  10,000  for 
real-schools ;  75,800  for  the  higher  cantonal  schools ;  and  42,000  for  teach- 
ers' seminaries ;  or  a  total  sum  of  148,800  francs  for  all  purposes. 

Portions  of  the  old  convent  library,  with  valuable  manuscripts,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  abbot's  palace  at  St.  Gall,  now  used  for  the  public  offices 
of  the  cantonal  government  There  is  a  well-conducted  orphan  asylum 
at  the  flame  plioot 
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HI8TOBT— -ABBA — ^POPULATION. 

Tb88in,  or  TiCHiNO,  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Langobardi,  and 
waa  formerly  known  as  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  formed  the  constant  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Swiss  and  Milanese,  and  was  fiiequently  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts. 
These  lasted  for  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  canton  being  mostly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Milanese,  whilst  the  smaller  northern  portion  nomi- 
nally belonged  to  Uri.  In  1797,  Tessin  became  part  of  the  cis-alpine  re- 
public, and  in  1803,  one  of  the  regular  Swiss  cantons.  The  present  consti- 
tution dates  from  1830.  In  1860,  there  were  131,396  inhabitants,  on  an 
area  of  1,034  square  miles,  of  whom  all,  but  215,  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Till  quite  recently,  education  in  Tessin  was  very  much  neglected,  and 
the  schools  were  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  French  and  German  cantons. 
Thorough  reforms  were  instituted  by  the  laws  of  1815  and  1831,  but  with- 
out immediate  results,  for  in  1835,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  can- 
ton could  neither  read  nor  write.  Special  praise  is  due  to  the  well-known 
statistician,  Franscini,  who,  by  untiring  exertions,  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  a  law,  (June  1,  1835,)  by  which  pecuniary  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment was  guaranteed  to  such  public  schools  as  would,  in  their  organi- 
zation and  course  of  instruction,  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  The  political  re-organization  of  Tessin  dates  firom  the  year  1854-55, 
and  with  it,  the  whole  educational  system  underwent  a  complete  change. 

Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  government  council,  (staaU  rath,)  all  the 
schools  are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  board  of  education, 
{conaiglio  di  pubiica  educazione^)  which  is  composed  of  six  membefs,  chosen 
by  the  government  council.  A  member  of  this  council  presides  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  board,  and  the  members  of  the  board  are  chosen  for  four 
years.  They  receive  a  remuneration  of  five  francs  for  each  day  tliey  are 
in  session,  and  ten  francs  for  each  journey-day. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  sixteen  school  districts,  with  an  inspector  in 
each,  who  is  charged  with  the  visitation  of  all  public  and  private  schools. 
These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  government  council,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  education.  They  must  visit  all  the  schools 
of  their  district  twice  a  year,  and  attend  all  examinations.  In  every  vil- 
lage there  is  a  local  board  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  canton  are :  1.  Primary  schoolsi 
including  all  elementary  and  infant  schools.     2.  Secondary  schools,  inciud> 
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ing  the  g)innasia,  industrial  schools,  the  higher  grades  of  public  schools^ 
and  the  schools  of  design,  (zeichnungs  schuien.)     8.  Superior  schools. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCU0OL8. 

The  children  of  every  village  or  town  must  have  access  to  a  public 
primary  school,  but  the  smaller  villages  may  maintain  one  in  common 
with  the  neighl)oring  village.  In  villages  of  more  than  500  inhabitants, 
two  or  more  schools  must  be  established,  and  if  practicable,  there  must  be 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  If  there  are  more  than  sixty  children  in  a 
school,  a  parallel  course,  or  second  school,  must  be  established.  Every 
primary  school  must  have  two  classes,  and  every  class,  two  divisions.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  includes :  elements  of  Italian,  calli- 
graphy, arithmetic,  religion,  and  singing.  In  the  second  class,  besides 
these,  grammar,  elements  of  agriculture,  geography,  duties  of  a  citizen, 
{doveri  del  cittadino,)  must  be  taught.  Girls  are,  in  both  classes,  to  be  in- 
structed in  needle-work  and  domestic  economy. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  arc  fixed  as  follows :  in  a  school  numbering 
thirty-five  to  forty  children  at  350  to  450  francs ;  forty-five  to  sixty  schol- 
ars at  400  to  500  francs ;  fifly  and  more  scholars  at  450  to  600  francs. 
Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen. 
School  must  be  kept  9  to  10  months  each  year,  and  4  hours  each  day. 

II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Every  school  of  this 
grade  has  three  courses  of  one  year  each. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  boys*  school  is  as  follows : 


Cl\BBB8. 

I. 

n. 

III 

Italian, 

10 

9 

6 

Arithmetic, 

5 

4 

4 

Swiss  History, 

3 

2 

- 

General  History, 

- 

- 

3 

Natural  History, 

- 

- 

2 

Geography, 
Calligraphy, 
Linear  Drawing, 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 

a 

- 

- 

Beligion, 

1 

1 

1 

Geometry, 

- 

2 

2 

Preneh, 

— 

3 

3 

Book-keeping, 

- 

2 

2 

Constitution  of  Switzerland 

l.- 

- 

2 

The  same  subjects  arc  taught  in  the  girls'  schools,  bat  in  addition,  needle- 
work, ornamental  drawing,  fiower  and  landscaj^e  drawing,  domestic  econ- 
omy, are  introduced.  The  school  last«  ten  months.  The  school-fee  is 
seven  francs,  with  an  extra  charge  for  drawing  of  ten  francs.  Girls  pay 
five  francs.  Very  poor  children  are  exempt  from  ad  payment  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  not  be  younger  than  nine,  or  older  than  seven- 
teen. The  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  is  not  to  exceed  forty.  The 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government  council.  The  salary  of  profes- 
sors varies  from  900  to  1,300  francs ;   of  assistant  teachers  from  600  to 
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1,000  francs;  of  female  teachers  from  500  to  800  francs.  In  every  school 
there  must  be  a  library  of  reference  and  circulation,  and  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  to  which  the  government  makes  a  small  annual  contribution. 

In  every  district  there  is  to  be  a  school  of  design,  (zeichnung  schtde,)  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  ornamental  drawing,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  practical  geometry,  drawing  of  figures,  and  the  elements 
of  perspective.  Pupils  are  only  admitted  afler  having  completed  nine 
years  of  age,  and  who  can  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  at  the  primary  schools.  The  school-fee  is  9  francs.  For  the  collec- 
tion of  models,  300  francs  are  annually  appropriated  by  the  government ,  all 
other  expenses  must  be  met  by  the  village  where  the  school  is  situated. 

For  the  education  of  primary  school  teachers,  an  annual  pedagogical 
course  in  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  canton,  (scuola  di  metodicdf)  must  be 
maintained.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  undergo  an  ex- 
amination in  Italian,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c. 

All  teachers  and  professors  are  appointed  by  the  government  council ; 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  undergo  an  examination. 

There  are  cantonal  gymnasiums  at  Mendrisio,  Lugano,  Locarno,  Bellin- 
zona,  and  Pollegio,  each  having  two  divisions,  (literary  and  industrial,) 
and  six  classes.  The  two  first  classes  constitute  the  preparatory  course, 
and  the  other  four  the  higher  gymnasium. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  course : 

CLA88B8.  I.  II. 

Religion,  -  -           -           -           -      1  1 

Italian,           -  -           •           -          10  8 

French,    i  -           -           -           -      -  8 

Swiss  History,  -            -            -            2  2 

Geography,  -           -            -           ,      2  2 

Arithmetic,    -  -           .           .           4  4 

Geometrv,  ...           -      -  2 

Linear  Dra^ving,        -  -           -           2  - 

Calligraphy,  -           -           -           -      3  2 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  literary  division  is  as  follows : 
Classes.  HI.  IV.       *    V.  VL 


Religion,         -  .      1  .1  l  1 

Italian, 

German, 

Latin  Language, 

Latin  Literature, 

French, 


5  9  9  3 

-338 
5  5  2  2 

--33 
3  8  2  2 

2  2  2  2 

3  2  3  2 
2  2  2  2 
2                2                2  2 


Geography,    - 

General  History, 

Arithmetic,     - 

Geometry, 

History  of  Switzerland,    1112 


In  the  industrial  division,  Latin  is  omitted,  and  book-keeping,  natural 
history,  and  technology,  are  substituted.  There  are  generally  from  four 
to  five  professors,  with  several  special  teachers.  Hie  salary  of  a  professor 
is  1,100  francs,  and  is  gradually  increased  till  it  reaches  the  sum  of  1,225 
francs.  For  Lext-books  and  apparatus,  a  small  impropriation  is  made  by 
the  govemmenti    Hie  school^w  must  not  exceed  i&a^u.  francs. 
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The  Lyceum  has  two  divisions,— one  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  archi- 
tecture and  surveying.     The  course  in  each  occupies  two  years. 
The  aubjects  taught  in  the  philosophical  division  are : 


Classes. 

L 

n. 

Elementary  Mathematics, 

n 

- 

Philosophy,    - 

- 

6 

6 

Experimental  Physics,    - 
Italian  and  Latin  Literaturs, 

— 

7* 

• 

4 

4 

General  History, 

2 

2 

German  and  French  Literature, 

m 

4 

.. 

Natural  History, 

3 

2 

Chemistry,     -           -           . 

- 

2 

2 

Mechanics,          ... 

— 

3 

irae  in  the  division  of  architecture  and 

surveying 

Inclu 

Classes. 

I 

n. 

Mathematics,       ... 

• 

7* 

— 

Physics,          ... 

. 

H 

Architecture,       .            -            - 

. 

10 

10 

Natural  History, 

- 

3 

- 

Chemistry,           ... 

• 

2 

a 

Gernmn  and  French,  - 

- 

4 

- 

Mechanics,           ... 

m 

— 

3 

Surveying,     -           •           - 

- 

- 

8 

At  the  end  of  every  year  an  examination  is  held  which  decides  whether 
a  scholar  is  to  advance  into  the  next  highest  class  or  not.  The  term  lasts 
ten  months.  Tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  division  of  philosophy  is  30 
francs ;  in  the  division  of  architecture  and  surveying,  20  francs.  For  ad- 
mission, and  at  subseqaent  examinations,  a  fee  of  five  francs  must  be  paid. 

The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  government.  Th&  vice-rector  and  the 
secretary  are  chosen  by  the  professors. 

In  order  to  enter  the  philosophical  division,  a  certificate  is  required  of 
having  satisfactorily  completed  the  literary  division  of  the  gymnasium, 
whilst  at  the  division  of  architecture  and  surveying,  proof  must  be  given 
of  having  successfully  finished  tlic  studies  in  the  industrial  division.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  such  a  certificate,  must  undergo  an  examination  by  a 
committee  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.   • 

The  salary  of  a  professor  al  the  lyceum  is  1,600  francs,  to  be  gradually 
increased  to  2,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  100  francs  for  each  four  years. 
The  rector  receives,  in  addition,  300  francs,  and  the  secretary  200.  The 
assistants  have  from  800  to  1,000  francs.  An  annual  sum  of  200  to  300 
francs  is  appropriated  for  the  library  and  museum. 

Statistics  in  1866. 

There  are  461  primary  schools,  with  16,204  scholars,  and  244  male  and  21 7 
female  teachers  ^  of  these,  219  are  kept  six  months  during  the  year ;  20,  seven 
months ;  32,  eight  months ;  21,  nine  months ;  169,  ten  montha.  There  are 
15  higher  primary  schools,  with  590  pupils ;  4  infant  schools,  with  198  pu- 
pils; 8  schools  of  design,  with  408  pupils ;  and  5  secondary  schools,  with 
973  pupils,  beaidet  4  private  schoob  of  this  grade,  with  126  pupils,  and  one 
agricultural  adbod,  with  37  pvpila.    ToUl  expenaa,  123,830  fraaoa. 
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HTSTOBT  — ABBA— POPULJlTIOV. 

During  tlie  middle  ages  Thurgovia  formed  part  of  the  Daehy  of  Ale- 
mannia,  from  which  it  was  separated  hy  the  Emperor  Ueary  iV.,  who 
gare  it  to  the  Ducal  House  of  Zahringen.  When  in  1218  this  line  became 
extinct,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Kybui^.  From  these 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg  inherited  it,  and  thus  it  finally  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1460  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss, 
and  ruled  by  the  old  Cantons  in  common.  By  the  peace  of  Basle,  1499, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  formally  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Thurgovia 
to  Switzerland.  In  1803  Thurgovia  became  an  independent  Canton.  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  the  year  1834.  In  1860,  on  an  area  of 
2,685  square  miles,  there  were  90,347  inhabitants,  of  whom  67,861  were 
protestants,  and  22,152  were  catholics. 

FUBLIC  IN8TRUCTIOK. 

Under  the  general  authority  of  the  cantonal  goremment  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  all  school  matters  is  entrusted  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  consists  of  five  members  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (grosst 
rath,)  for  three  years.  This  board  submits  drafts  for  new  laws  and  rego* 
lations,  fixes  the  general  plan  of  studies,  selects  the  text-books,  appoints 
and  dismisses  teachers.  The  members  receive  a  remuneration  of  6)^ 
rappen  for  every  day  devoted  to  school  duties,  and  traveling  expense.  The 
president  receives  200  firancs  in  addition.  Hie  board  is  allowed  a  clerk, 
who  receives  besides  the  session  and  journey  money,  an  annual  salary  of 
650  firancs  with  an  allowance  for  stationery,  &c. 

The  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  eight  districts ;  in  each  district  there 
is  a  district  school  board  of  five  to  nine  members,  appointed  fbr  three  years. 
All  primary  school  matters  are  under  its  jurisdiction ;  they  must  urge  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  be  conscientious  in  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  are  authorized  to  inflict  fines  in  case  of  continued  neglect ;  they  are 
to  see  that  text-books  and  apparatus  are  provided,  to  make  the  annual  re> 
port  to  the  higher  school  authorities,  to  manage  the  school-fimds,  &c. 

In  each  district  there  is  a  school  inspector,  chosen  for  three  years  by  the 
Canton  board  of  education.  He  must  at  least  once  a  year  inspect  all  the 
schools  of  his  district,  and  be  in  communication  with  the  board.  His 
salary  is  150  to  400  firancs  per  annum. 
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I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  viz :  the  elemen- 
tary school,  the  real  school,  and  the  repetition  or  supplementary  school* 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  religion  and  morals,  native  language, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
calligraphy,  drawing,  singing.  The  denominational  religious  instruction 
is  imparted  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place  at  special  hours. 

If  in  any  school  borough,  {schul  gemeinde,)  the  number  of  children  ex- 
ceeds 100  for  four  years  in  succession,  a  second  school  must  be  established. 
The  minimum  of  school  session  during  the  year  at  the  elementary'  schools, 
is  38  weeks,  18  during  summer,  and  20  during  winter.  The  number  of 
hours  per  week  is  27. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen,  but 
during  the  last  year  they  only  attend  the  review  or  repetition  school. 
Absence  finom  school  is  strictly  punished,  every  unexcused  absence  involv- 
ing a  fine  of  10  rappen,  and  absences  from  the  repetition  or  working 
school  20  rappen.  The  district  school  board  is  authorized  to  inflict  on 
parents  or  guardians  fines  as  high  as  20  francs  or  ten  days  in  prison,  for 
continued  cases  of  negligence.  If  this  punishment  has  been  applied 
twice  in  vain,  the  guilty  party  is  handed  over  to  the  district  court. 

Teachers  must  undergo  an  examination.  They  are  obliged  to  give  in- 
struction for  34  hours  in  winter  and  32  hours  in  summer.  They  may  at 
the  same  time  have  the  office  of  organist  or  choir-singer,  but  are  positively 
forbidden  to  keep  a  boarding-house  or  tavern. 

The  income  of  the  primary  school  teacher  is  regulated  in  the  following 
way :  from  the  borough  and  the  government  they  receive  a  salary  of  500 
firancs,  a  decent  house  and  some  land,  also  a  school-fee  of  3  francs  for  every 
scholar  who  attends  the  every-day  school  summer  and  winter ;  of  2  francs 
for  one  who  attends  during  winter,  and  1  franc  for  scholars  of  the  repeti- 
tion and  working  school.  The  salary  is  gradually  raised  from  50  francs 
additional  (after  six  years,)  up  to  200  francs  additional  (after  twenty-one 
years'  service.)     The  salary  is  paid  half-yearly. 

There  are  teachers'  conferences,  divided  into  cantonal,  district,  and 
special.  All  teachers  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  members  of 
the  cantonal  conference,  of  which  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
school  inspectors,  &c.,  are  made  honorary  members.  This  conference 
chooses  a  president  and  secretary  for  three  years.  It  assembles  once  a 
year  in  summer,  and  every  member  contributes  towards  the  general  fund 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  The  educational  matters  of 
the  whole  Canton,  the  introduction  of  new  systems,  books,  &c^,  form  the 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  its  decisions  influence  the  school  authorities. 

All  the  teachers  of  a  district  constitute  the  district  conference,  which 
discuss  the  school  matters  pertaining  to  the  district.  It  is  organized 
after  the  same  plan  with  the  cantonal  conference. 
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Tlie  special  conferences,  six  times  a  year,  are  merely  intended  for  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  amongst  the  teachers  living  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Children  who  are  employed  in  factories  must,  if  there  is  no  factory 
school  in  the  place,  attend  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  the  public  school. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  factory  school  before  the  completion 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  their  age.  The  superintendence  of  the  factory 
schools,  in  which  instruction  must  be  given  for  at  least  nine  hours  per  week, 
is  entrusted  to  a  special  inspector  appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Girls  are  obliged  to  attend  the  industrial  school  fix)m  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  year  of  their  age  till  they  leave  school.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tion-hours is  to  be  at  least  six  hours  per  week.  As  soon  as  there  are  more 
than  twenty-five  girls  in  a  class,  a  new  class  has  to  be  started.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  needle-work  and  domestic  economy.  A  special 
committee  of  competent  ladies  is  entrusted  with  tlic  management  and  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  these  schools.  The  teachers  are  chosen  for  six 
years  by  the  district  school  board,  and  the  school-fee  is  one  franc. 

II.      SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  schools  are  to  continue  and  expand  the  knowledge  gained 
at  the  elementary  school,  and  prepare  pupils  for  higher  schools.  The 
whole  Canton  is  divided  into  twenty-three  secondary  school-districts, 
with  a  secondary  school  in  each,  llie  village  which  takes  the  contract  for 
providing  the  school-house,  furniture,  teacher's  house,  &c.,  obtains  the 
school.  If  no  village  offers  to  take  the  contract,  the  board  of  education 
appoints  the  place,  and  then  all  the  villages  of  the  district  must  contribute 
to  the  expense,  llie  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  morals,  Ger- 
man, French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geometry,  geo^aphy,  history, 
constitution  of  Switzerland,  natural  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  callig- 
raphy ;  these  are  obligatory.  The  following  are  optional :  gymnastics, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  course  occupies  three  years,  each  year  having  42 
full  school-weeks  of  33  hours  each.  Before  being  admitted,  pupils  must 
pass  a  successful  examination  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  annual 
government  contribution  to  each  secondary  school  with  one  teacher,  is 
900  francs,  to  each  secondary  school  with  two  teachers,  1,000  to  1,200 
francs ;  the  school-fee  is  20  francs.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education,  generally  for  six  years.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
at  one  of  the  secondary  schools  is  at  least  1,200  francs  and  free  lodging, 
with  an  increase  afler  several  years*  service. 

There  are  conferences  of  the  secondary  school  teachers,  organized  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  elementary  school  teachers.  Candidates  for 
teachers*  places  must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  must  submit  to  an 
oral,  written,  and  practical  examination  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education. 

The  regulation  of  the  supplementary  schools  dates  from  1866.  They 
form  a  branch  of  the  secondary  school,  ^nd  the  same  teacher  instructs  in 
both.    The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  at  least  two,  and  the  school-fee 
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amounts  to  a  maximum  of  three  francs.  Subjects  of  instruction  are: 
business  composition,  elements  of  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  free- 
hand and  technical  drawing. 

The  Cantonal  School  at  Frauenficld  was  opened  in  1853,  and  prepares 
pupils  for  the  university  or  polytechnic  school,  and  also  gives  the  neces- 
sary instruction  to  those  who  wish  on  leaving  school  to  devote  themselves 
to  some  mercantile  or  industrial  pursuit*  The  school  is  consequently  di- 
vided into  a  gymnasium  and  an  industrial  school.  The  gymnasium  has 
six  classes  of  one  year  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth,  (the  highest,) 
which  occupies  two  years.  The  industrial  school  has  likewise  six  classes, 
and  is  subdivided  into  a  technical  and  a  mercantile  division.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  the  same  as  at  similar  schools  of  other  Cantons.  The 
maximum  salary  of  a  teacher  is  2,700  francs;  the  rector  has  400  francs  ad- 
ditional.    Teachers  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  the  rector  only  for  two. 

The  Teachers*  Seminary  for  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia  is  at  Kreutzlin- 
gen,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years.  Conditions  of  admission  are: 
completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  good  health,  the  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge,  and  good  religious  and  moral  conduct.  The  students  board 
at  the  school.  There  is  one  director,  one  head-master,  one  music-teacher, 
and  several  assistant  teachers.  The  director  is  obliged  to  give  24  hours  a 
week  instruction,  and  the  head-master  30  hours.  Tlie  director,  music- 
teacher,  and  head-master,  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  get  free  lodging 
and  the  following  salaries:  director  2,200  to  2,600  francs,  head-master 
1,500  to  1,800,  music-teacher  1,300  to  1,500,  assistant  teachers  1,500  to 
2,100.     There  are  annual  stipends  in  aid  of  poor  students. 

There  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  whole  Canton  a  widows'  and  orphans' 
fund,  towards  which  every  teacher  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  firancs.  The  government  also  pays  an  annual  contri- 
bution. In  case  of  death,  the  widow  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  100 
frames,  and  orphans  the  same  sum  till  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Seminary  there  is  an  AgricultiH*al 
School,  organized  by  the  law  of  March  18th,  1850.  Pupils  have  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  for  board  and  tuition,  of  200  francs  the  first  year,  100  the 
second,  if  they  are  natives  of  the  Canton ;  if  not,  400  francs  the  first  year, 
850  the  second.  There  is  a  director,  one  head-master,  and  several  teach- 
ers. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  and  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  embraces  the  subjects  usually  taught  at  agricultural  schools. 

StcUistics. 
In  1866,  there  were  205  primary  schools,  with  234  teachers,  and  8,200 
pupils ;  23  secondary  schools,  with  659  pupils ;  1  cantonal  school,  with  50 
pupils  in  the  g}'mnasial  division  and  156  in  the  industrial  or  real  division ; 
'1  teachers*  seminary,  with  78  pupils,  and  1  agricultural  school,  with  30 
students.  The  public  schools  of  this  Canton  owe  much  to  the  instruction 
and  influence  of  Jacob  Wehrli,  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  KLruitzlingen  for  85  years. 
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BISTORT — AREA — POPULATION. 

Unterwald,  one  of  the  three  original  cantons,  belon^red  Buccewircljr 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  Biirjrundy,  and  the  German  empire.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  ibrmed  a  partial  union  with  Schw^tz 
and  Uri,  and  in  1308,  it  entered  with  them  the  famous  offensive  and  defen- 
■iye  alliance  against  Austria.  In  the  year  1847,  it  joined  the  seceding 
eantons.  The  division  into  two  half-cantons,  viz :  Obwalden  and  Nid- 
walden,  (upper  and  lower  valley,)  by  a  forest  called  Kemwaldf  wliii'h 
crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  is  very  old,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century.  The  constitution  of  Obwalden  dates  from  1850, 
and  that  of  Nidwalden  from  the  same  year.  In  18G0,  on  an  area  of  2(12 
square  miles,  there  was  a  total  population  of  24,902,  (of  which  13,87G 
were  in  Obwalden,  and  11,526  in  Nidwalden);  all,  but  150,  are  catholics. 

It  was  in  this  canton,  deiiiolated  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  French  soldiery, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  little  village  of  Hanz,  that  Pertalozzi,  in  the  yoar 
1798,  gathered,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  a  company  of  orphan  and  deserted 
cbildren,  and  began  his  system  of  industrial  training  of  the  young. 

I.      PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   IN   OBWALDEN. 

The  public  si^hools  in  the  half-canton  of  Obwalden  are  under  the  regu- 
lations of  a  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  five  members ;  the  ]>r(*s- 
ident  and  two  members,  chosen  by  the  government,  and  the  other  three, 
by  the  clergy,  from  their  own  number.  They  all  serve  for  a  jieriod  of  four 
years.  This  board  meets  twice  a  year ;  decides  on  the  plan  and  method 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  text-books  to  be  used ;  examines  candidates 
for  teachers,  and  gives  certificates  of  qualification ;  and  elects  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  as  inspector  for  four  years,  who  visits  and  examines  thor- 
oughly every  school  of  the  canton  at  least  once  a  year,  and  submits  an 
annual  report  to  the  board. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor  of 
the  place  as  president,  and  two  members,  chosen  by  the  village  council,  to 
serve  for  four  years.  The  presideiit  must  inspect  the  school  at  least  once 
a  month. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  embraces :  religion, 
reading,  calligraphy,  orthography,  aritliinetic,  grammar,  Bible  history,  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Switzerland,  simple  book-keeping,  and  if  possible, 
drawing  and  singing ;  for  the  girls,  female  work. 

Children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six,  till 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  classes. 
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Conditions  for  obtaining  a  teacher's  place  are  :  a  certificate  'of  qualifica- 
tion given  after  an  examination  by  the  board  of  education.  The  teacherg 
are  chosen  by  tlie  inliabitants  of  tlie  town  or  village  Those  persons  who 
wish  to  establish  a  private  school,  must  likewise  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  and  are  under  the  su])ervision  of  tlie  school  authorities. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  at  Sarnen,  consisting  of  a  real-school  with 
three  classes,  and  a  gymnasium 

The  real-school  fonnerly  had  two  classes,  but  has  now  three.  Among 
the  subjects  taught,  besides  tlie  common  real-school  subjects,  are,  fruit  and 
forest  culture,  and  the  French  language. 

7I1C  gymnasium  has  six  classes ;  the  two  lower  classes  are  called  gram- 
mar classes ;  the  middle  two,  syntax  classes ;  the  highest  two  classes, 
rhetoric.  Instruction  in  Greek  commences  in  the  thinl  class.  Natural 
history,  physics,  and  mathematics  are  treated  very  thoroughly.  French, 
Italian,  and  drawing  are  optional  subjects.  In  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution there  is  a  boarding-house  for  pupils  from  abroad. 

Statistics  for  1866. 

In  Obwaldcn,  {here  were  35  elementar}'  schools,  with  84  mal^  and  11 
female  teachers,  and  1,349  pupils.  Half  of  the  male  teachers  are  clerg}*- 
mcn,  and  all  the  female  teachers  belong  to  some  religious  sisterhood.  At 
Sarnen  there  is  a  repetition  school,  attended  by  26  boys.  Tliere  are  two 
g}'mnasia,  with  13  teachers,  and  47  pupils. 

Total  expenditure  by  the  government  for  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
6,500  francs. 

II.      PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   IN  NIDWALDEN. 

In  this  half-canton,  (12,000  inhabitants,)  the  public  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board,  (of  five  members,)  to  which  belongs  the  examination 
of  teachers,  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and 
the  submitting  of  an  annual  report. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  year  schools,  .winter  schools,  summer  schools, 
whole-day  schools,  and  half-day  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes :  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, singing,  and  in  some  schools,  also  Swiss  history,  natural  philosophy, 
geography,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

The  cantonal  supplementary  school  for  teachers  at  Stans,  has  a  two 
years'  course. 

Statistics, 

In  1866,  there  were,  in  seventeen  parishes,  84  primary  schools,  with  1,260 
scholars,  and  35  teachers,  (21  males  and  13  females).  The  attendance  is 
quite  punctual  and  regular,  and  the  teachers  full  of  professional  zeal  and 
improvement. 

Of  the  primary  schools,  8  are  for  boys,  7  for  girls,  and  19  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  minimum  number  of  scholars  in  a  school  is  8 ;  the  maximum, 
70;  average,  87. 
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B I  STORY — POPULATI  ON — AREA. 

Uri  is  first  mentioned  in  tlie  year  853,  when  King  Ludwig,  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  gave  this  territory  to  the  convent  of  Zurich.  Besides 
this  convent,  the  convent  of  Welti n<vi'n,  the  counts  of  RapiHjrswyl,  the 
barons  of  Attinghausen,  and  other  nobli^,  exercised  80verei;j:n  sway  over 
portions  of  the  canton.  Uri  was  made  ikmous  in  history  by  William  Tell, 
and  the  Swiss  revolution  of  ia08,  when,  uniting  with  Schwytz  and  Unter- 
wald,  it  founded  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  conicderatiun.  This  canton 
having  always  been  strongly  conservative  and  catholic,  joined  the  seced- 
ing cantons  in  the  short  war  of  1847.  Tlie  present  constitution,  which  is 
purely  democratic,  dates  from  tlie  year  1820,  and  was  revised  in  1850. 
The  population  in  18U0,  on  an  area  of  420  scpiare  miles,  was  I4,7G1. 

PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

The  superintendence  of  the  entire  system  of  public  instruction  of  the 
canton  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  education,  (^erziehttngsrathy)  which  makes 
an  annual  report  to  the  cantonal  council,  (landrath.)  .  Tliis  board  consists 
of  five  clerical  and  five  lay  members.  One  of  the  members  is  elected  by 
the  district  council  (bezirksrath)  of  Ursern,  one  by  the  commune  of  Altorf, 
one  by  the  ecclesiastical  board,  (kirchenrath,)  one  by  the  hospital  board 
of  Altorf,  two  by  the  ecclesiastical  chapter,  {kapitely)  and  the  remaining 
five  by  the  cantonal  council.  The  schools  are  divided  into  the  primary 
schools  and  the  Cantonal  school. 

Tlie  girls'  schools,  which  are  chiefly  conducted  by  religious  sisterhoods, 
are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  departments. 

I.      PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

For  purposes  of  primary  instruction,  the  whole  canton  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspi'ctor,  who 
is  always  a  clergyman,  and  is  appointed  by  the  cantonal  l)oar(l  of  educa- 
tion. Each  district  is  sub-divided  into  communes,  {gemeinden^)  and  the 
immediate  super\'ision  of  the  schools  of  each  commune  is  entrusted  to  the 
local  council,  (gemeinderath.) 

Great  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  primary  school 
system.  The  law  provides  that  in  all  those  communes  where  there  is  no 
regular  local  school  board  elected,  a  temporary  one  shall  be  apj)ointed  by 
the  cantonal  authority,  of  which  the  clergyman  is  ex  officio  president. 
This  local  school  board  superintends  the  school  of  the  commune,  visits  the 
school  from  time  to  time  in  a  body,  and  examines  the  report  which  the 
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teacher  is  to  hand  in  every  month.  Every  second  month  the  school  board 
must  make  a  report  to  the  cantonal  school  inspector,  that  this  oflicial  may 
be  enabled  to  inform  the  cantonal  board  of  education  of  all  the  wants  of  the 
various  schools.  New  text-books  have  been  introduced,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  school  has  been  very  largely  increased. 

There  is  no  teachers'  seminary,  but  the  cantonal  government  grants 
subsidies  to  diligent  youths,  who  wi^h  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching, 
at  a  seminary  of  one  of  the  neighboring  cantons.  Every  autumn,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  canton  must  attend  a  repetition  course  of  one  week  at  Al- 
torf,  which  is  obligatory.  The  expenses  for  primary  instruction  amounted 
to  2,869.23  francs. 

We  add  a  few  extracts  from  the  school  code  of  Uri :  School  must  be 
held  in  all  Uie  communes  of  the  canton  from  the  bejxinninjj  of  December 
till  the  end  of  April  every  week  day,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
least  twice  a  week.  Children  must  not  be  admitted  to  confirmation,  unless 
they  have  attended  sch(X)l  diligently  and  can  read  fluently.  Parents  must 
not  interfere  with  the  teacher  in  school  matters,  as  long  as  he  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  board  of  education.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
is  to  be  a  pious  and  honest  man,  must  not  only  influence  the  children  for 
good  by  his  precepts  and  his  example  while  they  are  at  school,  but  must 
see  that  at  home,  at  church,  and  on  the  streets,  the  scholars  obser\'c  the 
rules  of  decorum.  In  each  primary  school  the  children  miist  be  divided 
into  three  classes ;  in  the  first  class,  children  learn  the  alphabet ;  in  the 
second,  they  attend  to  spelling  and  the  elements  of  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
in  the  third  class,  they  spell  and  read,  and  besides  writing  and  arithmetic 
continued,  they  learn  the  smaller  catechism  of  Constance  and  of  St.  Urben. 

II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  schools  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  grants  an  annual  stipend  to  the  amount  of  655 
francs  to  aid  young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  of 
this  class  of  schools.  Tlie  government  pays  annually,  for  secondary  in- 
struction, 2,790.72  francs. 

The  cantonal  school  was  reorganized  in  1866.  It  consists  of  a  g^inna- 
sium  with  six  courses  of  one  year  each  and  1 2  pupils,  and  a  real  school 
with  four  classes  and  9  pupils.  This  last-named  school  has  met  with  much 
opposition  firom  tlie  ultrarcatholic  party,  who  in  their  report  on  the  subject 
said  that  "  real  schools  were  the  hot-beds  of  radicalism  and  infidelity." 

There  is  besides  the  cantonal  school  only  one  secondary  school  for  girls 
at  Altorf,  the  capital,  with  13  pupils,  who  are  reported  as  '*  excelling  in 
arithmetic  and  female  work." 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  year  1867,  was  87,  in  23  com- 
munes, with  1,961  pupils,  (976  boys,  and  985  girls,)  and  45  (37  male  and 
8  female)  teachers. 

Total  expense  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  the  govemment| 
5,159.95  francs. 
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HIBTOST—AKEA — ^POPUULTIOH. 

Valais  formed  part  of  ancient  Helvetia,  and  was  inhabited  bj  the 
Seduni  and  VeragrL  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  continued  to 
be  nnder  Roman  dominion,  when  for  a  short  time,  it  belonged  to  Burgundy, 
and  was,  in  534,  absorbed  by  the  great  empire  of  the  Franks.  In  888,  it 
again  came  under  Burgundian  jurisdiction,  and  finally  became  part  of  the 
German  empire.  The  emperors,  however,  left  a  great  deal  of  independ- 
ence to  the  liberty-loving  inhabitants  of  these  distant  valleys.  In  1513, 
Valais  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  was  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  canton  in  1 798.  For  a  few  years  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  French  empire,  (department  of  the  Simplon,)  under  NapOleon  I,  and 
its  independence  was  completely  established  in  1815.  In  the  year  1847, 
it  joined  the  seceding  cantons.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  the 
year  1852.  In  1860,  there  were  90,880  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  1,661 
square  miles,  of  whom  all,  but  697,  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

As  late  as  1840,  education  in  this  canton  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  impart  instruction  without  charge  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  parishes.  Many  of  them  were  utterly  incom- 
petent. No  child  was  obliged  to  attend  school.  For  some  time  energetic 
reformatory  measures  were  taken,  when  a  liberal  government  got  the  reins 
of  power  in  1839 ;  but  the  reactionary  party  again  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  1844,  and  undid  all  the  good  that  had  been  done.  Valais  took  part  in 
the  war  of  1847,  as  one  of  the  seceding  cantons.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  liberal  party  again  came  into  power,  drove  out  the  Jesuits,  and  inau- 
gurated many  beneficial  reforms.  Although  the  canton  since  then  has 
gone  through  various  political  phases,  educational  matters  have  neverthe- 
less been  constantly  progressing.  The  highest  authority  is  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, {erziehungs  rath,)  consisting  of  three  members. 

I.      PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  children  of  every  village  or  town  must  have  access  to  a  public  pri- 
mary school,  but  several  villages  may  have  one  school  in  common.  Every 
child  is  obli<;ed  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen.  When- 
ever  the  number  of  scholars  will  admit  of  two  teachers,  the  sexes  are  to 
be  taught  in  separate  classes,  and  a  special  school  for  girls  must  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  sixty. 
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The  highest  authority  is  the  cantunal  board  of  education,  which  con- 
sists of  five  members  appointed  by  the  grand  council.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  with  an  inspector  in  each,  who  is  obliged  to 
inspect  annually  all  the  schools  of  liis  district.  The  special  management 
of  every  school  is  confided  to  a  conmiittee  of  three,  chosen  by  the  nuinicipal 
council.     Tliis  committee  must  visit  tlie  school  at  least  once  a  month. 

Tlie  male  and  female  teachers  at  the  primary  schools  must  {Kjssess  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  Sti])ends  are  granted  by  the  government  to 
deserving  young  men  to  study  at  a  normal  school.  Persons  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  stipend,  are  obliged  to  teach  five  years  at  some  primary 
school.     Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  business. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  a  lower  and  a  liigher  division. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  former  are  :  catechism,  rea<ling,  writing, 
elements  of  arithmetic ;  and  at  the  higher,  besides  these  subjects :  gram- 
mar, elements  of  Bible  history,  elements  of  Swiss  history,  geography, 
book-keeping,  higher  arithmetic,  singing,  fruit  culture  for  boys,  and  domes- 
tic work  for  girls.  Every  child  wlio  has  attended  school  for  the  full  period 
prescribed  by  law,  receives  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  School  o])ens  in 
November,  and  must  last  at  least  five  months.  Absence  from  school  is 
severely  punished.     Religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  clergymen. 

There  are  four  normal  courses  or  institutes  tor  the  professional  improve- 
ment of  primary  school  teachers,  which  last  two  months.  A  candidate  for 
a  regular  teacher's  place  must  teach  one  year  on  trial.  There  is  an  indus- 
trial school  in  the  chief  city  of  the  canton. 

II.      8ECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  gymnasia,  (colleges,)  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade, 
viz :  at  Sitten,  Brig,  and  St.  Moritz.  At  Sitten  there  is  a  lyceum  and  law 
school  for  Roman  and  civil  law.  At  the  gymnasia  at  Brig  and  St.  Moritz 
there  are  preparatory  courses.  The  classes  are  called :  principi,  rudimenta, 
grammar,  syntax,  rhetorics,  philosophy,  (and  in  Sitten,  also  physics.)  In 
Sitten  and  St.  Moritz  there  is  a  middle,  or  intermediate  school,  (icole 
moyenney)  connected  with  the  gymnasium ;  also  a  boarding-house. 

Statistics, 

In  1 86  7,  there  were  392  primar}'  schools ;  of  which,  115  were  for  boys,  and 
100  for  girls;  165  mixed ;  and  12  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  alternate. 

Among  tlie  teachers  there  were  85  clergj'men,  and  80  nuns,  or  sisters  of 
some  religious  order.  There  are  114  teachers  (male  and  female)  having 
certificates,  and  229  provisionally  appointed.  The  sum  expended  for 
teachers*  salaries  in  1866,  was  55,000  francs,  (an  average  of  150  francs  for 
each  teai'her,)  and  the  consequence  of  these  miserable  salaries  is,  that  the 
greatest  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  procuring  teachers. 

The  number  of  children  attending  primary  schools  was  15,119.  The 
number  of  scholars  at  the  gynmasia  was :  in  Sitten,  74 ;  Brig,  98 ;  St. 
Moritz,  98 ;  total,  225.     The  number  of  students  at  the  law  school,  18. 
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HISTORY — AREA — POPULATION. 

Vaud  at  the  time  of  Csesar  belonged  to  Helvetia,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Roman  Province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  afterwards  formed  part 
of  Burgundy,  fell  to  the  portion  of  Lothar  when  in  843  the  great  empire 
of  the  Franks  was  divided  among  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  and 
again  belonged  to  Burgundy  for  a  short  time.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  German  emperors,  who  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  the  counts 
of  Zahringen,  and  when  this  line  became  extinct  it  reverted  again  to  the 
German  empire.  In  1870  it  was  conquered  by  count  Peter  of  Savoy. 
After  the  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in 
1476,  and  the  victory  of  the  Bernese  over  the  count  of  Savoy  in  1536,  it 
was  entirely  ceded  by  Savoy  to  Berne,  and  formed  part  of  that  Canton  till 
the  year  1798,  when  it  was  established  as  a  separate  Canton.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1830,  and  was  revised  in  1845.  It  had  in  1860  a 
population  of  213,606,  on  an  area  of  1,181  square  miles — 119,465  protec- 
tants, and  13,841  catholics. 

PUBLIC   IN8TRUCTI0y. 

The  reformation  in  the  educational  matters  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Berne  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  by  Staffer,  who  in  1 798  was  en- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  education.  By  his  inlluence,  in  1800 
education  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  special  councilors ;  schools 
were  ordered  to  be  established  in  every  town  and  village,  and  all  children 
were  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school.  But  not  till  Vaud  became  an  inde- 
pendent  Canton  (in  1803)  did  the  great  council  publish  the  first  law  em- 
bracing all  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  According  to  this  law 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  Canton  were :  primary  schools,  the 
teachers'  seminary,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  academy.  Many  imj)rovement8 
were  also  made  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  schools,  amongst  the  rest, 
by  introducing  j:jeograj)hy,  history,  and  drawing,  besides  the  subjects  fixed 
by  the  law  of  IHOO,  (rcli'jion,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  sinijinjr.)  In 
1816  the  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction  was  introduced  into  some  of 
the  public  as  well  as  private  schools.  Tliis  method  was  not  lon'^  in  use,  but 
its  introduction  awakened  a  general  public  interest  in  the  priinaiy  schools. 

In  1825  a  committee  was  apjKiinted  to  <lraw  up  a  plan  of  study  for  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  hi«ihor  institutions  of  learning,  but  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  education  received  at  the  primary  schools.     Tlie  com- 
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mitt«e,  after  discussing  the  subject  thoroughly,  proposed  the  so-called 
kcole  industrielle,  similar  to  the  real  school  of  Germany.  Though  their 
deliberations  produced  no  immediate  result,  they  kept  alive  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  education,  and  directed  the  attention  to  some  important  points 
in  the  educational  system. 

In  1830  the  professors  Gindroz,  Monnard,  and  Pidou,  were  elected  into 
the  government  council,  and  through  their  influence  a  new  school  code 
was  adopted,  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  force.  In 
1833  a  teachers'  seminary  for  male  teachers,  and  in  1837  a  seminary  for 
female  teachers,  was  founded.  The  general  organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  finally  regulated  by  the  law  of  December  10,  1833,  which,  with 
other  ordinances  for  each  separate  class  of  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning,  was  revised  in  1846,  and  again  in  1861.  There  is  great  and 
general  zeal  manifested  in  this  Canton  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
and  as  Zurich  in  the  Grerman  part  of  Switzerland,  so  Vaud  takes  the  lead 
in  educational  matters  in  the  French  portion. 

All  the  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernment. The  immediate  superintendence  is  confided  to  a  department  of 
worship  and  education,  presided  over  by  a  councilor  of  state,  conseiller 
(Tetat.  Subordinate  to  this  department  are  the  school  inspectors  and  the 
school  committees.  The  Canton  is  divided  into  three  school-districts,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  school  inspector.  Every  inspector  must  visit  all 
the  schools  of  his  district  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  school  committees,  superintend  the  schools.  The  inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  state,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  2,000 
franca,  besides  an  allowance  for  travel  and  expenses,  &c.  They  must  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  supreme  educational  authorities  of  the  Canton 
on  the  state  of  education  in  their  respective  districts.  The  immediate 
supervision  of  each  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
municipality,  and  consisting  of  three  to  five  members.  To  be  a  member 
the  age  of  25  years  is  requisite.  Half  of  the  members  must  belong  to 
the  national  church,  which  is  protestant.  The  religious  instruction  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Several  villages  may  have  one  school  committee 
in  common,  and  if  the  village  be  very  large  and  it  is  thought  desirable, 
several  school  committees  may  be  appointed  for  one  and  the  same  town  or 
village.  In  places  where  there  are  schools  of  both  denominations,  each 
denomination  has  its  own  school  committee.  In  purely  financial  questions 
the  municipality  decides. 

I.      PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  every  village  or  town  with  more  than  twenty  children,  there  must  be 
at  least  one  public  primary  school ;  villages  with  less  than  twenty  children, 
may  send  their  children  to  school  to  a  village  within  half  an  hour's  dis- 
tance. In  the  secluded  mountain-villages  with  twenty  children,  a  school 
must  be  kept  at  least  from  November  to  June.  No  teacher  can  have 
more  than  sixty  children ;  as  soon  as  tlus  number  is  exceeded,  another 
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school  must  be  established.  In  Tillages  where  there  are  less  than  eighty 
childn^'n,  ix>rmission  is  given  to  establish  a  winter  school  for  young  children, 
besides  the  regular  school.  In  villages  with  forty  children,  a  special  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls  is  established,  where  girls  are  to  be  instructed  in 
female-work  at  least  during  the  winter ;  and  in  case  there  are  sixty  chil- 
dren, all  the  year  round. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  primar)*  schools  includes :  religion, 
French,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  linear  drawing,  singing,  history 
and  constitution  of  Switzerland  and  especially  of  Vaud,  elements  of  ge- 
ometry and  natural  sciences,  gymnastics  for  boys,  and  female-work  for 
girls.  Tlie  text-books  are  appointed  by  the  school  authorities.  The  relig- 
ious instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor  of  the  village.  If  the  parents  de- 
sire it,  children  may  be  dispensed  from  it.  With  regard  to  the  religious 
instruction  the  teachers*  conference  some  years  ago  passed  a  resolution 
to  (;pniine  it  to  a  narrative  of  the  historical  facts  in  Holy  Scripture,  to 
dispense  with  the  catechism,  and  introduce  into  the  primary  schools  a  se- 
lection of  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  standard  hymns. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  sixteen. 
From  the  age  of  six  to  seven  they  may  be  sent  to  school,  if  by  special 
desire  of  the  parents,  a  permit  to  do  so  being  obtained  from  the  school 
committee.  Children  may  attend  private  institutions,  but  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  is  to  be  given  that  they  enjoy  as  good  advantages  of  education 
as  in  the  public  schools.  The  school  committee  every  year  must  make  out 
a  list  of  all  the  children  that  are  to  attend  school,  and  remind  parents  and 
guardians  of  their  duty  to  send  children  to  school.  The  teacher  keeps  a 
list  of  the  absentees.  Being  absent  four  times  a  month  without  excuse,  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  otherwise. 

The  conditions  for  becoming  a  teacher  are :  an  examination  by  a  special 
committee  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  besides  peda- 
gogics and  methoilics ;  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  pass 
this  examination,  they  get  an  unconditional  or  conditional  certificate  of 
qualification,  (brevet  de  capacity  and  brevet  provisoire,)  Those  who  obtain 
the  latter  can  only  be  teachers  at  a  school  of  less  than  thirty  scholars,  and 
must  pass  another  examination  after  a  certain  stated  time.  The  same 
regulations  apply  to  female  teachers.  Every  vacancy  is  published  in  the 
papers,  and  the  candidates  are  obliged  to  pass  another  examination,  chiefly 
as  regards  their  methinis  of  instruction.  One  is  then  elected  from  among 
the  number  of  candidates  by  the  municipality  and  the  school  committee, 
and  confirmed  by  the  department  of  culture  and  education.  The  mini- 
mum salary  of  a  teacher  with  an  unconditional  certificate  of  qualification, 
is  800  francs ;  with  a  conditional  certificate,  500  francs.  Besides  these 
sums  the  teachers  receive  an  annual  school-fee  from  every  scholar,  which 
the  municipality  is  charged  with  collecting ;  very  poor  children  are  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  their  fee  is  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities  from  the 
public  funds.  After  five  years*  ser^'ice,  the  teachers'  salary  is  increased 
by  fifty  francs,  and  so  on  from  five  to  five  years,  till  after  twenty  years' 
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service  the  increase  amounts  to  200  francs.  The  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers range  from  400  to  500  francs,  and  also  three  francs  school-fee  for  every 
scholar ;  after  five  years'  service  they  receive  an  increase  of  35  francs,  and 
so  on  from  five  to  five  years,  *ill  after  twenty  years*  service  the  increase 
amounts  to  150.  All  the  male  and  female  teachers  are  provided  with  a 
decent  house,  a  garden,  pasture  land  for  a  cow,  and  fuel.  A  certain  sum 
of  money  may  be  paid  in  lieu  of  these,  except  fuel. 

The  teachers*  conferences  are  either  district  conferences  or  "kreis** 
conferences,  and  are  held  annually.  At  tlie  former,  only  those  teachers 
are  obliged  to  be  present  who  possess  a  certificate  of  qualification ;  at 
the  latter,  those  likewise,  who,  without  having  undergone  any  examina- 
tion, are  provisionally  employed.     The  inspectors  can  be  present. 

Teachers'  Seminaries, 

For  the  education  of  the  teachers  required  in  the  primary  schools,  there 
are  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  two  teachers*  seminaries;  one  for  male  teach'ers, 
and  one  for  female  teachers.    The  first  has  three  and  the  latter  two  divisions. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  for  male  teachers,  is : 

Classes.  III.  II.  I. 

Religion,       -        -        -  3  8  3 

Anthropology,  .        .  -  2  - 

Pedagogics,  .        .  _  _  4 

Logic,        -        _        -        -  -  -  2 

French,  ...  5  5  4 

Arithmetic,        -        -        -  4  3  3 

Geography  and  Astronomy,  3  3  3 

History,     -        -        -        *-  2  2  2 

Physics  and  Meteorology,  2  -  - 

Botany  and  Zoology,         -  -  3  - 

Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  -  -  2 

Vocal  Music,        -        -  5  4  4 

Calligraphy,      -        -        -  4  4  2 

Drawing,      -        -        -  4  4  2 

Geometry,  ...  2  2  2 

Gymnastics,  -        -  3  3  3 

The  same  subjects,  only  not  to  the  same  extent,  are  taught  in  the 
seminary  for  female  teachers,  besides  needle-work  and  domestic  economy. 

The  faculty  at  the  teachers'  seminaries  consists  of  one  director,  five 
teachers,  (institutetir,)  one  relijrious  instructor,  four  sj)eeial  teat^hers,  one 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  At  the  female  teiU'hers'  seminaries  the  special 
suiMjrintendence  of  the  students  is  entrusted  to  a  directress,  (surveiUantt .) 
Candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  one  of  the  seminaries  must  underjxo  a 
theoretical  and  practical  examination  before  a  special  committee.  Tlie 
director  has  a  salary  of  2,000  francs,  the  surveillante  800  francs.  Other 
salaries  rans^e  from  800  to  1,800  francs,  according  to  the  hours  employed. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution  must  have  completed  their 
sixteenth  year,  and  under<;o  an  examination  in  readinjj,  grammar,  ortho;:- 
raphy,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  cantonal  department  of  educa- 
tion decides  whether  thev  are  to  be  admitted  or  not.  Those  who  have 
already  been  teachers,  may,  if  they  desire,  attend  the  lectures. 
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II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  continuation  and  supplement  of  the  primary  schools,  students  may 
attend  the  soKjalled  " ecolev  secondaires"  The  course  of  instruction  in 
these  includes :  religion,  French,  German,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetie, 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  history  of  Switzerland,  general  history, 
geography,  astronomy,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy  with  special 
regard  to  agriculture  and  industry,  book-keeping,  music,  gymnastics ;  and 
for  girls,  female-work.  Several  villages  may  have  one  secondary  school 
in  common.  The  teachers  at  these  schools  are  styled  instUuteur,  whilst 
those  at  the  primary  schools  are  only  called  regent.  They  receive  a  salary 
of  1,400  franca  and  free  lodging.  Vacancies  are  published  in  the  papers, 
and  the  candidates  must  undergo  an  examination.  One-fourth  of  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  is  paid  by  the  government.  These  schools  have  each  two 
classes.  Those  who  intend  to  enter  must  have  completed  the  thirteenth 
year  of  their  age,  and  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
primary  schools. 

Middle  industrial  schools  or  communal  colleges  (ecoles  moyennes  ou 
industriels  colleges  communaux)^  are  schools  which  to  a  certain  extent  are 
the  same  as  the  lower  classes  of  a  cantonal  school.  Nearly  the  same  sub- 
jects are  taught,  except  that  natural  sciences  are  taught  with  special 
regard  to  industry  and  agriculture,  as  likewise  drawing  with  regard  to 
mechanical  industry.  These  schools  are  exclusively  maintained  by  the 
parishes.  The  Canton  only  grants  aid,  at  most  7,200  francs,  in  case 
the  number  of  pupils  is  at  least  twenty.  The  salary  of  a  teacher,  (there 
cannot  be  less  than  two,)  is  fixed  at  1,160  francs.  Candidates  for  vacant 
places  are  examined  by  a  special  committee. 

The  preparatory  school  for  the  cantonal  gymnasium  has  three  classes  of 
one  year  each.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  religion,  reading, 
writing,  elements  of  Latin,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  music ;  and  for 
the  older  scholars,  military  drill.  Conditions  of  admission  are :  comple- 
tion of  the  seventh  year,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs.  Latin 
is  mostly  taught  by  a  teacher  of  the  gymnasium.  The  scholastic  year 
commences  August  20th,  and  ends  July  10.  The  best  scholars  are  re- 
warded with  prizes,  which  consist  of  books. 

To  secondary  education,  as  generally  understood,  belongs  the  Gymna- 
sium, which  in  this  Canton  has  been  associated  with  the  Academy,  and  in 
this  account  is  classed  with  the  University,  to  which  it  is  a  preparatory 
school. 

III.      SUPERIOR    INSTRUCTION. 

The  commencement  of  superior  instruction  in  Vaud  can  be  traced  bai'k 
as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  gymnasium,  {college,)  was  founded 
May  27,  1540.  Tlie  number  of  classes  was  orij^inally  five,  with  the  fol' 
lowing  course  of  instruction  :  religion,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing  of  psalms.      The   head-master  was  called   bachelier 
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(baccalaureus)  or  gymnasiarch.  The  Academy  was  founded  about  that 
time ;  the  instruction  at  that  institution  was  confined  to  theology,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  catechetics,  morals.  Amongst  the  professors  were  men  like  Conrad 
Gessner,  (1537-1541,)  and  Theodore  dc  Beza,  (1549-1559.)  This  acad- 
emy was  at  that  time  the  only  French  school  of  learning  which  represented 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  much  frequented  by  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,  of  protestant  families.  Both  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  academy  were  reorganized  in  1550.  The  gymnasium  con- 
sisted of  seven  classes,  of  which  the  seventh  was  practically  a  primary 
school.  In  the  highest  class,  authors  like  Herodotus,  Zcnophon,  Plutarch, 
Cicero,  and  Livius,  were  read.  Dialectics  was  a  favorite  subject  of  study. 
At  the  academy  a  professorship  of  belles  lettres,  (artes,)  was  founded ;  the 
"professor  artium"  lectured  on  Cicero,  Aristotle  and  Hermogenes,  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  the  geography  of 
Glareanus,  the  astronomy  of  Proclus,  as  also  on  some  of  Aristotle's  works 
on  natural  philosophy.  In  1594  a  professorship  of  philosophy  was  founded. 
The  academy  underwent  another  reorganization  in  1640,  by  which  there 
were  four  professorships,  that  of  the  belles  lettres  being  omitted. 

The  gymnasium  had  eight  classes,  and  the  study  of  Latin  was  already 
commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  as  the  old  law  says,  "  in  order  that  the  schol- 
ars might  at  an  early  age  already  get  a  taste  of  Latin  grammar/*  Besides 
the  authors  above-mentioned,  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  read  ;  the 
instruction  in  Greek  was  confined  to  the  grammar  and  the  four  gospels ; 
and  for  theologians  there  was  a  course  of  Hebrew,  according  to  Buxtorf. 

Additional  regulations  were  made  in  1700;  at  the  academy  there  were 
to  be  henceforth  two  professors  of  theology,  one  of  Hebrew  and  exegesis. 
one  of  Greek  and  morals,  one  of  eloquence,  one  of  philosophy.  To  these 
was  added  in  1 708,  one  professor  of  history,  natural  law,  and  private  law. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  academy  was  divided  into  three 
departments,  and  numbered  nine  professors,  one  of  whom  was  "  rector 
magnificus.**  Before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  professors  had 
to  pass  an  examination,  which  was  held  at  Berne. 

About  this  time,  (1700,)  the  gymnasium  was  reorganized;  the  eight 
classes  were  reduced  to  four,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient lan"-uacres.  Besides  the  old  j^vmnasium,  another  was  founded  for 
those  who  did  not  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Similar 
institutions  were  founded  in  several  towns,  mostly  intended  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  highest  class  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Lausanne. 

Durins:  the  French  revolution  the  so-called  realistic  studies  were  intro- 
duced  at  the  academy,  such  as  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  agriculture, 
forest-culture,  &c.  But  the  whole  was  without  any  proper  system,  till  by 
the  law  of  1806  an  exact  programme  was  laid  down  for  every  department- 
The  literary  studies  embraced  but  two  years,  and  the  j)hilosophieal  three, 
and  the  number  of  professorships  was  increased.  To  the  gymnasium  an- 
other Lntin  class  was  added.  In  1837  the  jrymnasium  was  reorjjanized  ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  lower  division  with  five,  and  a  higher  one  of  foui 
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classes.  Besides  the  director,  there  are  eleyen  teachers,  and  four  assistant 
teachers  of  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  rules  and 
regulations  at  present  in  force  date  from  November  12,  1846. 

The  Gymnasium,  in  1868,  had  six  classes  of  one  year  each.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  ten  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination,  which  is 
held  annually  in  July.    The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

Classes.  VI.        V.        IV.       m.       IL         I. 


Religion,          -        -        2 
French,        -        -        -    7 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 
4 

4 

5 

Latin,      -        -        -      10 

9 

9 

8 

5 

6 

German,      -        -        -    - 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Greek,      .        -        -        - 

- 

6 

6 

4 

5 

Arithmetic,          -        -    3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

History,   -        -        -        1 
Geography,          -        -    2 
Roman  Antiquities,          - 
Greek  Antiquities,       •    - 
Natural  Sciences,     - 

1 
2 

1 
2 

3 
3 

2 
3 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

Writing,      -        -        -    3  • 
Drawing,          -        -        2 
Stenography,       -        -    - 
Vocal  Music,    -        -        2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

In  French  the  three  lower  classes  are  devoted  to  grammar,  reading,  oral 
and  written  exercises ;  in  the  third  class  the  niceties  of  the  language  are 
studied,  and  pieces  are  read  with  regard  to  logic,  grammar,  and  taste ;  in 
the  second  class,  general  rhetoric  is  studied,  and  the  readings  from  select 
authors  continued ;  in  the  first,  special  rhetorics  and  rules  of  poetry  are 
studied.  In  Latin,  8}iitax  is  studied  in  the  two  lowest  classes ;  the  reading 
of  authors  commences  in  the  fourth  class  with  Eutropius,  Aureleus  Victor, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Thaedrus ;  in  the  third  class,  Florus,  Csesar,  (de  hello 
gallicoy)  Ovid ;  in  the  second  and  first  classes,  Csesar,  (de  bello  civUi,)  Livius, 
Plinius,  Cicero,  (epistles,)  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Horace.  In  Greek  the  syn- 
tax is  only  finished  in  the  first  class ;  the  authors  read  are :  Xenophon, 
Homer,  Ilerodotufl,  Theocritus,  and  one  of  Plato's  dialogues.  The  study  of 
history  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  class  sixth,  chronology  of 
ancient  history  with  short  details  of  the  most  important  facts ;  class  dve^ 
chronolojry  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  same  way ;  class  four,  chronology  of 
modem  history;  class  three,  ancient  history  and  history  of  the  middle  ages 
in  detail ;  class  two,  modem  history  in  detail ;  class  one,  history  of  Switzer- 
land. The  study  of  geography  is  distributed  as  follows  :  classes  six,  five, 
and  four,  political  geography ;  classes  tliree  and  two,  ancient  geography ; 
class  one,  astronomy,  and  physical  geography.  Instruction  in  mathematics 
does  not  go  beyond  the  elementary  portions ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
natural  sciences.  In  the  lower  three  classes,  the  "  system  of  classes " 
(classen-sysiewi)  prevails,  and  in  the  higher  three,  the  "  system  of  subjects," 
(fach'System.)  Thus  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  class  accompany  their 
scholars  through  tlie  lower  three  classes.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nine. 
The  salary  of  class-teachers  is  1,700  fi^ancs,  whilst  that  of  teachers  of 
special   subjects,  (jach-lehrer,)  varies  between   1,600  and  1,800.     Tlie 
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assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  Grerman,  &c.,  receive  finom  500  to 
1,200  francs.  Vacancies  are  published  in  the  papers,  and  the  candidates 
pass  an  examination.  The  school-fee  is  32  trancs.  Prizes  are  given  to 
the  best  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  Academy y  or  University. 

The  Academy  has  three  departments,  viz  :  the  department  of  literature 
and  science,  (Jaculte  des  lettres  et  des  sciences,)  the  department  of  theology, 
and  the  law  department  The  department  of  literature  and  science  has 
the  following  course  of  instruction :  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek 
language  and  literature,  French  literature,  German  literature,  archeology 
Hebrew,  philosophy  and  history  of  philosophy,  history,  political  economy, 
history  of  social  science,  simple  and  applied  mathematics,  analytical  and 
technical  mechanics,  physics. 

The  theological  department  embraces:  exegesis,  history  of  theology, 
practical  theology,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Biblical  history,  dogmatics. 

The  law  department  includes:  Roman* law  and  its  history,  law  of  na- 
tions, {vdlker  revht,)  law  of  Switzerland,  law  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
criminal  law,  Vaud  private  law,  philosophy  of  laws,  &c. 

The  professors  are  either  ordinary,  extraordinary,  or  honorary ;  the  last 
title  is  only  given  to  men  who  are  eminent  in  some  branch  of  science. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  department  of  literature  and  science,  is 
fourteen,  (eight  for  science,  six  for  literature)  ;  in  the  department  of  the- 
ology,  five,  and  in  the  law  department,  four.  The  ordinary  professors  are 
obliged  to  lecture  fifteen  hours  per  week.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
government  council,  (stoats  rath:)  if  they  themselves  have  solicited  a 
place,  they  must  pass  an  examination.  The  students  are  either  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.  Applicants  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  satisfacto- 
rily completed  the  three  highest  classes  at  the  cantonal  gymnasium,  gone 
successfully  through  a  college  communal,  and  the  highest  class  of  the 
cantonal  gymnasium,  are  admitted  at  once,  whilst  others  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  those  subjects  which  are  taught  at  the  gymnasium.  The 
scholars  of  the  "  ecoles  moyennes,"  who  wish  to  enter  the  scientific  divis- 
ion of  the  department  of  literature  and  science,  need  not  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  tlie  ancient  languages,  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The 
matriculation-fee  is  six  francs,  the  lecture-fee  twenty  francs  for  the  winter 
course,  and  twelve  francs  for  the  summer  course. 

Extraorflinary  students  must  be  either  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
accordin<j;  to  whether  they  wish  to  attend  the  lectiu\?s  in  the  department 
of  literature  and  science,  or  the  lectures  in  one  of  the  two  other  departs 
ments.  Their  matriculation-fee  is  six  fi-ancs;  the  lecture-fee  for  one 
course,  (one  to  two  hours  each  week,)  is  six  francs ;  for  three  hours  each 
week,  ten  francs ;  for  more  than  three  hours  each  week,  twelve  francs ; — 
all  the  lecture-fees  paid  must  not  exceed  48  francs  for  all  the  lectures  at- 
tended. The  academical  year  commences  October  20th  and  ends  July 
81  St.     The  lectures  are  all  in  French,  and  each  lasts   l^  hours.     They 
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are  distributed  in  such  a  maimer  that  students  in  the  department  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  and  in  the  law  department,  are  enabled  to  finish  their 
studies  in  three  years,  and  those  in  the  department  of  theology  in  four 
years.  At  the  head  of  the  academy  is  the  rector,  elected  by  the  ordinary 
professors,  from  their  own  number,  for  three  years,  who  receives  an  addi- 
tional salary  of  200  francs.  The  salaries  of  the  pofessors  range  from 
2,600  to  8,200  francs. 

The  Academy  confers  the  degree  of  **  BacheUer,**  (Bachelier-des-lettres ; 
des-sciences-mathematiques;  Bachelier-des-sciences-physiques  et  natur* 
elles,)  and  the  degree  of  ^ Licentiate"  (Licencie-des-lettres ;  Licencie-deft- 
8ciences-math6matiques ;  Licencie-des-sciences-physiques ;  Licencie-de»- 
sciences-naturelles ;  Licencie  en  theologie ;  Licencie  On  droit)  The  ex- 
amination for  degrees  is  held  by  a  jury  of  professors ;  it  is  written  and 
oral.  The  written  examination  for  the  decree  of  '*  Bachelier-des-lettres,** 
comprises :  translation  of  a  Latin  piece  into  French,  and  vice  versa  ;  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  piece  into  French ;  answering  of  questions  in  history 
of  literature,  and  philosophy.  At  the  oral  examination  for  the  same  de- 
gree, passages  fit)pi  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French  authors,  must  be 
explained,  and  questions  answered  in  history  of  literature,  philosophy, 
geography,  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  **  Bachelier-des-sciences-physiques  et  naturelles," 
must,  besides  their  special  subject,  also  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
geography,  history,  philosophy,  and  French  literature.  From  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  **  Bachelier-des-sciences-math6matiques,"  a  knowledge  of 
the  following  subjects  is  required :  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics, 
integral  and  differential  calculus,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  and 
descriptive  geometry,  elements  of  mechanics,  astronomy,  phjrsics,  chemistry. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  **  Licenci^-des-Iettres,"  have  the  following  sub- 
jects for  their  written  examination :  a  Latin  composition  in  prose  or 
verse ;  a  French  composition ;  translation  of  a  French  piece  into  Greek. 
The  oral  examination  for  the  same  degree,  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
explanation  of  passages  from  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  authors; 
history  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  literature ;  philosophy,  and 
general  history.  The  degree  of  **  Licenci6-des-8ciences-math6matique8," 
is  conferred  on  those  who  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  astronomy.  At  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  **Licencie-des-8ciences-physiques,"  the 
following  subjects  are  demanded:  physics,  meteorology,  organic,  inor- 
ganic, and  analytical  chemistry ;  for  the  degree  of  **  Licencie-des-sciences- 
naturelles ":  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy ;  for  the  degree  of  **  Licencie  en  theologie,"  or  "  en  droit,"  the  candi- 
date must  write  a  dissertation,  and  undergo  a  written  and  oral  examination 
on  the  subjects  taught  in  his  department ;  and  the  former  must  also  preach 
a  trial-sermon. 

The  Academy  in  its  various  departments  is  resorted  to  by  pupils  from 
other  Cantons,  and  other  parts  of  £urope. 
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Special  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

Since  1853,  there  has  existed  at  Lausanne  a  Technical  Institution,  (ecole 
speciale  dela  Suisse  franca ute  pour  V Industrie,  les  travaux  publics  et  les  con- 
structions civiles,)  intended  for  the  education  of  engineers,  mechanicians, 
chemists,  and  architects.  It  has  a  three  years*  course.  Students  on  en- 
tering must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geography,  physics,  chemistr}-, 
geometrical  drawing.  Only  those  who  possess  the  dejjree  of  **  Bachelier- 
des-sciences,'*  are  exempt  from  this  examination.  An  examination-fee  of 
20  francs  is  to  be  paid.     The  lecture-fee  is  five  hundred  francs  per  annum. 

There  are  eleven  professors,  and  the  following  subjects  are  taught : 
higher  mathematics,  mineralogy,  geology,  theoretical  mechanics,  science 
of  construction,  architecture,  general  and  technical  physics  and  chemistry, 
technical  mechanics,  practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railroads,  &c.  To  obtain  the  engineer-diploma,  the 
student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  above  studies. 

Statistics. 

In  1867,  out  of  82,765  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years, 
25,524,  (or  15,076  boys  and  14,448  girls,)  were  in  public  schools. 

Out  of  728  regular  primary  schools,  524  were  for  boys  and  girls;  102 
for  boys ;  and  102  for  girls.  Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  were  144 
infant  schools  for  children  under  7  years,  and  287  industrial  schools  for 
needle-work,  &c.  In  all  the  primary  schools,  there  were  552  male  teach- 
ers, and  527  female  teachers. 

The  total  expense  of  primary  instruction  was  668,867  francs;  of  which 
452,537  francs  were  paid  by  the  Communes;  81,864  by  parents,  and  134,- 
466  by  the  Cantonal  government 

There  were  6  secondary  schools,  with  190  pupils  (boys  and  girls);  and 
5  girls*  higher  schools,  with  1 70  pupils. 

The  twelve  "colleges  et  t coles  moyennes,"  (at  Aubonne,  Bex,  Lau- 
sanne, Morges,  Moudon,  Nyon,  Orbe,  Payerne,  RoUc,  8te.  Croix,  Veyey, 
Yverdon,)  were  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  The  government  in  1866 
contributed  54,066  francs  towards  these  schools.  In  some  places  there  are 
also  higher  girls*  schools.  At  the  "  Institute  Henchoz,**  in  Chateau  d'Oex, 
there  wen^  16  scholars,  (9  studyinjr  Latin.)  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution" at  Yvenlon,  there  were  25  pupils,  (12  boys,  and  13  girls.) 

At  the  Cantonal  Gymnasium,  there  were  189  scholars,  (169  from  tlu- 
Canton  de  Vaud,  16  from  other  Cantons,  4  foreigners.)  At  the**  ecole 
speciale,"  there  were  30  ordinary,  and  5  extraordinary  students.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  school  were  25,310  francs,  and  the  income  27,486  francs. 

At  the  Academy,  there  were  in  all  211  students,  viz:  148  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science,  13  in  the  theolofjical  department,  and  5u 
in  the  law  department,  (127  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  42  from  other 
Cantons,  and  42  foreigners.) 

There  are  at  Lausanne  large  museums  and  an  excellent  library. 


PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION  IN  ZUO. 


HISTOKir — ^ABEA — POPULATION. 

ZuG  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  ancient  Tugeni,  and  was  ooe- 
cessively  ruled  by  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Dukes  of  Z&hringen,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  1352,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss,  and  joined  the 
confederation  as  a  separate  canton,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Duket 
of  Austria,  which  arrangement  ceased  entirely  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  year  1847,  it  joined  the  seceding  cantons.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  the  year  1814.  In  1860,  there  were  19,667  inhabitants,  (on  an 
area  of  85  square  miles,)  mostly  of  Grerman  origin,  and  all,  but  622,  of 
catholic  religion. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  law  of  October  28,  1850,  on  the  oi^nization  of  education  in  the 
canton,  commences  with  the  following  sentence : 

**  The  education  of  the  young  is  the  sacred  duty  of  parents,  and  of  the 
cantonal  and  local  authorities,  as  also  of  the  church.  Itfi  aim  is,  to  pro- 
duce moral  and  religious  men  in  the  sense  of  the  catholic  church,  to  make 
of  them  good  and  sensible  citizens,  and  prepare  them  for  practical  life." 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  canton  are :  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools,  and  the  cantonal  school.  All  the  schools  of  the  canton 
are  di%'idcd  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  superintended  by  a 
school  committee. 

I.      ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  arc  divided  into  primary  schools  and  repetition  schools.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  includes  religion,  Bible  his- 
tory, rending,  writing,  grammar,  rudiments  of  composition,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  geography,  drawing,  and  singing ;  female  work  for  the 
girls.  The  clergyman  of  the  village  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  the  school  lasts  forty-two  weeks  during  the  year ; 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  Tlio 
primary  school  course  enibrnce;)  six  years,  and  the  repetition  school  at 
least  one  year  and  a  half.  No  one  is  permitted  to  leave  the  school  until 
he  has  tlioroughly  mastered  all  the  subjects  taught  In  order  to  obtain  a 
teacher's  place  the  following  conditions  are  retpiired :  the  candidate  must 
be  of  age,  a  catholic,  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  which  extends  to  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  After  having  successrully  passed  this  examination 
the  candidate  receives  a  certificate  of  tiualification  for  the  periocl  of  one 
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Special  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

Since  1853,  there  has  existed  at  Lausanne  a  Technical  Institution,  (ecole 
speciale  dela  Suisse  frangaise  pour  rindustrie,  les  (ravaux  publics  et  les  con- 
structions civUes,)  intended  for  the  education  of  engineers,  mechanicians, 
chemists,  and  architects.  It  has  a  three  years*  course.  Students  on  en- 
tering must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geonietr}*,  descriptive  geography,  physics,  chemistr}', 
geometrical  drawing.  Only  those  who  possess  the  degree  of  **  Btichelier- 
des-sciences,"  are  exempt  from  this  examination.  An  examination-fee  of 
20  francs  is  to  be  paid.     The  lecture-fee  is  five  hundred  francs  per  annum. 

There  are  eleven  professors,  and  the  following  subjects  are  taught: 
higher  mathematics,  mineralogy,  geology,  theoretical  mechanics,  science 
of  construction,  architecture,  general  and  technical  physics  and  chemistry, 
technical  meehanics,  practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railroads,  &c.  To  obtain  the  engineer-diploma,  the 
student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  above  studies. 

Statistics, 

In  1867,  out  of  82,765  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years, 
25,524,  (or  15,076  boys  and  14,448  girls,)  were  in  public  schools. 

Out  of  728  regular  primary  schools,  524  were  for  boys  and  girls;  102 
for  boys ;  and  102  for  girls.  Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  were  144 
infant  schools  for  children  under  7  years,  and  287  industrial  schools  for 
needle-work,  &c.  In  all  the  primary  schools,  there  were  552  male  teach- 
ers, and  527  female  teachers. 

The  total  expense  of  primary  instruction  was  668,867  francs;  of  which 
452,537  francs  were  paid  by  the  Communes;  81,864  by  parents,  and  134,- 
466  by  the  Cantonal  government. 

There  were  6  secondary  schools,  with  190  pupils  (boys  and  girls) ;  and 
6  girls'  higher  schools,  with  170  pupils. 

The  twelve  "  colleges  et  t  coles  moyennes,"  (at  Aubonne,  Bex,  Lau- 
sanne, Morges,  Moudon,  Nyon,  Orbe,  Payerne,  Rolle,  Ste.  Croix,  Veyey, 
Yverdon,)  were  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  The  government  in  1866 
contributed  54,066  francs  towards  these  schools.  In  some  places  there  are 
also  higher  girls*  schools.  At  the  "  Institute  Henchoz,'*  in  Chateau  d'Oex, 
there  were  16  scholars,  (9  studying  Latin.)  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution** at  Yverdon,  there  were  25  pupils,  (12  boys,  and  13  girls.) 

At  the  Cantonal  Gymnasium,  there  were  189  scholars,  (169  from  tlu- 
Canton  de  Vaud,  16  from  other  Cantons,  4  foreigners.)  At  tlie^ecok* 
speciale,"  there  were  30  ordinary,  and  5  extraordinary  students.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  school  were  25,310  francs,  and  the  income  27,486  francs. 

At  the  Academy,  there  were  in  all  211  students,  viz:  148  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science,  13  in  the  theological  department,  and  50 
in  the  law  department,  (127  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  42  from  other 
Cantons,  and  42  foreigners.) 

There  are  at  Lausanne  large  museums  and  an  excellent  library. 


PUBLIC  INSTBUCnON  IN  ZUG. 


HISTOKir — ^ABBA — POPULATION. 

ZuG  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  ancient  Tugeni,  and  was  ooe- 
cessively  ruled  by  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Dukes  of  Z&hringen,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  1352,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss,  and  joined  the 
confederation  as  a  separate  canton,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Duket 
of  Austria,  which  arrangement  ceased  entirely  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
In  the  year  1847,  it  joined  the  seceding  cantons.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  the  year  1814.  In  1860,  there  were  19,667  inhabitants,  (on  an 
area  of  85  square  miles,)  mostly  of  German  origin,  and  all,  but  622,  of 
catholic  religion. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  law  of  October  28,  1850,  on  the  organization  of  education  in  the 
canton,  commences  with  the  following  sentence : 

*'  The  education  of  the  young  is  the  sacred  duty  of  parents,  and  of  the 
cantonal  and  local  authorities,  as  also  of  the  church.  Its  aim  is,  to  pro- 
duce moral  and  religious  men  in  the  sense  of  the  catholic  church,  to  make 
of  them  good  and  sensible  citizens,  and  prepare  them  for  practical  life.** 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  canton  are :  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools,  and  the  cantonal  school.  All  the  schools  of  the  canton 
are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  superintended  by  a 
school  committee. 

I.      ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  divided  into  primary  schools  and  repetition  schools.  The 
course  of  inAtruction  in  the  primary  schools  includes  religion,  Bible  his- 
tory, rending,  writing,  grammar,  rudiments  of  composition,  arithmetic,  his- 
tor}'  of  Switzerland,  geogra])hy,  drawing,  and  singing ;  female  work  for  the 
girls.  The  clergyman  of  the  village  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  the  school  lasts  forty-two  weeks  during  the  year ; 
the  number  of  hours  ptT  week  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  The 
primary  school  course  enibraet's  hix  years,  and  the  repetition  school  at 
least  one  year  and  a  half.  No  one  is  permitted  to  leave  the  school  until 
he  has  thoruughly  mastered  all  the  subjects  taught.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
teacher's  place  the  following  conditions  are  required :  the  candidate  must 
be  of  age,  a  catholic,  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  which  extends  to  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  -t\fter  having  successfully  passed  this  examination 
the  candidate  receives  a  certifie.ite  of  <pialification  for  the  period  of  one 
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to  four  years.  After  this  term  has  elapsed,  the  board  of  education  can^ 
if  it  is  thought  desirable,  subject  him  to  a  second  examination,  or  simply 
prolong  his  certificate,  if  his  success  in  teaching  shows  him  to  be  amply 
qualified  for  his  duties.  The  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  parishes,  which 
also  fix  the  salary.  If  a  parish  neglect  to  fill  a  place  for  four  weeks  after 
the  vacancy  has  occurred,  the  cantonal  board  can  appoint  a  teacher  pro- 
Tiaionally  for  the  scholastic  year. 

II.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  secondary  schools, 
date  fix>m  September  14,  1860.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  re- 
ligion, German,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences^ 
book-keeping,  drawing,  calligraphy,  and  singing.  These  schools  have 
moAtly  two  courses,  with  a  hcad-raaster  for  each.  The  cantonal,  real,  and 
industrial  school  embraces  three  courses,  in  which,  besides  the  subjects 
above-mentioned,  Italian,  physics,  and  chemistry,  are  taught.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  tlirce  to  four.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  secondary 
school  teacher  is  1,200  francs;  the  teachers  at  the  industrial  school  receive 
firom  1,600  to  1,800  francs  and  free  lodging;  the  rector  receives  300  francs 
in  addition.  The  government  pays  two-thirds  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 
To  enter  the  secondary,  or  industrial  school,  a  maturity  examination  in 
the  studies  of  the  primary  school  is  required. 

The  greal  council,  (grasse  rath,)  gives  every  year  500  firancs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers ;  the  stipend  is  granted  for  three  years,  and  obliges  the 
student  to  enter  some  seminary  recommended  by  the  board  of  education. 
For  every  year  of  the  stipend,  the  student  must  serve  two  as  a  teacher. 

The  law  organizing  repetition  schools  dates  from  August  21, 1863.  They 
are  to  be  established  in  every  town  and  village,  and  have  a  three  years* 
course,  of  eight  months  in  each  year,  and  three  hours  per  week. 

The  gymnasium,  in  connection  with  the  cantonal  school  in  Zug,  has 
three  classes,  (each  with  two  divisions,)  styled  grammar,  syntax,  and 
rhetoric.  There  are  three  professors,  who  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  remaining  instruction,  as  far  as  required,  the  students  receive  at  the 
secondary  and  industrial  division  of  the  same  cantonal  school. 

There  are  annuiU  teachers*  conferences  ;  one  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  and  one  for  teachers  of  superior  schools.  There  is  also  a  teachers* 
library,  towards  which  regular  contributions  are  paid  by  the  government, 
and  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Statistics, 

In  1 86 7,  there  were  in  operation,  50  primary  schools,  with  2,215  pupils; 
19  repetition  schools,  with  411  puj)ils;  5  secondary  schools,  with  111  pu- 
pils; 1  cantonal  school,  with  an  industrial  division,  with  23  pupils,  and  a 
gymnasial  division,  with  21  pupils.  In  the  50  ])riniary  schools,  there  were 
54  male  and  31  female  teachers.  Total  school  expenditure  was  28,001 
^ancs. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZURICH. 


AREA. — POPULATION. — HISTORY. 

The  canton  of  Zurich,  on  an  area  of  685  English  square  miles,  on  the 
1st  January,  1861,  had  267,641  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  Zurich  (Turicum)  was  founded  by  the  Romans  during  the  early 
days  of  the  empire ;  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  became  part 
of  Charlemagne^  and  later  of  the  German  empire.  Under  the  Saxon 
and  the  Swabian  emperors,  Zurich  was  a  fief  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  the  counts  of  Thurgovia,  later  of  the  counts  of  Z&hringen.  Frederick 
II.,  in  1218,  made  Zurich  a  free  city.  The  building  of  some  fortifications 
led  to  a  feud  between  the  citizens  and  the  clergy,  the  nobility  taking  the 
part  of  the  latter.  The  consequence  was  that  Zurich  formed  a  league 
with  Schwyz  and  Uri,  which,  however,  only  lasted  three  years.  During 
the  following  period,  Zurich  enjoyed  great  privileges  from  the  German 
emperors,  and  even  fought  on  their  side  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Swiss  war.  One  party,  however,  strongly  favored  a  union  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1850,  either  murdered  or  drove  away  all  of  the  conservative 
party  who  opposed  this  union.  Soon  after  Zurich  became  one  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  In  Zurich,  Zwingli  inaugurated  the  Swiss  church  re- 
formation, and  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  parish  school.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution,  Zurich  strongly  opposed  the  French 
revolutionary  ideas.  In  1795,  the  canton  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Austro-Russian  army.  During  the 
war  of  the  confederation,  (Sonderbundskrieg,)  Zurich  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants  and  Federalists. 

The  present  constitution  dates  from  November  22,  1880.  According 
to  it,  all  adult  citizens  of  20  years  of  age  enjoy  the  franchise,  and  elect 
nearly  all  the  members  of  a  great  council  of  212  members,  except  a 
small  number  elected  by  the  council  itself.  This  council  appoints  an 
executive  body  of  19  members,  who  hold  oflBce  for  six  years,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  burgomaster.  Zurich  is  the  great  manufacturing  can- 
ton of  Switzerland.  The  cotton  manufacture  employs  about  27,000 
hands,  and  the  silk  manufacture  18,000.  The  export  of  silk  goods  an* 
nually  amounts  to  forty-five  millions  of  francs.  There  are  84  dye-works 
and  calico  printing-works,  12  woolen  factories,  51  tanneries,  &c.  The 
machine  shops  of  Zurich,  of  which  there  are  8,  are  among  the  most 
famous  of  Central  Europe.     Zurich  has  12  publishing  houses,  18  print- 
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ing-offices  and  10  lithographic  establishments.  In  the  rural  districts 
large  numbers  of  excellent  cattle  are  raised,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  exported. 

PUBUO   INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  system  of  Zurich,  as  revised  in  1859,  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  efficient  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  the  following  ex- 
hibit, taken  from  the  official  annual  report  of  the  canton  (Rechenschafls- 
hericht  des  Eegierungsrathea)  for  1867  will  show  : 

I.     ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS.        {VolJcSChulen.) 

The  canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  into  11  districts  (Bezirk^)  for  civil  as 
well  as  school  purposes — corresponding  to  some  extent  to  our  division 
into  counties — subdivided  into  162  subdistricts  (schulkreUe)  as  regards 
the  primary  schools,  and  59  subdistricts  as  regards  the  higher  elemen- 
tary or  intermediate  schools  (called  in  the  language  of  the  law  ''second- 
ary schools.*')     There  are : 

(1.)  Primary  schools. — Of  these  there  are  366,  (279  ungraded  and  87 
graded,)  with  81,069  scholars.  In  most  cases  a  so-called  repetition 
school  is  connected  with  the  primary  school,  in  which  the  teacher  out 
of  the  usual  school-houi*s  gives  8  hours  instruction  per  week  to 
children  who  have  left  the  primary  schools;  the  number  of  scholars  in 
these  repetition  schools  is  7,906.  Singing  is  likewise  taught  out  of  the 
usual  school-hours,  and  15,615  scholars  were  instructed.  The  primary 
course  covers  six  (6)  years,  and  the  repetition  course  three  (3)  years. 
The  total  number  of  primary  school  teachers  is  550.  The  number  of 
female  industrial  schools  is  836,  with  828  teachers  and  9,298  scholars. 

(2.)  Higher  elementary  (called  secondary)  schools. — Of  these  there  are 
59,  with  2,313  scholars  (1,659  boys  and  654  girls)  and  88  teachers. 

(8.)  Normal  schools  and  Teachers'  seminary. — There  is  one  primary 
normal  school  [Kebun^gsschule]  y:\i\i  one  teacher  and  87  scholars;  one 
normal  repetition  school  with  15  scholars;  one  normal  singing  school 
with  40  pupils ;  the  cantonal  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Kussnacht,  with 
which  these  three  normal  schools  are  connected,  numbers  138  students. 

(4.)  Private  schools. — Of  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
primary  and  secondary  (higher  elementary)  schools  there  are  18,  with 
818  scholars  and  68  teachers.  Of  private  industrial  schools,  drawing 
schools,  &c.,  there  are  45,  with  914  scholars  and  67  teachers.  All  these 
last-mentioned  schools  are  under  government  inspection,  and  also  receive 
subsidies  from  government 

n.     SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  cantonal  school  (cantonsschule)  consists  of  two  (2)  divisions,  viz. : 
the  gymnasium,  for  clasical  studies,  and  the  real  school  (industrieschuU) 
for  practical  studies.  The  gymnasium  has  a  higher  and  lower  division, 
with  7  classes  and  193  scholars;  the  real  school  has  4  classes,  with  149 
scholars ;  total,  342  pupils. 
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Under  this  head  must  be  classed  the  higher  schools  of  Winterthur. 
This  town,  of  6,523  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  thriftiest 
towns  of  Switzerland.  Besides  the  primary  schools,  it  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  which  arc  also  largely  attended  by 
scholars  from  other  cantons.  The  school  of  industry  (industrie  schule,) 
a  kind  of  real  school  of  6  classes,  with  127  scholars;  a  preparatory 
school  with  24  scholars:  an  intermediate  school  of  8  classes  with  20 
scholars;  a  gymnasium  of  7  classes  with  83  scholars;  a  high  girls* 
school  of  4  classes  with  126  scholars.  All  these  schools  receive  a  gov- 
ernment subsidy,  but  the  greater  amount  of  the  expenses  is  met  by  the 
town  of  Winterthur. 

ni.    SUPERIOR   SCHOOLS. 

The  University  of  Zurich,  with  4  faculties,  viz. :  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine and  philosophy.  The  number  of  professors  is  72,  and  the  number 
of  Students  in  1867-68,  246  (54  student  of  theology,  39  law  students,  88 
students  of  medicine  and  65  students  of  philosophy.) 

IV.    SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  described  elsewhere  in  Report  on 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Schools. 

2.  The  agricultural  school  with  a  model  farm ;  it  has  a  two  years' 
course.     The  number  of  teachers  is  10,  and  the  number  of  scholars  26. 

3.  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  with  a  8  years*  course.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  7,  and  the  number  of  scholars  26. 

V.    STATISTICS. 

The  total  of  scliools  and  attendance  in  1867  'vas  as  follows:  702  primary 
schools  of  all  kindj»,  with  50,580  pupils;  2  jrvmnasiums,  each  with  real  classes, 
and  595  pupils;  3  technical  schools,  with  325  pupils;  2  high  schools  for  girl?, 
with  275  pupils;  63  private  schools,  with  1,232  pupils;  3  suiKjrior  and  special 
schools,  with  398  pupils. 

The  capital  of  school  funds  in  1867  was  as  follows : 

Primary  school  fund,  5,371, '^OO  francs;  Special  fund,  245,524  francs ;  Second- 
ary school  fund,  4yl,122  francs ;  Special  school  fund,  40,968  fruncs  ;  University 
and  other  funds,  2,000,000  francs ;  Total,  8,155,423  franca. 

The  Cantonal  government  contributed  towards  salaries  and  other 
school  expenses  in  1867,  as  follows : 

Salary  of  primary  teachers,  266,171.88  fhinca ;  Salary  of  secondary  teachers, 
14,053  francs  ;  Salary  of  temporary  teachers,  2,707  francs  ;  Pensions  of  teachers, 
14^980  francs  ;  Special  aid  (Aeufnvtig,)  11,830  fVancs  ;  Diminution  of  local  de- 
ficits, 12,402  francs  ;  Subsidies  to  poor  school  districts,  10,847  francs  ;  Building 
of  school-houses,  21,200  francs;  Secondary  schools^  76,558  francs;  Industrial 
schools,  6,160  francs  ;  Schools  of  Winterthur,  4,000  trancs  •  Schools  of  Zurich, 
4,000  francs  ;  Scliolarships  in  Universities,  7^290  francs  ;  Scholarships  in  Can- 
tonal school,  2,810  francs ;  Scholarships  in  Winterthur  High  school,  510  francs ; 
Scholarships  in  Polytechnic  school,  560  francs ;  Scholarsiiips  for  travel^  1,850 
francs ;  Scholarships  preparatory  for  jrymnasium,  400  francs ;  Scholarships  in 
teachers'  Seminary,  5,520  francs ;  Scholarships  in  secondary^  schools,  8.OOO 
francs;  Cadet  corps,  1,345  francs;  Annual  grant  for  botanic  garden,  <s;c., 
14,000  francs  ;  Total,  485,533  francs. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  the  latest  statistics  of  schools,  teachers 
and  pupils  in  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
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L    PRIMARY   IX8TRUCTI0N. 

There  are  7,149  elementary  schools,  with  363,682  scholars  aod  7,190 
teachers.  In  most  of  tbe  Cantons  there  are  repetition  schools,  infant  schools, 
and  female  industrial  schools;  in  some  also  adult  courses.  There  are  59  higher 
elementary  schools  (district-schools,)  with  2,148  scholars. 

n.    SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  11*1  real-schools  of  difl'erent  grades,  with  7,039  scholars;  7  pro- 
SSymnasia,  with  328  scholars;  12  gymnasia,  with  1,619  scholars;  17  cantonal 
schools  (the  highest  grade  of  secondary  schools,  each  comprising  a  gymnasium 
and  a  real-school,)  with  3,794  scholars;  making  a  total  of  213  secondary 
schools,  with  12,780  scholars. 

III.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  3  complete  universities  (each  with  4  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy) — Basle,  Berne,  and  Zurich,  with  a  total  of  631  students 
and  126  professors;  2  academies  (with  3  faculties  each,  viz.,  theology,  law  and 
philosophy,)  with  a  total  of  405  students;  2  faculties  of  theology,  with  24  stu- 
dents (at  Soleure  and  Lucerne,)  and  2  law-faculties  (at  Fribourg  and  Sion,)  with 
36  students ;  making  the  total  number  of  234  theological  students,  225  law 
students,  255  medical  students,  and  370  students  of  philosophy. 

IV.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  in  a  building  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  (over  $500,000),  with  extensive  laboratories, 
and  collections  for  illustrating  every  department  of  instruction,  emi)loys  57 
professors,  masters  and  teachers,  in  seven  schools,  viz.,  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction, civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  industrial  chemistry, 
forestry  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  science,  and  the  tine  arts.  Tbe 
Federal  Assembly  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  tliis  school,  on  account  of  its  benctits  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Switzerland.     Besides  this  Industrial  university,  there  are: 

1  Military  institute  at  Biere. 

1  Technical  institute  at  Lausanne. 
90  Industrial  schools  for  girls. 

1  School  for  watchmakers  at  St.  Imier. 

1  School  for  weavers  at  Trogen. 

1  School  of  drawing  and  wood-carving  at  Brienz. 
7  Agricultural  and  industrial  schools  for  boys. 

15  Seminaries  for  male  primary  teachers. 

7  Male  normal  primary'  courses. 

3  Seminaries  for  female  primary  school  teachers. 
20  Orphan  schools. 
10  Infant  schools  or  kindergarten. 
34  Rescue  institutions  for  neglected  children,  with  1,543  pupils. 

2  Institutions  for  deaf-mutes. 
1  Institute  for  the  blind, 

1  Institute  for  feeble-minded  children. 
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HISTORY — ^ARBA— OOVERNMBHT. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  territorially,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  which,  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  was  known  by  tlie 
name  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  Savoy  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Allo- 
broges.  It  was  under  Roman  dominion  till  400,  belonged  to  Burgundy  till 
530,  to  France  till  879,  to  Aries  till  1000,  when  it  had  its  own  counts,  and 
in  1416,  was  erected  into  a  Duchy  by  the  German  Emperor  Sigismund. 
The  House  of  Savoy  obtained,  in  1408,  possession  of  Genoa,  and  in  1418, 
the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  in  148*2,  by  marriage-,  a  right  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  hence  the  title  of  Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusa- 
lem. The  peace  of  Utrecht  added  Sicily,  with  the  royal  title  to  Savoy ; 
but  in  1720,  the  new  king,  Victor  Amadeus  11.,  was  obliged  to  receive 
Sardinia  in  lieu  of  that  island;  and  to  tliat  island,  in  1798,  the  title  and 
dominion  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  confined 
by  France,  which  took  possession,  by  cession,  of  all  the  continental  do- 
minions. In  1806,  Piedmont  and  Genoa  were  made  part  of  the  French 
empire.  In  1814,  Emanuel  I.  returned  to  Turin,  his  continental  posses- 
sions having  been  restored  by  the  peace  of  Paris, — ^half  of  Savoy  remain- 
ing with  France  till  November  20,  1815.  By  the  treaty  of  Villafranca, 
July  11,  1856,  and  the  peace  of  Zurich  of  the  same  year,  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  obtained  Western  Lombardy ;  afterwards,  through  the  universal 
suffrage,  the  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  and  part  of  the 
Papal  States;  and  in  1861,  the  Neapolitan  States  and  Sicily;  and  by  the 
peace  of  Prague,  August  23,  1866,  the  remaining  districts  of  Lombardy, 
with  Venetia. 

According  to  an  enumeration  of  1864,  and  the  accession  of  population 
in  1866,  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  1866, 
was  24,149,766  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  107,961  English  square  miles. 
Dus  population  was  distributed  among  the  provinces  as  formerly  desig- 
nated as  follows,  viz : 

ProTlnow.  Avaa  in  Bng.  tq.  mltat.  Popalfttion. 

8,780,967 
578,115 
a,764,919 
2,576,185 
2,044.108 
1,893,894 
1,812,958 
7,029,278 
9,809,168 

94,149,76« 


Continental  Sardinian  States, 

15,373 

Island  of  Sardinia, 

9,547 

Lombardy,             -            -            . 

7,765 

Venetia  and  Eastern  Lombardy, 

9,177 

Emilia,      -           -           -           - 

8,891 

Umbria  and  the  BCarches, 

5,997 

Tuscany,  -           -           -           - 
Neapolitan  Slatis, 

9,150 

81,621 

Island  of  Sidly,    - 

10,510 

Totals      - 

107,961 
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The  present  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
9tatulo  fondamentale  del  regno,  granted  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sar- 
dinian subjects,  March  4,  1848.  By  this  charter,  the  executive  power  of 
the  state  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him 
through  responsible  ministers,  viz :  1.  Minister  of  the  Interior.  2.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction.  S.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  4.  Minirter 
of  Public  Works.  5.  Minister  of  War.  6.  Minister  of  Marine.  7.  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture.  8.  Minister  of  Finance, 
9.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  INBTRUCTIOK. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  began  as  early  as  1729  to  withdraw 
the  supervision  of  secondary  schools  from  the  religious  orders,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  educating  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  in  a  college 
connected  with  the  university.  In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  establish- 
ing primary  schools,  but  with  special  reference  to  preparing  pupils  for  the 
Latin  schools,  and  confining  instruction  beyond  that  object  to  the  Italian 
language.  In  the  legislation  we  find  the  germ  of  a  well-Kxnnposed  council 
of  public  instruction. 

The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican  government  of  France, 
as  well  as  by  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  popular, 
as  well  as  to  higher  education.  Every  township  was  compelled  by  law  to 
establish  a  conmion  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  them  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  the  first  elements  of  Italian,  French,  and  Latin 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  in  1814,  all  laws 
of  this  character  were  abolished,  and  public  schools  were  regarded  as  rey- 
olutionary  and  dangerous.  In  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish 
public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  all  the  chief  boroughs 
and  all  townships  were  obliged  to  establish  free  common  schools.  But 
owing  to  clerical  opposition  to  schools  not  subject  to  their  management, 
but  little  progress  was  made,  except  in  establishing  a  few  infant  schools, 
until  1844,  when  a  normal  school  for  teachers  was  instituted  in  Turin. 

Under  the  impulse  of  school  movements  in  othef  countries, — in  Switrer- 
land,  Germany,  and  France, — the  government  of  Sardinia,  under  the  new 
constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert,  entered  on  a  career  of  school  or- 
ganization and  renovation  which  has  finally  broken  up  the  old  order  of 
things.  A  commission,  composed  of  Dr.  Luigi  Parola,  and  Prof.  Vincenzo 
Botta,  (since  a  resident  in  New  York  city,)  visited  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  and  published  in  1851,  a  voluminous  report  on  Public  Instruction 
in  Germany,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools  of  every 
grade  in  Sardinia. 

A  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  created,  and  attached  to 
a  Minister;  primary  schools,  of  a  higher  and  lower  grade;  secondary 
schools,  embracing  classical  and  technical  schools,  and  royal  and  national 
colleges ;  and  a  new  organization  of  the  universities,  were  instituted.*   Tlie 

•Pvblio  iBitraotSon  ia  Sardlnift,  by  Prof.  V.  Botta,  ia  An.  Joanud  of  Maeattoa,  lor  1867. 
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law  of  1848  wa«  revised  in  the  li^t  of  ten  yean  experience  in  1857; 
when  the  political  changes  of  Italy  soon  led  to  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  new  organization  over  nearly  the  entire  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  Italy,  under  the  new  law  of  November  IS,  1859.*  For  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  system  as  now  established,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof. 
Ruggiero  Bonghi,  member  of  tho  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

I.      ORGANIZATION   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Public  Instruction  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  organised  and 
administered  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  November  18,  1859,  which, 
though  subsequently  modified  in  many  particulars,  constitutes  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  system. 

Public  and  Private  Instruction. 

We  call  that  instruction  public,  which  is  regulated  by  the  public  author- 
ities (state  or  municipal)  according  to  law,  and  that  private,  which  is  given 
and  administered  by  private  persons.  To  be  public,  instruction  need  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government,  although  the  law  imposes 
on  municipalities  a  part  or  even  the  whole  burden  of  the  expenses  of  many 
public  institutions,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Their  public  character  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  public  officers  are  authorized  to  intervene  in 
their  government,  not  that  the  treasury  defrays  their  expenses. 

Municipalities  and  provinces  are  at  frill  liberty  to  ibund  new  schools 
besides  those  which  the  law  requires  them  to  maintain.  These  municipal 
and  provincial  establishments  partake  of  the  character  both  of  public  and 
private  institutions.  With  respect  to  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction, 
they  are  as  free  as  any  private  establishment ;  but  in  the  selection  of  teachr* 
ers,  they  are  subject  to  special  governmental  regulations.  The  ministerial 
supervision  of  institutions  having  a  private  character  extends  only  to 
morality,  health,  political  principles,  and  public  order. 

The  public  administrative  authorities  are  constituted  as  follows : 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 

A  minister  is  appointed  by  the  King  to  take  control  of  public  instmc- 
tion,  and  superintend  private  teaching. 

The  minister  is  assisted  by  a  secretary-general,  changing  with  him,  whose 
office  is  consequently  a  political  one ;  a  Supreme  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction; and  a  legal  counselor. 

The  secretary  has  no  prerogatives  determined  by  law,  but  is  invested 
with  as  much  power  as  the  minister  himself  according  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  the  latter  thinks  fit  to  place  in  him. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  organized  in  three  divisions, 
each  with  its  own  chief,  (capo  di  divisione ;)  each  division  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  each  with  its  own  superintendent 

•Tb  Tiueany  by  tbe  Tvaoaa  Oovenunent,  IUi«h  10, 1860 ;  to  Ibe  NcapoUtea  piOTiiiMs  hj 
tbe  Uw  of  the  Ueatcouey,  Wtbnmxy  10, 18B1 ;  to  Sieily  by  tbe  ProdtetAtorisl  QoTtrnBHat, 
Oetobor  17,  I860. 
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First,  there  is  the  financial  and  economical  division,  to  which  is  intmsted 
the  management  of  the  funds  for  public  instruction. 

To  the  second  division  is  assigned  the  fine  arts,  antiquities,  conservatK^ 
ries  of  mu5ic,  academies,  scientific  and  literary  bodies,  public  libraries  not 
belonging  to  universities,  and  the  public  archives. 

To  the  third  and  last  division  is  intrusted  the  supervision  oSHhe  univep* 
sity  instruction,  the  practical  schools  for  engineers,  the  schools  of  veterinaiy 
medicine,  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  kind  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, not  connected  with  the  universities. 

The  secondary  and  primary  instruction  instead  of  a  separate  divisioo, 
has  a  central  superintendent,  (^provveditorato  eentrale,)  created  by  a  decree 
of  September  27,  1867,  who  has,  in  virtue  of  a  by-law  of  October  20th 
of  the  same  year,  the  direction  of  all  the  business  concerning  the  last  two 
kinds  of  instruction.  But  even  this  decree,  recent  as  it  is,  fails  to  secure  a 
perfect  execution ;  fbr  there  are  now  two  central  boards  of  supervision  for 
secondary  and  primary  instruction  respectively  composed  of  six  snperin- 
leudents,  two  of  first,  two  of  second,  and  two  of  third  class.  The  first  two 
direct  the  administration  in  its  two  sections,  and  the  last  fbur  aid  them  ac- 
cording to  the  various  scientific  and  literary  requirements  of  the  different 
branches  of  instruction. 

The  decree  constituting  the  central  supervison  is  not  precise  in  its  lan- 
guage, but  its  aim  is  to  provide  a  board,  upon  which  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  in  all  their  branches  and  interests,  should  depend.  Its 
main  duty  is  individually  to  pay  attention  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  teachers,  and  to  decide  collectively : 

(a.)     On  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  by-laws. 

(6.)  On  the  regulations  to  be  presented  to  the  minister,  with  a  view  to 
fbrther  public  studies,  and  to  diffuse  elementary  and  public  instruction. 

(c.)  On  the  nominations,  promotions,  and  transfers  of  public  teachers 
from  one  place  to  another. 

((/.)  '  On  the  discipline  of  public  schools. 

{€,)  On  the  distribution  of  subsidies  to  teachers  of  elementary  and 
.  popular  schools. 

This  board  of  supervision,  (proveditori,)  informs  the  minister  of  the 
best  works  published  by  or  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  proposes  the  prizes 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Whenever  matters  concerning  primary  or  secondary  instruction  are  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  supreme  council,  it  appoints  one  of  its  members  to  at- 
tend the  sittings  of  that  body. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

A  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  constituted  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister,  who  must  in  many  cases  consult  this  body. 
It  is  composed  of  fourteen  ortiinary  members,  and  seven  extraordinary, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The  former  four- 
teen are  entitled  to  a  salary  of  2,000  francs  a  year,  and  are  usually 
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diosen  from  poUio  profeisors,  but  £▼•  of  them  at  least  mult  not  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  functions  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  adviMxy,  administratiye^ 
and  judicial. 

(a.)    Aiivisory^^^The  council  must  be  consulted : 

(1 .)  Whenever  a  new  law  concerning  public  instruction  is  to  be  brought 
into  parliament,  or  a  by-law  published  by  the  minister. 

(2.)  Whenever  the  budgets  of  public  instruction  are  to  be  settled  in 
matters  concerning  cabinets,  museumsy  and  the  material  aids  of  teaching 
belonging  to  univorsitieSk 

(3.)    Whenever  contests  between  the  school  authorities  arise. 

(4.)  Whenever  applications  are  made  by  candidates  for  professorships 
in  the  royal  universities. 

(5.)  On  the  neglect  and  offences  of  professors  of  the  secondary  (class- 
ical and  technical)  and  normal  schools,  when  such  offences  deserve  degr»- 
dationr  The  defendants  have  the  right  to  be  heard  either  in  writing,  at 
orally. 

The  opinion  of  the  council  may  be  consulted  by  the  minister  in  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  intellectual  and  administrative  management  of  public 
instruction. 

(b.)     Administrative. — The  Council 

(1.)  Proposes  to  the  minister  those  provisions  which  are  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

(2.)  Examines  and  approves  of  the  text-books  fbr  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  procures  the  examination  of  the  works  publidied  b)r 
university  professors,  as  well  as  of  those  sent  to  it  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(3.)  Examines  the  claims  of  those  persons,  who,  not  having  stood  the 
test  prescribed  by  law  for  the  various  public,  municipal,  and  private  schoolii 
wish  to  be  authorized  to  teach. 

(4.)  Keeps  account  of  the  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  university  pro- 
fessorships, and  cither  proposes  a  candidate  to  the  minister,  or,  when  called 
upon  by  him,  opens  a  competition,  and  chooses  the  examiners.  It  also 
appoints  the  members  of  the  examining  boards  for  the  general  university 
examinations. 

(c.)    Judicial, — The  Council 

(1.)  Decides  each  case  relating  to  university  professors  and  collegiate 
doctors  charged  with  neglect  or  offence,  when  such  offences  deserve  degra- 
dation, or  an  interdiction  of  more  than  two  months.  A  shorter  prohibi- 
tion may  be  decreed,  in  urgent  cases,  by  the  minister,  without  previously 
consulting  the  council ;  but  the  minister  is  obliged  to  account  for  his 
actions,  and  abide  by  its  resolutions. 

(2.)  Judges,  like  a  court  of  appeal,  of  the  expulsion,  or  temporary  ex- 
elusion  from  the  courses,  inflicted  on  university  students  by  their  rectors. 

(3.)  Presents,  every  five  years,  to  the  minister,  a  general  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction.    In  order  to  accomplish  this 
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First,  there  is  the  financial  and  economical  division,  to  which  is  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  funds  for  public  instruction. 

To  the  second  division  is  assigned  the  fine  arts,  antiquities,  oonservato- 
lies  of  music,  academies,  scientific  and  literary  bodies,  public  libraries  not 
belonging  to  universities,  and  the  public  archives. 

To  the  third  and  last  division  is  intrusted  the  supervision  of^^the  univer* 
sity  instruction,  the  practical  schools  for  engineers,  the  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  kind  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, not  connected  with  the  universities. 

The  secondary  and  primary  instruction  instead  of  a  separate  division, 
has  a  central  superintendent,  {prowediiarato  centraUy)  created  by  a  decree 
of  September  27,  1867,  who  has,  in  virtue  of  a  by-law  of  October  20th 
of  the  same  year,  the  direction  of  all  the  business  concerning  the  last  two 
kinds  of  instruction.  But  even  this  decree,  recent  as  it  is,  fails  to  secure  a 
perfect  execution ;  fbr  there  are  now  two  central  boards  of  supervision  for 
secondary  and  primary  instruction  respectively  composed  of  six  superin- 
tendents, two  of  first,  two  of  second,  and  two  of  third  class.  The  first  two 
direct  the  administration  in  its  two  sections,  and  the  last  fbur  aid  them  ac- 
cording to  the  various  scientific  and  literary  requirements  of  the  different 
branches  of  instruction. 

The  decree  constituting  the  central  snpervison  is  not  precise  in  its  lan- 
guage, but  its  aim  is  to  provide  a  board,  upon  which  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  in  all  their  branches  and  interests,  should  depend.  Its 
main  duty  is  individually  to  pay  attention  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  teachers,  and  to  decide  collectively : 

(a.)     On  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  by-lavrs. 

(&.)  On  the  regulations  to  be  presented  to  the  ndnlster,  with  a  view  to 
fbrther  public  studies,  and  to  diffuse  elementary  and  public  instruction. 

(c.)  On  the  nominations,  promotions,  and  transfers  of  public  teachers 
from  one  place  to  another. 

{(1.)  '  On  the  diseipllne  of  public  schools. 

(e.)  On  the  distribution  of  subsidies  to  teachers  of  elementary  and 
.  popular  schools. 

This  board  of  supervision,  (proveditori,)  informs  the  minister  of  the 
best  works  published  by  or  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  proposes  the  prizes 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Whenever  matters  concerning  primary  or  secondary  instruction  are  be- 
ing discufiRed  in  the  supreme  council,  it  appoints  one  of  its  members  to  at- 
tend the  sittings  of  that  body. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  constituted  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister,  who  must  in  many  cases  consult  this  body. 
It  is  composed  of  fimrteen  oi^nary  members,  and  seven  extraordinary, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The  former  four- 
teen are  entitled  to  a  salary  of  2,000  firancs  a  year,  and  are  usually 
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^uMcn  from  poblio  prafeiaors,  but  fiy«  of  them  al  least  mnet  not  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  fiinctioni  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  Bdwimnrjy  administratiYey 
and  judicial. 

(a.)     Advisory.-^The  council  muet  be  consulted : 

(1.)  Whenever  a  new  law  concerning  public  instruction  is  to  be  brouj^ 
into  parliament,  or  a  by-law  published  by  the  minister. 

(2.)  Whenever  the  budgets  of  public  instruction  are  to  be  settled  Ia 
matters  concerning  cabinets,  museums,  and  the  material  aids  of  teaching 
belonging  to  universities^ 

(3.)     Whenever  contests  between  the  school  authorities  arise. 

(4.)  Whenever  applications  are  made  by  candidates  for  professorships 
in  the  royal  universities. 

(5.)  On  the  neglect  and  offences  of  professors  of  the  secondary  (class- 
ical and  technical)  and  normal  schools,  when  such  offences  deserve  degrn- 
dationt  The  defendants  have  the  right  tx>  be  heard  either  in  writing,  or 
orally. 

The  opinion  of  the  council  may  be  consulted  by  the  minister  in  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  intellectual  and  administrative  management  of  public 
instruction. 

(6.)     Administrative, — The  Council 

(1.)  Proposes  to  the  minister  those  provisions  which  are  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

(2.)  Examines  and  approves  of  the  text-books  fbr  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  procures  the  examination  of  the  works  publidied  \/f 
university  professors,  as  well  as  of  those  sent  to  it  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(3.)  Examines  the  claims  of  those  persons,  who,  not  having  stood  the 
test  prescribed  by  law  for  the  various  public,  municipal,  and  private  schooH, 
wish  to  be  authorized  to  teach. 

(4.)  Keeps  account  of  the  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  university  pro- 
fessorships, and  cither  proposes  a  oandidate  to  the  minister,  or,  when  called 
upon  by  him,  opens  a  competition,  and  chooses  the  examiners.  It  also 
appoints  the  members  of  the  examining  boards  for  the  general  university 
examinations. 

(c.)     Judicial, — The  Council 

(1.)  Decides  each  case  relating  to  university  professors  and  collegiate 
doctors  charged  with  neglect  or  offence,  when  such  offences  deserve  degra- 
dation, or  an  interdiction  of  more  than  two  months.  A  shorter  prohibi- 
tion may  be  decreed,  in  urgent  cases,  by  the  minister,  without  previously 
consulting  the  council ;  but  the  minister  is  obliged  to  account  for  his 
actions,  and  abide  by  its  resolutions. 

(2.)  Judges,  like  a  court  of  appeal,  of  the  expulsion,  or  temporary  ex- 
clusion from  the  courses,  inflicted  on  university  students  by  their  rectors. 

(3.)  Presents,  every  five  years,  to  the  minister,  a  general  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction.    In  order  to  accomplish  this 
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object,  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  authorities  presiding  oirw 
public  instruction,  must  be  communicated  to  the  council. 

The  principal  part  of  these  duties  were  assigned  to  the  council  by  the 
law  of  November,  1859 ;  a  few  were  added  by  the  decree  of  October  20, 
18G7.  In  the  interval,  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  had  been  in- 
creased to  thirty,  by  the  decree  of  September,  1865,  which  abolished*  the 
two  separate  supreme  councils  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  The  council  itself 
by  a  decree  of  December,  1868,  has  been  re-constituted  into  three  separate 
committees,  for  superior,  secondary,  and  primary  instruction,  respectively. 
The  decree  of  Sept.,  1867,  re-established  the  council  in  its  present  form. 

Inspectors  and  Legal  Counselors. 

The  law  of  1859  appointed  three  general  inspectors;  one  for  the  nni- 
▼ersity  or  superior  instruction,  another  for  the  secondary  classical  instruc- 
tion, and  a  third  for  the  technical,  primary,  and  normal  instruction.  Un- 
der these  were  two  inspectors  for  the  secondary  classical  schools,  apd  one 
for  the  normal  and  technical.  These  last  were  intrusted  with  all  the 
duties  of  superintending  the  public  session.  The  general  inspectors,  how- 
ever, were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  meetings  of  the  supreme  council,  and 
wi're  the  organs  of  the  minister  for  all  provisions  relating  to  their  own  de- 
partments.   But,  in  1862,  the  office  of  general  inspector  was  abolished. 

In  order  to  aid  the  supreme  council  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
the  minister  himself  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  a  legal  counselor  is 
.added  to  the  ministry.  He  gives  legal  advice  on  applications  made  by 
students  for  exceptional  admission  to  courses  and  examinations ;  for  ex- 
emption fix)m  examinations  and  payment  of  fees ;  and  generally  on  all 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  and  application  of  laws  and  rules. 
When  especially  ordered  by  the  minister,  he  consults  the  council  in  cases 
of  neglect  and  offence,  which  include  interdiction,  or  degradation  of  uni- 
versity professors ;  and  attends  the  meetings  of  the  council,  whenever  de- 
fendants choose  to  plead  before  it.  The  council  is  expected  to  follow  his 
advice  on  questions  brought  before  it  by  students  expelled,  or  temporarily 
excluded  from  schools. 

Provincial  Administration. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  of  1859,  in  every  chief  town  of  a  province  there 
were  established  a  royal  purveyor,  (proveditore^)  or  superintendent  for  the 
classical  and  technical  secondary  schools,  a  royal  inspector  for  the  primary 
schools,  and  a  school  counciL 

(1.)  The  Italian  provinces  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  they  differ 
very  much  from  each  other  in  territorial  extent  and  population.  Every 
chief  town  of  a  district  (circondario)  is  provided  with  an  inspector,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  provincial  superintendent  and  inspector. 

After  many  variations,  the  decree  of  September  22,  1867,  provides  that 
there  shall  be  in  every  province,  a  school  council,  and  a  superintendent 
of  studies  (provedUore) ;  in  every  circondario  an  inspector,  and  a  school 
delegate  in  every  mandamento. 
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(2.)  In  Italy  the  circandarn  number  274.  These  diyisions  are  rather 
political  than  administrative.  Each  province  is  governed  by  a  prefeot, 
(^pre/etto,)  and  each  circondario  by  a  soUoprefetto. 

(3.)  There  are  1,616  tRandamentiy  which  are  neither  political  nor  ad> 
ministratiTe,  but  judicial  officers. 

The  school  council  is  composed  of  the  prefeito  of  the  province,  who  pre- 
sides ;  of  the  provincial  superintendent  (provedkorey)  who  is  the  vice-pres- 
ident ;  and  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  deputation 
(the  executive  power)^  of  the  provincial-civil  administration,  two  by  the 
town  council,  (municipal  deputation,)  and  two  by  the  minister. 

The  members  nominated  by  the  elective  councils,  (provincial  and  munici- 
pal,) hold  their  office  for  three  years,  but  can  be  re-elected.  They  depend 
upon  the  prefect,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  all  the  private  as  well  as  public  schools,  and  upon  the  provincial 
superintendent  (provedilorey)  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  while  the  school  council  enforces  the  laws  and  rules  relative  to  the 
secondary,  elementary,  and  normal  schools  of  the  province. 

The  school  council  orders  extraordinary  inspections  of  the  schools,  and, 
in  urgent  cases,  has  the  power  to  close  them,  but  in  that  case,  it  must  im- 
mediately inform  the  minister.  It  effects,  by  appeals  to  municipal  corpo- 
rations and  charitable  institutions,  the  opening  of  infant  asylums,  of  even- 
ing holiday  schools,  and  popular  circulating  libraries.  It  examines  and 
judges  of  the  expense  of  public  educational  establishments,  appoints  by 
its  own  authority  male  and  female  teachers  to  municipal  primary  schools, 
whenever  municipalities  fail  to  do  it,  and  obliges  the  latter  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries fixed  by  law,  should  they  have  voted  lower  ones. 

The  school  council  has  many  other  special  duties,  relative  to  the  wel- 
fiue  of  every  kind  of  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  universities,  in  its 
own  province. 

The  provincial  superintendent  (provediiare)  acts  as  a  link  between  the 
provincial  council,  the  schools,  and  the  minister ;  visits  public  and  private 
institutions ;  and  takes  all  ordinary  measili^  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
conducted. 

The  inspector  of  the  circondario  is  generally  an  agent  of  the  provincial 
school  council,  and  provincial  superintendent  of  studies,  who  has  particu- 
lar care  of  the  elementary  and  popular  schools  in  his  circondario. 

In  the  mandamento  the  delegate  is  the  representative  of  the  provincial 
council,  and  fulfills  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  by  the  said  council,  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  minister. 

This  organixation  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  being  examined  by  the  test 
of  experience.  It  has,  however,  never  been  discussed  in  parliament,  but  as 
is  generally  thought  by  experts,  it  cannot  remain  unaltered.  An  efficient 
inspection  of  schools  is  not  possible  with  it,  although,  in  some  instances, 
there  are  many  more  officials  than  are  wanted.  When  a  minister  actually 
wishes  to  be  informed  accurately  about  schools,  he  is  obliged  to  assign  their 
inspection  to  a  university  professor,  or  other  expert. 
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Table  of  Officers  and  their  Salaries  (Central  Administration), 


Number. 

Indtriduals. 

e--. 

8 
2 

4 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

L    Officers  in  the  Ministry : 

Minister,           -           -            .           .            - 
Secretary-General,  -           -           .           . 
Chiefs  of  Divisions,      .... 
Chiefs  of  Sections,  (1st  class,) 

(2d  class,) 
Secretaries,  (Ist  class,)       ... 

'*            (2d  class,) 
Assistants,  list  class,)       ... 

**            (2d  class,              ... 

"            (3d  class, 

"            (4th  class,)             ... 
Temporary  Clerks,  -            -           .           . 
Door-keepers,  &c,       •           •           •           . 

n.    Superior  Council : 

Central  Supt.,  and  Members  of  the  Council, 
Assistant  bnpcrintendents,  each    6,000  liras,  - 
«                    "                     •*      5,000     " 
M                    i€                    tt      4^000     ** 

nL    Materials,    -           •           •           - 

Inspectiont,      •           •           -           •           • 

lima. 
20,000 

8,4100 
18,000 

3,000 
16,000 
85,000 
30,000 
22,000 
18,000    , 
15,000 
10.800 

2,700 
14,000 

218,500 

S 
S 

s 

28,500 

12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

58,500 

I 

60,000 
30,000 

90,000 

Total  expenditure  for  central  administration  in  1866,  wm  $67,000  lifas. 
The  members  of  the  school  council  and  the  delegates  receive  no  salary. 


Ministerial  Budget  of  Public  Instruction  for  1869. 

Central  administration,   -  -  -  - 

Provincial  administration,^    ... 

Primary  instruhtion,        -  - 

Normal  schools  and  courses, 

luHtruction  of  deaf  mates,  ... 

Secondary  instruction,  ... 

Superior  and  special  instruction, 

Scientific  and  htcrary  institutes,  nuseoros,  and 

libraries,  .  -  .  - 

Fine  arts,  ..... 

Archives,      .  -  -  -  • 

Sundries,  .  .  •  -  • 

Total,   -  -  .  .  • 

Extraordinary  expenses,  •  •  • 


Total, 


864,000.00  lirsi. 

-      444,465.00 

«( 

1,500,000.00 

€t 

'    1,056,380.90 

M 

94,914.00 

it 

-   4,092,870.18 

tt 

5)469,386.52 

U 

•       805,542.03 

tt 

1,473,868.00 

tt 

227,802.87 

M 

137,624.00 

<« 

15,674.561.50 

«r 

167,800.00 

« 

15,842,361.50 

€t 

Or  about  $3,168^2. 
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II.      ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 
INTKODUCTION. 

Elementary  imslmetion  is  regulated  throughout  Italy  hy  the  law  of  No- 
▼ttiiber  13,  1859,  which  follows  closely  the  Sardinian  school  code  as  it  was 
ia  1867.  By  the  terms  of  this  enactment  (art.  826)  instruction  of  this 
grade  is  made  compulsory  upon  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen ;  parents  or  guardians  neglecting  their  duty  in  this  regard  being 
liable  to  reprimand,  and  for  persistent  neglect,  to  fines  or  other  punishments. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  two  grades,  lower  and  upper.     In  the 

former  are  taught  religion,  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  tlie 

elements  of  the  metrical  system,  and  the  mother  tongue.    In  those  of  the 

/  higher  grade  these  studies  are  carried  further,  and  to  them  are  added  com- 

A  position,  calligraphy,  book-keeping,  elementary  geography,  the  national 

>  history,  and  certain  notions  of  the  most  important  sciences  applicable  to 

the  occupations  of  daily  life.     Furthermore,  in  the  male  schools  of  the 

higher  grade  are  pursued  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  ol  drawing,  and 

in  the  female  schools  the  use  ol  the  needle,  and  other  domestic  work. 

Each  commune  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  of  the  lower  grade  for 
males,  and  one  for  females,  although  the  minister  may  permit  several  conn 
munities  to  unite  fi>»  this  purpose,  in  case  the  expense  is  too  great  for  any 
one  of  them.  Schools  of  the  higher  grade  must  be  maintained  by  all  towns 
or  boroughs  which  number  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  or  in  which  are 
situated  any  of  those  establishments  for  higher  education  which  require 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  more  advanced  elementary  studies.  But 
if  any  such  community  is  unable  to  meet  the  outlay  necessary  for  such  a 
school,  these  courses  may  be  added  to  the  duties  ot  the  -teachers  in  those 
of  the  lower  grade. 

The  law  also  requires  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  female 
education,  particularly  in  regard  to  household  duties,  and  the  use  of  the 
needle.    Mixed  sehools  (for  boys  and  girls)  exist  in  some  places. 

Grades  of  Schools  and  Classification  of  Scholars. 

Elementary  schoob  are  divided  into  town  or  city  and  rural  schools,  the 
former  being  established  in  places  where  there  are  institutions  for  techni- 
eAl  or  middle  classical  instruction,  or  where  the  population  is  so  large  that 
higher  elementary  schools  must  be  maintained.  All  others  are  rural 
except  those  in  communities  numbering  less  than  Ave  hundred  souls,  which 
are  not  cont^idered  in  this  classification.  Both  town  and  rural  schools  are 
subdivided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  of  the  former  including  all 
those  in  towns  whose  population  is  above  40,000,  the  second  where  the 
population  is  more  than  15,000,  the  third  including  all  others.  The  first 
class  of  the  latter  embraces  those  established  in  communes  which  are  the 
chief  provincial  towns  {capoluoghi  di  mandamento),  or  number  m(»*e  than 
^000  souls^  the  second  fiar  those  above  2,000,  all  others  falling  into  the 
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third.  The  classification  is  made  by  the  provincial  authorities,  municipal 
corporations,  superintendents,  and  provincial  school  councils,  together,  the 
last  official  census  being  taken  as  the  basis,  althoo^  modifications  may  be 
made  every  year. 

The  course  in  both  higher  and  lower  grades  lasts  two  years,  each  with 
two  classes,  the  first  class  of  the  lower  grade  including  two  sections. 
Where  both  grades  are  united  in  one  institution,  there  are  two  classes  and 
three  sections.  The  partition  of  the  different  branches  among  the  different 
classes  being  arranged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  varies  in  different 
places,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

Administrative  Authorities, 

The  schools  are  goyerned  by  the  municipal  authorities,  or  by  special 
committees  chosen  annually  among  the  communal  councilors  or  other  per- 
sons properly  qualified.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  admissions  are  properly 
made,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  represent  the  mayors  in  their  absence. 

Provincial  school  councils  may  appoint  special  superintendents  to  rep- 
resent the  inspectors  of  districts  (ispettori  di  circondario)  in  schools  kept 
by  private  or  public  corporations  and  associations,  and  to  inspect  the  infant 
asylums  and  other  establishments  of  elementary  instruction. 

Female  schools  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  fenmle  inspectors,  who 
act  in  concert  with  the  municipal  superintendents. 

School  Attendance,  Classijicationy  and  Promotion. 

The  elementary  schools  open  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  close  on  the 
15th  of  August,  and  all  candidates  kit  any  class,  not  provided  with  certifi- 
cates from  a  public  school,  must  present  themselves  for  examination  during 
the  first  ten  days. 

Examinations,  both  written  and  oral,  upon  the  studies  pursued,  are  held 
every  six  months — all  arrangements  relative  to  them  being  directed  by  the 
municipal  superintendent,  unless  state  officials  interpose.  Certificates  are 
granted  promoting  the  candidates,  and  prizes  are  given  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing. The  persons  conducting  the  examinations,  are,  for  the  lower  classes, 
the  teacher  of  the  class  and  the  teacher  into  whose  class  the  pupils  desire 
to  enter.  For  an  upper  class  the  examiners  are  the  teacher  of  that  class 
and  two  other  teachers  of  classes  of  the  same  grade,  or  of  lower  graded  the 
last  being  appointed  by  the  municipal  superintendent. 

Topics  for  written  examinations  are  proposed  by  the  inspectors,  or  if  not 
by  them,  by  the  teacher  of  the  next  higher  class,  or  in  default  of  these,  by 
such  teachers  as  the  superintendents  may  appoint. 

Where  only  one  school  exists,  the  teachers  are  the  only  examiners,  in 
concurrence  with  the  municipal  superintendents  and  municipal  boards. 

Religious  examinations  are  held  by  the  clergy,  but  are  obligatory  upon 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  alone.  The  needle-work  done  in  the 
female  schools  is  laid  before  the  female  inspectors,  the  municipal  superin- 
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tendents,  and  the  teachac  of  the  class  examined,  one  month  before  the  cloce 
of  the  term. 

Every  examiner  can  add  to  the  extent  of  ten  marks  to  the  results  of  the 
written  and  oral  examinations,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  dur- 
ing the  year.     Six  marks  is  the  standard  of  approbation. 

The  oral  exercises  last  twenty  minutes  in  the  lower  classes,  and  thirty 
in  the  higher.  Written  examinations  must  not  take  place  on  Saturdays 
in  schools  resorted  to  by  Jews. 

The  written  examinations  required  for  promotion,  are  as  follows : 

To  the  upper  section  of  the 'first  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship  con- 
sisting of  writing  down  short  words  from  dictation,  sums  in  addition  and 
subtraction  involving  numbers  from  one  to  twenty. 

To  the  second  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship  consisting  of  writing 
down  short  prose  extracts  from  dictation,  exercises  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction involving  numbers  between  one  and  one  hundred,  and  answers  to 
simple  questions  on  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued. 

To  the  third  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  solutions  of  arithmetical 
problems,  the  composition  of  short  letters  or  tales,  or  descriptions  of  given 
subjects,  exercises  in  conjugation  or  the  analysis  of  short  periods. 

To  the  fourth  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  compositions  consbting 
of  short  tales,  letters,  or  descriptions  on  some  given  subject,  the  analysis 
of  short  periods,  solutions  of  arithmetical  problems.  Final  examinations 
of  the  fourth  class  are  the  same  as  for  entering  this  class,  but  involving 
more  difficult  principles,  such  as  problems  upon  the  metrical  system,  and 
the  turning  of  poetry  into  prose. 

Males  who  have  reached  the  eighteenth  year,  and  females  who  have 
reached  tlie  seventeenth,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  morals  fifom 
the  mayors  of  the  place  where  they  live,  and  with  a  diploma  of  qualifica- 
tion, given  them  after  due  examination,  may  be  appointed  teachers  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  appointment  being  ratified  by  the  school  provin- 
cial councils,  and  extending  over  three  years,  unless  expressly  limited. 
If  a  teacher  is  not  notified  of  dismission  six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  it  is  considered  that  his  appointment  is  renewed. 

Besides  the  general  duties  of  punctuality  and  assiduity  in  his  profession, 
the  school-master  is  required  to  make  in  the  school  register  a  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  his  pupils,  to  inform  parents  r^ard- 
ing  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  to  present  to  the  mayors,  ten  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term,  a  detailed  report  of  the  year,  a  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  district  inspectors.  He  mnst  use  only  those  text  books 
ordered  by  the  school  authorities,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  must  consult 
the  district  inspectors,  and  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  discipline, 
morals,  or  furniture  of  the  school,  must  refer  to  the  municipal  superintend- 
ents or  mayors.  He  must  daily  assign  to  his  pupils  one  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  and  thrice  a  week,  at  least,  some  work  to  be  done  at  home ; 
most  obtain  from  them  once  a  month  a  written  specimen  of  their  profi- 
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tjiency,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  must  gifre  them  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  holidays,  in  which  they  are  examined  at  the  re-oi)ening 
of  the  school.  He  must  also  notice  the  personal  cteanliness  and  dress  of 
his  pupils. 

lie,  or  the  municipal  superintendent,  can  punish  his  pupils  by  admoni* 
lion,  repetition  of  imperfectly  learned  lessons,  note  of  censure  in  the  school 
registers,  separation  of  the  offender  from  his  comrades,  and  suspension, 
of  which  the  parents  must  be  informed.  Harsh  and  ofTensiye  words,  cor- 
poral punishments,  and  extra  lessons  as  penalties,  are  forbidden.  Suspen- 
sion of  a  pupil  for  eight  days  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  by  the  muni- 
ci])al  superintendent  at  the  teacher's  request,  but  expulsion  requires  the 
concurrence  of  the  mayor. 

Teachers  guilty  of  professional  neglect,  or  other  oflTences,  may  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  (1),  censure;  (2),  suspen- 
sion from  office  and  deprivation  of  salary  for  a  period  between  two  weeks 
and  two  months,  which  period  must  not  be  computed  in  the  years  of  their 
service ;  (3),  deposition  from  office,  incapacitating  them  to  teach  for  a 
period  of  between  six  months  and  two  years ;  (4),  interdiction  for  a  period 
under  three  years,  or  for  life,  resulting  in  not  only  the  effects  of  deposi- 
tion, but  also  in  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  advantages  connected  with  their 
diploma.  These  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  provincial  councils,  or 
provisionally,  by  mayors,  in  cases  of  cmei^ncy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  minimum  salaries,  in  liras,  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  town  and  rural  schools : 


Class  op  School. 


Town, 
Bural, 


Gimde. 


Superior, 
Interior, 
Superior, 
Inrerior, 


Cbus  1. 


1,S00 

900 
800 
650 


OlamS. 


1,000 
800 
700 
550 


Class  8. 


900 
700 
600 
500 


Teachers  in  schools  in  places  with  less  than  500  population  and  in  those 
where  instruction  is  given  during  a  part  of  the  year  only,  are  paid  sums 
less  than  the  above. 

The  state  and  the  provinces  often  bear  a  part  of  the  expenditure.  State 
subsidies  are  directed  to  making  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries, while  provincial  subsidies  are  devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of  school 
buildings,  furniture,  and  similar  material  expenditures. 

To  provide  pensions  for  teachers  in  their  old  age,  a  fund  (cassd)  called 
Monte  delle  Penstoni  pei  Maestri  Eleinent(ui,  has  been  established,  to  which 
leadiers  contribute  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  their  salaries,  and  from 
which  pensions,  equal  in  amount  to  their  salaries,  are  paid  to  all  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  fiHy-five  and  have  seen  thirty  years  of  service ;  those 
incapacitated  from  duty  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  recoive  a  pension  of 
one^hird.    Widows  of  teachers  receive  pensions  so  long  as  they  remain 
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Hie  inspection  exercised  by  the  school  authorities  over  priyate  elemeiH 
ttary  whools  doet  aoi  cztesd  beyond  matters  relating  to  healthy  mcrali, 
public  order,  and  the  fundamental  institudons  of  the  state. 

Persons  possessing  diplomas  from  lyceums  or  technical  institutes  are 
qualified  to  gtre  private  elementary  instruction  after  duly  informing  the 
proyincial  inspector  through  tlie  district  inspector* 

No  certificate  is  iieeetsary  to  enable  a  person  to  give  instruction  ia  tha 
Sunday  or  Hfdidaj  seboola. 

BTATISTICSk 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  Documents  of  Elementary 
Instruction,"  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Im$truction.  The  province 
of  Yenetia  is  not  included.  According  to  the  reports,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  foil  off  between  1864  and  1866,  and  increased  again  between 
1866  and  1868.  The  decrease  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  Austrian  war;; 
the  condition  of  the  currency,  and  the  transfer  of  the  oa{^tal  from  Turiifr 
to  Florence. 

The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  of  all  sorts  was,  in  1864,  SI, 804 ; 
in  1866,  61,117;  in  1869,  89,027;  that  is,  in  1864,  one  school  for  661  in- 
habitants;  in  1866,  one  for  699;  and  in  1868,  one  for  659. 

The  total  increase  is  5.7  per  cent.,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  prorinoes 
of  Reggio  d'Emilia  (15  percent.),  Messina  (16  percent.),  Naples  (17  per 
cent),  Florence  (18  per  cent.),  Forli  (21  per  cent),  Ravenna  (22  per 
cent).  Terra  di  Lavaro  (24  per  cent.),  Hither  Calabria  (62  per  cent), 
Grosseto  (88  per  cent).  Terra  di  Bari  (60  per  6evt.) 

Out  of  89,027  schools  in  1868,  17,613,  or  58  per  cent,  were  for  males; 
12,793,  or  38  per  cent,  for  females ;  and  2,621,  or  9  per  cent,  mixed.  Out 
of  the  1,910  new  schools  between  1866  and  1868,  647  were  male,  715  fe- 
male, and  558  mixed,  showing  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  the  latter. 

Out  of  the  88,027  schools  in  1868,  27,182  were  puUie,  showing  aa  i»> 
crease  of  4.4  per  cent,  and  5,895  private,  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent,  but 
in  1864,  the  number  of  the  latter  was  6,805,  making  sinee  then  a  total 
decrease  of  nearly  1,600.  In  the  private  schools  the  ratio  of  fomalas  it 
greater  than  in  pubKc  institt^ons. 

The  number  of  schools  decreases,  with  some  exceptions,  as  we  advance 
fh>m  north  to  sontli,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics :  In  Pied* 
mont  there  is  one  school  to  884  inhabitants ;  in  Lombardy,  one  to  486 ;  in 
Liguria,  one  to  476 ;  in  Tuscany  and  MarchC)  one  to  667 ;  in  Rmali^  ons 
to  718 ;  in  Umbria  and  Sardinia,  one  to  858 ;  in  Abnuzia  Calabria,  and 
Molise,  one  to  1,000;  in  PugKe,  one  to  1,110 ;  in  Basilicata  and  Sicily,  oat 
to  1,160.  The  provfnces  best  provided  for,  are  Porto  Mauri^e^  Sondrio^ 
Bergamo,  Torino,  Nvvaro,  Bresci%  Como;  those  with  die  leaat  oompletg 
provision,  Messina,  TVapani,  Potensa,  Reggio  di  Calabiiai  Syracuse,  Gi9* 
genti,  Cattanisetfa. 

Hie  number  of  teachers  was,  in  1868,  84,485,  dmt  is  2^064  mona  than  hi 
1866,  the  rado  of  iaerease  being  higher  among  the  femide  teadkonv  who 
weie  1,327  of  the  whole  increase.    Bat  the  increase  of  mab  taaehnpiii 
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greater  than  that  of  the  females  in  the  southern  districts,  while  the  oppo- 
site relation  exists  in  the  north. 

Of  the  84,435  teachers  in  1868,  twenty-six  per  cent,  or  9,086  were  eccle- 
siastics. But  the  ratio  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  other  teachers  is  gener- 
ally speaking  greater  in  the  southern  provinces  than  in  the  north,  although 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  ratio  in  Milan  is  4 ;  in  Son- 
drio  and  Bologna,  14 ;  in  Pavia,  Ancona,  and  Florence,  16 ;  Palermo  and 
Messina,  88 ;  Terra  di  Bari  and  Capitanata,  89 ;  in  Farther  Calabria,  41 ; 
in  Hither  Calabria,  46 ;  in  Basilicata,  54.  Among  the  exceptions  of  large 
ratios  in  the  north  are  Liguria,  with  40  per  cent ;  Alessandria,  with  29 ; 
Torino,  with  24. 

The  number  of  pupils  entering  all  the  elementary  schools  in  1868,  was 
1,819,867,  while  in  1862,  it  was  1,008,674;  in  1864,  1,178,743;  in  1866, 
1,217,870.  Thus  the  increase  from  1866  to  1868,  was  101,492.  Bnt  the 
whole  number  of  children  of  age  to  attend  these  schools  is  15  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population,  while  the  above  number  is  only  6.05,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  enter,  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  748,145,  or  56  per  cent.,  are  males,  and 
576,222,  or  44  per  cent,  are  females.  The  proportion  of  females  decreases 
from  north  to  south,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  any  particular  province. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the  province  of  Venetia  in  1868, 
was  8,296,  one  to  792  inhabitants,  one-fifUi  less  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Private  schools  formed  17  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Mixed  and 
female  schools  are  rare.  The  number  of  pupils  was  165,168,  of  which 
126,882,  or  76  per  cent,  were  males;  38,888,  or  24  per  cent,  females. 

Of  the  teachers,  18  per  cent  are  clergymen. 

No  extensive  or  searching  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  neg- 
lect of  elementary  education  has  yet  been  made,  although  special  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  law  of  1859,  declaring  primary  education  compulsory,  prescribed 
DO  penalties.  It  was  attempted  in  the  regulations  of  September  15, 1860, 
to  remedy  this  defect,  and  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  administer  an  ad- 
monition to  those  offending,  or  in  case  of  persistent  neglect,  to  petition 
the  judge  of  the  district  {giudice  di  fnandamentd),  thai  the  recusant  should 
be  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 

This  was,  however,  promulgated  by  a  decree  of  the  executive  power, 
not  by  a  law,  so  that  the  question  might  arise  whether  the  judge  of  the 
district  could  apply  the  penalties.  But  the  question  has  never  been  tested 
as  no  guilty  person  has  yet  been  brought  before  the  authorities. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  the  law  is,  that  as  elementary 
instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  communes  are  taxed  for  the  whole  cost,  which 
bears  so  heavily  npon  them  that  they  refuse  to  vote  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. In  some  places,  also,  inferior  teachers  are  hired  al  diminished  sal- 
aries. In  others,  the  great  number  and  i^Muveness  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion aggravates  the  difficulties  to  such  an  extent  that  State  interference 
akiie  iHll  be  able  to  overcome  theoL 
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ni.      SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Secondary  instructiQn  in  Italy  is  regulated  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the 
Marche,  and  Umbria,  by  the  law  of  1859,  and  in  all  other  provinces,  by 
laws  not  essentially  different  fiom  those  of  the  former.  The  principle  on 
which  this  law  is  based  is,  that  classical  instruction  shall  be  distinctly 
separated  from  technical,  and  consequently,  all  the  schools  that  furnish 
the  former  constitute  a  course  separate  from  those  that  furnish  the  latter, 
since  they  have  a  special  organization. 

I.      SBCONDART  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  the  type  of  the  classical  schools.  The  whole  course  of 
studies  extends  through  eight  years,  of  which  the  first  five  are  passed  in  a 
school  called  gymnasium,  and  three  in  one  called  lyceum. 

The  gymnasium  has  an  organization  distinct  from  that  of  the  lyceum, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  one  can  exist  without  the  other,  since  each  is  com- 
plete in  itself. 

The  course  in  the  gymnasium  consists  of  the  following  subjects:  1. 
Italian,  and  French  (where  that  language  is  spoken).  2.  Latin.  3.  Greek. 
4.  Rhetoric  5.' Arithmetic.  6.  Geography.  7.  History;  Greek  and  Latin 
antiquities. 

This  course  is  continued  in  the  lyceum  with :  1.  PhiU>sophy.  2.  Ele- 
ments of  mathematics.  8.  Physics,  and  elements  of  chemistry.  4.  Italian 
literature.    5.  Greek  literature.     6.  Natural  hi/rtory. 

The  instruetioQ  atforded  by  the  lyceum  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
instruction  at  the  gymnasiums ;  but  any  student  is  free  to  leave  school,  not 
only  after  the  first  Ave  years  of  gymnasium,  but  also  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  Experience  shows  it  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence  in  Italy  for 
pupils  to  decrease  in  numbers  as  they  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  more  especially,  from  gymnasium  to  lyceum.  A  statement  based 
on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Calendar  of  Public  Instruction  for  1867-68, 
gives  us  proof  of  this  lamentable  fact. 

The  gymnasiums,  mentioned  in  this  statement,  number  about  104,  with  a 
total  of  8,759  pupils.  If,  in  our  estimate,  we  consider  separately  each 
of  the  five  years  constitating  the  whole  course,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
result: 

Yens.  Pnplk.  At.  ptr  Mmai. 

1st,  •            •            •            -      S,000  19.S 

ad,   -  •            •            •            1,807  19.7 

3d,  -            •            -            -      1,800  17.3 

4th,-  •            •            •            1,683  15.5 

5th,  -            -            •            •      1,489  14^ 

8,759  84.S 

The  lyoeums,  niimbering  79,  contain  about  8,446  pupils,  including  120 
auditors  for  the  first  year,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  three  yean 
which  cooatitiite  liie  ooorve : 
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Ist, 
2d, 
3d, 


Pupils. 

At.  ptr  MiBiim. 

1,494 

18.9 

1,055 

13.4 

8»7 

11.4 

3,446  43.6 


Lycenms. 

PapllB. 

At.  ptf  Lyonm* 

At.  ptr  I 

12 

655 

54.5 

18 

10 

688 

68.8 

23 

9 

704 

78.2 

26 

12 

382 

81.8 

10 

8 

230 

88.7 

9 

18 

464 

25.7 

8 

8 

219 

27.3 

9 

2 

103 

51.5 

17 

The  proportioii,  m  U  seen  here,  is  yery  small,  and  this  indicates  thai 
the  lyceums  are  too  numerous ;  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  giving  their  exact  number,  and  showing  in  what  pro- 
portion they  are  distributed  among  the  various  provinces,  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  each : 

Piedmont,    - 
LomlNurdy, 
Venetia, 
Emilia,     - 
Tuscany,     - 
Naples,     - 
Sinly.  - 
Sardinia,  • 

Administraiion  and  Expenses. 

Hie  laws  which  regulate  secondary  instruction,  in  the  ^annexed  Italian 
provinces,  were  promulgated  by  the  provisional  governments,  in  the  years 
1860  and  1861,  with  the  exception  of  Venetia,  where,  after  its  purchase 
fh)m  Austria,  the  Italian  government  partly  modified  (1866)  the  previoot- 
ly  existing  Austrian  law. 

These  various  laws  are  alike  as  regards  the  branches  taught  in  sec- 
ondary instruction,  but  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  lyceum,  the  organization  of  their  administration,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  budgets  by  which  their  expenses  are  to  be 
defrayed. 

According  to  the  law  of  1859,  each  gymnasium  has  its  director^  (duref- 
tar€)j  and  each  lyceum  its  president  {preside). 

The  professors  of  the  gymnasium  and  those  of  the  lyoeom  are  distin- 
guished as  titular  (Hlolari)  and  regent  (reggenii).  A  gjrmnasium  has  five 
professors,  three  of  whom,  at  least,  are  of  the  first  order,  while  a  lyceuoi 
has  seven  professors,  four  of  whom  are  of  the  same  order. 

The  professors  titular  are  appointed  by  the  king,  at  the  recommendatioB 
of  the  minister  of  instruction ;  the  regents  by  the  latter.  Both,  however, 
must  be  selected  from  persons  who  have  already  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  proficiency  in  those  matters  which  they  are  called  upon  to  teach, 
and  who  have  been  declared  eligible  by  a  committee  of  ftve  examiners 
appointed  by  the  ministers. 

But  not  all  are  allowed  to  appear  before  this  committee.  Hie  competi- 
tion is  not  free.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  competition  must  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  university  doctor  in  that  scieace,  er  d^mrtment, 
whose  teaching  ia  the  object  of  the  competition,  or  wbom  other  legal  certifr* 
Gates,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  the  law  it  not  veiy  jmoite- 
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Persons  admitted  to  competition  may  be  appointed  profesaon  regent  by 
the  minister,  even  without  previous  examination ;  but  cannot  be  nominated 
professors  titular  without  previously  appearing  at  a  competitive  examina- 
tion instituted  for  that  purpose,  and  being  declared  eligible  by  the  exam- 
iners. Students  leaving  the  high  normal  schools  with  a  diploma,  and 
wishing  to  be  appointed  teachers  of  secondary  instruction,  (if  provided 
with  a  good  certificate  of  proficiency.)  are  very  likely  to  become  Tegenta, 
and  even  titular  professors,  by  subsequently  presenting  themselves  fiir  a 
competitive  examination. 

The  law  of  1859  enjoins  that  in  each  provincial  chief  town,  and  in  each 
chief  town  of  a  district,  (in  Italy,  neither  of  these  political  divisions  of 
land  answers  to  any  definite  number  of  inhabitants,  or  to  any  exact  ex- 
tent of  territory,)  there  shall  be  a  gymnasium,  and  one  lyceum  for  each 
province. 

The  financial  expenses  connected  with  the  gymnasium  devolve  upon 
the  municipalities  of  the  towns  possessing  it.  The  expenses  of  the 
lyceum  are  shared  by  the  towns  and  the  government  in  this  manner: 
that  the  municipalities  supply  the  premises,  the  fumitiune,  and  all  the 
scientific  apparatus  that  is  required,  while  the  government  attends  lo 
the  rest.  , 

This  proposed  division  of  the  expenses,  however,  is  nowhere  perfectly 
realized.  The  operation  of  the  law  has  been  paralyzed,  partly  by  the 
preceding  laws,  which  regulated  this  matter  in  the  various  provinces,  and 
partly  by  the  laws  of  the  provisional  governments.  For  instance,  in  Pied- 
mont, where  the  law  of  1847  had  been  promulgated,  gymnasiums  were  left 
entirely  to  the  chai^  of  the  government;  in  other  parts,  the  municipali- 
ties entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  government,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  itself  to  defray  all  expenses,  and  the  former  to  repay  them  in  some 
measure.  In  Lombardy  such  burdens  fell  upon  the  government,  and  this 
state  of  things  still  continues.  In  Sicily  the  provlsiona]  government  issued 
a  law  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  lyceum  in  every 
provincial  chief  town«  and  those  of  a  gymnasium  in  every  chief  town  of  a 
district,  or  in  every  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  inhab- 
itants. In  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  they  are  still  connected,  as  they 
were  formerly,  with  the  lyceum,  and  the  wants  of  both  are  provided  by 
endowments  of  their  own,  the  govemmenl  giving  subsidies  only  when  and 
where  deficiencies  occur. 

The  lyceums  and  gymnasiums  are  divided  into  three  classes,  distin* 
guished  by  the  amount  ol  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  professors. 

Jlfunictpo/  and  Privaie  Seeandary  Instmetum, 

Hie  classical  achooliy  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  are  regulated  by  the  aiinister  of  pnblic  instruction, 
throogh  his  agents,  and  in  pursuance  of  by-laws  published  separately. 
Hnaicipalities  and  private  citizens,  however,  are  authorised  by  law  to 
osrabliih  schools^  oonoeming  which  the  minister  can  exercise  no  other 
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right,  but  that  of  overlooking  and  promoting  the  interests  of  public 
morality. 

All  municipal  corporations  have  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  to 
open  secondary  schools,  but  they  must  prove  that  they  have  already  sup- 
plied the  ways  and  means  for  that  instruction,  which  the  law  obliges  those 
schools  to  give.  For  instance,  a  secondary  classical  institute  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  (a  lyceum)  cannot  be  founded  by  a  municipal  corporation, 
unless  the  latter  prove  to  the  minister  that  it  has  already  opened  technical 
schools. 

The  municipal  schools  have  their  professors  appointed  by  the  municipal 
boards.  The)  can,  however,  Y)e  elected  solely  fix)m  those  individuals  whom 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  may  have  appointed  to  places  of  regents 
in  schools  established  by  law. 

The  municipal  schools  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  ministry,  but 
are  quite  free  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  hours  of  study.  But,  should  the  municipal  boards  wish  to  assimi- 
late their  institutions  to  the  public  schools,  with  respect  to  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, they  can  effect  this  by  a  thorough  compliance  with  the  by-laws  that 
regulate  the  latter.  Such  privileges,  however,  are  of  no  great  value.  In 
fiict,  they  are  confined  to  enabling  students  coming  out  of  municipal 
schools  to  enter  any  class  of  public  schools ;  not,  however,  without  pre- 
vious examination,  and  to  allowing  the  former  to  be,  like  the  latter,  seats 
of  examination  boards. 

With  respect  to  private  teaching,  any  citizen  who  is  twenty-five  years 
of  age  has  the  right  to  open  a  school,  provided  he  be  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  representative  of  the  ministry,  who  presides  over  the  instruction 
of  a  province.  The  representative  may  refuse  his  permission  when  the 
applicant  does  not  enjoy  public  esteem,  or  lives  with  persons  of  equivocal 
reputation,  or  when  the  premises  in  which  he  Intends  to  establish  the  school 
are  unwholesome,  or  situated  in  a  disreputable  neighborhood.  The  per- 
mission is  taken  for  granted  if  no  opposition  b  shown  for  two  months  after 
the  request. 

Private  schools  are  inspected  by  the  proper  authorities,  nor  can  their 
principals  object  to  such  visits.  The  said  authorities  must  also  see  that 
the  teachers  employed  by  private  institutions  are  furnished  with  the  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  law ;  that  they  have  never  been  punished  for  crim- 
inal offences,  or  been  bankrupts ;  and  that,  should  they  have  been  con- 
demned, the  cause  of  condemnation  was  neither  thefl,  embezzlement, 
swindling,  nor  outrages  upon  morality.  On  this  point  the  law  b  very 
severe ;  for  a  person  that  has  been  condemned  for  the  above-mentioned 
offences,  not  only  can  not  be  a  public  or  a  private  teacher,  but  is  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  competitive  examinations.  There  is  another  condition  in 
opening  a  private  school.  The  organizers  must  publish  their  plan  of  in- 
struction, and  can  not  assign  more  than  two  branches  to  a  single  teacher. 
Any  modification  of  their  plan  must  also  be  made  public,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  representative  of  the  ministry  to  see  that  this  plan  is  pursued 
by  the  school 
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Greater  liberty  is  allowed  to  private  citizens  who  do  not  wish  to  open 
schools,  but  to  give  publicly  a  single  course  of  lessons.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  publish  a  plan,  but  they  can  not  exempt  themselves  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  ministry,  who  are  empowered 
to  close  private  establishments,  and  put  an  end  to  private  lecturing,  when 
urgent  cases  require  such  a  measure.  In  so  doing,  they  must  consult  the 
school  council,  and  the  close  of  a  school  is  considered  final  only  after  a 
decree  of  the  minister,  who  takes  the  opinion  of  the  superior  council  be- 
fore issuing  it. 

Such  restrictions  aiTect  only  private  instnietion  delivered  publicly,  but 
any  father,  at  his  own  house,  is  quite  at  liberty  to  give  his  sons  what  mas- 
ters he  pleases,  without  any  inspection  but  his  own.  Fathers  are  free  to 
co-operate  in  opening  a  school  to  teach  their  children,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  under  their  superintendence. 

The  schools  founded  and  ruled  by  religious  corporations  have  been 
modeled  after  the  royal  or  municipal  free  schools,  innce  1867,  however, 
the  law  acknowledges  no  religious  corporations,  so  that  such  bodies  exist 
now  as  private  associations,  and  their  schools,  which  still  <x>ntinne  to  be  as 
much  frequented  as  before,  are  of  a  distinctively  private  nature.  r 

The  laws  of  some  provinces  of  Italy  allow  greater  liberty  to  private 
teachers,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  ex-kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
ecclesiastical  schools  governed  by  bishops,  are  subject  to  a  more  severe 
oversight  No  teacher,  for  instance,  can  be  appointed  by  a  bishop  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  government.  Yet,  as  there  is  but  one  superior 
council  of  public  instruction  to  which  all  questions  relative  to  private  and 
ecclesiastical  teaching  are  referred,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  apply 
everywhere  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  law  of  1859,  which  we  have 
previously  explained. 

Since  1865,  bishops  have  not  been  able  to  exercise  their  rights  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  keep  ecclesiastical  schools  for  other  purposes  than  the 
teaching  of  divinity.  That  such  schools  may  be  a  continuation  of  the 
courses  in  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  they  must  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  private  institutions,  and  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  scholastic  civil 
authorities.     They  obey,  but  reluctantly. 

Method  of  Teaching, 

The  law  does  not  restrict  the  choice  of  a  professor  to  particular  text- 
books, although  the  superior  or  the  provincial  councils  points  out  the 
best,  it  being  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to  experience.  Public  author- 
ities confine  themselves  to  indicating  the  limits  and  end  of  instruction,  and 
to  laying  down  a  few  guiding  principles. 

1^  is  done  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  by  means  of  regula- 
tions and  programmes.  These  programmes  have  been  several  times  altered, 
the  present  form  having  been  given  them  by  Signor  Copprino,  minister  in 
1867.  H^ declared  his  object  to  be  to  define  more  strictly  the  extent  of 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  school,  because  the  schools  were  apt  to 
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transcend  the  limits  set  to  them  hj  the  capacity  of  the  scholars,  ayoiding, 

^wev^,  the  danger  of  fettering  the  master  by  too  precise  rales,  which 
Ind  been  one  of  the  errors  of  preceding  programmes.  Besides  this,  he 
*wished  to  lay  more  stress  upon  instruction  in  morals.  He  enjoined  in  par- 
ticular the  more  thorough  study  of  the  Latin  authors  read,  the  turning  into 
Latin  again  of  Italian  translations,  and  memorizing  select  passages  finom 
the  classics.  The  study  of  Latin  versifications,  in  dactyls,  u  required,  and 
the  advantage  of  composing  poetry  in  this  language  is  pointed  out,  but  it 
is  not  made  obligatory. 

The  study  of  Latin  in  the  gymnasiums  is  continued  through  the  fire 
classes,  and  is  arranged  as  follows.  During  the  whole  course  there  are 
re-translations  from  Italian  into  Latin,  beginning  with  very  short  sen> 
tences  in  the  first  year,  and  also  memorizing  select  passages  from  the 
authors  read : 

L  Class. — Declensions,  conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  esstf  and  part  of 
the  irregular  verbs,  syntax  of  agreement,  and  grammatical  analysis. 
Translating  sentences  firom  L'Homond's  Epitatne  Historia  Sacra. . 

n.  Class. — Declensions  and  conjugations;  syntax  of  agreement;  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Fhssdms'  Fables ;  written  translations. 

m.  Class. — ^Declensions  and  coi^ugations ;  quantity ;  general  and  par- 
ticular remarks  on  compounds ;  derived  names ;  derivation  and  meaning 
of  final  syllables ;  syntax  of  agreement,  tenses  and  moods ;  Caesar,  De 
BeUo  GaUico;  Ovid,  Fastu 

lY.  Class. — Syntax  of  tenses  and  moods ;  prosody  and  versification, 
partSeulariy  the  elegiac  verse;  formation  of  words ;  CsBsar,  De  Bella  Gal- 
Hco  ;  Virgily  Eclognes  and  .£neid. 

y.  Class. — Syntax  of  tenses  and  moods ;  prosody  and  versification ; 
Livy,  histories ;  Sallust,  Cataline  and  Jugurtha ;  Virgil,  iEneid. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  are  written  examinations  in  reference  to  classi- 
fication and  promotion. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  lyeeums  is  similar,  but  more  advanced.  The 
programmes  direct  that  for  the  study  of  the  classics  the  best  text-books  be 
msedy  and  that  the  parts  to  be  read  be  selected  with  especial  view  to  their 
literary  beauty  and  elevating  character.  Cicero's  letters  and  orations  are 
particularly  mentioned,  and  their  vivid  historical  character  referred  to. 
It  is  desired  that  this  study  be  directed,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil,  ^nd  to  increase  his  logical  fiiculty,  and  his  love 
of  truth,  by  clothing  it  in  the  most  elegant  expressions.  Latin  composi- 
tion is  recommended,  and  the  writing  of  original  essays  in  Latin,  on  subjects 
literary  and  historicaL  The  strictest  attention  and  most  scrupulous  oor- 
rcctness  are  to  be  enforced ;  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  Latin 
metres^ 

Tlie  study  of  Latin  is  carried  on  in  the  lyoeums  as  follows.  During  the 
whole  course  there  are  compoeitioiis  in  prose,  the  suljects  being  notes  and 
remarks  upon  some  classic.  Also  choice  passages  fitMn  all  of  the  authors 
ready  are  to  be  memoruEed. 
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L  ClaiSw — ^Livy's  and  TacituB'  Historiefl,  Virgil's  Georgies  and  iEneid, 
with  grammatical,  philological,  historical,  and  literary  illustrations. 

IL  Class^ — Cicero's  oratorical  and  rhetorical  works,  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  with  explanations. 

UL  Clam. — Cicero's  philosophical  works,  and  Quintilian's  In$tUtUianes 
OrataruEf  with  explanations. 

Written  examinations  close  each  year,  with  written  prose  compositionSi 
or  criticisms  of  passages  from  some  classic  author. 

Religious  Instmction. 

Beligious  instaruction,  difficult  enough  in  schools  of  every  grade,  is  at* 
tended  with  peculiar  difficulties  in  secondary  classical  instruction. 

The  Italians  are  almost  all  Catholic,  hut  the  government  looks  upon  the 
Catholic  fMiests  as  hostile,  and  dislikes  to  set  them  over  the  schools. 

The  law  of  1859  charges  the  minister  of  public  instruction  with  the 
dioice  of  a  religious  teacher  (direttore  sptrituaUf)  for  each  gymnasium,  bul 
this  teacher  and  the  bishop  are  often  at  variance,  making  the  position  of 
the  former  one  of  difficulty.  The  director's  authority  is  not  sufficient  to 
compel  the  pupils  4o  attend  this  instruction,  and  no  religious  examinationf 
are  therefore  made.  The  consequence  is  that  religious  instruction  is  neg- 
lected, and  many  parents,  on  account  of  this  defect,  send  their  children  to  . 
corporate,  or  private  schools,  which  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  are 
inferior. 

Exammationi* 

'No  student  can  enter  the  classical  public  schools  of  the  two  grades 
without  a  previous  examination,  nor  be  promoted  from  any  one  of  the 
eight  classes  to  a  higher,  without  having  passed  the  examination  held  for 
each  class  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  student  can  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  either  grade,  by  passing  an 
examination  on  the  previous  studies,  or  proving  that  he  has  studied  ifk 
other  schools  (municipal,  private,  or  parental)  irhich  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  gymnasium  are  conducted  by 
the  director,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  four  members  by  him 
appointed ;  those  for  admission  to  the  lyceum  by  the  president,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  of  four  members,  Selected  by  the  schoid 
coqncil  of  the  province,  either  fitim  the  teachers  of  the  school,  or  from 
persons  not  connected  with  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  in  the  gymnasium  a  certificate  is  given  to  the 
pupil,  called  licenza  ginnasiale;  also  one  at  the  close  of  the  course  in  the 
lyceum,  called  licenza  liceale. 

Tlie  final  examinations  in  the  gymnasium  are  conducted  beforo  a  com- 
mittee of  eight,  appointed  by  the  provwdkore^'*  and  presided  over  by  the 
Sector;  m  the  lyceum  (since  1867,  when  first  instituted,)  befi>re  a  oom- 

*  One  frowtditore  li  appolatod  In  moh  proTinee  to  reprafent  the  oeatnl  mptrintaidaoey. 
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mittee  appointed  hy  the  minister,  and  since  the  same  year,  (1867,)  the 
examinations  hare  been  more  severe. 

A  central  committee,  composed  of  eight  ordinary  and  eight  extraordi* 
nary  members,  is  appointed  for  all  the  kingdom,  every  three  years.  This 
committee  appoints  a  local  committee  of  examiners  every  year,  and  a 
royal  delegate  for  each  royal  lyueum. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  eight  years,  the  examinations  are  as  follows : 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  written  examinations ;  history,  geog- 
raphy, philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  written  and  oral 
examinations.  The  central  committee  proceeds'  to  the  examination  on 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  by  sending  three  sealed  papers  to 
each  place  of  examination,  to  be  opened  before  the  students  assembled  in 
one  room,  and  strictly  watched,  while  the  examinations  are  going  on. 
The  paper  assigned  to  the  examination  on  Italian  literature  contains  a 
subject  for  composition ;  the  paper  for  Latin  literature,  a  test-piece  of  Latin 
prose  or  verse,  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
commentary,  and  several  grammatical  and  historical  questions,  to  be  an- 
swered in  Latin  or  Italian,  as  the  student  chooses.  The  paper  relative  to 
Greek  literature  contains  a  test  piece  of  classic  prose  to  be  translated  and 
explained  where  grammatical  questions  arise.  Written  examinations  are 
sent  by  the  royal  delegate  to  the  central  committee  for  approval. 

With  respect  to  other  matters,  the  examinations  are  made  before  the 
local  committees,  with  the  utmost  liberty  as  to  queries,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, the  limits  assigned  by  the  prognunme  of  examinations,  yearly  issued 
by  the  central  committee. 

Both  the  central  and  local  committees  express  their  opinions  by  assign- 
ing to  the  examined  pupils  a  certain  number  of  marks.  Each  individual 
examiner  can  give  ten  marks.  A  student  that  obtains  an  average  of  six 
marks  firom  each  individual  examiner,  passes ;  but  fails,  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  reaching  that  number. 

The  ordinary  session  of  examination  is  held  in  August,  but  students 
who  have  failed  at  their  first  examination  are  allowed  to  renew  them, 
totally  or  partially,  on  those  matters  with  which  they  have  been  declared 
insufRciently  acquainted,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  October.  These 
second  examinations  are  assuming  an  extremely  severe  character,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  equal  distribution  of  the 
whole  number  of  marks  among  the  different  subjects.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent all  possible  deception  on  the  part  of  the  students  during  examina- 
tion time,  it  has  been  resolved  this  year,  that  the  pupils  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  local  committees  for  oral  examinations  on  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek  literature. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to  the  new  system.  Though  greatly 
modified,  it  was  modeled  afler  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations. 
Tlie  result  of  the  innovations  introduced  into  it  these  last  two  years  has 
been  to  ascertain  better  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  classical  instruction,  and  to  prove  that  private  schoob  are 
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much  inferior  to  public,  bat  that,  the  fonner,  unfortunately,  are  still  much 
more  frequented  than  the  latter. 

We  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  lyceums  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  ordinary  session  of  1868,  when  written  examinations  were  ap- 
proved to  the  extent  of  11  per  cent,  the  govemment  lyceums,  and  those 
modeled  after  them,  gave  an  average  of  20  per  cent. ;  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal schools,  6  per  cent.;  schools  conducted  by  religious  ex-corpora- 
tions, S  per  cent. ;  family  schools,  5^  per  cent 

The  results  of  the  preceding  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  1868,  are 
not  essentially  different  The  government  lyceums,  and  those  on  their 
plan,  gave  a  result,  which,  on  the  average,  was  greater,  by  2  per  cent, 
than  that  of  1868 ;  the  remaining  items  are  about  the  same. 

We  here  perceive  an  enormous  difference ;  the  percentage  fiom  gov* 
emment  schools  is  four  times  greater  than  from  all  others  put  together. 
Ifotwithstanding  all  this,  in  1867,  out  of  2,400  pupils,  964  came  out  of 
government  and  assimilated  schools ;  1,355  out  of  private  schools,  and  85 
out  of  family  schools.  In  1868,  out  of  8,339  pupils,  1,112  came  out  of 
government  and  assimilated  schools;  1,418  out  of  private  schools,  and  509 
out  of  family  schools.  So  large  an  increase  of  pupils  of  the  last-named 
class  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  many  of  them,  brought 
up  in  schools  conducted  by  religious  corporations,  thought  fit  to  declare  in 
their  subscription  bill  that  they  had  received  their  education  at  home. 

Fees  paid  by  SiuderU$» 

Public  instruction  in  secondary  schools  is  not  wholly  gratuitous.  A 
student  must  pay  a  fee  at  the  examinations,  and  another  for  the  course. 
The  former  are  paid  previous  to  the  examination,  and  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  admission  examination :  gymnasium,  10  liras ;  lyceum,  80  liras.  For 
final  examination :  gymnasium,  40  liras ;  lyceum,  60  liras. 

The  tuition  fee  is  paid  semi-annually,  in  October  and  April,  and  amounts 
to  35  liras  in  the  gymnasium,  and  40  liras  in  the  lyceum. 

These  fees  are  received  by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  professors. 
No  student  is  exempted  from  them,  except  poor  young  men,  distinguished 
for  talent,  application,  and  good  behavior. 

The  members  of  the  committees  appointed  -to  the  final  and  admission 
examinations,  receive  the  following  small  fees  from  students : 

Admission  examination :  gymnasium,  80  centesimi ;  lyceum,  1  lira,  80  cen- 
tesimi.  Final  examination :  gymnasium,  2  liras,  50  centesimi ;  lyceum,  8 
liras,  50  centesimi. 

Members  of  committees  conducting  the  above  exandnations  are  enti- 
tled to  certain  additional  fees,  paid  by  the  government,  out  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  students ;  the  whole  sum  paid  amounting  to 
110,000  liras. 

The  officers  in  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  are  paid  as  follows : 
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mittee  appointed  hy  the  minister,  and  since  the  same  year,  (1867,)  the 
examinations  hare  been  more  severe. 

A  central  committee,  composed  of  eight  ordinary  and  eight  extraordi- 
nary members,  is  appointed  ibr  all  the  kingdom,  every  three  years.  This 
committee  appoints  a  local  committee  of  examiners  every  year,  and  a 
royal  delegate  for  each  royal  lyueum. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  eight  years,  the  examinations  are  as  follows : 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  written  examinations ;  history,  geog- 
raphy, philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  written  and  oral 
examinations.  The  central  committee  proceeds  to  the  examination  on 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  by  sending  three  sealed  papers  to 
each  place  of  examination,  to  be  opened  before  the  students  assembled  in 
one  room,  and  strictly  watched,  while  the  examinations  are  going  on. 
The  paper  assigned  to  the  examination  on  Italian  literature  contains  a 
subject  for  composition ;  the  paper  for  Latin  literature,  a  test-piece  of  Latin 
prose  or  verse,  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
commentary,  and  several  grammatical  and  historical  questions,  to  be  an- 
swered in  Latin  or  Italian,  as  the  student  chooses.  The  paper  relative  to 
Greek  literature  contains  a  test  piece  of  classic  prose  to  be  translated  and 
explained  where  grammatical  questions  arise.  Written  examinations  are 
sent  by  the  royal  delegate  to  the  central  committee  fbr  approval. 

With  respect  to  other  matters,  the  examinations  are  made  before  the 
local  committees,  with  the  utmost  liberty  as  to  queries,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, the  limits  assigned  by  the  programme  of  examinations,  yearly  issued 
by  the  central  committee. 

Both  the  central  and  local  committees  express  their  opinions  by  assign- 
ing to  the  examined  pupils  a  certain  number  of  marks.  Each  individual 
examiner  can  give  ten  marks.  A  student  that  obtains  an  average  of  six 
marks  firom  each  individual  examiner,  passes ;  but  fails,  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  reaching  that  number. 

The  ordinary  session  of  examination  is  held  in  August,  but  students 
who  have  failed  at  their  first  examination  are  allowed  to  renew  them, 
totally  or  partially,  on  those  matters  with  which  they  have  been  declared 
insufficiently  acquainted,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  October.  These 
second  examinations  are  assuming  an  extremely  severe  character,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  equal  distribution  of  the 
whole  number  of  marks  among  the  different  subjects.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent all  possible  deception  on  the  part  of  the  students  during  examina- 
tion time,  it  has  been  resolved  this  year,  that  the  pupils  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  local  comndttees  for  oral  examinations  on  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek  literature. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to  the  new  system.  Though  greatly 
modified,  it  was  modeled  after  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations. 
The  result  of  the  innovations  introduced  into  it  these  last  two  years  has 
been  to  ascertain  better  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  classical  instruction,  and  to  prove  that  private  schoob  are 
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much  inferior  to  public,  bat  that,  the  former,  unfortanately,  are  still  much 
more  frequented  than  the  latter. 

We  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  lyceums  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  ordinary  session  of  1868,  when  written  examinations  were  ap- 
proved to  the  extent  of  11  per  cent.,  the  government  lyceums,  and  those 
modeled  after  them,  gave  an  average  of  20  per  cent. ;  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal schools,  6  per  cent.;  schools  conducted  by  religious  ex-corpora- 
tions, 8  per  cent. ;  family  schools,  5^  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  1868,  are 
not  essentially  different.  The  government  lyceums,  and  those  on  thefar 
plan,  gave  a  result,  which,  on  the  average,  was  greater,  by  2  per  cent^ 
than  that  of  1868 ;  the  remaining  items  are  about  the  same. 

We  here  perceive  an  enormous  difference ;  the  percentage  fix>m  gov* 
emment  schools  is  four  times  greater  than  from  all  others  put  together. 
Ifotwithstanding  all  this,  in  1867,  out  of  2,400  pupils,  964  came  out  of 
government  and  assimilated  schools ;  1,355  out  of  private  schools,  and  85 
out  of  family  schools.  In  1868,  out  of  8,339  pupils,  1,112  came  out  of 
government  and  assimilated  schools;  1,418  out  of  private  schools,  and  509 
out  of  family  schools.  So  large  an  increase  of  pupils  of  the  last-named 
class  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  many  of  them,  brought 
up  in  schools  conducted  by  religious  corporations,  thought  fit  to  declare  in 
their  subscription  bill  that  they  had  received  their  education  at  home. 

Fees  paid  by  Students* 

Public  instruction  in  secondary  schools  is  not  wholly  gratuitous.  A 
student  must  pay  a  fee  at  the  examinations,  and  another  for  the  course. 
The  former  are  paid  previous  to  the  examination,  and  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  admission  examination :  gymnasium,  10  liras ;  lycenm,  80  liras.  For 
final  examination :  gymnasium,  40  liras ;  lyceum,  60  liras. 

The  tuition  fee  is  paid  semi-annually,  in  October  and  April,  and  amounts 
to  85  liras  in  the  gymnasium,  and  40  liras  in  the  lyceum. 

These  fees  are  received  by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  professors. 
No  student  is  exempted  from  them,  except  poor  young  men,  distinguished 
lor  talent,  application,  and  good  behavior. 

The  members  of  the  committees  appointed  -to  the  final  and  admission 
examinations,  receive  the  following  small  fees  from  students : 

Admission  examination :  gymnasium,  80  centesimi ;  lycenm,  1  lira,  80  cen- 
tesimi.  Final  examination :  gymnasium,  2  liras,  50  centesimi ;  lyceum,  8 
liras,  50  centesimi. 

Members  of  committees  conducting  the  above  examinations  are  enti- 
tled to  certain  additional  fees,  paid  by  the  government,  out  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  students ;  the  whole  sum  paid  amounting  to 
110,000  liras. 

The  officers  in  the  gynmasiums  and  lyceums  are  paid  as  follows : 
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In  the  lyceums,  the  president  fix>m  2,000  to  8,000  liras ;  the  profes^oni 
titular,  1,600  to  2,200;  the  professors  regent,  1,440  to  1,760.  In  theg}'m- 
nasiums,  the  duecUnrs,  1,600  to  2,000 ;  the  professors  titular,  for  the  two 
superior  classes,  1,600  to  2,000 ;  for  the  three  inferior  elasses,  1,400  to 
1,800;  the  professors  regent,  similarly,  1,280  to  1,600,  and  1,120  to  1,440. 
A  special  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  geography  is  paid  700  to  1,120. 

Scho<U  Terms. 

The  public  schools  in  Italy  are  generally  what  the  French  call  e^aematif 
that  is,  schoob  for  day  scholars,  where  pupils  assemble  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  attending  lectures,  and  showing  their  exercises.  The  daily  at- 
tendance varies  from  four  to  five  hours,  with  a  short  recess  of  half  an 
hour. 

According  to  the  by-law  <^  1865,  the  academical  year  ought  to  begin 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  end  on  the  15th  of  August;  but  it  actually 
begins  some  fifteen  days  later,  and  ends  some  fifteen  days  earlier.  More- 
over, on  the  2ith  of  July,  lectures  take  the  place  of  the  examinations. 

Holidays  are  limited  to :  Christmas  (4  days) ;  Carnival  (8  days)  ;  Easter 
(6  days) ;  New  Year ;  Epiphany ;  Ascension ;  Whitsunday ;  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  constitution,  which  falls  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June; 
Sundays  and  Thursdays ;  Thursdays  are  not  considered  holidays,  when 
other  holidays  occur  in  the  week. 

Hours  of  Attendance, 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  each  week  to  the  several  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  as  follows : 

In  the  Gymnasium : 

Latin — 10  hours  in  1, 11,  and  III  classes ;  6  hoars  in  17  and  ▼• 

Greek — 5  hours  in  IV  and  V. 

Italian— 7  in  I,  U,  lU,  and  5  in  the  IV,  and  4  in  tiM  Y. 

Hi8tory--4  in  IV  and  V. 

Mathematics—^  in  V. 

Geography— a  in  I,  II,  IH 

In  the  Lyceum  .* 

LaHn— 5  in  I,  II,  IlL 

Greek— 5  in  L  II,  IH. 

Italian — 6  in  1 ;  4  in  IL 

Writing— 7>^  in  I ;  4i<  in  n. 

Mathematicap-6  in  I ;  4)^  in  IL 

Physics— « in  IIL 

Natural  History  and  Physical  Geognmhy— 5  in  HL 

Philosophy,  Lectures,  Conferences— 4>^  in  II  and  IIL 

Colleges, 

In  many  places,  colleges  (convUti)  are  connected  with  gymnasiums  and 
lyceums,  where  boys  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  prices  varying  at  different 
places. 

The  colleges  are  of  three  kinds :  national,  communal,  and  private.  The 
law  affects  only  the  first  two  kinds.    The  last^  comprising  firee  instito- 
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tioiis,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  ministrj,  onl j  ms  far  ms  moralitj'  and 
ovder  are  ooncemed. 

National  and  communal  eoUegee  are  managed  by  rectors  nominated  bj 
the  king  for  those  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the  municipalities  for  those  of 
the  second  class.  The  choice  is  impartial ;  the  most  worthy  man  is  chosen 
without  a  uniyersity  degree  or  other  certificate  being  required.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  laymen  were  for  the  first  time  appointed  to  such  places 
before  filled  by  ecclesiastics.  The  teacher  of  religion  and  a  censor  marum 
are  appointed  by  the  rector. 

College  pupils  attend  the  public. schools,  together  with  the  day  scholars, 
but  within  the  precanets  of  some  colleges,  there  are  often  particular  schools 
preparatory  to  the  gymnasial  course. 

College  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  (claasi  o  eamerate,)  and  are  uni- 
formed and  drilled.  Each  class  has  a  tutor,  or  prefettOy  who  has  super- 
Tision  out  of  the  school-rooms.  These  prefeUi  receiTe  only  fifom  four  to 
five  hundred  liras  a  year. 

No  class  can  have  more  than  twenty  pupils.  Corpcneal  punishment  if 
proscribed,  as  well  as  prizes  in  money. 

The  penalties  laid  upon  college  pupils  are  as  follows : 

1.  Deprivation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hours  of  recreation  for  one 
day  or  more. 

2.  Exclusion,  for  one  or  more  times,  firom  military  exercises. 
8.  Separate  meal  eaten  in  silence. 

4.  Deprivation  of  visits  of  parents  at  the  college. 

5.  Deprivation  of  visits  to  parents,  and  holidays  out  of  the  schooL 

6.  Warning  firom  the  rector  administered  before  the  class. 

7.  Suspension  firom  or  loss  of  military  rank. 

8.  Leaving  ofi*,  for  one  day  or  more,  the  military  unifimn,  and  wearing 
a  smock-fixxjk. 

9.  Confinement  to  room  (camera  di  riflesnane^)  where  a  pupil  is  set  to 
study,  and  watched  from  the  outside.  He  is  not  to  stay  there  more  than 
two  or  three  days. 

10.  Solemn  warning  before  the  council,  and  threat  of  expulsion. 

11.  Expulsion  from  college. 

The  rector  alone  can  give  his  subalterns  the  power  of  inflicting  the 
minor  penalties ;  for  the  application  of  the  principal  punishment  he  shall 
refer  to  the  counciL  The  expulsion  of  pupils  shall  be  decided  upon  by 
the  council,  who  will  immediately  communicate  with  the  minister. 

Prizes,  as  we  have  mid  before,  will  not  be  of  a  material  nature,  such  as 
additional  dishes,  diminution  of  the  hours  of  study,  or  prolonged  sleep. 
Books,  visits  to  museums  and  galleries,  excursions  into  the  country,  fre- 
quent visits  te  one's  fiunily,  certificates  of  proficiency,  oral  or  written, 
granted  in  the  presence  of  one's  class,  or  all  the  classes,  or  the  assembled 
council,  are  the  usual  methods  of  reward.  In  cases  of  remarkable  dis* 
tinction,  the  council  is  aathcnrized  to  grant,  at  the  proposal  of  the  rector, 
an  extraordinary  prixe,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  minister* 
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The  yearly  expenditure  of  a  college  pensioner  varies  at  difTerent  col- 
leges. For  instance,  at  the  college  of  Turin,  660  liras  are  required ;  at 
those  of  Novara,  Voghera,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari,  only  540 ;  at  the  Longoni 
college  of  Milan,  9(M) ;  at  the  college  of  Sondrio,  845. 

Communal  colleges  may  be  founded  in  all  districts  where  the  munici- 
palities can  afford  a  gymnasium ;  dr,  in  other  words,  have  already  deteiw 
mined  and  met  the  expenses  of  the  schools  of  the  second  grade. 

National  colleges  are  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  kingdom.  C<^ 
leges  were  formerly,  for  the  most  part,  clerical  or  Jesuitical  institutions. 
Government  has  kept  them  where  they  found  them,  appropriating  the 
property  attached,  on  condition  of  maintaining  such  institutions.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  everywhere.  In  many  places  colleges  administer 
their  own  property,  and  provide  for  a  part,'or  sometimes  the  whole  of  their 
expenditure. 

The  number  of  national  colleges,  according  to  the  returns  for  1868-69, 
is  twenty-six,  with  a  total  of  1,738  pupils,  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  different  classes : 

Elementary  classes,    --..-.  50S 

First  ^ymnosial  class,       .  •  .  -  .  249 

Second        "  « 208 

Third  «  " I94 

Fourth       «  « 151 

Fifth  «  w 130 

First  lycfeal  class,       --.••-        67 
Second  "        "  .....  49 

Third    "        " 25 

Besides  these,  165  pupils  attend  the  technical  schools,  of  which  we  will 
speak  hereafter. 

Each  college  ought  to  have  its  pupils  divided  into  ten  classes,  according 
to  the  regulations.  None  of  them,  however,  have  the  three  last ;  three 
only  have  the  seventh ;  six,  the  sixth ;  eight,  the  fifth ;  thirteen,  the  fourth; 
and  nearly  all  the  first  three. 

The  colleges  most  firequepted  are:  that  at  Bari,  with  112  pupils;  that 
at  Naples,  with  118;  that  at  Milan,  with  97. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  ex-kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
has  its  college,  the  collegiate  form  of  classification  being  more  conformable 
to  the  ideas  of  the  former  government. 

There  are  seventeen  communal  colleges  supported  by  government,  and 
117  unsupported  ones,  having  a  total  of  7,806  pupib,  which  are  divided 
into  the  said  classes,  much  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  have  no  statistical  account  of  private  colleges,  where  pupils  are 
lodged  and  boarded. 

The  religious  corporations  had  a  great  many  colleges  before  their  aboli- 
tion. In  the  southern  provinces  all  the  royal  colleges  were  in  the  hands 
of  Jesuits,  who  together  with  the  Padri  Scolopii,  Bamabiti,  and  other  re- 
ligious corporations,  monopolised  the  secondary  instruction  throughout 
Ita)y^  (with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,)  before  1859,  and  in  Piedmont 
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itadf  before  1848,  the  goYemment  retaining  die  light  more  or  less  efficftcioiia 
of  superviftioo.  In  Tuscany  and  Louibardy,  however,  even  bclore  1848, 
the  Jesuits  had  no  schools.  In  1853,  a  law  was  promulgated  in  Piedmont 
abolishing  and  disendowing  religious  corporations,  with  the  exception  of 
sneh  as  were  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  A  similar  law  was  made 
binding  throughout  Italy  in  1867.  The  question  whether  religious  corpo- 
rations, devoted  to  education,  should  be  dissolved,  was  widely  and  seriously 
debated  from  1860  to  1868,  when  a  law  was  passed  dissolving  them,  to- 
gether with  all  kinds  of  religious  corporations  still  remaining. 

Abolishment  and  disendowment  of  religious  corporations  did  not  imply 
prohibition  from  self-conversion  (when  possible,)  into  iree  associations, 
to  which,  when  so  constituted,  in  many  places  the  municipalities  have  en- 
trusted their  schools  and  colleges,  llie  statistics  of  lyceum  exauiinations, 
given  above,  show  that  they  maintained  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  instruction  would  justify. 

II.      SECONDARY   TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

ITie  conception  of  the  scope  of  technical  instruction  in  the  law  of  1859, 
18  very  broad,  but  the  provisions  made  are  not  sufficiently  definite,  its  aim 
is  defined  to  be,  **  to  give  young  men  wishing  to  embrace  a  special  career 
in  the  public  service,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  any  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial pursuit,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  a  proper  education,  both 
general  and  special."  It  b  evident  that  these  words  will  cover  an  infinite 
variety  of  schools. 

To  supply  such  instruction,  the  law  established  a  system  which  was 
certainly  insufficient ;  although,  under  the  impulse  of  the  State,  communi- 
ties taking  the  initiative,  many  institutions  of  a  new  form  and  with  more 
of  science  in  their  curriculum,  were  added  to  those  previou.:ly  existing. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  contented  themselves  with  determining 
that  technical  instruction  shall  be  of  two  grades,  each  grade  being  completed 
in  a  three  years'  course ;  that  instruction  of  the  first  grade  id  to  be  given  in 
so-called  technical  schools  (scuole  techniche),  and  that  of  the  second  grade 
in  the  technical  institutes  (UtitvUi  technici);  that  one  technical  school  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province ;  that  technical  imiiitutes 
shall  be  opened  *'  as  their  necessity  shall  be  felt,"  in  tliose  towns  which 
are  the  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity ;  that  the  costs  of 
technical  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  communes,  the  state  bearing 
one-half  only  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  that  the 
cost  of  technical  institutes  shall  be  shared  by  the  provinces,  whose  part  it 
is  to  supply  scientific  apparatus  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers — 
the  state,  giving  the  same  assistance  as  to  the  case  of  the  technical 
schools — and  the  communes  furnishing  the  premises  and  furniture. 

The  same  law  enacts  that  technical  schools,  and  technical  institutes, 
shall  be  kept  distinct  firom  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  management  of  both  shall  never  be  entrusted  to  the  same 
persons.    The  law,  then,  admits  in  no  manner  of  an  identification  of  these 
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two  clamea  of  schools,  not  even  of  the  first  three  gymnasium  classes,  with 
the  three  classes  of  the  technical  school. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  provisions  wen 
made  for  technical  schoob  of  the  first  grade : 

1.  Italian.  2.  French.  3.  Arithmetic  and  accounts.  4.  Elementary 
algebra  and  geometry.  5.  Drawing  and  calligraphy.  6.  Geography  and 
history.  7.  Elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  8,  l^o* 
tions  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens. 

In  technical  institutes,  the  following  branches  are  taoght : 

1.  Italian  literature.  2.  History  and  geography.  3.  English  and  Ger- 
man. 4.  Institutes  of  administrative  law  (diriito  ammmisiratwo),  5.  Po> 
litical  economy.  6.  Details  upon  commerce.  7.  Social  arithmetic.  8. 
Chemistry.  9.  Physics  and  elementary  mechanics.  10.  Algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry.  1 1.  Drawing  and  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.     12.     Agriculture  and  natural  history. 

It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  the  natural  and  economical  situation  of  the 
state  may  allow,  instruction  in  all  these  branches  shall  be  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  character.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  alt  the 
scholars  pursue  all  the  studies,  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections,  the 
studies  for  each  section  being  designated  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
particular  pursuits,  the  number  of  the  sections,  and  the  studies  in  each, 
varying  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  province. 

On  this  basis  has  the  fabric  of  technical  instruction  in  Italy  been  founded 
and  carried  up  thus  far.  It  might  appear  that  by  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
this  instruction  is  to  be  general  during  the  course  of  the  technical  school, 
and  special  in  that  of  the  institute.  This  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  the  direction  of  the  technical  course  was  divided  be* 
tween  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  whom  were 
assigned  the  technical  institutes,  a  measure  which  widened  more  and  more 
the  separation  between  these  two  institutions,  originally  intended  to  connect 

I.     TseroncAL  schools. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  better 
distribution  and  disposition  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law;  which 
regulations  have  been  by  separate  decrees  put  in  force  in  all  the  states, 
except  Tuscany,  where  the  law  and  by-laws  concerning  technical  educa- 
tion, published  by  the  provisional  government  on  March  i4th  of  the  same 
year,  are  still  in  force,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  general  system. 

The  following  b  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schoob  according  to  the 
regolations  of  September  19th,  1860,  with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
assigned  to  each : 

Fim  year.  Italian,  geography,  and  history,  each  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
Arithmetic,  callimphy,  km.  ornament  drawing,  each  five  lessons  of  one  hour. 

Second  year.  Italian,  geography,  history,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry,  each 
four  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Linear  and  ornament  drawing,  two  lessons 
«f  one  hour  and  a  half.    Fiench,  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
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mMfior.  .  IlaliMi,  googrmplMr,  histoiy,  and  nolioiw  on  the  rigbtt  and  dndM 
of  dtuenn,  each  throe  lessons  of  two  hours.  Algebra  and  elementary  mechan- 
ics, two  lessons  of  one  hoar  and  a  half.  French,  and  accounts,  each  Ibur  and  a 
luuf  hoon  weeldj,  in  three  lessons.  Architectural  drawing,  two  leasous  •f  one 
kMir  and  a  halL    Phjaics  and  chemistry,  four  lessons  of  one  hour. 

« 

If  tiie  law  Off  1859  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  tlie  state  abonld  haire 

lendered  assistance  only  to  such  technical  schools  as  were  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  and  many  schools  which  had  been  opened 
in  Piedmont  imder  the  provisions  of  the  anterior  law  of  May  11,  1858,  not 
in  snch  chief  towns,  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  The 
proriidons  of  this  anterior  law  were  therefore  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  a 
subsidy  was  promised  by  the  State  to  all  commnnes  endowed  with  technical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisional  government  of  1860,  while 
promulgating  the  law  of  1859,  did  not  completely  provide  for  the  execution 
of  Hiat  part  of  it  concerning  the  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes  and  the  State.  In  Sicily  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  law  by  which  technical  schools  were  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
the  State.  Besides,  technical  schools  did  not,  in  aU  places,  assume  the 
character  of  State  institutions ;  that  is,  institutions  the  nomination  of  whose 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  bears  half  the  expense  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  the  province  of  Emilia,  viz :  in  the  ex-duchies  of 
Farma  and  Modeha,  and  the  Romagna,  these  schools  preserved  their  com- 
munal character,  by  a  decree  of  January  21,  1860,'althou^  subsidised  by 
tiie  State ;  that  is,  their  administration  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  be- 
longed to  the  communes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  do  away 
iHth  these  irregtdarities,  and  to  render  the  system  uniform.  Parliament 
has  been  content  with  meeting  the  expenses  for  developing  the  system  of 
technical  instruction  as  demands  were  made,  and  the  ministers  have,  by 
means  of  ordinances,  regulated  the  distribution  of  these  fiinds  among  the 
commnnes  wishing  to  open  new  schools. 

Technical  schools  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  anilioritSes  on  which 
Hiey  are  dependent  for  their  administration,  divided  into  government,  as- 
similated, and  {h>e.  Government  schools  are  subsidized,  managed  and 
directed  by  the  State.  Assimilated  schools  are  those  managed  and  directed 
by  comni^es,  widi  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  governing  State  schools 
wi&  respect  to  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  amocmt  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  distribution  of  studies,  hours,  etc.  finally,  fipee  or  non-state 
schools  are  those  managed  by  communes  or  provinces,  on  whatever  system 
may  seem  best  to  themselves,  and  governed  by  their  own  officials. 

Tike  government  technical  schools  were  attended  in  the  scholastic  year 
1868-69,  by  5,868  pupils,  as  follows :  Class  I— students,  8,427 ;  aaditors, 
154.  Class  IL— students,  1,911 ;  auditors,  126.  Class  IQ;— stodents,  1,198 ; 
auditors,  117.    The  number  of  the  schools  was  55. 

Assimilated  schools  to  the  number  of  72  were  attended  as  follows  <  Class 
I— students,  1,861 ;  auditors,  89.  Class  II — students,  1,540;  auditors,  80. 
Class  UI-Hitudents,  981 ;  auditors,  98.     Total,  4,594. 

Jh»  free  tdMols  leaclied  tiie  high  number  of  188,  aad  wera  aMeaded  by 
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two  damea  of  schools,  not  even  of  the  first  three  gymnashiiii  classes,  with 
the  three  classes  of  the  technical  school. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  provisionB  wen 
made  for  technical  schoob  of  the  first  grade : 

1.  Italian.  2.  French.  3.  Arithmetic  and  accoitnti.  4.  Elementarjr 
algebra  and  geometry.  5.  Drawing  and  calligraphy.  6.  Geography  and 
history.  7.  Elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  8,  Ho» 
OouB  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens. 

In  technical  institutes,  the  following  branches  are  taoght : 

1.  Italian  literature.  2.  History  and  geography.  3.  English  and  Ger- 
man. 4.  Institutes  of  administrative  law  (diriito  amminisiratwo).  5.  Po> 
litical  economy.  6.  Details  upon  commerce.  7.  Social  arithmetic.  8. 
Chemistry.  9.  Physics  and  elementary  mechanics.  10.  Algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry.  11.  Drawing  and  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.    12.     Agriculture  and  natural  history. 

It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  the  natural  and  economical  situation  of  the 
state  may  allow,  instruction  in  all  these  branches  shall  be  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  character.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  alt  the 
scholars  pursue  all  the  studies,  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections,  the 
studies  for  each  section  being  designated  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
particular  pursuits,  the  number  of  the  sections,  and  the  studies  in  each, 
varying  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  province. 

On  this  basis  has  the  fiUnic  of  technical  instruction  in  Italy  been  founded 
and  carried  up  thus  far.  It  might  appear  that  by  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
this  instruction  is  to  be  general  during  the  course  of  the  technical  school, 
and  special  in  that  of  the  institute.  This  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  the  direction  of  the  technical  course  was  divided  be* 
tween  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  whom  were 
asngned  the  technical  institutes,  a  measure  which  widened  more  and  more 
the  separation  between  these  two  institutions,  originally  intended  to  connect 

I.      TBCfEXICAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  better 
distribution  and  disposition  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law;  which 
regulations  have  been  by  separate  decrees  put  in  force  in  all  the  states, 
except  Tuscany,  where  the  law  and  by-laws  concerning  technical  educa- 
tion, published  by  the  provisional  government  on  March  i4th  of  the  same 
year,  are  still  in  force,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  general  system. 

The  following  is  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schools  according  to  the 
regulations  of  September  19th,  1860,  with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
assigned  to  each : 

Fim  ytar,  Italian,  geography,  and  history,  each  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
Arithmetic,  calligrsphy,  km.  ornament  drawing,  each  five  lessons  of  one  hoar. 

Second  year.  Italian,  geography,  history,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry,  each 
four  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Linear  and  ornament  drawing,  two  lessons 
«f  one  hour  and  a  half.    French,  five  lessons  of  two  hoars. 
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mMfior.  IlaliMi,  googrmplnr,  history,  and  nolioiw  on  the  riglitt  and  dndM 
of  dtuens,  each  three  lessons  of  two  hours.  Algebra  and  elementary  mechan- 
ics, two  lessons  of  one  hoar  and  a  half.  French,  and  accounts,  each  four  and  a 
half  houn  weeldy,  in  three  lessons.  Arcbituctaral  drawing,  two  leasoui  •f  one 
kMir  and  a  half.    Phyaics  and  chemistry,  four  lessons  of  one  hour. 

« 

If  tiie  law  Off  1959  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  tUite  ahonld  haire 

lendered  asristanee  only  to  such  technical  schools  as  were  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  and  many  schools  which  had  been  opened 
in  Piedmont  under  the  provisions  of  the  anterior  law  of  May  11,  18M,  not 
in  snch  chief  towns,  would  hare  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  The 
proriidons  of  this  anterior  law  were  therefore  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  a 
subsidy  was  promised  by  the  State  to  all  commnnes  endowed  with  technical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisional  government  of  1860,  while 
promulgating  the  law  of  1859,  did  not  completely  provide  for  the  execution 
of  Hiat  part  of  it  concerning  the  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes  and  the  State.  In  Sicily  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  law  by  which  technical  schools  were  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
the  State.  Besides,  technical  schools  did  not,  in  aU  places,  assume  the 
character  of  State  institutions ;  that  is,  institutions  the  nominadon  of  whose 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  bears  half  the  expense  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  the  province  of  Emilia,  viz :  in  the  ex-duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modeha,  and  the  Romagna,  these  schools  preserved  thehr  com- 
munal character,  by  a  decree  of  January  21,  1860,'althott^  subsidised  by 
tiie  State ;  that  is,  their  administration  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  be- 
longed to  the  communes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  do  away 
iHth  these  irregulaiities,  and  to  render  the  system  uniform.  Parliament 
has  been  content  with  meeting  the  expenses  for  developing  the  system  of 
technical  instruction  as  demands  were  made,  and  the  ministers  have,  by 
means  of  ordinances,  regulated  the  distribution  of  these  fimds  among  the 
communes  wishing  to  open  new  schools. 

Technical  schools  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which 
^ley  are  dependent  for  their  administration,  divided  into  government,  as- 
similated, and  fh>e.  Government  schools  are  subsidized,  managed  and 
directed  by  the  State.  Assimilated  schools  are  those  managed  and  directed 
by  coomipnes,  widi  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  governing  State  schools 
iri&  respect  to  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  distribution  of  studies,  hours,  etc.  Finally,  fine  or  non-state 
•diools  are  those  managed  by  communes  or  provinces,  on  whatever  system 
may  seem  best  to  themselves,  and  governed  by  their  own  officials. 

Tike  government  technical  schools  were  attended  in  the  scholastic  year 
1868-69,  by  5,868  pupils,  as  follows :  Class  I — students,  8,427 ;  auditors, 
154.  Class  n— students,  1,911 ;  auditors,  126.  Class  II][— students,  1,188 ; 
snditors,  117.    The  number  of  the  schools  was  55. 

Assimilated  schoob  to  the  number  of  72  were  attended  as  foUows:  Class 
l-'tlndents,  1,861;  auditors,  89.  Class  II— students,  1,540;  auditors,  80. 
Class  UI-Hitudents,  981 ;  auditors,  93.    Total,  4,594. 

Hm  free  aelMols  seaehed  tiie  high  number  of  188,  and  wera  attended  by 
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6,495  pupils :  Class  I — students,  2,721 ;  auditors,  223.  Class  11 — students, 
1,971;  auditors,  171.     Class  III — students,  1,255;  auditors,  154. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  students  in  the  first  grade  of  technical 
instruction  was  16,957,  of  which  15,750  were  regular  students,  and  1,207 
auditors,  divided  among  th^  three  classes  as  follows :  Class  I — students, 
7,609;  auditors,  466.  Class  II— students,  5,422;  auditors,  377.  Class  III 
— students,  3,319;  auditors,  364. 

An  auditor  here,  as  elsewhere,  signifies  one  who  is  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  course  without  having  submitted  to  the  regular  examination  for  ma- 
triculation, and  consequently  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  examinations  for 
advancement  (promozione),  nor  for  a  license  or  degree  {esame  di  licenza). 

II.      TECHNICAL   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1859  gave  the  appellation  of  technical  institutes  to  those  ed- 
ucational establishments  wherein  technical  instruction  of  the  second  grade 
was  to  be  given.  It  appeared,  however,  to  enact  that  instruction  of  this 
grade  should  be  as  special  as  that  of  the  first  grade  was  general,  directing 
that  the  technical  institute  be  divided  into  special  sections,  as  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  attempted  to  realize  this*  provision  by  the  regulation  of 
1860,  while  technical  instruction  still  appertained  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  institute  was  divided  into  four  sections — the  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial,  the  agricultural,  the  chemical,  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sections.  Contrary  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  which 
had  fixed  the  duration  of  the  course  at  three  years,  it  was  established  that 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  the  first  three  sections,  and  three  in  the  fourth. 
The  institute  might  be  incomplete,  or  complete,  that  is,  provided  with  all 
fi^ur  sections,  in  which  case  the  full  corps  of  instructors  included  ten  pro- 
fessors, three  institutors  (istuton)  and  supplementary  teachers,  with  four 
assistants,  the  chairs  being  as  follows :  1  professor  of  Italian  literature,  his- 
tory, and  geography;  1  of  political  economy  and  the  history  of  commerce 
and  industry;  1  of  physics;  1  of  general  chemistry,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, with  assaying;  1  of  technological  chemistry;  1  of  natural  history 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  elements  (materie  prime)  ;  1  of  agriculture ;  1  of 
mathematics;  1  of  mechanics  and  the  drawing  of  engines,  and  1  of  draw- 
ing; a  supplementary  master  of  English  and  the  other  modem  languages; 
1  of  the  elements  of  commercial  and  administrative  law,  and  1  of  accounts; 
an  assistant  at  the  cabinet  of  physics,  at  the  cabinet  of  general  chemiatry, 
and  at  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

On  November  28th,  1861,  the  technical  institutes  passed  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  had  been  established  with- 
out well  defined  functions  about  eighteen  months  previously,  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  transfer  being  that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  to  make  provisions  for  general  culture,  while  that  of  the 
technical  institutes  is  to  give  a  special  and  final  practical  trainings  since 
no  school  but  the  workshop  is  to  succeed  them. 

The  Department  of  Agricultore  and  Conmierce  entered  inunediately  into 
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actiTity ;  in  1862  a  Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  was  created, 
and  chained  with  the  same  functions  as  those  which  the  law  of  1859 
assigned  to  the  Superior  Council  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  other 
branches  of  public  instruction.  This  new  Coun<jil,  which  discharged 
its  functions  gratuitously,  proved  to  be  slow,  and  accomplished  its  work 
quite  inefficiently. 

Meanwliile,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  did  not  introduce  any  changes  into  the  reg- 
ulations of  1860.  Experience  showed  that  two  years  was  an  insufficient 
period  for  the  sections  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  did  the  three 
years  devoted  to  physics  and  mathematics  better  meet  the  demand.  The 
section  of  chemistry  remained  without  students.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  which  were  corrected  in  some  way  or  other,  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment institutes  was  on  the  increase.  In  1861-62  only  six  existed;  at 
the  close  of  1865  the  number  of  government,  provincial,  communal,  and 
private  institutes  was  59,  33  being  government  institutes,  13  assimilated, 
and  13  non-state,  of  which  last  5  were  private  establishments. 

In  October,  1865,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  issued 
new  regulations,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  institutes,  calculated  to 
give,  so  far  as  the  administration  was  concerned,  greater  freedom  to  the 
institutes,  but  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  liberty  of  private  instruction. 

The  title  of  government  institutes  was  continued  to  those  aided  by  the 
government,  and  which  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  the  regular  diploma, 
after  due  examinations  and  the  exhibition  of  all  legal  certificates.  In 
order  that  a  non-government  institute  may  obtain  this  privilege  it  must 
become  assimilated,  that  is,  it  must  conform  to  the  rules  governing  state 
institutions. 

Each  section  of  the  institute,  according  to  the  regulations,  imparts  spe- 
cial instruction  for  a  particular  career  or  profession,  in  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial life,  navigation  or  agriculture.  In  regard  to  expenditures,  the  sal- 
aries of  masters  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  the  premises  and  fur- 
niture at  that  of  the  commune,  and  the  apparatus,  engines,  books,  &c.,  at 
that  of  the  province.  Similarly,  the  state,  the  province,  and  the  commune, 
were  to  have  an  equal  share. in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  through 
a  local  committee  of  supervision,  consisting  of  four  members;  the  first 
three  being  chosen  by  the  provincial  council,  the  communal  council,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  union,  the  last  two  by  the  prefect  of  the  prov- 
ince where  the  institute  is  located.  The  functions  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the  institute  arc  very  numer- 
ous. In  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  local  committee  is  called  upon  to  act 
on  proposals  from  the  council  of  the  institute  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  hours,  rules  of  discipline,  examination  subjects,  text-books,  detailed  pro- 
grammes, etc.  The  council  of  the  institute,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  pro- 
posals on  such  matters,  consists  of  all  the  teachers,  presided  over  by  the 
PrcueSy  or  president  of  the  institute  itself.  The  natural  result,  whether 
Ibr  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  exercise  of  influence  by  the  teachers  is,  that 
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there  is  much  diyersity  among  the  technical  institutes  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

The  sections  into  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  regulations  of 
1865  to  divide  technical  instruction  were  as  follows: 

.  Agriculture  and  land  mensuration.  Pupils  receiving  the  certificate  of 
license  aHer  due  examination,  were  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  **  expert 
surrejor/'  and,  if  versed  in  sylviculture,  to  the  additional  title  of  **  expert 
forest  surveyor."  They  were  furthermore  acknowledged  as  *'  expert  agro- 
nomists," could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  if  acquainted  with  Latin,  to  the  university  course  of  chemistry  and 
pharmaceutics,  and  enjoyed  preference  in  the  nomination  to  vacancies 
among  the  *'  forest  guards,"  or  the  assistants  in  public  worics. 

2.  Commerce  and  adndnistration.  Those  obtaining  a  license  from  this 
department  received  the  diploma  of  **  experts  in  commerce." 

8.  Mechanical  construction,  giving  the  title  of  experts  in  mechanics  and 
construction. 

4.  Mercantile  marine.  Certificates  granted  in  this  section  give  their 
possessors  the  right  to  present  themselves  at  the  examinations  prescribed, 
in  order  to  obtain  any  of  the  following  degrees  from  the  minister  of  the 
navy :  1.  Navigator  of  the  high  seas  (CapUano  di  lungo  cor  so),  2.  Naval 
engineer  of  first  class.  8.  Ship  builder  of  first  class.  4.  Captain  of  coast- 
ing vessels  (Capitdno  digran  cabotaggio).  5.  Naval  engineer  of  second 
class.     6.  Master.     7.  Ship  builder  of  second  class. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  Licenses  granted  in  this  section  give 
the  title  of  experts  in  mineralogic  and  metallurgic  industry. 

6.  Accounts,  with  the  title  expert  accountants.  Public  offices  are  very 
often  conferred  upon  expert  accountants,  whether  government,  provincial, 
or  communal,  and  particularly  places  in  savings  banks. 

7.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 

8.  Mechanical  industries. 

9.  Physical  and  chemical  industries. 

Diplomas  in  the  last  three  sections  confer  the  title  of  experts  in  industry, 
with  specifications  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  student  has  di- 
rected his  attention  theoretically  and  practically.  The  various  branches 
are  as  follows:  (a)  tanning  and  dressing  sldns;  (b)  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures;  (c)  industrial  engraving  and  printing,  (d)  w<Mrking in iat, 
acids,  and  soaps;  (e)  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  substances;  (/)  wool 
and  flax  manufactures ;  (g)  lithological  industjy ;  (h)  silk  and  velvet  man- 
ufacture ;  (i)  science  and  art  of  coloring ;  (j)  manufacture  of  scientific 
implements ;  (k)  telegraphy ;  (I)  manufacture  of  sulphur. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  regulations  of  1865.  But  if  they 
were  carried  out  and  found  useful  in  respect  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment|  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  those  concerning  the  division  of  the  in- 
stitute into  sections.  Of  the  nine  sections  prescribed  by  the  said  regula- 
tions, only  five  were  actually  established,  viz :  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce  and  administration  with  the  addition  of  the  section  of  ao- 
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OOBiitfl,  of  phjraics  and  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  construction,  of  min- 
eralo^  and  metallurgy,  and  of  mercantile  marine.  But  the  number  of 
these  sections  in  each  institute  yaries  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  1866,  the  section  of  naval  education  received  a  separate  organiza- 
tioOy  being  divided  from  the  other  sections  of  the  institute.  By  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Marine,  naval  instruction  of  the  first  degree  was  given  in 
oaval  schools,  that  of  the  second  degree  by  schools  of  mercantile  marine. 
In  the  former  is  granted  the  title  of  Capitano  di  gran  cabotaggio — ^hip 
builders  or  engineers  of  the  second  class — aflcr  due  examinatiou,  which 
may  be  general  for  all  degrees,  or  special  for  each  special  degree,  llie 
hitter  give  the  title  of  Capitano  di  lungo  cono — first  class  ship  builders^and 
first  class  engineers. 

Examinations  in  technical  branches  are,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
1865,  of  three  kinds,  each  being  both  written  and  oral,  viz :  examinations 
lor  (1)  admission  to  any  class  of  the  institute ;  (2)  advancement  from  one 
claas  to  the  other;  (3)  license  at  the  close  of  the  course.  A  natural  con- 
sequence of  confiding  the  technical  institutes  and  technical  schools  to  dif- 
ferent departments  is,  that  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  ibrmer 
is  required  of  all  candidates,  whatever  their  previous  history,  although  the 
regulations  exempt  the  graduates  of  government  or  assimilated  technical 
schools  firom  such  examination.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  graduates 
of  the  latter  do  not  present  themselves,  and  that  many  of  the  candidates 
have  not  attended  the  technical  school.  Committees  ibr  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  appointed  by  the  local  municipal  boards ;  those  for  the  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  (esami  di  promozione)  are  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  those  subjects  upon  which  the  examinations  are  held.  The 
presiding  officer  in  both  is  the  Prases  of  the  institute.  In  1868  a  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  the  examination,  similar  to  that  made  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  lyceum  examinations  for  a  license.  According  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  1865  the  license  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  were  to 
be  held  in  every  state  institute  by  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  section  respectively,  with  the  addition  of  those  persons 
whom  the  local  Board  of  Vigilance  might  deem  proper  to  add.  'Ais  com- 
mittee was  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  former  examining  in  Italian 
literature,  geography,  history,  French,  and  English  or  Grerman,  with  similar 
general  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  examinations,  the  latter 
examining  in  those  special  subjects  completing  the  programme  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  institute.  But  after  1868  the  right  of  examining  the 
written  answers  to  the  examination  was  given  to  a  Central  Committee  or 
Board  fi>rmed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  rest 
of  the  examination  being  assigned  to  local  committees,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Board.  There  are  at  the 
examination  of  both  the  summer  and  autumn  session  three  themes  selected 
finom  the  programmes  <^  instruction,  as  prescribed  by  the  government,  by 
the  Central  Board,  the  sealed  package  containing  them  being  opened  by 
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the  delegates  or  commissioners  of  that  Board  in  the  presence  of  the  candi- 
dates and  the  local  committees.  The  candidates  can  choose  among  these 
themes. 

Each  examiner  can  give  ten  points,  and  an  average  of  six  points  is  the 
standard  of  approbation,  but  a  rank  of  only  Ave  points  on  any  one  subject 
causes  the  candidate  to  be  rejected,  as  does  also  a  stand  under  six  on  three 
separate  subjects,  although  candidates  who  fail  on  only  three  points  are  al- 
lowed another  examination  (esaine  di  riparazione)  when  the  autumn  session 
is  held. 

The  central  board  has  dischai^ed  its  duties  well  during  these  two  years, 
the  first  of  its  existence,  or  at  least  has  not  been  subject  to  those  dissen- 
sions which  have  so  much  impeded  the  efficiency  of  the  committees  of  the 
lyceum  examinations  for  license,  and  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  these  last  and  the  appointment  of  new  committees  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  from  among  its  own  members,  which 
should  be  directed  not  to  reject  or  approve  of  the  candidates,  but  to  give 
prizes  to  the  most  deserving,  and  to  inspect  the  action  of  the  examiners 
by  giving  the  written  answers  a  careful  examination  some  time  in  the  year. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  results  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
local  examination  committees  for  the  technical  institutes  are  composed  of 
professors  connected  with  them,  while  the  committees  for  the  lyceums  are 
composed  of  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  these  institutions.  Therefore 
the  professors  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Classical  Central  Exam- 
ination Board,  but  had  no  reason  for  assuming  such  an  attitude  to  the 
Central  Technical  Board. 

Statistics  of  Technical  Institutes. 

The  number  of  technical  institutes  has  rapidly  increased,  being  59  at 
the  end  of  1865,  and  84  at  the  close  of  1869.  Of  these  47  were  govern- 
ment institutes,  35  communal  and  provincial,  and  two  private.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  also  increased,  being  880,  of  whom  600  were  in  state 
institutes,  142  in  the  assimilated, and  138  in  the  free;  agronomy  and  land 
mensur^ion  had  40  sections,  with  350  candidates ;  commercial  and  admin- 
trative  knowledge,  82  sections,  220  candidates;  mechanics  and  construc- 
tion— for  a  license,  24  sections,  126  candidates;  for  diploma,  12  sections» 
51  candidates;  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  2  sections,  8  candidates;  mer- 
cantile marine — Capitani  di  lungo  corso,  5  sections,  58  candidates ;  di  gran 
cabotaggio,  8  sections,  52  candidates ;  ship  builders  of  first  class,  5  sections, 
11  candidates;  engineers,  2  sections,  8  candidates;  total,  180  sections, 
880  candidates. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  approved — 257  from  state  institutes;  65 
from  tliose  assimilated;  58  from  those  free;  total,  380.  Deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects — 280  from  state  institutes;  61  from  those  assimi* 
lated;  58  from  those  free;  total,  399.  Rejected — 63  from  state  institutes; 
16  from  those  assimilated;  22  from  those  free;  total,  101. 
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The  comparison  of  the  ases  of  the  candidates  is  carious  and  instructiTe, 
ahowiog  that  pupils  of  the  technical  institutes  are  not  recruited  in  a  regular 
manner.  There  were  5  candidates  of  15  years  of  age,  35  of  16,  85  of  1 7, 
147  of  18,  164  of  19,  134  of  20,  107  of  21,  50  of  22,  43  of  23,  26  of  24, 
21  of  25,  51  abore  25,  and  12  of  unknown  age. 

Examination  Feet. — ^Instruction  in  technical  schools  wasi,  according  to 
the  law  of  1859,  gratuitous  as  in  elementary  school.«,  but  a  by-law  of  Jan- 
nary  3d,  1867,  fixed  the  following  fees:  5  liras  for  admission  examination, 
8  for  annual  matriculation,  and  10  for  license  examinations.  Pupils  of  the 
technical  institutes  paid  fees  from  the  first  These  last  were  fixed  by  the 
law  of  January  3d,  1867,  at  30  liras  for  admission  examinations,  40  for  an- 
nual matriculation,  and  60  for  the  license  examinations. 

Appointment  and  Salaries  of  Profensors. — Titular  professors  in  technical 
schools  and  institutes  are  by  law  chosen  by  competition,  under  the  same 
rules  as  those  which  regulate  the  nominations  to  professorships  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum.  Owing  to  the  haste  which  prevailed  when  these 
establishments  were  opened,  the  competitive  examinations  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  teachers  are,  therefore,  with  some  exceptions,  much  inferior 
to  those  needed,  and  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a  contour. 

Technical  masters  receive  the  same  salaries  as  those  allowed  to  profess- 
ors in  the  g}'mnasiums  and  lycoums,  but  these  vary,  acconling  as  the  estab- 
lishment belongs  to  the  state,  or  to  the  commune,  or  to  individuals,  or  an 
association,  dlfTerent  contracts  being  made  in  different  circumstunccs. 

SUPERIOR  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framcrs  of  the  law  of  1859,  to  en- 
tirely separate  classical  and  technical  education,  the  former  being  com- 
pleted by  the  university,  the  latter  by  superior  technical  institutes.  But 
the  law  has  not  efTected  this  object,  as  it  has  merely  ordered  that  a  Royal 
Superior  Institute  for  technical  education  shall  be  opened  at  Milan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  a  sdiool  of  application  (jtcuola 
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d*applicazione)  for  civil  engineers,  and  another  for  land  sunreyors;  and 
that  teachers  in  superior  technical  institutes  are  to  #DJ07  the  title,  rauk, 
and  salary  of  university  professors. 

Though  such  a  regulation  appeared  to  estaibltsh  a  superior  technical 
training  differing  from  university  education,  it,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at 
the  opposite  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  ei^neers  in  Turin,  which 
was  also  acknowledged  as  a  department  of  the  univeni^  ftcolty  of  i^ysical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  an  ill  defined  basis,  tliefre  dioold  remain 
much  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  combining  soperior  technical  train- 
ing with  middle  and  university  education.  Pupils  aro  admitted  to  the 
university  faculty  of  mathematics,  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  license 
from  the  third  year  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sectioii  of  the  insti- 
tute, as  equivalent  to  one  from  the  classical  lycenm.  The  reablt  is,  that  the 
former  course  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  there  being  two  years  less  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  courses  of  the 
Superior  Technical  Institute  who  have  not  previously  finidied  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  faculty  of  mathematics,  and  undergone  special  ex- 
aminations on  subjects  connected  with  it.  Pupils  may  thus  paaa  finom  a 
technical  institute  into  a  university  faculty,  and  not  into  a  superior  technical 
institute.  Meanwhile  these  two  years  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  might 
well  be  compressed  into  one,  for  those  intending  to  emlnrace  any  of  thoae 
careers  for  which  the  technical  institute  gives  preliminary  training ;  but 
there  is  no  existing  institution  where  this  year  could  be  thus  employed. 
The  municipal  corporation  of  Milan,  which  has  made  a  proposition  to  open 
such  a  school  at  its  own  expense,  encounters  serious  difficulties,  while  the 
mathematical  faculties  of  the  universities  oppose  vigorously  this  step,  aa 
calculated  to  take  away  a  large  number  of  their  present  auditors,  an  op* 
position  that  is  seconded  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  to  which 
department  the  superior  technical  schools  are  assigned. 

There  are  at  present  in  Italy  three  technical  institutes  of  the  superior 
grad,  viz :  the  Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  the 
Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  NapleSi  and  the  Superior 
Technical  iBsUtute  at  MilaHi 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Thxbb  are  three  classes  of  institutions  where  instruction,  which  may 
be  called  superior,  is  imparted  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  1.  The  Si*it*n- 
tificand  Literary  Institute  at  Florence;  2.  llie  Univcmities ;  8.  Hic  Su- 
perior Technical  Institutions.  But  the  exact  field  of  eai^h  of  thvM^  cIosm^s 
of  institutions  has  not  been  distinctly  marked  out  or  occupied.  We  must^ 
therefore,  examine  each  class  by  itself.  Of  the  technical  schoolH  of  all 
grades,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

I.    SUPERIOR   IK8TITUTK  AT  FLORENCE. 

The  proYisional  government  of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1859,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  city  of  Florence  a  neat  of  learning,  while  it  was  in  danger 
of  losing  its  political  importance  as  capital  of  a  grand  duchy,  iiuucd  a  de- 
cree to  bring  together  and  consolidate  into  one  large  institution,  the  cUflfiT. 
ent  and  scattered  schools  existing  there  at  that  time,  whose  origins  were 
to  be  traced  back  to  times  more  or  less  ancient.  The  govcmm(*nt.,  tli(>n)- 
fore,  created  an  Institute,  consisting  of  five  faculties  or  sections,  viz :  juris- 
prudence, belles  lettres,  philosophy,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  natund 
sciences.  The  end  in  view  was  to  complete  the  university  course  by  sup- 
plying to  students  the  means  of  improving  their  studies  in  a  practiiral  as  ' 
well  as  speculative  direction. 

The  institution  of  new  faculties  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  legislator  had 
no  precise  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  that,  as  he  himself  avowinl, 
he  had  not  the  means  to  execute  it. 

The  courses  in  tiie  faculty  of  jurisprudence  were  as  follows:  1.  Civil 
and  commercial  jurisprudence,  and  judiciary  law,  and  the  theory  of  4'vi- 
dences  in  penal  judgment.  2.  Criminal  jurisprudence.  8.  Civil  judiciary 
law  and  theory  of  evidences.  4.  Constitutional  law.  6.  Social  econumy. 
6.  Administrative  law.     7.  Statistics. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  in  a  hijijh  school  of  jurispmdonro,  the  Roman 
law,  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law  should  have  been  omitted. 

The  faculty  of  belles  lettres  and  philosophy  was  constituted  thus :  1. 
History  of  philosophy.  2.  Oratory  and  Italian  poetry.  8.  Philosophy  of 
history.  4.  History  of  the  Italian  literature.  5.  History  and  the  art  of 
war.  6.  History  of  Italy.  7.  Latin  literature.  8.  Indo-German  lan- 
guages. 9.  Sanskrit  10.  Arabic  language  and  literature.  II.  Arche- 
ology.    12.  Diplomacy  and  paleography.     18.  Chinese  language. 
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We  need  hardly  point  out  the  many  defects  and  superfluities,  and  the 
extraordinary  vagueness  of  the  organization  of  this  faculty. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery  consists  of  the  following  branches : 
1.  General  clinical  medicine.  2.  General  clinical  surgery.  8.  Clinical 
midwifery.  4.  Clinical  medicine  for  mental  diseases.  5.  Clinical  medi- 
cine for  ophthalmia.  6.  Clinical  medicine  for  cutaneous  diseases.  7. 
Clinical  medicine  for  venereal  diseases.  8.  Pathological  anatomy.  9. 
Histological  anatomy.  10.  Organic  pathological  chemistry.  11.  Experi- 
mental toxicology.  12,  Legal  medicine.  13.  Pathological  histology.  14. 
Medical  botany.     15.  History  of  medicine. 

A  secondary  section  follows,  where  students  are  taught :  1.  Pharma- 
cology. 2.  Practical  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  3..  Toxicology.  4.  Or- 
ganic pathological  chemistry. 

The  faculty  of  natural  sciences  embraces:  1.  Astronomy.  2.  Physics. 
3.  Zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  4.  Comparative  Zoolog}",  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  invertebrates.  5.  Botany.  6.  Geology.  7.  Metallur- 
gy.    8.    Mineralogy. 

At  first  each  chair  was  filled,  but  as  time  went  by,  and  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  the  new  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  belles  lettres  being  po- 
litical men,  were  called  to  other  pursuits,  most  of  the  chairs  became  va- 
cant, and  the  Italian  government  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  fill  them 
again.  Such  an  unsettled  state  of  things  lasted  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  belles  lettres  not  having  their  full 
staff  of  professors  and  their  usual  amount  of  students,  a  condition  that 
was  shared  too  by  the  faculty  of  natural  sciences.  The  faculty  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  alone  continued  in  its  old  track. 

By  a  decree  of  September  22,  1867,  the  character  of  the  institution  was 
radically  modified.  The  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  though  unaffected  by 
the  decree,  was  practically  abolished.  The  faculties  of  belles  lettres  and 
natural  sciences  were  transformed  into  a  normal  school  for  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  delivering  certificates  to  its  students  by  which  they  were 
authorized  to  teach  in  their  respective  sciences.  With  respect  to  the  fac- 
ulty of -medicine  and  surgery,  its  courses  were  distributed  between  the 
Florence  institution  and  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena ;  the  last  two 
years  being  passed  at  the  former,  and  the  first  four  at  the  latter ;  the 
entire  course  consisting  of  six  years. 

Our  readers  will  get  an  idea  of  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
university,  by  examining  the  programme  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and 
philology  (1868-69),  which  we  here  transcribe.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
teachers  give  public  lessons  which  any  one  may  attend,  and  private  in- 
structions to  which  matriculated  students  alone  are  admitted.  Public  les- 
sons are  lectures  of  one  hour,  sometimes  less ;  the  private  instructions, 
or  entertiunments,  are  called  converscuioni,  lasting  about  one  hour,  where 
students  are  at  liberty  to  question  the  teachers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  in  their  turn. 
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Programme. 

fiiterafMre  (3  honn  a  week). — Two  public  loetorcs,  one  conTenaxion*. 
Tbe  Divina  Commedia  will  be  expounded. 

Zddim  Uterature  (3  houn). — Two  lectures,  one  conve^-fiazione,  including  lectures 
€a  pbonologj,  morphology,  and  the  historical  motives  of  the  epos,  by  expound- 
ing Viigil. 

Greek  literature  (3  hours).— One  lecture,  two  conTcrsazioni.     The  lecture  is  on 
the  histovT  of  Greek  poetry  ;  the  conversazioni  on  the  Attic  dialect 
^  ArduBologif  (3  hours). — Two  lectures,  one  conversazione.    Lectures  on  the  an- 
liquities  of  the  African  race. 

AneieHt  ami  modem  history  (3  hours). — Two  lectures  and  one  conversazione. 
The  lectures  are  on  the  history  of  Italy  and  the  modem  method  of  treating  an- 
dent  history. 

Pedagogy  ( I  hour). — On  the  means  of  developing  man's  intellectual  ])ower. 

HiMtory  of  pkiioeopkif  (3  hours). — One  l(%ture,  two  conven«zioni.  Lecture  on 
the  history  of  theism  from  Leibnitz  up  to  the  U^^inning  of  the  19th  century. 

Moral  and  speadtUive  philooojthii  (3  nours). — Two  lectures  and  one  conversa- 
lione.  Lecture  on  moral  philosophy,  demonstrating  the  connection  between  the 
(ood  and  the  true. 

The  above  studies  are  compulsory.    The  following  are  optional : 

Orifnttd  languages,  including  lectures  on  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  (2  hours  each). 

Diplomacy  and  paleography  (3  hours).— Lectures. 

Siatietiee  ( 1  hour). — A  lecture. 

The  Zend  Avesia  (1  hour). — A  free  course  on  its  language  and  literature. 

From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  Florence  Institution  it  will  be 
Been  tliat  it  fails  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  a 
normal  school  for  teachers  of  secondary  classical  instruction,  having  chairs 
of  Oriental  languages  in  its  section  of  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  and  a 
school  for  the  last  years  of  the  course  of  medicine  in  its  section  of  medi- 
cine. The  chairs  of  natural  sciences  have  an  incomplete  organization  and 
no  students. 

In  1868-69,  there  were  157  students  attending  the  Florence  Institute ; 
16  attending  the  normal  course,  24  in  the  complementary,  and  10  in  the 
special  courses  of  philosophy  and  philology ;  40  studying  medicine ;  24 
pharmaceutics,  of  which  ten  were  ** regular'*  auditors;  and  37  females  in 
the  midwifery  class. 

n.    THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

Before  we  explain  the  present  organization  of  the  Italian  universities, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  relate  their  history,  the 
majority  of  which  have  had  a  common  internal  development,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  various  seats  of  learning  that  have  sprung  up  on  different 
occasions  and  for  different  purposes  in  the  many  states  and  towns  of 
Italy. 

Jlislorical  Development  of  existing  Universities, 

Hiese  seats  of  learning  are  now  less  numerous  than  they  were  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  our  days  there  are  no  universities  at  Milan,  Florence,  or 
Yercelli ;  yet  their  number  is  still  much  too  great,  as  will  be  seen  hei*e- 
after.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  short  recital  of  the  history  of  each 
of  the  existing  universities,  dividing  them  for  this  purpose  into  govern- 
ment or  State  universities  and  free  universities,  following  with  a  history 
of  their  internal  development. 
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1.     State  UniverMet. 

BoLOGKA. — Among  the  Italian  cities,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  claimed  the  right  of  independence,  extending  these  claims 
later,  during  the  long  struggles  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  Bo^ 
logna  was  not  the  last ;  and  beside  taking  a  very  important  part  in  the 
event«  of  that  epoch,  she  acquired  a  lofUer  and  more  durable  glory  from 
the  culture  of  knowled<re. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  there  came  from  Ravenna  to 
Bologna  Irnerius,  who  commenced  lecturing  on  Justinian,  collecting  around 
him  a  select  circle  of  pupils,  among  whom  were  Bulgaro,  Martino,  Ugeneo, 
and  Giacomo.  Then  there  came  Graziano,  who  formed  the  digest  of  the 
decrees ;  and  Piacentino  and  Azzone,  the  latter  being  obliged  to  lecture 
in  the  open  air,  as  no  room  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  pupils. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  university  of  Bologna  was  adorned  by  Pier  delle 
Vigne,  tlie  celebrated  secretary  of  Frederick  II,  Accursius,  Alessandro, 
and  Giovanni  d* Andrea;  in  the  14th,  by  Saliceto,  Ancarano,  Angelo  e 
Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato ;  in  the  loth,  by  Andrea  Barbazzi,  and  Cartagni; 
in  the  16th,  by  Alciato,  Socino,  Agostino  Beri,  and  Ugo  Boncompagni, 
who  had  for  pupils,  Riminaldo,  Reginaldo  Polo,  and  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

During  the  first  centuries  the  chief  boast  of  the  University  of  Bologna 
was  her  juridical  studies;  yet  she  possessed,  at  all  times,  men  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  and  the  sciences.  St.  Thomas  D* Aquino,  Philel- 
phus,  Amaseus,  Sigonius,  Guglielmiui,  Malpighi,  Galvani,  Manfre<H,  Zan- 
otti,  Magnani,  Mczzofanti,  Schiassi,  Gambara,  Rossi,  Tomasasini,  and  three 
celebrated  women,  Anna  Moradi,  Laura  Bassi,  and  Clotildc  Tambroni,  have 
surrounded  the  university  of  Bologna  with  a  halo  of  immortal  fame. 

A  great  many  eminent  men  carried  on  their  studies  at  Bologna.  From 
all  parts  of  Europe  there  came  select  bands  of  youth  thirsting  afler  that 
learning  of  which  Italy  was  then  the  fountain-head. 

This  university  was  governed  by  many  successive  constitutions.  In  the 
16th  century,  she  was  headed  by  the  so-called  Riformatori  dello  studio^ 
appointed  by  the  senate  and  selected  from  among  the  various  classes  of 
citizens. 

In  the  last  centuries  the  university  was  divided  into  two,  that  of  the 
Legists  and  that  of  the  Artists.  The  degrees  were  likewise  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  conferred  the  right  of  exercising  the  profession,  the  other  that 
of  lecturing  at  home  on  matters  taught  in  some  of  the  university  depart- 
ments. 

The  number  of  professorships  varied  very  much,  at  different  epochs ; 
and  so  did  the  salaries  of  the  incumbents,  who  were  sometimes  allowed 
large  sums,  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  different  universities  to  get  the 
best  masters.  To  them  also  the  highest  places  in  the  public  admin- 
istration were  open.  They  were  frequently  entrusted  with  important  mi»- 
■iouB  abroad.    Such  stimidi  succeeded  in  keeping  niir^  tbe  bnre  of  lear^ 
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Ing,  and  to  maintain,  for  many  cvnturieB,  tlic  n>piitation  and  glory  of  i\M 
athcneum  of  Bologna. 

This  university  ia  now  ruled  by  the  papal  bull  Quod  Divina  Sapientin ; 
by  the  decrees  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Romagna,  dati'd  tJuly  6th, 
September  30th,  and  October  25th,  1859 ;  by  a  decree  of  the  governor  of 
JEmUia,  March  8th,  18G0;  by  the  law  of  July  31,  18G3,  and  by  the  regular 
tions  approved  iji  by  royal  decrees  of  84?ptember  14,  and  Oetolier  5,  IbOii 

Caoliari.* — The  univeruity  of  Cagliari,  founded  by  a  bull  of  I'aul  V, 
dated  February  12th,  1G06,  and  by  a  diploma  of  I'hilip  the  Tliird.  king  of 
Spain,  October  Slst,  1C20,  was  inaugurated  in  1G2G,  and  owes  its  fouudii- 
tion  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Cortes  General  of  the  island  in  IGO:). 

Lett  by  the  Spanish  government  in  utter  neglect,  the  university  gnulu- 
ally  fell  into  such  a  miserable  condition  that,  at  the  l>e;^inning  of  the  18tli 
centUT}',  she  was  but  a  shadow  of  what  she  had  been  belong  But  when 
Sardinia  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  hou^e  of  Savoy,  gri^at  pains  were 
taken  to  restore  the  studies  of  the  university,  and  Hrst  among  the  pn>vis(iona 
conceded  by  the  new  government  is  the  Cagliari  university  restoration  aitt, 
dated  June  28th,  1764,  signed  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III,  the  ministry  be- 
ing then  headed  by  Count  Bogino. 

On  the  IGth  of  August  of  the  same  year,,  the  university  constitutions 
were  issued,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  the  solemn  inauguration  took 
place.  Several  amendments  were  ai\erwanls  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  king,  tliat  the  university  mi;;ht  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age.  The  royal  letters  patent  of  September  27th,  1842, 
contain  the  new  provisions  issued  since  the  constitutions  of  1 7G4. 

When  the  political  reforms  of  1848  took  place,  the  Cagliari  university 
complied  with  the  laws,  special  and  general,  that  were  pu))n.s]ie(l  from  time 
to  time-  It  is  now  governed  by  the  laws  of  November  i;J,  1851),  and 
July  31,  1862;  and  by  the  statute's  of  September  14,  and  Octol>er  5, 18G2. 

Among  the  eminent  men  that  flourished  at  the  univerfcity  of  Cagliari, 
the  following  cannot  pass  unnoticed  :  John  Dexast,  digestor  and  exiKisi- 
tor  of  the  acts  of  the  cortes  general ;  Francesco  Carl)one,  professor  of  Latin 
oratory,  and  a  good  writer  in  prose  and  verse ;  Domenico  Alberto  Azuni, 
Ludovicus  Bailie,  and  Giovanni  Maria  Dettori,  who  lectured  on  theology 
at  Cagliari  flrst,  and  afterwards  at  Turin,  with  immense  success. 

Tlie  university  of  Cagliari  possesses  a  library,  24,000  volumes,  many 
rare  prints  and  manuscripts,  a  museum  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  an- 
tiquities, founde<l  by  King  Charles  Felix  in  180G. 

CATAXiA-t— For  the  first  time,  in  1437,  the  Sicilian  parliament  estab- 
lished a  university  in  the  town  of  Catania.  In  1444,  Eugene  IV  and  Al- 
phonse  confirmed  and  raised  her  to  a  level  with  the  university  of  Bologna. 
It  was  opened  to  public  lectures  in  Octol)er,  1445.  In  1533,  she  was  de- 
clared equal  with  the  universities  of  Salamanca,  Valladulid,  llomc,  and 
Paris,  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Y.    In  IGOG,  a  diploma  of  Philip  II  reorgan- 

•  la  tlM  IfllHMl  of  Sardinia.  t  la  the  Iriuid  of  Skllj. 
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ized  the  studies,  owing  to  the  new  scientific  discoveries  and  innovations. 
A  second  reorganization  took  place  during  the  resign  of  Charles  VI  (1 729) ; 
and  a  third  in  1827,  when  professorships  for  life  were  first  instituted.  In 
1805,  this  university  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  in  Sicily,  the  academy  of 
Palermo  being,  for  political  reasons,  raised  to  the  grade  of  university. 

In  virtue  of  the  prodictatorial  decrees  of  October  17th  and  22d,  1860, 
the  university  of  Catania  was  temporarily  ruled  by  the  provis^ions  of  the 
law  of  November  13th,  1859.  In  1862,  were  issued  the  regulations  which 
still  govern  her. 

Aloysius  Suppa,  who  lectured  at  Paris  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Tridentine  council ;  Francesco  Provenzale,  Andrea  Lao  or  della  Croce, 
Bonaventura  Belluti,  Yinccnzo  Kaimondi,  Bosario  Scuderi,  Francesco  Fer- 
rara,  Giuseppe  Cremia,  Nicola  Intrigliolo,  Mario  Cotelli,  Mauro  Burgio, 
Giovanni  Rizzari,  Francesco  Gastone,  and  Francesco  Arrigo,  whose  works 
are  consulted  even  now  by  studious  men,  are  among  the  most  eminent  men 
of  this  university. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  boasts  of  Philiston,  Philonides,  Bertamere,  De- 
Branca,  Antonio  DeAlessandro,  and  Giuseppe  Mirone. 

Genoa. — The  university  of  Genoa  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1859,  and  July  dlst,  1862,  and  by  the  regtdations  of  September 
14th,  and  October  5th,  1862. 

As  far  back  as  the  15th  century,  the  city  of  Genoa  possessed  colleges 
of  theologicians,  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  philosophers,  men  of 
letters,  to  which  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  was  reserved.  Sixtus 
IV,  of  Savona,  was  the  donor  of  this  privilege.  In  1513,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  confirmed  it,  putting  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  universities.  Men  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Genoa,  such  as  Fieschi,  Doria,  Grimaldi,  Spinola,  Salvago,  Imperiali, 
Di  Negro,  Lomelloni,  vied  with  each  ot^er  in  being  ascribed  to  these  col- 
leges, out  of  which  doges,  senators,  and  ambassadors  for  the  republic  were 
chosen. 

They  boast  of  eminent  men  in  all  branches  of  learning,  such  as  the 
Jurisconsults,  Pier  Battista  Borgo,  Cesare  Coutardi,  Rafacle  Delia  Torre, 
iuid  Giuseppe  Lorenzo  Casarego;  the  physicians,  Fortunio  Liceti,  and 
Demetrius  Canevari ;  the  theologians,  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Franzoni,  and 
Andrea  Fossa. 

But  the  university  of  Genoa,  properly  called,  was  not  founded  till  1773, 
out  of  the  revenues  and  in  the  palace  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  expelled 
from  the  territory  of  the  republic  the  year  before.  Twenty-five  chairs 
were  instituted  at  first,  and  afterwards  increased  to  thirty-two,  divided  un- 
der the  five  faculties  of  tlieology,  law,  medicine,  the  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture. During  the  French  domination,  the  chairs  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  name  of  the  university  changed  into  that  of  academy,  with 
scholastic  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  republic,  S. 
Remo  excepted,  and  over  Lunigiana,  Acqui,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Bobbie^ 
Casale,  Tortona,  Voj^hera,  and  Mondovi, 
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Hie  chairs  were  increased  by  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Saroy,  and 
though  in  1816  the  Jesuits  were  reintegrated  into  their  former  poMtessions, 
jet  the  university  was  maintaineti  in  her  old  splendor  by  means  of  revenue! 
assigned  to  her  by  the  state.  Victor  Emmanuel  I,  Charles  Felix,  Charles 
Alberto^  and  his  son,  Victor  Emnumuel  II,  conferred  many  benefits  on  this 
vniversity,  whose  chairs  numbered  fiily-four,  at  a  recent  period. 

The  university  of  Genoa  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  other  in  respect 
to  illustrious  men.  AVe  will  mention  the  Marquis  Gerolamo  Serra,  cele- 
brated for  his  Uiitory  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa  ;  the  Marquis  Niccola 
Grillo  Cattaneo,  a  good  writer  of  poetry;  the  Manjuis  Marcello  Luigi 
Durazzo,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  natural  sciences; 
Cavaliere  Giovanni  Corti,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters ;  the  ^lunjuis  Agos- 
tino  Pareto ;  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Isnardi,  known  for  his  lliMory  of  the 
University  of  Genoa^  and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate. 

Macerata. — The  university  of  Macerata  Is  governed  by  the  papal 
ball  Quod  Divina  SapientiOf  and  by  the  regulations  dated  September 
14th,  1862. 

Though  there  are  some  who  contend  that  this  university  was  founded  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,  certain  it 
isy  after  all,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  brief  of  Nicolas  IV,  who  established 
the  university  of  Macerata,  together  i^th  that  of  Montpellier,  in  the  year 
290.  It  appears  from  the  archives  of  the  community,  that  tlie  communal 
rector  informed,  that  year,  the  towns  of  Picaenum  of  the  opening  of  the 
Macerata  athenseum. 

Seventy  years  after.  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  governor  general  of  the 
Marche,  founded  a  college  of  auvocati-trnd  pntrocinatorif  with  the  iaculty  of 
conferring  degrees.  Sixtus  IV  (1471),  and  Innocentius  VIII  (1481),  sanc- 
tioned the  university  of  Macerata.  Paul  III,  of  the  Famese  family,  re- 
formed the  school  in  1540,  adding  new  splendor  to  the  university  by  assim- 
ilating it,  in  regard  to  rights  and  privik'ges,  to  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Padua. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  government  of  the  Regno  (ritalia  again  reformed 
the  studies,  and  founded  a  lyceum  to  which  they  added  a  faculty  of  juris- 
prudence with  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  government,  Pius  VII,  by  a  decree 
of  August  23d,  1816,  reconstituted  the  university,  and  later  she  underwent 
the  reforms  introduced  by  the  bull,  August  28th,  1822,  of  Leo  XII.  In 
virtue  of  this  new  law,  the  university  of  Macerata  was  allowed  four  facul- 
ties, viz:  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  pliilosophy; 
each  faculty  having  its  own  college,  and  each  college  conferring  degrees, 
tliat  of  medicine  and  surgery  excepted.  To  receive  degrees  in  this  last 
faculty,  students  were  obUged  to  complete  their  studies  at  Bologna  or 
Rome. 

When  the  new  Italian  kingdom  was  formed,  the  commissioner  entrusted 
with  the  provisional  government  of  the  province  of  Macerata,  proceeded 
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to  i^onti  the  Universityi  ^The  faculty  of  theology  was  suppressed ;  to  the 
faculty  of  jurisprudence  Was  added  all  those  chairs  which  the  law  of  No* 
Vembei'  13th,  1859j  required*  Shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  a  resolution 
takeii  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  this  athenieum  underwent  a 
hew  reorganization* 

Bonfinio,  known  for  his  excellent  trahslatiohs  of  ^olybius,  Philostrates)  atid 
Uerinogenes,  and  for  his  HUtory  t^fthe  Hungarian  War^  which  raged  in  hifl 
days!  Astemio,  Gualtieri,  Bulgarini,  Maizoni  Ghcrardi;  Annibal  Caro,  the 
able  translator  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid ;  Mario  Cresi'inibeni,  Francesco  da  Mac- 
erata,  Camozzi  Giambattista,  Zofirio,  Eustacchi,  Pompejus  and  Pietro  Paolo 
Floriani,  the  Rev.  Matteo  Ricci,  and  the  Rev.  Asclepi,  Orazio  Eugeni, 
Giuseppe  and  Michele  Santarelli,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  university  of  Macerata. 

Messina.* — The  university  of  Messina  is  governed  by  the  law  of  No- 
vember 13th,  1859,  modified  according  to  the  prodictatorial  law  of  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1860,  and  the  prodictatorial  decree  of  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14th  and  October  5th,  1812,  and  the 
law  of  July  Slst,  same  year. 

Messina  was  known  as  a  seat  of  learning  from  the  earliest  times.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  there  sprang  up  in  that  city  an  academy  of 
letters,  and  later,  under  the  tuition  of  Constantino  Lascari,  tlie  Greek  Ian* 
guage  was  flourishing  chiefly  throftgh  Bembo  and  Gabrieli.  The  senate 
of  Messina  applied  to  king  Alphonse  for  the  grant  of  a  university,  which 
was  conceded  on  the  koth  of  November,  1434.  But  the  Roman  court  would 
not  send  its  bull  of  approval,  owing  to  the  enmity  existing  between  Eugene 
lY  and  king  Alphonse.  Under  king  John  new  applications  were  made. 
At  length,  under  Charles  V,  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  m  granted  Messina  a 
university  (February  12th,  1549).  This  was  opened  with  great  solemnity, 
after  many  struggles,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1596.  When  the  university 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  mischievous  Conte  di  Santo  Stefano,  all  Sicily  felt 
deeply  so  great  a  loss.  In  1 768,  her  college  was  raised  to  an  academy. 
Finally,  in  1838,  a  decree  of  the  Neapolitan  government  restored  the  uni- 
versity to  her  former  reputation  and  splendor. 

The  university  of  Messina  prides  herself  on  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trious men. 

Mo  DEN  A. — The  university  of  Modena  is  governed  by  the  dictatorial 
decree  of  21st  October,  1859,  by  the  dictatorial  regulations  of  the  same 
year  and  month,  by  the  law  of  31st  July,  1862,  and  by  the  regulation! 
of  14th  September  and  5th  October,  1862. 

As  early  as  the  12th  century,  the  school  of  Modena  was  celebrated 
tinder  the  appellation  of  Studio,  wherein  jurisprudence  was  taught,  and 
which  continued  to  flourish  in  the  succeeding  century,  rivaling  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna  and  attracting  to  herself  throngs  of  students,  not  only  from 
the  provinces  of  Modena,  but  from  towns  and  provinces  of  other  parts 
of  Upper  Italy.     When  the  Emperor  Frederic  11,  in  1 222,  suppressed  the 
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^Birenitf  of  Bologna,  the  students  of  the  latter  went  partly  to  Pailua  and 
partly  to  Modena.    To  the  chairs  of  jurisprudence,  chairs  of  mctlii-ine  and 
■cience  were  looa  added.     But,  owin«;  to  the  internal  stru^Ie:!  whiih 
tZQuhled  the  country  towanls  the  clotte  of  the  13th  century,  the  Stwllo 
gmdnally  fell  into  decay.    All  the  cfibrtM  of  the  university  to  relieve  it  from 
its  ftate  of  prastration,  in  1306  and  1328,  were  fruitless.    To  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  state  of  things  contributed  in  no  uniall  degree  the  |M>litical 
and  economical  conditions  of  the  community,  i|nd  more  especially  the  foun- 
dation by  the  House  of  Este,  of  tlie  university  of  Ferrara,  which  the  stu- 
denta  in  the  State  of  Ferrara  were  obligc<l  exclusively  to  attend.    At  tlus 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  however,  the  Stwlio  of  mc<licinc  iM^^ran  to 
Tfoaae  itself  and  for  about  two  centuries  underwent  no  iiii|)ortant  changes, 
when,  in  1678,  the  sujMsrior  classes  being  removed  to  new  premises,  its 
ichoob  increased,  and  its  name  of  Sludio  trannfonned  into  that  of  L'ni- 

13ie  community  now  purchased  for  the  new  univon^ity  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  from  the  £mpi>ror  Leoi)old  1,  whidi  right  was  atlerwanls 
confirmed  by  bulls  of  Benedict  XIII  and  Clement  XI V.  The  privileges 
and  reputation  of  the  university  were  enhance<l  by  the  favor  of  tlie  then 
reigning  duke,  Francis  II,  in  whose  presence  the  opiming  uf  the  univemity 
was  solemnly  celebrated  (1683).  In  the  year  1G85,  the  same  duke  iMnu'd 
special  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  univernity,  wliicli  continued  to 
work,  more  or  less  efficaciously,  till  1772.  During  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
century  (1685-1772),  the  situation  of  the  university  did  not  always  remain 
the  same ;  many  changes  took  place,  and  it  Huffered  terribly  frt)ni  wars  and 
fbreisn  invasions.  We  are  indebted  to  Frani-is  III  ibr  the  reform  and  en- 
largement  of  the  university  of  Modena  (1772).  He  instituted  a  Matji^- 
tratodei  Reformatori  ihgli  lUudiy  increased  the  number  of  chairs  to  thirty, 
filling  them  with  the  most  eminent  men  from  his  <lomini(>ns  and  abmad, 
bailt  a  palace  for  the  university,  and  promiilgatinl  the  university  statutes 
drawn  up  by  a  number  of  able  men  of  his  own  choice  ;  granted  a  frtie  ac- 
cess to  foreigners,  augmentef)  the  small  endowment  of  the  institution  by 
assigning  to  it  the  properties  belonging  to  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus. 
Ifis  statutes  wore  kept  in  full  vigor  till  towards  the  end  of  the  IKth  cen- 
tury. Hie  political  connections  which  upset  Italy  about  that  time  stripi>ed 
the  university  of  Modena  of  its  privileges  and  splendor.  I>eclared  a 
lyceum  in  1796  by  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
name  and  righta  by  the  same  republic  in  1800;  then  again  deprived  of  her 
thie  and  privileges  in  1805,  and  again  det^lared  a  lyceum.  Some  (rhairs, 
however,  were  left,  by  means  of  which  studies  could  be  fairly  carried  on 
after  which  they  were  completed  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  When  the 
House  of  Este,  afVer  the  fall  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  reintegrated  to 
its  dominions  (1814),  Francis  IV,  Duke  of  Modena,  to  engage  the  aflTec- 
tions  of  his  subjects  (ho  was  a  clever  and  shrewd  statesuian),  re-opencd 
the  univeraity  in  1815,  reviving  the  statuteis  of  Francis  III.  In  1821, 
frightened  by  a  riot  among  the  students,  and  fearing  a  revolution,  the  more 
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especially  as  the  political  events  of  that  year  had  galled  him  in  no  small 
degree,  he  distributed  the  chairs  of  the  unirersity  into  several  groups, 
scattering  them  all  over  his  state,  and  assigning  to  each  a  certain  number 
of  students,  who  were  obliged  to  live  in  colleges,  subject  to  a  most  severe 
surveillance.  There  were  three  of  these  colleges,  or  convitti,  in  Modena ; 
one  for  law,  another  for  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  third  for  mathematical 
sciences ;  the  last  deserving  special  record  as  being  a  revival  of  the  famous 
engineering  school  of  Modena. 

Unimportant  modifications  were  brought  into  this  university  by  the 
events  of  1831 ;  but  in  1848  substantial  changes  took  place.  The  convitti 
were  abolished,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  the  studies.  We  owe  such 
reforms  to  a  committee  of  learned  men,  who  drew  up  a  new  plan  of  stud- 
ies, based  on  the  famous  statutes  of  1772.  This  plan,  though  it  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  was  followed,  till  the  introduction 
of  the  present  regulations,  approved  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  swept  away  all  former  institutions. 

The  university  a£  Modena  was  endowed  at  its  birth,  with  a  patrimony 
called  first  the  university  patrimony,  and  afterwards  the  patrimony  of 
studies.  This  patrimony  was  originated  by  private  bequests,  to  which 
loyal  donations  were  subsequently  added.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
university  property  may  be  calculated  in  700,000  livres. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  enumerate  all  the  illustrious  person* 
ages  that  belonged  to  the  university  of  Modena ;  let  us  be  satisfied  with 
naming  the  following :  Agostino  Paradisi,  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  Val- 
drighi,  Giorlamo  Tiraboschi,  Marcantonio  Parenti,  Spallanzani,  Bona- 
ventura  Corti,  Giambattista  Venturi,  Count  Filippo  Re,  Paolo  Cassiani, 
Paolo  Ruffint,  Liberato  Baccelli,  Giuseppe  Tramontini,  Giovanni  Brignoli 
de  Brunnhof,  Giambatista  Amict,  Bernardino  Romazzini,  Francesco  Torti, 
Antonio  Scarpa,  Michele  Rosa,  Michele  Araldi,  Sante  Fattori,  etc. 

Of  modems  who  studied  at  the  University  of  Modena,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori,  and  Carlo  GoldonL 

Naples.  The  university  of  Naples  is  governed  by  the  code  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1861,  and  July  81,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14 
and  October  5,  1862. 

The  university  of  Naples  was  bom  in  1224,  when  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric II,  through  letters  sent*  to  all  the  cities  of  the  realm,  announced  the 
convocation  of  the  sfudii  generali,  at  Naples.  One  of  the  chief  objects  he 
had  in  view  when  founding  this  institution,  was  to  ruin  the  university  at 
Bologna.  He  therefore  made  sundry  provisions  whereby  students  were  to 
enjoy  security  of  goods  and  persons,  besides  many  privileges,  his  object 
being  to  attract  the  largest  possible  number  of  young  men  to  the  newly 
founded  school.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  were  for- 
bidden to  study  at  any  other  universities ;  no  other  schools  were  allowed 
to  exist,  the  school  of  grammar  and  medicine  at  Salerno  excepted. 

How  many  chairs  were  first  instituted  is  unknown ;  we  only  know  of 
the  first  teachers,  such  as  Boffredo  Beneventano^  Hero  d'  Isemiai  Barto- 
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lomeo  Fignatelli :  bat  Tamsilla,  the  chronicler,  affirms  that  the  most  cele- 
brated doctors  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  called  to  this  university  and 
allowed  large  salaries,  and  that  young  men  in  poor  circumstances  were 
filmished  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  school  did  not  thrive ;  nor  were  the  per- 
petual struggles  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  the  calamities 
of  incessant  wars,  likely  to  favor  its  development.  In  fact,  within  a  short 
period  of  time  it  was  twice  reorganized  (1234-1230).  \^liere  tlie  univer- 
sity was  situated  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  with  some  probability  that 
the  rtgione  di  nido  was  the  place. 

Cknrrado  and  Manfredi,  Frederic's  sons,  left  the  existing  provisions  un- 
touched, but  when  the  former  entere<l  Naples,  after  a  long  siege,  the  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  and  transferred  to  Salerno,  to  punish  the  citizens 
for  their  desperate  resistance.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Manfredi  res- 
tored it  to  Naples.  The  Anjou  concjnest  introduced  sundry  changes  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  university. 

Charles  I  is  said  to  have  appointed  a  jurisdiction  of  the  scholars,  assisted 
by  three  assessors,  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm,  another  for  Italians 
generally,  and  a  third  for  foreigners ;  and  also  to  have  vested  in  tliis  juris- 
diction the  special  cognizance  of  criminal  offenses.  The  introduction  of 
the  titles  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  is  also  attributed  to  him.  A  better 
distribution  of  the  chairs  took  place ;  six  faculties  were  instituted,  medi- 
cine, canon  law,  civil  law,  theology,  grammar,  and  logic. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  university  of  Naples  was  adorned  by 
Andrea  and  Bartolomeo  da  Capua,  Andrea  Bonello,  Filippo  da  Castrocceli, 
and  St.  Thomas  d' Aquinas,  to  whom  the  king  had  assigned  a  monthly 
allowance  of  an  ounce  of  gold  (October  15,  1272).  Giacomo  Belvisio. 
Andrea  d'  Isciiiia,  and  Arnold  da  Villanoca,  were  famous  under  his 
successor,  who  intrusted  the  teachihg  of  theology  to  the  Friars  of  St 
Domenico  and  St.  Francesco,  taking  it  from  the  university.  He  also  ap- 
pointed a  rector  to  superintend  the  university,  and  promulgated  restrictive 
laws  for  the  other  Schools  of  the  realm.  Those  of  Sulmona  and  Bari  were 
suppressed.  The  university  of  Naples  maintained  her  supremacy  and 
monopoly  under  Robert  d*  Anjou,  when  jurisprudence  attained  a  high 
degree  of  development  through  Marino  da  Caramanico,  Luca  di  Penna, 
Nicola  Spinnella,  and  others. 

Of  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Robert  d'Anjon 
and  that  of  Queen  Giovanna,  very  little  is  known  to  us. 

When  the  realm  fell  to  the  lot  of  Alphonso  d*  Aragona,  and  the  din  of 
arms  had  subsided,  great  efforts  were  made  to  reorganize  the  studies.  Ha 
university  was  supplied  with  excellent  professors,  her  privileges  were  re- 
vived, modified  according  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  Jurisprudence 
boasted  of  Andrea  Mariconda  and  Paris  del  Rzzo ;  literature  of  Ix>renzo 
Valle ;  law  of  Matteo  d*  Afflitto  (under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  of  Ara- 
gona) ;  philosophy  and  medicine  of  Nicola  Vema,  and  Greek  literature 
of  Constantino  Lascari.    The  fiumlty  of  theology  was  taken  from  the  Friars 
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and  given  to  the  university  once  more,  to  which  Ferdinand's  statntes  de 
scholaribus  doct^randis  attributed  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 

Internal  troubles  and  the  Spanish  conquest  brought  the  university  into 
a  low  condition  again.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  sold  the  jurisdiction  to 
the  township,  and  the  viceroys  soon  abolished  all  the  remaining  privi- 
leges ;  the  rectorship  of  the  university  was  entrusted  to  the  royal  cha]>lain 
major;  the  chairs  were  the  recompense  of  intrigues ;  degrees  were  bought; 
teachers  and  students  fell  into  contempt;  the  corruption  was  greatest 
about  that  time  (1516) ;  the  university  schools  had  been  removed  to  tlie 
palace  of  the  archbishop ;  but  Cardinal  Caraffa,  seeing  great 'impropriety 
in  such  a  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  profane,  proceeded  to  build  an  ed- 
ifice for  tlie  students,  and  called  it  La  Sapienztu  He  died  before  carr^-ing 
out  his  scheme,  and  the  new  buildings  became  a  nunnery.  The  university 
repaired  to  the  atrium  of  the  church  of  St.  Domenico,  where  she  remained 
until  Count  Lemos  (1599)  the  Viceroy,  proceeded  to  a  radical  reform, 
modeled  on  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Salamanca.  When  he  thought 
the  Atheneum  of  Naples  sufficiently  well  organized,  he  transferred  it  to 
the  palace  where  the  national  museum  is  now  to  be  found. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  statutes  de  regimine  studiorum^ 
failed  in  extirpating  the  old  and  inveterate  abuses.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century-  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  struggle  between  the 
university  of  Salerno  and  that  at  Naples  ensued,  originated  because  the 
former  had  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  without  matriculation  or 
attendance  on  the  part  of  students.  Attracted  by  such  extraordinary 
privileges,  young  men  flocked  to  Salerno  in  large  numbers.  The  strug- 
gle, suspended  when  the  university  of  Naples  obtained  the  like  privilege, 
was  soon  renewed,  and  ended  only  with  the  fall  of  the  school  of  Salerno 
in  1816. 

Meanwhile  the  university  lay  in  complete  prostration,  from  which  it 
seemed  to  recover  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  amidst  the  bustle 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  barons  petitioned  His  Apos- 
tolic Majesty  for  redress  of  grievances  and  abuses  in  the  university ;  tlie 
Austrian  viceroys  proceeded  to  a  reform.  The  faculties  were  at  that  time 
distributed  under  the  following  heads :  civil  law,  canon  law,  theology,  med- 
icine, philosophy,  mathematical  sciences,  rhetoric.  Arento  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  a  plan  of  reform,  which  was  accepted  by  the  authorities, 
but  never  carried  out  Celestino  Gufiani  drew  up  another,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessfuL  Later,  however,  Charles  III  expressed  approval  of 
it,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  its  application.  At  that  epoch,  the  Jes- 
«its  being  driven  away  from  Naples,  the  imiversity  was  installed  in  their 
convent,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  French  occupation  paralyzed  the  progress  of  this  university,  but  on 
the  other  hand  instilled  more  liberal  ideas  into  the  minds  both  of  teachers 
and  students.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  political 
commotions  of  1821,  it  fell  into  decay.  Amidst  troubles  and  suspicions 
of  a  political  nature,  the  fame  of  its  prominent  men,  such  as  Nicola  Nico- 
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UbI,  Sranentini,  Galuppi,  did  not  succeed  in  raising  it  to  that  degree  at 
•pleiidor  which  could  be  rcasonablj  expected  from  iu  bright  tradition. 

Palermo.*  Hie  uniTersity  of  Palermo  is  governed  by  the  law  of  No- 
Tember  13,  1859,  modified  according  to  the  prodictatorial  law  of  October 
17, 1860;  by  the  prodictatorial  decrees  of  October  20  and  November  5^ 
I860,  and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14  and  October  5,  1860. 

Hie  university  of  Palermo  is  very  ancient,  but  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  uncertain.  It  is  known  only  that  she  was  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits  soon  after  slic  was  OHtablished.  In  1639,  by  special  privilege 
from  Philip  IV,  confirmed  in  1685,  she  was  authorize<l  to  confer  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  a 
conmiittec  of  instruction  was  appointed  to  direct  the  chairs  left  vacant, 
the  museum,  the  Ubrar}%  the  printing  office,  being  soon  succeeded  by  the 
committee  of  studies  (1778).  The  university  was  installed  in  the  Colle- 
gium Maximum,  The  new  committee  increased  the  number  of  chairs,  and 
the  studies  were  divided  into  four  faculties,  viz :  theolo<ry,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy.  In  1 784  the  power  to  confer  degrees  was  confirmed  to 
^m.  The  curriculum  of  studies  consisted  of  five  years  for  divinity,  and 
three  for  the  other  faculties.  In  1779  the  botanical  garden  was  founded, 
and  in  1 790  the  astronomical  observatory',  under  the  superintendence  of 
Giuseppe  Piazzi,  the  celebrated  astrf^nonier. 

When  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the  Island  all  tlio  houses  and  schools  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  them  were  restored  to  their  old  possessors.  The 
Collegium  Maximum  followed  the  common  lot.  It  was  then  that  a  royal 
message  (1805)  ordered  the  university  t4)  be  transferred  to  the  house  of 
the  Padri  Teatini  and  gave  it  the  jwwer  of  conferring  degrees.  New 
statutes  were  drawn  up ;  a  deputation  api)ointe  by  the  king,  together  with 
a  rector  selected  from  the  said  Pwlri  Teatini,  and  a  vice-rector,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  manaj^enient  of  the  studies.  A  new  distribution  of  chairs 
took  place ;  a  museum  of  anti((uities  and  a  pinacotheca  were  founded. 

In  1841  the  university  received  new  statutes,  and  new  chairs  were 
created.  In  1860  the  law  of  18th  November,  1859,  was  applied  to  Sicily. 
A  dictatorial  decree  of  the  same  year  added  sundry  chairs  to  those  exist- 
ing ;  cabinets  of  physiology,  zoology,  anatomy,  geodesy,  and  midwifery, 
were  established,  the  old  ones  augmented,  particularly  those  of  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  clerical  schools  were  installed 
in  the  Monastero  della  concezione. 

Many  renowned  professors  have  lectured  at  the  university  of  Palermo ; 
let  us  record  Francesco  Cani,  Paolo  Filipponi,  Vincenzo  Fontana,  Stefano 
Dichiara,  Rosario  Gregorio,  Cameli  Controscero,  Vincenzo  Sergio,  Paolo 
Balsamo,  Kosario  Scuderi,  Bernardino  da  Uaria,  Guiseppe  Piazzi,  Domen- 
ico  Scina,  Rosario  Porywra,  Marvuglia,  Velasquez,  etc. 

Parma.  The  university  of  Parma  is  governed  by  the  dictatorial  de- 
cree of  October  18  and  21,  1859;  by  the  dictatorial  regulations  of  October 
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22,  same  year ;  by  the  law  of  July  31,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations  of 
September  14  and  October  5,  same  year. 

The  studio  of  Parma  had  its  origin  with  the  dawning  of  modem  civilizar 
tion,  being  traced  as  far  back  as  the  11th  century,  when  the  office  of  mas- 
ter of  the  schools  already  existed.  We  know  that  in  the  12th  centur}% 
grammar,  literature,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy, 
and  later,  jurisprudence,  were  taught  in  the  studio  of  Parma.  It  suffered 
very  much  from  the  patronage  granted  by  John  XXII  to  the  university  of 
Bologna,  and  subsequently  from  that  granted  by  the  Visconti  to  Pavia. 
When  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  Niccola  da  Este,  the  university  was 
restored.  The  Visconti  suppressed  it  in  1420 ;  but  it  sprung  up  again 
when  Parma  framed  herself  into  a  republic  (1448).  Again  Francis  Sforza 
suppressed  it  in  1454.     Parma  then  applied  to  convents  for  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Parma  conferred  degree«  in  theol- 
ogy, law,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  The  descent  of  Francis  I  into  Italy 
broke  up  the  whole  organization  of  the  studies,  which  were  revived  under 
the  first  Famese.  In  1 601  tlie  university  was  solemnly  re-opened,  and  lasted 
till  the  extinction  of  the  Famese  dynasty,  which  gave  rise  to  wars  and 
troubles.  In  1768  she  was  restored,  and  lived  till  1805,  when  the  French 
occupation  changed  her  into  an  academy.  A  repristination  took  place  in 
1814,  and  a  suppression  in  1850  under  Charles  III  of  Bourbons.  The 
university  was  reconstituted  in  1854,  and  new  chairs  were  added  in  1859. 

We  will  mention,  among  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  university  of 
Parma,  Pope  Martin  IV  (13th  centurj) ;  Biagio  Pelacane  (15th);  Nicoa 
Tedeschi,  Alessandro  and  Cesare  Delfino  (17th) ;  the  Rev.  Soave,  Cossali, 
Angelo  Mazza,  Gherardo  De  liossi  (18th)  ;  Gian  Domenico  Romagnosi, 
Pietro  Rubini,  Giacomo  Tommasini,  Macedonio  Melloni,  Angelo  Pezzana, 
Pietro  Giordano  (19th). 

Padua.  The  university  of  Padua  was  born  in  the  13th  century,  but 
the  edifice  wherein  she  is  installed  was  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  completed  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  one,  from  a 
design  attributed  to  Sansovino. 

Besides  the  great  academical  hall  and  offices  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, there  are  lecture  rooms,  and  cabinets  of  physics,  natural  history,  and 
anatomy.  The  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  as  well  as  a 
cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy,  are  situated  in  the  civil  hospital.  A  lab- 
oratory of  chemistry  and  pharmaceutics  is  located  in  a  house  next  the 
premises  of  the  university.  Other  scientific  establishments  are  attached 
to  the  latter,  such  as  a  botanical  garden,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
the  oldest  in  Italy ;  an  astronomical  observatory,  founded  by  the  Venitian 
Senate  in  1769,  and  a  library  containing  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
1,400  codes  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

The  university  of  Padua  consists  of  five  faculties :  theology,  jurispru- 
dence and  political  science,  medicine  an<i  sur^orj-,  the  mathematical 
sciences,  literature  and  philosophy.  Each  faculty  has  its  director  and 
one  dean,  who  are  its  representatives  in  the  aca<l<Mnical  senate,  presided 
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over  by  a  rector  selected  annually  from  among  the  professors  on  the  pre- 
posal  of  the  academical  boiiy. 

Next  to  the  faculty  of  literature  awl  philo«ophy,  there  is  a  seminary  of 
philology  and  history,  founded  July,  18o5,  for  the  purjwse  of  afrordin;^ 
students  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  learning  and  pre])are  for  lectur- 
ing as  pn)fessors  in  secondary  s<^-1kk>Ls. 

Eight  scholarships,  wt)rth  42  florins  each,  called  t>ti{K'ndj,  are  opt»n  in 
this  seminary  to  j>oor  students  who  distinguish  themselves,  and  are  subsi- 
dized by  (K'casional  grants  from  government.  Other  scholarships  were 
founded  in  the  other  faculties,  to  be  assigned  to  the  most  promising  young 
men  belonging  to  jxxir  families. 

Lectures  on  theoloixv  were  given  of  late  in  the  stM'alled  central  semi- 
nar}',  where  there  are  scholarships  for  all  the  Venitian  pn>vinces,  at  the 
rate  of  four  scholarships  for  each  forty  parishes.  Moreover,  many  private 
bequests  supply  the  means  of  encouraging  young  men  of  small  fortunes. 

llie  Englischi  college,  founded  in  1446,  gives  annual  })ensions  of  140 
florins  each  to  two  medical  students,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  native  of 
Padua  or  its  district,  the  other  alternately  a  native  of  Treviso  or  Terra  di 
Muggia.  The  management  of  the  funds  is  entrusted  to  the  university,  and 
the  conferring  of  scholarships  is  reserve<i  to  the  central  government,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  medical  department  and  a  surviving 
member  of  the  Dottori  tamily. 

Tlie  San  Marco  c<»llege  supplies  two  yearly  pensions  of  140  florins  each, 
to  one  student  of  law  and  one  student  of  mathematical  sciences,  both  }>orn 
and  livin<x  in  the  imjvince  of  Padua,  the  conferrinix  of  which  belonixs  to 
the  government  on  the  proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  two  departments 
COnceme<l. 

The  Cattaneo-greco  college  furnishes  an  annual  ])ension  of  140  florins  to 
one  student  bom  a  (ireek,  whatever  course  of  studies  he  chooses  to  enter. 

Iljere  is  furthermore,  one  Anuileo  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  da 
Mula,  in  his  will  of  the  l')th  of  January,  1  .'>')<>,  in  behalf  of  students  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  of  Venice.  About  this  college,  however,  there 
exists  now  a  suit  between  the  university  and  the  heirs  of  Da  Mula. 

In  fine,  tbe  colh-ge  ot  Santa  Catarina  di  Venezia  maintains  eight  schol- 
arsbips  of  '-^00  florins  ea<h,  in  the  university  ol'  Padua,  in  behalf  of  the 
most  ])romising  and  needy  young  men  coming  out  of  its  own  secondary 
schoi)ls. 

In  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  l.'Uh  November,  1H()5,  issued  by  the  Kin<'- 
doui  ot'  Irnlv,  the  department  of  inatbematical  sciences  was  mana^'cd  so  as 
to  allow  a-pirants  to  the  free  exercis*'  of  engineering,  to  complete,  after  a 
curriculum  ol  tlun-e  years,  their  stu<lii's  under  tbe  tuition  of  private  engi- 
neers. A  dccrre  dated  Ortober  l.},  lso7,  abolished  tliis  usage,  and  estab- 
lished a  practical  course  of  two  years  besides  the  existinf*-  one,  iiccordintr 
to  the  statutes  of  the  other  Italian  srbools. 

^leanwhile,  those  students  ot'  nuitheniatical  sciences  who  had  completed 
their  curriculum  at  the  university  of  Padua  in  the  year  1866-67,  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  old  practice. 
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Pa  VIA.  The  university  of  Pavia  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  13th 
of  November,  1859,  and  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations 
issued  October  5,  same  year. 

A  tradition  assigned  the  foundation  of  this  university  to  Charlemagne. 
Certain  is  it,  however,  that  Pavia,  in  the  8th  century,  boasted  of  a  flour- 
ishing school  of  grammar,  since  Charlemagne  himself  took  from  it  Petro 
da  Pisa,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  in  order  to  keep  him  as  his  master ; 
and  the  Emperor  Lotharius  in  a  capitular  dated  Corteolona,  825,  designated 
Pavia  as  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  young  men  of  eleven  other  towns, 
viz:  Milan,  Como,  Brixia,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Tortona, 
Acqui,  Genoa,  and  Asti.  We  also  know  that  in  the  times  of  Octo  1,  a 
school  for  law  in  Pavia  was  highly  celebrated,  and  adorned,  among  other 
excellent  men,  by  Lavfranc,  who  became  later.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Charles  IV,  in  a  letter  patent  dated  April  13, 1361,  stated,  ^^ut  in  civilate 
Papiae  genercUe  studium  utriusque  Juris,  videlicit  tarn  Canonici  quam  civilis, 
nee  non  Philosophiae,  Medicinae  et  Artium  Liberalium  erigatur,  ei  ea  nunc 
perpetuis  tetnporibus  observata"  and  then  he  went  on  enumerating  all  the 
privileges  the  university  was  to  enjoy.  These  privileges  were  confirmed 
by  Bonifacius  IX,  in  his  bull  of  the  16th  of  November,  1389.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  university  of  Pavia  acquired  no  small 
reputation  through  the  celebrated  lecturers  called  thither  by  Galeazzo  U 
and  Giovan  Galeazzo,  such  as  Filippo  Cassoli,  Cristoforo  Castiglioni, 
Raffaele  Fulgorio,  Baldo  da  Perugia,  etc. 

Though  the  war  that  broke  out  about  that  time  in  Lombardy  caused  the 
school  to  be  removed  to  Piacenzo,  lessons  were  still  delivered  at  Pavia, 
where  the  university  again  repaired  in  1403,  to  enjoy  a  most  flourishing 
life,  and  pride  itself  on  the  most  famous  men  of  the  age :  Giasone  del 
Majno,  Filippo  Decio,  Lorenzo  Valla,  Francesco  Filelfo,  Antonio  Guai- 
nerio,  Giovanni  Matteo  Ferrari  da  Grado,  etc.  Its  conditions  became 
more  and  more  excellent  under  the  patronage  of  Ludovico  il  Moro. 

In  the  16th  century,  when  Lombardy  was  aUowed  a  short  rest  from  the 
-wars  that  desolated  it,  the  university  was  blessed  with  a  new  period  of  en- 
viable prosperity.  We  will  mention  here,  among  the  most  celebrated  men 
that  adorned  it  at  that  time,  Andrea  Alciato,  Girolamo  Cardano  a  physi- 
cian and  mathematician,  Giovanni  Battista  Carcano  Leone  the  anatomist. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  students,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1585  the 
:said  anatomist,  Carcano  Leone,  lectured  to  more  than  three  hundred  pu- 
pils, among  whom  renowned  physicians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters, 
were  to  be  found. 

But  the  Spanish  domination  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century, 
^exercised  a  pernicious  influence  en  the  university,  whose  condition  might 
be  said  to  have  fallen  very  low.  Under  the  rule  of  Maria  Teresa,  a  new 
hfe  invigorated  all  the  institutions  of  Lombardy,  and  the  university  of 
Pavia  shared  the  common  lot.  She  was  enlarged  and  richly  endowed,  so 
that  she  could  rival  any  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe. 
Nor  was  it  an  idle  boast,  the  saying  of  Lorenzo  Mascheroni,  that  Ales- 
jandro   Volta,   Antonio   Scarpa,   Lazzaro   Spallanzani,  Giovanni   Pietro 
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Frank,  and  others  of  world-wide  fame,  who  taught  at  Pavia :  Parlano  un 
$uon  che  tutta  Europn  ascolla.  Tliis  advancrc  wiis  continue<l  under  the 
republic  and  the  kiii'^doin  of  Italy,  and  R'a<:lR'd  its  furthest  {xunt  when  the 
Toicefl  of  Vinceiizo  ^Lmri.  I'jo  Fosi'olo,  and  Gian  Doinenico  KumagnoKi, 
were  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  univt*rsity. 

P18A.  The  university  of  Pisa  is  n'jx»ljUi'd  by  the  rovereign  resolution 
of  the  2d  of  NovenilH.T,  1843 ;  by  the  d<»crt»e8  of  the  Tuscan  government, 
July  81  and  NovchiUt  8,  18r>0,  Ftbniary  9  and  Man*h  10,  1860;  by  the 
law  of  July  31,  18U2,  and  by  the  statutes  of  SfptenilnT  14  and  October  5, 
same  year. 

The  university  of  Pisa,  according  to  the  most  cn»ditable  authorities,  may 
be  said  to  have  had  her  conmicncenicut  towards  the  close  of  tli^*  12th  cen- 
tury. In  1338,  when  the  republic  of  Pisa  was  ilourishing.  Count  Fajrio  di 
Donoratico,  general-in-chief  of  its  army,  directed  all  his  efforts  towards 
adorning  and  enlarging  the  school,  which  he  supplied  with  excellent  pro- 
fessors, for  whom  were  established  ample  salaries.  Later,  Clement  VI, 
and  the  Emi)eror  Charles  IV,  endowed  her  with  titles  and  privileges.  But 
political  troubles  and  the  incessant  wars  waged  between  parties,  were 
anything  but  favorable  to  a  peacelul  development  of  tlie  university. 

When  Pisa  became  a  subject  to  Florence,  its  university  was  left  for  a 
long  time  in  utter  neglect,  until,  during  the  domination  of  Lorenzo  il  Mag- 
nifico,  the  rectors  of  the  Florentine  rejmblic  proceeded  to  n'store  her.  In 
1472  she  wtis  solemnly  re-opened,  and  allowed  an  annuity  of  (>,()(K>  florins 
for  her  own  maintenance.  A  superintendent  general  was  ap|)ointcd  to 
survey  and  refer  to  a  committee  of  five  memlx'rs  on  the  condition  of  the 
university.  This  cimimittee  was  com|)osi»d  of  men  distinguished  for  having 
sustained  high  offices  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  ap})ellation  of  ojfiriali 
dello  studio.  Tliey  lived  in  Florence,  and  retained  the  supreme  flinnrtion 
of  the  atheneum  for  one  vear.  Lortmzo  de  Medici  wiis  himself  one  of  the 
committee. 

From  1479  to  148(>  we  sec  the  university  wandering  from  place  to  place; 
twice  from  Pisa  to  Prato ;  once  to  Pistoja,  for  fear  of  the  pestilence.  But 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  gave  it  at  last  a  permanent  seat. 

Wien  both  Florence  and  Tuscany  became  an  hereditar}'  state  in  the 
Medici  family,  the  university  of  Pisa  was  revived  by  Cosimo  I,  who  en- 
trusted Lelio  and  Franccst^o  Torelli  with  the  compilation  of  new  statutes, 
and  got  permission  from  Pius  IV  to  assign  the  university  some  annuities 
to  be  levic<l  on  the  church  tenements  in  Tuscany.  At  the  time  of  Cosimo 
II  (1G09-1621),  the  university's  yearly  expenditure  amounted  to  15,000 
scudi  {lire  italiane  88.200),  a  sum  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  studio  of 
Padua. 

Not  less  care  was  taken  of  the  Pisan  university  by  the  grand  dukes  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  who  succeeded  to  the  house  of  Medici  in  1737.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  French  domination  changed  the 
university  into  an  academy,  dependent  upon  the  great  university  of  France. 
In  1814,  Tuscany  being  given  back  to  the  grand  dukes,  Ferdinand  III 
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reorganized  the  university  and  gave  her  new  statutes,  which  lasted  till 
1840,  when  Leopold  II,  assisted  by  Gaetano  Giorgini,  superintendent-gen- 
eral of  studies  in  Tuscany,  called  her  to  a  new  and  brighter  life,  increased 
the  number  of  chairs,  invited  the  best  masters  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
founded  a  school  of  agriculture  and  a  school  of  veterinary  surgery.  To 
all  these  benefits  he  added,  in  1846,  the  founding  a  normal  superior  school 
for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  But 
in  1851,  a  disastrous  and  well  nigh  fatal  decree,  dated  October  28th,  sup- 
pressed the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  the  schools  of  agriculture 
and  veterinary'  surgery,  and  created  a  Tuscan  university ;  the  faculties  of 
theolog}'  and  jurisprudence  being  at  Siena,  and  those  of  philosophy,  philol- 
ogy, medicine  and  surgery,  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  at  Pisa.  This 
lamentable  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  30th  of  April,  1859,  when  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Tuscany  repealed  the  fatal  decree,  restored  the  two 
universities,  and  gave  them  the  means  of  increasing  their  splendor. 

The  number  of  illustrious  men  who  have  lectured  at  the  university  of 
Pisa  is  very  large.  I^t  us  record :  Bartolo,  Francesco  da  Buti,  Decio, 
Sandei,  Bargeo,  ^lercuriale,  Cesalpino,  Galileo  Galilei,  Malpighi,  Borelli, 
Grandi,  Neris,  Marehetti,  Bellini,  Cocclii,  Pignotti,  Perelli,  Paoli,  Frisi, 
Corsini,  Ciainpi,  the  two  Vacca-Berlinghieri,  Carmignani,  Gaetano  Savi, 
Regnoli,  Mossatti,  Rosini,  des  Rosso,  etc. 

Sassari.* — llie  university  of  Sassari  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  June 
22d,  1857,  and  November  iSth,  1859,  and  July  5tli,  18C0;  and  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  September  14th,  and  October  5th,  18G2. 

The  university  was  opened  at  Sassari  in  the  IGlh  century.  Don  Gaspare 
Vico  and  Don  Alessio  Fontana,  in  tlieir  wills,  dated  February  27th,  1558, 
and  January  8th,  1G06,  res|)ectively,  supplied  the  means  of  further  de- 
veloping her  instinictions.  The  bishops  of  Sassari  and  Oristano,  and  the 
township  of  Sassari  gave  the  university  a  splendid  endowment.  The  town 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  university  until  the  time  when 
Sardinia  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase, at  a  very  high  price,  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

Charles  P^mmanuel  HI,  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  reorganized  the  univer- 
sity of  Sassari  by  a  letter  patent,  dated  July  4th,  1 765,  making  her  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  government.  Tlie  university,  however,  before  and 
afler  the  restoration,  lived  on  the  revenues  of  its  own  estates,  of  which  it 
had  the  management.  But  it  1852,  its  property  passed  to  the  general 
agency  of  finances,  the  management  being  entrusted  to  the  officio  del 
demanio. 

Divinity,  civil  law,  canon  law,  medicine  and  surgery,  philosophy,  and 
pharmaceutics  were  taught  at  the  university  of  Sassari.  In  1852,  the 
government  assigned  the  study  of  philosophy  to  the  lyceum,  taking  it  from 
the  university.  Since  that  year,  the  number  of  students  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  the  existence  of  the  university  has  become  precarious. 

Siena. — The  university  of  Siena  is  governed  by  the  sovereign  resolu- 

*  la  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 
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tion  <jf  Norember  20th,  1843 ;  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tmcan  gOYernmentv 
Jnljr  Slst,  and  November  8th,  1859,  Febmary  14th,  and  March  9th  and 
10th,  1860;  by  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  July,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations 
issued  September  14th,  and  October  15th,  1862. 

The  university  of  Siena  is  of  ancient  but  uncertun  origin.  Reliable 
authorities  affirm,  that  in  1203,  Siena  had  doctors  and  scholars.  In  1240, 
ahe  was  in  full  life,  as  we  gather  from  the  catalogue  of  all  the  masters  that 
lectured  at  this  university,  who  ac<juired  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
fimn  the  concourse  of  eminent  masters  and  pupils  from  Bologna.  It  soon 
lost  its  splendor,  but  in  13.j7  recovered  it,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the 
«mperor  Charles  IV.  Again  di*cay  seized  upon  it,  and  again  a  rise  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  ccntur}*.  Gregory  XII  granteil  it 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity ;  Nicholas  V  increased  its 
patrimony ;  Pius  II  added  new  privileges  to  the  existing  ones,  and  the 
grand  dukes  Ferdinand  I  and  Cosimo  III  took  it  under  their  patronage. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  1805,  a  decree  was  issued  by  tlie  French  gov- 
ernment abolishing  the  university  of  Siena,  and  leaving  the  theological 
college  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  Soon  afterwanls,  however,  the 
medical  college  was  allowed  the  same  privilege,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  medical  men  in  the  province  of  Siena. 

On  the  return  of  Fenlinand  II,  of  I^rrainc,  the  university  was  revived, 
and  lasted  till  1851,  wlu'u  an  inconsiderate  decree,  dated  October  25th, 
blended  the  Tuscan  universities  into  one.  In  1859,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment reiwaled  that  act,  and  restored  the  university  of  Siena. 

The  Sienese  athenaeum  boasts  of  a  large  number  of  illustrious  mast4*rs 
and  scholars.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  ones :  in  divini- 
ty and  philosophy,  Thomas  da  Snrziina,  allerwards  Nicholas  V ;  Fra  Fran- 
cesco della  Rovere,  afterwards  Sixtus  IV ;  Fra  Gheranlo  da  Siena,  who 
lectured  at  Paris  and  liologna ;  Fra  Antonio  Ugurgeri,  who  obtained  many 
privilejj^es  for  the  university  of  Siena  frrmi  the  emperor  Cliarh»s  IV ;  Fra 
Ilartolomeo  di  Giovanni;  Fra  Giustino  Primatini;  Domenico  Straticu;  the 
Abbe  Luijj^i  de  Anjrelis ;  Girolamo  Gigli,  etc. 

In  juris[)rudenc'e,  Jacoiw  Pagliaresi  D6Grandi  di  Siena,  Franceseo 
Accolti,  nicknamed  the  Prince  of  Jurisconsults,  Ubaldino  Malavalti,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Sozzini,  Francis(*o  Cosci,  Giovanni  Battista  Borghese,  Alessandro 
Turamoni,  etc. 

In  the  medical  and  physical  sciences,  Francisco  Casini  (15th  century), 
afterwards  physician  to  Urbanus  VI ;  Marco  and  Ugo  Bensi ;  Francesco 
and  Giovanni  Sernini,  (the  latter  became  physician  to  CalUstus  III  and 
Pius  II)  ;  Pier  Andn^a  Mattioli  (16th),  afterwards  physician  to  the  Pllector 
of  Saxony  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  at  Vienna;  Cipriano  Casolani 
(17th)  ;  Mattia  Baldi,  physician  to  Alexander  VII ;  Pirro  Maria  Gabrielli ; 
Cresenzio  Vaselli ;  Giusep[)e  Vespa ;  Baldassarc  and  Amlwrgio  Soldani; 
Pietro  Tabarrini;  Paolo  Mascagui  (18th):  and  in  our  own  century,  Gia- 
<?omo  Bargellotti,  Maximilian  Ricca,  Giuseppe  (iiuli,  Giuseppe  Pianigiari, 
Sante  Linari,  Giovanni  Battista,  and  Giuseppe  Vajelli,  etc. 
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Turin. — The  university  of  Turin  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  November 
13,  1859,  and  July  31,  1862,  and  by  the  statutes  of  September  14,  and 
October  6,  1862. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in  1405  by  Louis  of  Savoy,  Prince 
of  Piedmont  In  1412,  it  obtained  its  rights  and  privileges  from  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  and  in  1424,  Amedeus  VIII  organized  a  council  of  direc- 
tion of  the  university,  composed  of  the  governor  general  and  three  other 
members,  who  were  called  reformers  (rifonnatori).  Some  years  afterwards 
it  was  transferred  to  Cliieri,  on  account  of  the  wars  of  that  time ;  then 
again  from  Chieri  to  Savigliano,  and  in  1436  restored  to  Turin.  Emman- 
uel Philibert,  in  1516,  gave  new  life  to  the  institution,  reformed  the  coun- 
cil of  direction,  and  established  separate  faculties.  Still  further  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Victor  Amedeus  II,  to  whom  Piedmont  owed  in  no 
small  degree  its  welfare  and  strength.  He  built  the  magnificent  palace  oi' 
the  university,  called  to  it  illustrious  professors  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
from  France  and  other  countries,  founded  the  college  of  the  Provinces  ibr 
the  support  and  education  of  poor  and  talented  pupils,  and  established  the 
botanic  garden.  Charles  Emmanuel  III  was  not  less  eager  in  proniotin;f 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  promulgating  a  code  of  academic  laws, 
which,  in  its  time,  was  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  to  Charles  Emmanuel  m,  succeeded,  in  1773,  Victor  Ame- 
deus III.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  wholly  engrossed  with  wars, 
the  university  suffered  very  much  from  lack  of  patronage.  When  the 
French  revolution  came  on,  and  the  king  quitted  Piedmont  to  retire  to 
Sanlinia,  the  discipline  was  much  relaxed.  But  in  1800,  an  executive 
committee,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tre  Carliy  (Botta,  Bossi,  and 
Giulio,)  proceeded  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  studies  and  the  statutes. 

In  1805,  there  came  the  imperial  constitution  of  Napoleon,  to  which  the 
decrees  of  1808  and  1809  followed,  changing  the  university  of  Turin  into 
an  academy,  and  making  it  an  essential  part  of  the  French  university. 

These  statutes  lasted  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I,  when  Piedmont  was 
given  back  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  laws  promulgated  in  1771,  by 
Charles  Emmanuel  HI,  were  revived,  but  did  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  Charles  Albert  modified  and  im])roved  them,  created  many 
chairs,  built  the  magnificent  new  anatomical  theatre,  enriched  the  botanic 
garden  and  museums,  and  founded  a  new  era  of  national  independence, 
freedom,  and  of  scientific  glory  in  the  annals  of  public  instruction  in 
Sardinia. 

The  palace  of  the  university,  built  in  1714,  acconiing  to  the  design  of 
Ricca,  stands  on  the  widest  and  most  beautiful  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
the  great  street  along  the  Po,  which  is  adorned  on  both  sides  with  wide 
and  lofty  arcades. 

The  university  consists  of  five  faculties,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences.  Connected  with  the  university  are  the  following  collections, 
open  to  the  professors  and  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  people  at  large :  a 
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pubQp  lihrarr,  fmindMi  hy  Kmmanuel  niUiben,  gikIowimI  b}'  oUu-'r  klii|;i. 
atfMciaUf  hy  Vk'tor  Anuwluii*  11,  enrlclKHl  by  iirlvalti  duiiaiion*,  luid  mn- 
Uiniag  npwiirili  of  onv  hiimlrivl  ukI  ten  thounnnd  Taiinnr* ;  an  tmiluniical 
thcHtK,  fbumJvil  liv  Ch«rli'»  Allicrt ;  ui  HnitUimu-nl  parhuli^ical  niuM^nm, 
ebemiul  laboruUiric-i  and  an  ninpliithcBUv,  a  bulanir  gonlcn,  a  cmIiIiioI  of 
phjEik'kl  Mpparsitus.  an  iL^iruiiomicul  oluwrviiiury.  n  hyUrnulli!  building  » 
xmloglcal  muH-uiii,  a  iiiiiitndu;jiii'al  miiiieuni,  a,  tnufwunt  of  antiquitie*,  Uid 
aa  Egyptian  muMfuni,  which  in,  perhaps,  Uui  muit  mmplute  in  Etirt^. 

Coimecied  vilh  ihu  uiiiv-i^r*ii}-,  anil  uiultT  Uw  tlirwlioii  at  tb«  govvra- 
HBiiI,  there  u  a  royal  L'unt';.'!:  of  tlie  pruviucvn,  fbundisl  and  tsndoirtHi  bj 
llie  amniliceiice  of  ihe  kia<^>  of  SanliniA,  lui'l  ciirii'lii'il  hy  Kv^hcIi^r  uf  jiri- 
-nu  beaovoleiu-c.  This i» an eslablishnitmt  i:i  whjih  tliu  ntuilrnu  arv  ftir- 
aUled  with  fnw  board  and  lodtpng  through  all  tlw  cooth:  ol'  the  univcr- 
■ity,  uid  with  tt-cry  aid  id  tLvir  atudii^>  and  i.<duciuiun.  Tbu  royal  collnga 
f£  the  provincea  dia|ioH:«  ut'  about  ouc-  hundrtnl  and  fifty  fK-t^  platun.  wliicb 
are  given  w  a  ivward  to  thoau  studeiiti  who  liuvu  pusH-d  tliu  moot  klu-'ckb*- 
fill  exuuii*lion>. 

Uany  telebnOi'd  ncholan  Imvc,  uoce  iti  be^ning,  givt>n  bouor  to  the 
oante  «f  the  unin'ruty  of  Turin,  aniung  whom  w«  may  muntiou :  Cara, 
wholiviHl  in  tbu  IQlL  irtntury,  a  lawyer  ag  null  a«  a  Latin  st-holar  of  great 
Mkhrily.  wliu  attnurted  to  his  1ci.'iun.-s  divtinguiflii'd  auditiK^s,  not  only 
from  vrvry  part  vf  Italy,  Init  hvud  from  Francu,  S|)iiin,  and  Germany.  In 
the  Iflth  c«ntiiry,  Cujaciiu,  that  miracle  of  lu«:al  emdilion,  li'Cl  Touloii««, 
hi*  natiTv  oounlry,  nnil  repaired  to  ihia  miivi-rtily.  In  the  same  cenliirjr 
Mtd  the  same  innitution,  Arguntieri  taught  mfdical  H-ience,  and  Beni-deUi 
aiMh«aiati(-al  ailronomy.  Theaauro,  iu  die  Kth  I'cntiiry,  wan  celebrated 
among  Latin  K'liolar» ;  in  the  1  Hth,  the  univtrrsily  could  bonat  of  a  Gtrdil 
in  moral  philompby,  of  Alcavio  and  Bono  in  JuriitprudeDiv,  of  Cigua  in 
anatomy  and  pb^tiulo^',  uf  Bertrandi,  Ilrujiumi^  and  Pcncbienali  in  nu>- 
gery,  of  Donatl  the  butaniil.  who,  by  bit  uxieuiii'e  travels  in  Aiia,  en- 
riched tbo  j^anlfn  of  llic  univtmity  n-itli  many  {ircciooi  tn.-aanres :  of  Al- 
lium, wbo  iirojMiHil  a  new  cUtailtcatiun  of  the  Tcgctable  kingdotn;  of 
MivbeliiUl,  crkhraiiHl  in  bydraultc*,  and  of  Bccvaria,  wbo  divided  with 
Franklin  the  laurtls  of  the  dJBcoverj-  of  clw-lrii-ity  i  of  Ci^na,  Denin«i 
CaluHo,  jUficri,  fian-tti,  Napione.  Duraudi,  ttf.  In  tlws  prewnt  centmy, 
tbe  nniw-TO'.y  of  Ttirin  waa  adomvd  by  Banli,  Alardi,  Gridi*.  BeaaOMi 
Giuliu,  Rolando,  Baibi,  VaMuli  Eandi.  Bonolli.  Borxiti.  BimFicino,  Gio- 
bi-n.  Bidonc.  Ln^nui-e,  Alfieri,  BKTanli.  Carlo  Botta,  Criarv  Balbo,  ScioUa, 
Tatditi,  Bouchtiniii,  Giovanni  Plana.  Alberto  Nota,  Carlo  Marenco,  Silvio 
Pellico,  Deiiori,  Kegii,  Vaact,  Barbaroux.  Casali*,  Panivia,  Caucby.  ATt>- 
gadri),  Vemazz^  Carvtia.  Gaucra,  Butltro.  G«nc.  Uartiai,  Biberi,  etc. 

ThcTP  arc  but  (i'w  insiituti.jiw  in  F.Hrop>i  bitter  provided  with  buiUlinga 
ibr  lecturing,  and  for  rtsidenct-a,  witb  lib^arie^  laboratories,  coiiectioiw  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  the  mat«rial  aids  of  scientific  instruction,  than  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  Turin. 
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2.     Free  Universities, 

Besides  the  State  Univensities,  supported  mainly  by  the  government, 
there  are  four  institutions  of  this  class  supported  by  municipalities  or  by 
endowments,  which  are  designated  Free  Universities. 

Camerino. — The  university  of  Camerino  is  governed  by  the  royal  de- 
cree of  the  24th  of  January,  1 86 1,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

The  origin  of  this  university  is  very  ancient,  but  uncertain.  From  tlie 
commtmcement  of  the  domination  of  the  Yarani  (1260),  till  their  fall 
(1550),  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  several  members  of  the  Yarani 
family  acting  as  lecturers  at  the  university. 

The  first  statutes  were  approved  of  by  Innocent  III  (1198),  and  Honorius 
III  (1 240).  New  ones  were  sanctioned  in  1886,  by  Benedictus  XII,  by  Inno- 
cent YII  in  1355,  and  by  the  commissioners  at  the  council  of  Costania  in  1416. 
We  infer  from  the  statutes  and  briefs  of  Martin  Y  (1424),  Clemens  YII 
(1523),  Paul  III  (1548),  Paul  lY  (1555),  and  Pius  lY  (1562),  that  there 
existed  a  very  ancient  college  of  twenty-one  doctors,  specially  entrusted  with 
the  teaching  of  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  belles  lettres,  without 
whose  consent  no  one  could  exercise  medical  or  legal  professions.  Thus 
if  the  studio  of  Camerino  did  not  possess,  under  the  Yarano  domination, 
the  appearance  and  name  of  a  university,  it  was  in  fact  endowed  with  the 
substance  thereof,  embodied  in  these  two  extremes :  teaching  in  primary 
faculties,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  The  scientific  institutions  out- 
lived the  downfall  of  that  ill-starred  dynasty  by  will  of  Paul  III,  and  Paul 
Y  in  his  brief  of  July  5,  1695. 

Benedictus  XIII,  in  his  brief  of  the  1st  of  July,  1727,  declaring  Came- 
rino to  be  prcecipua  Umhice  civitas,  granted  the  ancient  studio  the  title  of 
university,  and  recognized  collegium  unius  et  viginti  jurisconsultorum  vnriis 
pracipuisque  privUegiis  omatum.  The  emperor  Francis  I  extended  the 
efficacy  of  the  degrees  granted  by  this  university  to  all  his  dominions. 

Under  the  French  domination,  the  university  was  suppressed,  though 
living  by  its  own  revenues ;  yet  it  retained  its  own  autonomy  as  a  gymna- 
sium, without  of  course,  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  When  the 
Papal  government  was  restored,  Pius  YII  granted  temporarily  the  title  of 
university  to  the  studio  qf  Camerino  (1816).  Leo  XIPs  bull  Quod  Diviua 
Sapient ia  of  the  Ist  of  September,  1824,  reorganized  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  classified  the  university  of  Camerino  third  in  importance  among 
the  five  universities  in  his  dominions. 

A  royal  decree,  dated  January  24,  1861,  afler  the  annexation  of  Umbria 
and  the  Marche  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  proclaimed  this  university  free, 
confining  it  to  the  two  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  and  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, with  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

From  the  close  of  the  13th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th,  a  series 
of  illustrious  men  did  honor  to  the  university  of  Camerino.  Let  us  men- 
tion Angelo  I,  Angelo  II,  Francesco,  Antonio,  Alberto,  Tommaso  of  the 
Yarano  family ;  Ansovino  Medici,  Giovanni  Ricuzio  Yellino,  Angelo  III, 
author  of  the  treaty  de  pr(€scriptionihus .  Cardinal  Luca  Ridolfucci,  called 
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jurisp€n:wt  ctUberrhuu/i  itut  tetiij»oru .  U<?ulino;  Variao  Favorina  Macario 
MuzzL  Franc'i!<-o  SjitTalL,  FIuu^t^o  Ak*f^.^aDdro.  Tardoli  Luca,  etc. 

The  Mreund  halt' of  the  l*:th  ctrutury  wa^  not  \k'^»  fertile  in  emintrnt  men, 
ainon<r  whuiii  wv  irill  nut  let  par^s  unnoticed.  >ilviu  Fo^'hi,  Venanzo  Luci^ 
relli,  (liulio  LeonellL  Paolo  Tanaroni.  GiuM.'|i|»e  Favorina  Anjielo  Ange- 
loczL  L:i4lovii.*rj  IVtlouI,  Franivseo  lVrlK.*uedf  ttL  l>omenieo  Cimiehotti.  An- 
gelo  IlidolfinL  C^miillu  Lili.  Fulvio  MagalottL  Angelo  Kocea,  who  founded 
«  library'  at  I^juie  contaiuiu;;;  more  than  4o.<.kK)  volumes,  etc. 

In  the  I'Sth  ci'Utury.  wv  find  ni-iirde<l.  Maj^leo,  Lodenna,  SparapanL 
Paunelli.  Cu^H.•r,  Sartaivlli.  Fraclu-roli.  etc. ;  and  in  the  present  century. 
Fedeli,  the  theoI(i^i'-i:in :  Pizzic ant L  canon  law;  Constant ini,  civil  law; 
Ottaviani  and  Lattanzi.  uitMlirine. 

Thi!<  uiiivt-r>itv  li:ii<  an  annual   income  of  3.>.4(i9  Italian  liras. 

Fkkkaka. —  Ilie  univci>itv  of  Fenrara  is  jrovemed  bv  a  decree  of  the 
governor  of  Emilia,  dated  Ffbniary  14th,  18t»u,  by  the  royal  decri'es  of 
January  24th  and  31st,  1^61,  and  bv  its  own  statutes. 

The  existence  of  a  re<:ular  university  at  Ferrara  mav  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  13iM,  when  Bonifai-ius  IX  (;ave  Allx*rto  da  Este  the  license  for 
institutin<r  it.  Old  and  undisputed  tradition,  however,  assi<^ns  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institute  to  the  ('m{>eror  Frt'diTic  II  (123'S  or  1240).  Bonita- 
cius  IX  assimilated  the  univt'rsiiv  of  Ferrara  to  those  of  I^lo;;na  and 
Paris,  and.  a>  at  Koine,  calUMi  it  La  ^sapttfuza.  I)urin«;  the  domination  of 
the  house  of  Este  and  lor  a  century  arter,  the  stwiio  bnjuirht  lorth  many 
trelebrated  men.  Its  jurisconsults  enjoyed  surh  a  hijrh  fame,  that  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  1 7tli  century,  made  a  com- 
promise with  them.  Its  theolo;iicians  wen*  souorht  a!U*r  in  the  famous  law- 
suit at  the  divoHM*  i>f  Henry  VIII  of  Enirland  (15,S4)  ;  and  so  jrreat  was 
the  merit  of  Tartajrni,  that  in  144H,  a  <len);ration  to  the  statutes  was  made, 
in  order  to  airirreiriite  him  to  the  ritllnjit)  (htjli  arrorati  of  Ferrara.  Be- 
sides, history  reconls  the  names  of  Aiiri>])a,  Harbazza,  Gaza,  (iaurico. 
Valla,  Gamhiirlioni,  Aceolti,  Ant-arano,  Salieeti.  Benci.  I^'onieeno.  Molza, 
Fallopio.  Antoniano,  Zocehi,  Brasavolo,  Canani.  Bianrhini,  (Jiraldi.  No- 
vara,  San<leo.  Carbone.  Pi^^na,  Piccolomini,  Crt^numini,  Ni^ri<'oIi.  and  others. 

The  palace  of  the  university,  called  jHimdi.to,  was  built  by  All>i*rto  da 
Este.  but  the  stw/itt  was  installed  in  it  only  in  loGT. 

The  superintendence  to  the  divers  classes  of  studies  was  entrusted  to 
the  Itf.ttnri  (1(1  Lttjisti  and  Ihttori  ihrjll  Artisfi,  (thus  were  all,  not  students 
of  law.  then  calle<i);  alM)ve  whom  were  four  rl/onners  or  rifhrtnatnri,  two 
of  them  appointed  by  the;  manpiesses  (al\erwards  dukes)  of  Ferrara,  two 
by  the  town.  besi<les  the  colle<xes  of  thi^  various  faculties,  which  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Ijth  centm-y.  Many  statuti-s  were  issued,  especially  after 
the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  which  took 
place  in  l.")J»H.  But  for  radical  reforms  we  are  indebted  to  Clemens  XIV 
(1772),  and  Pius  VI  (1778). 

The  university  was  closed,  and  a  licfft-ronviffo  instituted,  under  the  French 
invasion  (1796),  when  a  special  school  of  hydraulics  was  a<l(led  at  Fer- 
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rara,  as  its  territory  was  found  the  most  fit  for  practical  studies  in  that 
branch  of  science,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  water  flowing  through  it, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Po.  Meanwhile  a  bull  from  Leo  XII  (1824), 
gave  the  studies  a  new  direction,  when  in  1860,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  Italian  government,  the  university  of  Ferrara  was  declared  free,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  approving  of  its  statutes. 

Perugia. — The  university  of  Perugia  is  governed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  commissary  general  for  Umbria,  dated  December  15  and  16,  1860,  by 
the  royal  decrees  of  Jan.  24  and  31,  1861,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

It  was  founded  in  1276,  when  the  town  council  sent  a  legate  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages  to  invite  young  men  to  the  studio  of  Perugia. 

The  management  of  the  university  was  vested  in  the  said  council.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  however,  a  part  of  their  authority  was 
transferred  to  a  committee  of  five  members,  called  the  cinque  savi,  and  in 
1322,  we  find  a  rettore  degli  studi,  nominated  by  the  students.  The  right 
of  appointing  masters  was  vested  in  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  town. 

In  this  manner  the  university  of  Perugia  was  governed  till  1625,  when 
Urbanus  VIII,  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  studio,  issued  a  brief  abolish- 
ing the  meddling  of  the  savi  and  of  the  townships  in  matters  connected 
with  the  athenaeum,  and  entrusting  the  local  bishop  pro  tempore  with  the 
management,  on  condition,  however,  that  no  resolution  of  his  should  be 
enacted  without  the  beneplacito  of  the  Holy  See. 

Many  and  important  privileges  were  granted  by  Clemens  V,  who  de- 
clared it  a  university  (14th  century),  by  John  XXII,  who  gave  it  the  right 
of  conferring  academical  degrees  (1320),  and  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 

The  most  illustrious  professors  that  lectured  in  this  university  are : 

Cino  da  Pistoja,  Bartolo  Alfani,  and  Baldo  Baldeschi,  14th  century. 
Paolo  da  Castro,  Pierfilippo  della  Cornia,  Camillo  Baglioni,  Giovanni 
Matteo,  Periteo  Montesperelli,  Sforza  Oddi,  etc.,  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
Gianpaolo  Lancellotti,  Vincenzo  Bini,  Giuseppe  Antinori,  etc.,  17tli,  18th, 
and  1 9th  centuries.     S.  Thomas  d*  Aquino  taught  theolog}'  here. 

Urbino. — The  university  of  Urbino  is  governed  by  the  royal  decrees 
of  January  24,  1861,  and  October,  1862,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

Urbino,  the  old  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Feltre  and  Rovere,  hatl  from  the 
earliest  times  two  patrons,  Frederic  and  Guidobaldo  (the  former's  son). 
The  latter  instituted  a  college  of  doctors,  havin'jc  jurisdiction  in  matters  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  was  confirmed  in  1507,  by  a  bull  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1564,  Pius  IV  granted  it  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferrinjr  dejrrees,  which  was  confirmed  bv  Urbanus  VIII,  with  the  addition 
of  new  ones.  Innocentius  X  (1647),  Clemens  X  (1671),  Clemens  XI,  and 
the  Regno  Italico^  lavished  innumerable  favors  upon  it.  From  1824  to 
1861,  it  was  governed  by  the  bull  of  Leo  XII,  Quod  Divina  Sapientia,  and 
finally,  October  23,  1862,  it  was  declared  a  free  university  by  Victor 
£mmanuel  II. 


TUBIIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PAPAL  DOMINION. 


AREA. — POPULATION. — BISTORT. 

Thb  rise  of  the  Popedom,  as  a  temporal  power,  dates  from  the  year 
765,  when  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  granted  to  the  Pontiff  the  «b- 
-arehate  of  Ravenna,  to  which  Charlemagne  added  tlie  provinces  of  Peru- 
gia and  Spoleto.  The  Emperor  Heniy  III.,  in  1008,  increased  these  pos- 
sessions by  the  city  of  Benevento,  and  in  1102  the  Marchioness  Matilda 
of  Tuscany,  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  provinces  known  as  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Other  provinces  and  cities  were  added  to  it  in 
course  of  time,  till  the  Papal  dominion  reached  its  largest  extent  in  1649. 
In  1798,  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  the  whole  of  the 
Papal  States  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  restored  the  greater  part  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insurrection,  the  Romagna  detached  itself  from  the  Papal 
rule  in  1859,  and  in  1860  the  Marches  and  Umbria  followed.  At  the 
present  time  (1869,)  the  States  of  the  Church  are  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  or  legationa 

Square  miles.  Population. 

Rome  and  the  Comarca 1,847 326,509 

Viterbo 1,176 128,324 

€lvita  Vecchia 405 20,701 

Velletri 687 62.013 

Frosinone 784 154,559 

4,899  692,106 

The  principal  cities  are  Rome,  with  215,578  inhabitants  (1867);  Vel- 
letri, 12,482 ;  Alatrix,  10,500;  Frosinone,  8,000;  Civita  Vecchia,  10,000; 
Viterbo,  14,000;  Ronciglione,  6,000. 

The  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Papal 
tStates,  theoretically  in  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  are  exercised  by  a  cabinet 
of  ministers,  divided  into  seven  departments,  of  which  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  president 

At  the  side  of  the  cabinet  of  ministers  stands  the  Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  nine  ordinary  and  six  extraordinary  members,  presided  over  by 
a  cardinal.  The  most  important  affairs  to  be  regulated  by  this  council 
4U*e  projects  of  new  laws,  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  of  superior 
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orders,  questions  of  competency  between  ministers,  the  approbation  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  provincial  councils,  &c. 

The  third  council  is  the  so-called  *'  consulta  of  state  for  the  finances,**^ 
composed  of  councilors  chosen  by  the  Pope,  out  of  a  list  nominated  by 
the  provincial  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  i(nd  revise  the 
budget  and  accounts  of  the  state.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  is  committed  to  a  Commissioner  of  Studies,  while 
the  local  management  of  the  elementary  schools  is  assigned  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  parish  priest  is  one.  The  means  of  elementary  educa- 
tion are  provided  either  by  parish  schools,  or  by  schools  conducted  by 
various  religious  orders  devoted  by  their  vows  to  teaching. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  oldest  schools  of  Rome  are  the  ward  schools  (ecoles  r^gionnairea^y 
which  were   reorganized  by  Leo  XTT.  (1823-^29.) 

Numerous  schools  were  founded  by  individuals  or  religious  bodies, 
the  most  important  are  the  so-called  (ecoles  pies)  pious  schools^  founded 
in  1597  by  Joseph  Calasengio,  a  Spaniard.  In  1655,  Alexander  VII. 
founded  the  so-called  Pontifical  schools^  which  are  maintained  out  of  the 
Pope's  private  treasury.  In  1661  the  Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  in  168& 
the  Ursulines,  in  1702  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  in 
1707  the  Maestrie  Pie  founded  their  first  schools.  Others  followed; 
thus,  in  1727,  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  were  first  called  to 
Rome  by  Benedict  XIII.,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  their  first  school. 
In  1784,  Pascal  di  Peltro,  a  layman,  founded  the  first  deaf-mute  institute. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  quite  a  number  of  schools  were 
opened  by  different  religious  sisterhoods,  such  as  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  1827,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition  in  1832,  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Dorothy  in  1839,  and  the  Sisters  of  St  Andrew  in  1841. 

Colleges  and  schools  of  superior  instruction  were  likewise  early  estab- 
lished ;  among  them,  the  most  famous  is  the  University  della  Sapienzia, 
founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  VIII.  He  established  not  only  faculties  of 
civil  and  canonical  law  but  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  New  privileges 
were  granted  to  this  institution  by  John  XXII.  (1316-'34,)  who  was  a 
philosopher  and  physican  himself.  Nicholas  V.  modified  and  perfected 
the  course  of  studies.  Alexander  VII.  (1605-'67)  fini.shed  the  magnifi- 
cent building  now  occupied  by  this  institution,  commenced  the  library 
and  established  six  new  professorships,  among  these  one  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  and  history.  Innocent  XI.  (1670-89)  founded  an  anatomi- 
cal museum  and  Clemens  XI..(1700-'21)  a  botanical  garden.  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  1740,  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  Univei*sity ;  the  method  of  instruction  was  thoroughly  revised; 
physics  were  taup:ht  according  to  all  the  latest  discoveries;  new  profes- 
sorships of  chemistry  and  mathematics  were  established,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  a  physical  cabinet  founded.  Pius  VI.  (l775-'08)  insti- 
tuted three  new  professorships,  viz. :  one  of  obstetrics,  one  of  special  sur- 
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gery,  ADdoDeordeiiientaiy  tiieoloej.  During  the  period  of  tfat  FfMMh 
rerdotion  the  institatioo  knguidied  oo  fteeoant  of  <iio  oontlatit  polHleit 
distarbonoes,  bat  was  loleiDiilj  reopened  in  1801,  when  two  new  pmtm 
sorahipe  (nattiral  hiiftory  And  mtnerAloQr,)  togeCber  with  a  minenJogioil 
And  geokgicAl  CAbinet  were  fetAhlwhed.  In  1800,  a  profeeeonhip  of 
TelerinAiy  saigery  was  founded.  According  to  the  r^gnktionA  (Aognst 
28,  1824,)  ^^ch  Are  8tm  in  force,  the  UnimnBtjr  hAS  88  profeiAonhipi, 
large  museams,  libnry,  obeerrAtory,  ftc« 

AnoUier  importAnt  institution  of  soperior  instmction  is  the  (hlUffi^ 
Romano  (Univenita  Ortgariana^)  founded  in  a  very  humble  niAnncr,  in 
the  year  1551,  by  IgoAtius  LoyoU.  In  1564,  Pius  lY.  took  Uie  insdto* 
tion  under  his  protection.  His  successors  provided  a  Urge  and  magnifl* 
cent  building,  and  &Tored  Uie  institution  in  every  way  possible,  so  that 
at  the  present  day  it  is  one  of  Uie  best  equipped  and  endowed  in  Italy. 

Numerous  institutions,  partly  of  a  superior  and  partly  of  a  second- 
ary grade,  but  all  having  accommodations  for  residence  of  pupils  and 
professors,  were  established  at  an  early  date,  such  as  the  College  Baudi- 
nelli  in  1678,  the  College  Capraniea  in  1458,  the  College  Clementino  in 
1596,  the  German  College  in  1552,  the  College  Ohulieri  in  1680,  and 
various  others.  Several  seminaries,  institutions  specially  intended  for 
students  of  theology,  were  also  eslablished,  viz. :  the  Seminary  of  the 
Vatican  in  1636,  the  Roman  Seminary  in  1560,  the  Ecclesiastical  Acad- 
emy, founded  by  Clement  II.  in  1706,  and  of  quite  recently  the  Semi" 
naire  Fie,  established  by  Pius  IX.  in  1858.  Besides  these  there  are 
ecclesiastical  colleges  at  Rome,  established  at  different  times  for  the 
special  accommodation  of  students  of  the  several  nations,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Greek,  Americans,  &c  The  famous  missionary  school,  **  de  propaganda 
fide,''  was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

In  1859,  just  before  the  changes  which  reduced  the  Papal  States,  with 
a  population  of  8,006,771  on  an  area  of  17,210  English  square  miles, 
to  692,106  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  4,899  English  square  miles, 
there  were  the  following  elementary  institutions  in  the  1,219  cities,  tovms 
and  villages  of  the  Dominion :  2,998  communal  schools  for  boys,  with 
70,000  scholars ;  1,892  schools  for  giris,  with  58,848  scholars,  making  A 
total  of  4,886  schools  with  128,843  scholars;  besides  numerous  private 
schools.  The  number  of  colleges  and  seminaries  i^i  the  same  year  was 
107,  with  5,876  students. 

As  regards  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  provinces  which  com- 
pose the  Papal  Dommion  outside  of  Rome  we  have  no  official  statistics. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Empire  of  France,  Jexclasive  of  the  colonies,]  on  an  area  of 
206,676  English  square  miles  in  1866,  had  a  population  of  38,067,- 
094.  In  1866,  there  were,  among  a  total  population  of  36,012,669 : 
19,064,071  employed  in  agriculture,  10,469,961  in  mechanical  arts, 
and  1,632,331  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1867  amounted  to  1,902,111,370  francs, 
of  which  sum  28,344,121  francs  were  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion under  the  following  ministries,  and  with  the  following  statistics : 

First. — Undbr  thb  Ministrt  of  Pubuc  iNSTBucnoit : 

1.  /Wmary  Indntction. 

63,957  Public  Schools,  in  87,548  Commnnes,  with  2,461,492  pnpils. 
16,714  Private  Elementary  Schools,  with  978,258  pupils. 
8,669  Infant  Schools,  with  482,141  pupils. 
82,888  Adult  Coarses,  with  829.555  scholars. 
*  Total,  106,728  Schools,  with  4,701,446  scholars. 

2.  Secondary  Ifutmction. 

83  Lyceums,  with  86,806  students. 

258  Communal  Collets,  with  82,458  students — making  a  total  of  836 
government  schools,  with  68,759  students,  of  whom  17,209  follow 
the  Special  Secondary  Course. 
984  Non-governmental  Secondary  Schools,  with  77,906  students. 
Total,  1,270  Institutions,  with  146,664  students. 
8.  Superior  lutiruetton, 

8  Faculties  or  Schools  of  Theology,  with  46  professors. 

11  Faculties  of  Law,  with  100  professors  and  4,895  students. 
16  Faculties  of  Science,  with  li9  professors. 

16  Faculties  of  Literature,  with  102  professors. 

22  Preparatory  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  with  190  professors. 
8  Higher  Schools  of  Medicine,  with  66  professors  and  1.780  students. 
Tbto/,  76  Institutions  of  toe  highest  instruction,  witn608  professors. 
4.  Special  Sehools. 

1  Normal  School  f^r  Teachers  in  Infant  Asylums  at  Paris. 
1  Superior  Normal  School  for  Professors  in  Lyceums  and  the  Faculties 
of  Letters  and  Science  at  Paris,  with  110  pupils  and  28  professors. 
1  Normal  School  for  Secondary  Special  Instruction  at  Clunv. 
84  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  male  teachers,  with  449  professors. 

12  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  female  teachers. 

1  Primary  Normal  Course  for  male  teachers,  with  12  professors. 
49  Primary  Normal  Courses  for  female  teachers. 
8  Schools  of  Living  Oriental  Tongues,  with  9  professors. 
1  Course  of  ArchsBology  in  connection  with  Cfabinet  of  Medals. 
1  French  School  of  Arcnaeology  and  Greek  Literature  at  Athens. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Records  {ecole  ds»  ehartes)  at  Paris,  to  prepare  pu- 
pils for  librarians  and  keepers  of  public  archives. 
1  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with  16  professors. 
1  School  of  S.iored  Music  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  College  of  France,  with  81  professore. 
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1  Special  School  of  Brewing  for  YonngWomen  at  Paris. 
1  National  Conscrvatonr  ol  MuhIc  at  Faris:  87  professors. 
6  Provincial  Schools  of  Music :  6  professors,  (at  Dgon,  Nantes,  Metz, 
Lille,  Toulouse,  Marseilles.) 

1  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  besides  6  pro\nncia1  schools. 

2  National  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  besides 

41  private  and  municipal  schools. 
1  Central  Correctional  House  of  Education  at  Paris. 

Second. — Minibtrt  or  Aoricultubb,  Commsrcb,  and  Public  Works: 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Agriculture  at  Grand-Jouan,  Grignon,  and  La 

baulsaie,  with  24  professors. 

9  Agricultural  Courses,  with  11  professors. 

1  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles. 
70  School -farms. 

1  Practical  School  of  Irrigation  and  Dnunage  atLizardeaa ;  2  professors. 

1  National  School  of  Horse-breeding. 

8  Imperial  Sheep-folds  and  Cow-houses  {bergeries  and  vaeheries,) 

8  Schools  of  Veterinary  Boi^ry  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  Toalouse,  with  IS 
professors. 

1  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  1  School  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Beads  at  Paris :  22  professors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Mines,  viz.,  at  Paris,  15  professors ;  at  St.  Etienne, 
8  professors  ;  at  Alais,  1  professor. 

1  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Industry  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  28  professors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Aix,  Angers,  Chalons-snr- 
Mame :  82  professors. 

School  of  Watchmaking  at  Cluses  (Savoy,)  besides  several  provincial 
schools. 

Third. — ^Ministry  of  War  : 

1  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  22  professon,  19  assistants,  and 
850  pupils. 

1  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr;  88  professors. 

1  Staff-school  iecoU  du  eorpt  d'ekU-majan  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  School  of  Artillery  and  Military  Engineering  [eeoU  a*  application  ds 
VartUlerie  U  du  genidl  at  Metz,  wiw  28  professors. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Cavalrv  at  Saumur ;  40  professors. 

1  Cavniry-musicians'  school  [stole  de  trampetiM]  til  Sanmnr. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Paris ;  18  pro- 
lessors. 

1  Imperial  School  for  the  Sanitary  Service  at  Sttasburg ;  12  professors. 

1  Normal  Shooting-school  (&Pole  normale  dt  tir;)  11  teachers. 

1  Normal  School  of  Militanr  Gymnastics  at  Vincennes ;  8  teachers. 

1  Imperial  Prytaneum  (orphans  of  officers)  at  La Fl^che;  26  professors. 
11  Regimental  Schools  of  Artillery. 

8  Regimental  Schools  of  Engineering. 

5  Mintary  Gymnasiums. 

1  Military  Musical  Gymnasium  at  Paris. 
1  Bureau  of  Longitades ;  6  professors. 

1  Imperial  Observatory  ;  18  professors,  assistants  and  calanlators. 
Regimental  schools  for  the  m£uit^  of  the  line  exist  in  all  the  corps. 

Fourth. — Ministry  of  BIarinr  and  the  Colonies  : 

1  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris,  with  80  pnpils ;  8  professors. 
1  Practical  School  of  Maritime  Engineering  at  L*Onent ;  9  professors. 
1  Imperial  Naval  School  at  Brest;  11  professors. 
42  National  Schools  of  Hydrography ;  42  professors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Naval  Pnarmaoy.and  Medidne  at  Brest,  Rochc- 
lort,  and  Toulon  ;  15  professors. 

6  Nautical  School-ships :   6  Naval  Apprentice  Schools ;  *  Schools  for 

Naval  Engineers  ana  Stokers ;  2  xHaval  Drawing  Schools. 

FiTTH. — Ministry  of  Finance  : 

1  Imperial  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  8  professors. 

1  School  of  the  Manufacture  of  Tobacco  at  Paris ;  7  profbsftors. 

Sixth.— Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Imperial  Household  : 

4  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts:  at  Paris.  Borne,  Lyons,  snd  Dijon. 
1  Notional  Special  School  of  Drawmg  and  MathematicB  applied  to  the 
Industrial  Arts,  at  Paris. 
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BI8TOK1CAL  DEVELOPMBNT. 
Pkkiod  I.— Earliest  Times  to  1789. 

From  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  country  now  known  as  France  in 
authentic  history,  we  recognize  the  school, — the  place  and  agency  for 
the  training  of  children  and  youth  in  language  and  8c*ience,  and  their  useful 
applications, — among  the  forces  which  shape  and  direct  the  opinions, 
actions  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  Druids,  according  to  Csesar,  were 
not  only  the  priests,  jurists,  and  judges  of- Ancient  Gaul,  but  the  teachers, 
— ^  they  hold  a  great  many  discourses  about  the  stars  and  their  motions, 
about  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  of  various  countries,  about  the  na- 
ture of  thiflgs,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  transmit  their 
opinions  and  knowledge  to  the  young." 

Long  before  Csssar,  with  his  legions,  carried  the  arms  and  jurisprudence 
of  Rome,  into  both  eastern  and  western  Gaul,  a  Greek  colony  had  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  there  the  schools  of  Marseilles  had  become  the  dispensers  of  Greek 
culture,  not  only  to  its  citizens,  but  to  disciples  from  all  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Germany.  Cicero  and  Tacitus  both  mention  the  schools  of  this  commer- 
cial city,  and  the  latter,  other  schools  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  interior, 
and  especially  those  of  Autun.  And  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  all  the  great  centers  of  population,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Aries,  Besancon,  and  Treve.s,  had  not  only  many  public  institu- 
tions, but  also  private  schools  under  eminent  teachers,  in  which  the  beet 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  studied  as  classics  in  that  day.  The 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  were  philosophy,  medicine,  law,  belles 
lettres,  grammar,  and  all  the  favorite  studies  of  those  times.  They  were 
largely  frequented,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  from  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  eastern  and  western,  A.  D. 
395,  proved  in  no  wise  injurious  to  public  instruction,  as  each  of  the  rival 
governments  vied  with  the  other  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  existing 
institutions,  and  in  founding  new  ones.  Libraries  were  established  about 
this  Umc  in  connection  with  the  more  prominent  schools ;  and  numerous 
writers  were  constantly  employed  in  copying  important  works. 

The  institutions  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Roman  government 
were,  during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  only 
schools  in  Gaul ;  teachers  had,  before  entering  on  their  duties,  to  undergo 
a  public  competitive  examination ;  by  imperial  decree  they  were  free  from 
all  taxes,  from  serving  in  war,  and  drew  their  salary  from  the  government 
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treasury.  The  scholars  were  already  at  that  time  ilivideil  into  throe 
classes,  viz. :  the  externi  living  outside  of  the  institution,  the  convictores^ 
who,  at  tlieir  own  expense,  lived  in  the  institution,  and  the  alimentarii, 
who  lived  at  the  school  enjoying  public  or  private  stipends. 

During  the  5th  century,  the  imperial  and  municipal  schools  lost  their 
former  imi)ortance,  the  pagan  civilization  was  fast  dying  out,  and  Chri:}- 
tian  science  and  culture  began  slowly  to  develop  itself. 

About  this  time  (first  half  of  the  5th  century)  the  first  Christian  insti- 
tutions of  learning  were  founded  in  connection  with  monasteries,  and 
especially  in  the  south  of  France,  when  they  soon  became  the  schools  of 
Christian  philosophy,  where  many  new  and  bold  ideas  were  started.  In 
general,  however,  but  little  advance  was  made  in  education  during  the 
reign  of  tlie  Merovingian  dynasty.  The  general  character  of  this  period 
.  is  a  concentration  of  all  mental  activity  on  religious  subjects.  The  catlie- 
dral  schools  had  taken  the  place  of  the  great  municipal  schools;  besides 
these  the  clergy  founded,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  small  preparatory 
schools.  The  most  important  cathedral  schools  were  at  Poitiers,  Paris, 
Le  Mars,  Bourges,  Vicnnc,  Clermont,  Aries,  &c. ;  and  the  most  famous 
convent-schools  at  Luxeuil,  St  Vandrille  in  Normandy,  Soissons,  &c. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  had  likewise  changed ;  the  old  names  were  there 
still,  rhetorics,  dialectics,  grammar,  &c.,  but  these  studies  were  only  pur- 
Fued  in  their  relation  to  theology ;  some  went  even  further,  and  banished 
all  profane  science  from  the  system  of  instruction.  During  the  6th  century 
the  bishop  of  Vienne,  who  was  teaching  grammar  in  his  school,  was  re- 
minded by  Gregory  of  Tours,  "that  it  was  not  suitable  that  lips  con:  c- 
crated  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  should  open  for  the  praise  of  Jupiter." 

The  seventh  century  marks  the  darkest  epoi*h  in  public  instruction  ; 
itrnorance  and  stupid  fanaticism  had  reached  an  unparalleled  height ;  but 
the  turning-point  was  near  at  hand.  The  genius  of  Charlemagne  (768-814) 
kindled  anew  the  almost  dying  (lame  of  science  and  education.  The  diili- 
culties  which  he  had  to  encounter  would,  to  others,  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable. But  setting  himself  the  glorious  example  of  redeeming  lost 
time  by  sitting  down  to  learn,  when  already  far  advanced  in  age,  he  over- 
came all  these  diflTiculties,  founded  new  schools  at  important  points  over 
his  vast  empire,  and  infused  new  life  into  the  old  cathedral  and  convent- 
schools.  Many  learned  foreigners  were  called  to  his  court,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Alcuin,  who  became  the  teacher  of  tlie  emperor,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  superintemlence  of  the  couri'school,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  children 
of  courtiers  and  noblemen,  but  by  many  poor  children,  who  gave  evidence 
of  talent 
I  In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  Paris  became  more  and  more  the  centre 
of  learning,  and  many  were  the  illustrious  men,  who  taught  there.  The 
university  of  Paris*  dates  its  origin  from  a  decree  of  Philipp  Augustus, 
and  the  privileges  granted  by  pope  Innocenz  III.  in  1203.     In  the  latter 

*S«e  Eittorj  of  CrxfrrriffrVs  fM  the  middle  ages.  In  Special  Report  oa  Sapciior  Educatioa. 
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half  of  tiie  13th  century*  the  faculty  of  theology  was  added  to  the  already 
existing  ones,  and  the  institution  was  now  complete.  Other  universities 
were  founded,  such  as  Montpellier,  Cuhors,  rerpi<^nan,  Aix,  Angers,  Dole, 
Caen,  Poitiers,  Valence,  Nantes,  Bourges,  an<^  Bordeaux.  In  course  of 
time  these  universities  became  the  only  centivs  for  higher  studies,  and  by 
the  side  of  them  the  cathedral  and  convent-school  imparted  only  very 
meagre  instruction,  to  educate  young  men  for  the  clerical  order. 

Thus  in  Paris,  the  doctors  of  theology  and  **  inagistii  artium  "  gave  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches,  whilst  there  were  elementary  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  smaller  parishes  under  the  Grand  Chanter.*  Besides  these 
schools  maintained  by  the  clergy,  every  large  town  had  one  or  more 
schools  kept  by  laymen,  but  as  they  were  all  based  on  individual  effort 

*\Vitb  regard  to  th«  elenwnUry  schooUi  of  Fui*,  in  th«  14th  century,  the  Biahop,  the  higbefl 
traditional  authority  in  school  matten,  delegated  to  an  officer  of  his  Metropolitan  church,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Erolatrt^  or  manter  of  tho  »rhoolii,  as  well  aii  of  ChafUer^  master  of  the  singing, 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  administration  of  these  schools.  The  ibUowing  are  the  most 
impcHtant  statutes : 

1.  All  male  and  female  teachers  are  required  to  attend  at  the  festiral  of  St.  Jean  Porta 
La  tine,  to  hoar  the  exhortation  of  the  Grand  Chanter,  or  his  deputy,  the  reading  of  the  ordi- 
nances, and  to  answer  to  their  nameit,  in  the  order  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  hold  Uuir 
schools,  under  forfeiture  of  a  fine  of  eight  Paris  sous. 

2.  The  said  masters  and  mistresses  shall  take  an  obligation,  to  giTe  all  honor  and  rerermce 
to  the  said  U rand-Chanter,  who  is  their  chief,  and  with  all  thdr  power  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  Chantery. 

8.  They  promise  and  swear  that  they  will  feithftilly  execute  the  duties  of  their  office.  In  in> 
structing  the  pupils  of  their  schools  in  good  morals  and  In  the  sciences,  and  to  this  end  they 
will  hoar  the  catechism  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

4.  All  masters  and  mistn-ssos  musi  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among  themselres,  and  any 
di*(agreement  on  school-matters  should  be  referred  to  the  Grand-Chanter,  under  pain  of  a  fln« 
or  of  lolling  tlieir  school. 

6.  No  master  or  mistress  shall  defame  the  character  of  a  co-laborer,  under  forfeiture  of  their 
school. 

6-  No  teacher  shall  keep  an  assistant  who  has  been  or  resides  with  another  teacher,  nnlesi 
between  the  school  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  one  which  he  enters,  there  is  a  distance  of 
three  schools,  under  pain  of  forfi'iting  the  teachershlp. 

7.  No  teacher  shall  receive  In  his  or  her  school  any  children,  who  hare  left  other  schools,  if 
word  has  been  given,  that  salary  remains  due  to  the  teacher,  whom  they  left,  under  punish- 
ment  of  flue  and  of  paying  to  said  teacher  his  dues. 

8.  No  teacher  shall  induce  children  of  other  schools  to  enter  hb  schools  by  any  means 
whatever. 

9.  All  teachers  of  boys*  schools  are  forbidden  to  receive  girls  in  school,  and  the  female 
teachers  to  teach  boys,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  under  pain  of  losing  their  place. 

10.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  all  teachers  to  unite  their  schools  Ua  the  sake  of  company 
or  (omnion  advantage  ;  assistants  may  be  employed  with  permission  of  the  Grand-Chanter. 

11.  No  priest  or  reader,  who  holds  a  church-beneflce,  can  keep  school  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand-Chanter,  without  permission  from  the  latter. 

12.  ^o  other  person  shall  teach  school  In  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  without  letters  from  the 
Grand-Chanter,  under  pain  of  being  arrested. 

13.  All  male  and  female  teachers  must  surrender  their  license  to  the  Grand-Chanter,  or  his 
deputy,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Nicholas  day.  In  order  to  have  a  new  license  issued,  if  thought 
proper. 

14.  It  is  expressly  forbidden,  to  all  teachers  to  keep  or  lodge  with  them  a  person  of  defiuned 
or  suspected  character,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  school. 

16.  It  is  expivssly  forbidden  to  tcaahcrs  to  conduct,  or  permit  to  be  conducted,  their  pupils 
through  the  city  on  horseback  or  otherMrifc,  in  f.intastic  dress,  with  tambour,  trumpets,  or  any 
other  instruments,  under  forfeiture  of  a  fine  of  lUO  Paris  sous. 
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for  their  success  they  had  no  lasting  existence.     Only  when  the  burghers 
of  the  cities  became  more  powerful  and  independent  were  town-schools 
instituted  and   maintained  by  the  corporations.      Even  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  there  were  to  be  found,  according  to  Budaeus,  small  schools 
for  reading  and  the  elements  of  grammar. 
/    Besides  the  cathedral  and  convent  schools,  the  great  aniversities  in  the 
/  large  towns,  the  adventure  schools  of  giiled  and  energetic  individuals,  and 
the  permanent  establishments  of  the  great  religious  orders — the  Augus- 
tines,  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Franciscans — which  drew  the  instruction 
.'  of  children  and  youth  into  their  labors  for  the  church,  there  sprang  into 
wide-spread  activity  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  number  of 
-uSocieties  and  congregations  wliich  made  teaching  their  principal,  and  even 
exclusive  province.     These  societies  were  normal  schools  of  methods,  and 
professional  training  schools  of  teachers ;  and  the  labors  of  their  members 
constitute  an  important  chapter,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  school  education 
in  France,  but  in  the  development  of  modern  pedagogy.*     Although  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  apparently  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  revolu- 
tionary legislation  which  began  on  the  19th  of  February,  1790,  and  was 
consummated  by  the  decree  of  April  6,  1792,  these  orders  and  congrega- 
tions, with  many  under  other  names,  were  never  in  such  active  and  wide- 
spread operations  as  now.     A  brief  notice  of  a  few  out  of  the  forty  educa- 
tional or  teaching  orders  in  operation  in  France  in  1789,  will  be  given. 

The  first  monastery  which  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  was  founded 
at  Monte  Casino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  529,  by  St  Benedict 
himself,  and  the  order,  which  at  one  time  numbered  87,000  houses,  was 
one  of  the  main  agents  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  civilization,  and 
learning,  in  the  west.  They  included  in  their  branches  several  orders, 
such  as  that  of  Cluny,  founded  in  910;  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  1020; 
tlie  congregations  of  Monte  Casino  in  1408;  Saint  Vanne  in  1600,  and 

16.  Tke  tMcben  are  exuuiiied  bj  the  Qimnd-Chaiiter  to  hare  their  names  at  their  doors  and 
windows,  that  ttiey  may  be  found  easily. 

17.  None  are  permitted  to  change  Uieir  residence  without  g^ing  notice  at  the  Grand* 
Chanter's  offlce. 

18.  Between  erery  two  schools  shall  be  a  distance  of  twenty  houses  in  not  thickly  settled 
districts,  and  of  ten  houses  in  better  peopled  districts. 

19.  All  male  and  female  teachers  are  required  to  assemble  on  the  days  ot  St.  Nicholas,  in 
winter  and  summer,  at  the  first  mass,  and  to  pay  to  the  confHary  their  accustomed  dues,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  attend  the  serrice  and  charities  of  the  confriary. 

20.  Teachers  are  eiOoi^^  ^  report  to  the  Qrand-Chanter,  any  person  teaching  in  school 
without  license. 

21.  All  teachers  must  assist  at  mass,  obsequies,  and  ftineral  serrice,  when  requested. 

22  All  teachers,  after  the  close  of  Synod,  must  go  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  say  three 
Pater  and  Ave,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  intercession  of  the  glorious  rirgin 
Mary ,  and  of  St.  Nicholas  their  patron,  may  giro  them  grace  to  be  able  well  to  gorem  and  in- 
struct the  children  committed  to  their  care ;  and  gire  grace  also  to  the  children,  to  the  plosiiure 
and  happiness  of  their  parents  and  friends,  and  to  the  well-being  of  their  souls.  For  this  we 
prey  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  blessed  forerer :  Amen  \ 

*  A  history  of  the  Benedictlnee,  lUeronymians,  IHarisfts,  Jesuits,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Barnabas 
and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Christian  Schoobi,  as  well  as  of  various  tesching  societies  and  congregations 
of  women,  will  be  giren  in  a  **  J^citd  Jieport  on  Normal  SchooU,  Teachers*  Astociations,  and 
other  uutUutions  and  agencies  for  the  pro/tssionai  training  and  improvement  qf  feocAcrs." 
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8t  Manr  in  1G27.  Tu  the  latter  was  afHIiated  all  the  Bene<lictmo  houses 
iu  France.  About  the  year  1  70j  a  scliool  vfii»  instituted  in  connection 
with  tJie  luonaittery  at  St.  Florcnt  de  Saumur,  ivhirh  o;ra(hially  asHumcd 
a  jienuancnt  ionu,  and  vfi\»  iolluwed  l>y  £iiniiliir  ur<raiiizatious  iu  other  ])arts 
of  France,  until  t}u*y  embraced  in  1 789  twenty  acadcuiie  houscr.s,  and  jxir- 
frinned  a  lar;^e  educational  wurk  at  the  principal  centres  of  po])ulation. 
The  hi:iftory  of  tiiis  onler,  esjMicially  of  the  Congre<!ation  of  8t.  Maur,  is 
inseparable  from  tJiehistory  of  European  learning  and  civilization. 

The  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus — the  celebrated  teaching  as  well  as  mis- 
aionaryorpriiachin  loonier  of  the  catholic  church — was  founded  in  Paris  in 
August,  1534,  in  the  church  of  Montmatre,  when  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  iu  con- 
cert with  five  associates,  took  tlie  oaths  of  poverty  and  celiba<'y,  with  the 
immediate  ]>nrj)ose  oi*  a  ])il<rrimago  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  ailcr  the  failure  of 
their  original  purpose  iu  1540,  having  assembled  in  Rome,  tlio  as.<Hx*iate8 
adopted  the  rule  of  their  jiermanent  organization,  which  was  authorized  and 
^  H''i>  .  <^tablished  by  the  Papal  Bull,  dated  Sept.  27  in  that  year.  On  his  election 
to  the  office  of  general  or  superior,  the  first  work  of  the  ibunder,  Igna- 
tius, was  to  devote  himself  to  the  personal  instruction  of  children,  thereby, 
it  is  thought,  indicating  his  own  view  of  the  special  mission  of  the  onler. 
One  of  the  first  institutions  establisiied  by  this  society  was  in  Rome  (col- 
legium.  Romanum),  in  1550,  the  arrangements  and  methods  of  which  were, 
with  modifications  from  other  schools  of  the  order,  emlxnlied  in  the  Ktitio 
iftudiorum  published  in  1599,  a  work  of  a  commission  of  which  At^uaviva, 
the  fiflh  general  of  the  order  (1581-1615)  was  the  leading  spirit.  Ailer 
this  model,  and  following  tins  manual,  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  were  founded  within  a  half<Hsntury  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  Europe.  The  first  school  of  this  society  in  Franco  was 
oiHiued  in  Paris  in  15G7  (although  a  house  for  novices  was  instituted  in 
1542),  and  in  1762  at  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  there  were  86  colleges, 
and  upwards  of  700  schools  of  a  high  grade,  under  their  charge.  The  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  was  far  more  practical  and  systematic  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  universities,  or  in  the  schools  of  other  orders,  in 
which  special  attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  Oratory,  icnown  as  Oratorians,  orig- 
inated with  Philip  de  Neri,  at  Florence,  in  1551,  and  were  organized  under 
a  rule  which  was  approved  by  the  Poj^,  Paul  V,  February  12,  1612. 
Besides  certain  general  objects,  such  as  the  public  8ervi(*e  of  the  church, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  study  of  theological  questions,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  particularly  of  the  poor,  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  vicious.  As  a  means  of  withdrawing  the  yoimg 
from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence  calleil 
oratorio)  were  held  in  the  house  of  the  order,  at  first  consisting  solely  of 
hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas, 
to  wldch  were  added  religious  and  literary  lectures.  ITie  onlcr  was  intro- 
duced into  France  at  Diepjw  in  1611,  even  before  its  official  recognition 
by  the  Pope,  by  Pierre  (cardinal)  de  Berullc,  and  fipom  the  start  was  de- 
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voted  to  the  education  of  youth.  lu  the  year  1711  their  establishments 
in  France  numbered  fifty-eiglit,  and  many  excellent  men  of  science  and 
literature  were  educated  by  these  fathers — such  as  Lolong,  Lami,  Male- 
brauche,  Massillon,  Daunou,  and  others.  In  1 790,  wheA  the  order  was 
swept  away  in  the  revolutionary  storm,  it  had  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment, and  besides  its  great  central  house  in  Paris,  it  had  several  semi- 
naries for  theologians,  thirty-one  schools  preparatory'  for  university,  with 
normal  courses  for  future  teachers,  and  two  military  colleges. 

Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  convent  of  Cistercian  nuns,  was  originally 
founded  prior  to  1200,  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Montmorcnci,  and 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  Mere  Angolique  in  1613,  and  a  new  day 
community  organized  in  Paris  in  IG35.  Hie  schools  of  Port  Royal  under 
their  new  oi'ganization  as  educational  institutes,  flourished  only  for  a  brief 
period  only,  but  the  text-books  prepared  for  their  use,  from  their  exc*ellent' 
method,  scientific  precision,  and  clear,  vigorous  style,  were  widely  and 
pennanently  used.  Hie  methods  and  traditions  of  tlie  school  were  revived 
in  the  publications  and  teaching  of  the  accomplished  Charles  Rollin,  who, 
in  his  treatise  on  "  The  manner  of  teaching  and  studtfing  the  Belles-iettres" 
published  in  Paris  in  1725,  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  not  only  on  the 
schools  and  pedagogy  of  France,  but  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
treatise  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  humanities, — the 
study  of  languages — French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  of  their  respective 
hteratures,  as  a  basis  for  all  liberal  education.  It  was  issued  in  an  Ens- 
glish  and  German  version,  and  was  recommended  by  Frederick  II,  who 
optmed  a  corresjwndence  with  the  author. 

Hie  early  as  well  as  the  later  annals  of  France  are  not  barren  of  efforts 
and  institutions  for  the  education  of  women.  Associated  with  those  who 
founded  and  ministered  in  the  earliest  christian  churches  under  the  title  of 
Deaconesses  J  and  finding  in  the  shelter  of  monasteries  opportunities  for 
intellectual  culture  as  well  as  for  devout  meditation,  woman  was  recosr- 
nized  as  the  companion  of  man  in  his  highest  aspirations  as  well  as  in  his 
labors  for  the  regeneration  and  advancement  of  society.  The  letter  of  St. 
Jemme  to  Leta  on  the  education  of  her  daughter,  written  about  890  A.  D., 
contains  views  of  female  education  altogether  in  advance  of  anytliing  that 
Grecian  or  Roman  civilization  had  realized,  and  announced  the  principles 
Ufion  which  the  education  of  girls  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  since 
conducted.  We  meet  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  France,  with 
the  names  of  the  daughters  of  kings  and  nobles,  not  only  trained  in  the 
best  learning  of  their  day,  but  so  instructed  in  the  ways  of  government 
and  the  daily  occupations  of  society,  that  when  called  upon  to  share 
with  their  consorts  the  government,  and  even  in  the  feminine  fiefs,  to  rule 
in  their  own  right,  they  performed  their  duties  with  the  highest  success. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  in  Paris,  and  in  other  large 
towns,  facilities  of  instruction  by  which  young  girls,  of  poor  aswell  as 
of  the  highest  families,  who  aspired  to  admission  to  the  religious  orders, 
coul<l  be  properly  trained;  and  in  1380  there  were  in  Paris  twenty  paro- 
chial schools  for  girls,  connected  with  as  many  churches. 
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PuiOD  II.— i^Wwn  1789  to  18U6. 

At  the  outbreak  of  tlie  French  revolutiun  education  in  Franco  was  on 
a  level  with  the  other  European  states ;  that  in  to  say,  very  little  atten- 
tion wai  paid  to  elementary  education,  and  the  so-called  "  Latin  M^hools  " 
almost  exclusively  prepared  young  men  fur  the  university.  Ilie  ancient 
elastics  fi>rmed  the  chief  subjects  of  study,  which,  however,  bcfj^an  gradu- 
ally to  diminish  in  im{K)rtance  as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  new  era  dawned  in  French  literature,  llie  teachers  at  the  schools 
jf  Port-Royal  deserve  especial  praise  for  having  paved  the  way  towards 
introducing  a  more  rational  method  of  instruction.  Men  like  Lancelloty 
NieoUc,  Rollin,  &c.,  were  particularly  active  in  this  rosi>ect. 

(1.)  Tlie  insufficiency  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  Constituent  Asitembhj  (1789-1791).  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  tliis  resolution  was  passed:  ** There  shall  be  created  and 
or^anize<l  a  public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  in  res])ect 
of  thos-e  branches  which  arc  indis|)ensable  for  all  men.'*  In  ])ursuance 
of  this  ret!olution,  Talleyrand  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  plan  by 
which  all  institutions  for  public  instruction  woidd  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  \iz :  elementary  schools  in  the  cliief  city  of  every  canton;  secon" 
dary  schuols  (answering  to  the  Ctcnuan  gymnasia)  in  the  diief  city  of 
every  district ;  department  schools  (universities)  in  the  cliicf  city  of  every 
department ;  and  finally,  tlie  Institute  at  Paris.  A  programme  of  instruc- 
tion for  these  various  schools  was  drawn  up,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  period. 

(2.)  This  effort  was  without  practical  result,  as  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  soon  afler  dissolved,  and  Talleyrand's  report  was  handed  over  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (1791-179*2).  Condorcet  was  commissiune  I  by 
this  body  to  draw  up  a  new  plan.  Tliis  was  presented  in  April,  1792.  Ho 
proposed  the  following  classification  of  all  institutions  of  learning ;  1. 
Primary  schools.  2.  Seeon<lary  schools,  one  in  every  city  containing  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  answering  to  the  present  burgher  s<'1i<h)1s  of 
(icrmany.  3.  Institutes,  answering  to  the  German  gymnasia,  but  with  a 
more  extensive  programme  of  studies,  including  agriculture,  nu^chani<  s, 
medicine,  veterinary  surgerj',  &c.  4.  Lycea,  where  all  the  subjects  usually 
ta.ight  at  universities  thould  be  included  in  the  course  of  studies.  5.  Tlio 
National  Institute,  for  higher  scientific  and  literary  researches.  The  rapid 
march  of  political  events  preventi*d  the  carrying  out  of  tliis  plan. 

(3.)  In  the  National  Convention  (1 792-1 795)  many  educational  projects 
were  started,  but  none  were  matured,  llie  main  thinir  done  was  to  close  all 
royal  colleges  and  institutions,  and  sell  their  estates  for  the  bentifit  of  the 
pubhc  treasury.  Thus  many  tolerably  good  and  some  excellent  institu- 
.ions  of  learning  were  abolished,  and  nothing  placed  in  their  stead.  Bar- 
rcre  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  National  Normal  strho<jl,  to  which  six 
citizens  (at  the  age  of  16  to  17)  should  be  sent  from  every  district,  who 
were  to  be  educated  gratis  and  receive  the  morals  and  knowUnlge  appro- 
priate for  rt'volutionary  soldiers.  Sons  of  goo<l  n'publicans  should  have 
the  preference.     This  normal  school  was  oj[)cned  with  great  pomp,  the  lie- 
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public  paid  the  expenses  for  1,200  scholars,  under  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
science  and  literature,  like  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Volney,  Bernnr- 
din  de  St.  Pierre,  and  Lahar[)e.  It  was  in  existence  only  three  months, 
but  the  ])lan  was  revived  in  1809,  and  has  proved  highly  successful.  Hie 
law  of  Oct.  26,  1795,  established  central  schools  (5  in  Paris  and  95  in  the 
departments),  at  which  the  following  subjects  were  to  be  taught :  math- 
ematics, physics,  experimental  chemistry,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
commerce,  scientific  methodics,  logic,  analysis  of  sentiment  and  ideas,  na- 
tional economy,  law,  philosophy,  medicine,  grammar,  literature,  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  drawing.  This  decree,  although  it  shared  tlie 
fate  of  many  others,  was  instrumental  in  founding  an  institution  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  very  much  modified,  became  the  famous  Poly- 
technic School ;  and  another,  originally  proposed  by  Talle^Tand,  which 
becoming  incoqwrated  with  the  old  Academy  of  Science,  has  come  down 
to  our  time  as  the  Institute  of  France.  It  also  proclaimed  liberty  of 
instruction. 

(4.)  The  Directory  (1795-1799)  likewise  made  many  futile  efforts  to 
establish  a  better  s^'stem  of  education,  but  nothing  lasting  was  accom- 
lished.  The  foreign  wars  absorbed  all  the  time  and  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  occupied  the  whole  nation.  A  few  only  of  the  central  schools 
developed  slowly  into  permanent  state  institutions. 

(5.)  The  Consulate  (1 799-1804),  under  the  strong  and  efficient  guidance 
of  the  Fii'st  Consul  Bonaparte,  undertook  to  improve  the  wretched  state  of 
public  instruction,  which  certainly  had  not  been  benefitted  by  the  experi- 
menting of  the  previous  ten  years.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  old  Paris 
University,  the  only  one  in  existence,  was  the  college  Louis-le-Gramly 
now  called  the  Prytaneum.  Out  oi*  the  rich  funds  of  this  institution  the 
First  Consul  founded,  in  1800,  four  colleges,  each  with  100  firee  places,  and 
a  like  number  of  paying  scholars,  at  Paris,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and 
St.  Germain,  and  a  real-school  for  800  scholars  at  Compiegne. 

The  organization  of  these  colleges  was  entirely  military.  Each  college 
had  two  sections :  the  lower  section  gave  instruction  in  elementary  knowl- 
edge, rudiments  of  ancient  and  modem  history  and  geography,  natural 
history,  &c.  The  higher  section  was  subdivided  into  a  civil  and  military 
division ;  the  former  having  four  classes,  viz :  two  so-called  "  classes  of  hu- 
manities '*;  one  class  of  rhetoric ;  one  class  of  philosophy — and  the  latter 
having  three  classes,  imparting  a  tliorough  instruction  in  mathematics, 
statics,  astronomy,  fortification,  physics,  chemistry,  tactics,  artillerj'-prac- 
tice.  Gratuitous  scholars,  on  having  satisfactorily  absolved  their  courFc, 
received  an  appointment  in  the  government  service.  The  real-school  was 
intended  for  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  an  industrial  career. 

In  1802,  when  a  concordate  was  concluded  with  Rome,  religion  was 
again  introduced  into  the  schools  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  In  the  same 
year  a  new  law  was  promulgated  thoroughly  reoi^nizing  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  Attendance  at  school  was  again  made  obligatory,  the 
state  took  the  superintendence  of  all  schools  into  its  own  hands,  and  only 
granted  the  privilege  of  founding  private  schools  under  certain  conditions. 
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I.      OFFICIAL  ADMINI8TRATI0X. 

(L)  Orgulntioii  of  Um  UnlTenity  of  FnDc«.— <2.)  Law  of  March  Ifi,  19C0.^Z,)  Deerie  of 
Xfeis'i  9, 1868,  and  Law  of  Jnne  U,  l^M-H*  )  Dwtm  of  July  11, 1868.H&-)  Leg^  Coo- 
•ttlation  and  Oflcen  of  Public  Inctniction. 

The  Bystem  of  public  instruction  now  in  operation  in  France  originated 
in  the  law  of  May  10,  1806,  by  which  a  corporation  as  well  as  department 
of  gOYemment  was  establitihed  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Uidvtnity^ 
with  exclusive  charge  of  schools  and  instruction  tliroughout  the  Kmpire ; 
and  in  a  Decree  of  the  Emperor,  dated  March  17,  1808,  by  which  this 
corporation  was  organized  under  a  hierarchy  of  officers,  without  the  au- 
thorization of  whose  chief  no  school  or  establishment  of  education  could 
be  formed.  The  yarious  modilicutions  which  thb  organization  and  ad- 
ministration have  received  will  be  briefly  traced. 

(1.)  When  Napoleon  I.  founded  the  University  of  France,  he  plai'cd 
over  it  a  grand-master,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  and  govern  it.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  meuil>er9,  holding  a  titulary  {x^s^ition,  a{>- 
pointed  for  life,  and  twenty  ordinary  councilors,  apix>inted  annually,  who 
were  divided  into  sections,  ern^h  section  having  authority  in  its  department 
in  minor  matters,  but  all  important  questions  were  considered  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole. 

General  inspectors,  classified  to  correspond  with  the  five  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  letters,  and  science,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  annually  the  academies,  "  to  examine,"  in  the  wonls  of  the  de- 
cree of  March  17,  1808,  'Hho  condition  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
faculties,  the  lyceums,  and  the  colleges ;  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  professors,  regents,  and  ushers  (mnitres 
(Tetudes) ;  to  examine  the  students ;  in  fine,  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  those  institutions,  in  their  whole  administration." 

As  many  academies  (27)  were  ori;j:inally  constituted  as  there  were  courts 
of  appeal.  Each  was  presided  over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  insiNHrtors  and 
a  council  of  ten  members,  selectetl  by  the  grand-master,  from  the  officers  and 
functionaries  of  the  academy.  This  council  held  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
personnel  of  the  schools,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  managed  all  canes 
of  discipline,  the  decision  or  venlict  lx»ing,  however,  reserved  for  the 
council  ofthe  University.  In  this  way,  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  with- 
out being  strictly  irremovable  from  office,  were  protected  by  strong  guar- 
antees from  exposure  to  arbitrary'  dismissal,  and  consequent  pecuniary 
destitution  and  suffering. 

The  ordinance  of  Februar)'  1 7, 1815,  overturned  the  original  constitution 
of  the  University.  The  considerations  on  which  this  action  was  based 
are  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  directed  exclusively  against 
the  authority  of  the  grand-master.  In  the  preamble,  the  king  says  :  "  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  regime  of  the  University,  possessing  exce])tional 
and  absolute  authority,  was  incompatible  with  our  paternal  intentions  and 
the  liberal  spirit  of  our  government ;  that  being  necessarily  occupied  with 
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the  general  managemeut,  it  was  forced,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  ignore  or 
neglect  those  details  and  that  daily  supervision  which  could  be  entrusted 
only  to  the  local  authorities,  who  are  better  uiformed  in  regard  to  the 
needs,  and  more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  institutions  placed  di- 
rectly under  their  eyes;  that  the  right  of  selecting  those  places  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  thereby  increasing  the  nsk  of 
misjudgment  and  partiality,  has  lessened  emulation,  and  also  reduced  the 
teachers  to  a  dependence  ill-befitting  the  honor  of  the  state  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  professional  functions ;  that  this  de|)endence,  and  the 
frequent  removals  consequent  upon  it,  have  rendered  the  i)ositioiis  of  the 
teachers  uncertain  and  precarious,  have  been  prejudicial  to  that  public 
respect  of  which  they  have  need  in  their  self-denying  labors,  have  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  that  confidence  between  themselves  and  the  parents 
of  their  pupils  which  is  the  fruit  of  continued  service  and  lung  acquaint- 
ance, and  have  deprived  them  also  of  the  reward  due  tliem,  in  tlie  respect 
and  affection  of  those  communities  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their 
talents  and  their  life." 

For  these  considerations  the  ofHce  of  grand-master  was  abolished,  and 
the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  entrusted  to  a  Council  of 
eleven  members  and  a  president.  The  number  of  the  insi)ectors-gener&l 
was  reduced  to  twelve,  two  for  the  department  of  law,  two  for  medicine, 
eight  for  the  sciences  and  letters.  The  twenty-seven  academies  which 
corresponded  to  the  royal  courts  covering  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
lefl  to  France,  were  replaced  by  seventeen  universities,  comi)osed  each  of: 
1.  a  Council,  presided  over  by  a  rector ;  2.  Faculties ;  3.  Itoyal  colleges ; 
4.  Communal  colleges. 

Almost  as  soon  as  decreed,  this  organization  was  overturned  by  the 
return  of  the  emperor,  but  immediately  afler  the  cents-jours^  the  ordinance 
of  August  15,  1815,  created  another,  which  entirely  changed  the  old  aca- 
demic districts,  and  greatly  modified,  in  other  ivsjiects,  the  constitution  of 
1808.  In  fact,  all  the  prerogatives  granted  to  tlie  grand-master,  and  to 
the  council  of  the  university,  such  as  the  nominations  to  positions,  the  juris- 
diction over  discipline,  and  the  general  administration,  were  provisionally 
transferred  to  a  Commission  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Commission  of  public  instruction  was  composed  at  first  of  five 
members,  afterwards  of  seven,  and  among  them  have  been  found  the  most 
honored  names  of  France :  M.  Royer  CoUard,  M.  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  M. 
I)e  Frayssinous,  M.  George  Cuvier,  and  M.  Poisson.  Those  devoted  and 
noble  men  exercised  as  much  prudence  as  energy  in  preserving  from  total 
ruin  the  organization  of  the  University,  which  had  many  and  active  ene- 
mies, even  among  those  in  high  authority.  Their  wisely  directed  efforts 
were,  however,  crowned  with  success.  In  1 820,  Louis  XVIII,  "  wishin<» 
to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  administration  of  public  education,  and 
also  to  prt^pare  a  thorough  organization ;  wishing  at  the  same  time,  to  ox- 
press  to  the  Commission  his  appreciation  of  their  services,'*  ordered  that 
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it  should  be  resolved  into  a  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
should  adopt  the  customs  of  the  old  council  of  the  University.  The  mem- 
bers shared  tlie  functions  of  chancellor  and  treasurer,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  royal  colleges,  the  communal  colleges, 
the  faculties,  the  academy  of  Paris,  tlie  finances  of  the  establishment,  &e. 
In  their  deliberations  the  president  had  the  casting  vote,  and  he  also  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  with  the  government,  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
councilors,  signed  all  official  despatches,  appointments,  and  money  orders. 

In  February,  1821,  another  important  power  was  committed  to  the 
president,  that  of  making  the  appointments,  after  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  council. 

In  1822  he  received  the  title  of  Grand-master  of  the  University,  with 
all  the  prerogatives  provided  in  the  decree  of  1808.  In  1824  the  Ministry 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  of  Public  Instruction  was  created ;  and  in  1828 
a  division  of  these  fiinctions  was  made,  and  a  special  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  established,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

At  this  time,  when  the  country  was  applauding  the  progress  made  in 
public  education,  and  when  a  unanimous  voice  called  for  a  still  more  rapid 
and  general  advance,  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwise  policy  to  have  re- 
duced this  department  to  a  subordinate  grade,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
other  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Even  the  title 
of  grand-master,  given  to  the  head  of  the  University,  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  secure  to  it  that  independence,  influence,  and  prestige,  whiih 
always  comport  with  its  noble  mission.  Whether  separated  from  the 
ecclesiastical  administration,  or  united  with  it,  public  instruction  laid  claim 
to  that  honorable  and  true  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
which  it  still  holds,  and  will  never  lose. 

The  downfall  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  caused  but  slioht 

o 

changes  in  the  organization  of  public  instruction.  The  personnel  of  tlie 
council  of  the  university,  and  that  of  general  inspection,  were  changed 
and  enlarged,  but  the  institution  itself  was  not  touched.  The  monarchy 
of  July  respected  the  order  of  affairs  established  by  the  Restoration,  and 
it  even  succeeded  in  causing  public  opinion  to  regard  that  as  a  necessary 
point  of-  departure,  or  as  an  unassailable  foundation  for  those  new  institu- 
tions which  the  friends  of  liberty  of  instruction  were  demanding. 

The  first'  minister  who  judged  a  reform  necessary,  or  at  least  had  the 
courage  to  initiate  it,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  himself  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, was  M.  de  Salvandy.  In  1845  he  submitted  for  the  royal  sanction 
an  ordinance  which  modified  the  council  of  the  university  by  adding  to  the 
titular  members  holding  office  for  life,  twenty  ordinary  councilors,  ap- 
pointed for  a  year  only.  Th:s  modification  was  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  decree  of  1808,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  it,  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  himself  thought,  was  the  annual  introduc- 
tion of  new  elements  into  the  council,  thereby  imparting  fresh  vigor  to 
its  deliberations.  In  fine,  without  impairing  the  liberty  or  the  authority  of 
the  university,  it  offered  a  guaranty  to  the  ministerial  prerogative  against 
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the  encroachments  of  a  fixed  and  irresponsible  jurisdiction,  tempted 
through  the  high  position  of  the  judges  and  their  own  personal  characters 
and  experience,  to  transcend,  involuntarily,  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  intention  of  the  ordinance 
excited  great  opposition. 

(2.)  In  1848,  a  bill  embodying  changes  in  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  about  to  be  presented,  when  the  revolution  of  February  burst 
forth.  It  seemed  probable  at  first  that  this  event  would  not  affect  the 
University,  but  unexpected  reforms  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  more 
radical  in  character  than  those  framed  by  M.  dc  Salvandy. 

In  August  1848,  under  the  administration  of  M.  do  Vaulabelle,  the  aca- 
demic districts  received  their  first  modification,  being  reduced  from  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty.  This  was  done  under  the  plea  of  economy.  The  new 
districts  had  for  their  centers  the  cities  of  Aix,  Angers,  Besan^on,  Bor- 
deaux, Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Bennes,  Reims,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  and  Alger, 
The  old  academies  of  Amiens,  Clermont,  Limoges,  Mets,  Nemes,  Orleans, 
Pau,  Rouen,  and  La  Corse,  were  abolished. 

Some  months  afterwards,  among  the  first  acts  of  the  administration  of 
M.  de  Falloux,  two  commissions,  holding  diverse  opinions,  were  organized, 
from  whose  united  labors  was  elaborated  the  famous  law  passed  by  the 
Assembly  March  15,  1850,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Pariee.  One 
commission  was  composed  of  M.  Cousin,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dubois :  the  other 
of  M.  Dupanloup,  M.  de  Montalcmbert,  and  M.  Laurentie. 

This  law,  in  its  first  conception,  aimed  to  extend  to  secondary  education 
the  same  liberty  of  instruction  which  had  characterized  primary  education 
since  tlie  reorganization  in  1833,  but  its  authors  were  brought,  by  a  logi- 
cal necessity  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  remodel  from 
the  foundation  the  constitution  of  the  university.  In  the  place  of  the  old 
council  a  new  one  was  created,  composed  of  archbishops,  bishops,  protest- 
ant  clergymen,  magistrates,  councilors  of  state,  and  members  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  all  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  their  peers.  The 
enemies  of  the  university  had  often  reproached  it  with  being  a  corporation 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  cxclusivcness,  and  to  remove  this 
prejudice,  though  not  a  well  founded  one,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enlist 
all  the  highest  resources  and  influences  of  fociety  in  the  guardianship  and 
direction  of  public  instruction.  It  was  also  important  that  the  private 
schools  should  be  represented,  as  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  iha 
privileges  already  acconled  to  them.  The  official  representatives  of  the 
public  schools  called  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  council,  numbered  only 
eight.  Tliey  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  head  of  the  state,  and  formed 
the  so-called  permanent  section,  the  duties  of  the  office  being  constant. 
To  them  was  entrusted  the  preparatory  consideration  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  order,  the  expenses,  and  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  The  functions  of  the  council,  as  a  body,  were  various.  In  such 
matters  as  the  establishment  of  faculties  and  lyceums,  and  deciding  on 
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connes  of  stud/,  and  text-books,  it  was  necessarily  consulted.  On  other 
matters  it  was  called  npon  to  deliberate,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  all  disputes  and  cases  of  discipline,  iu  decisions  had  binding 
foree,  whether  it  were  a  contention  over  the  opening  of  a  private  school, 
or  the  appeal  of  a  teacher  who  had  lost  his  positifm. 

The  academic  administration,  already  so  disturbed,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  reform  of  the  university  regime.  The  number  of  the  academies  was 
increased  to  eighty-six,  the  districts  corresponding  to  the  dei>artments,  and 
the  nnmber  to  that  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  as  was  originally  the  case. 
The  division  of  France  into  departements  is  the  basis  of  its  administrative 
organization.  Numerous  interests  attach  to  a  dcpartement,  and  already 
their  boundary  lines  divide  also  the  population.  Tlio  government  thus 
places  itself  near  its  subjects,  and  without  loss  of  autliority,  exercising  a 
surveillance  over  private  schools,  the  influence  reacting  again  upon  the 
public  schools.  This  was  the  hope  of  those  who  favored  tlie  establishment 
of  depariemental  academies.  In  placing  over  each  a  rector  ami  an  aca- 
demic council,  the  law  sought  to  create  a  counterpart  of  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  it  appointed  ecclesiastics,  magistrates, 
and  general  L*ouncilor8,  as  members.  The  authority  of  the  University,  ho 
long  powerful,  became  overshadowed  by  this  lai^ge  body  of  valuable  aux- 
iliaries, who  shared  its  functions,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  inllm'nce. 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion embodied  in  the  law  of  March  15,  lb50.  Hut  the  new  oniiT  of  tliin;:s 
continued  only  eighteen  months,  aller  which,  under  the  pressure  of  exte- 
rior causes,  many  fundamental  changes  were  made. 

(3.)  One  of  the  features  of  the  law  of  Man*h  15,  1850,  and  one  which 
was  the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances,  was,  tliat  most  of  th<>  oflices  were 
elective,  the  prelates,  the  councilors  of  state,  the  councilors  of  the  court 
of  appeal,  the  meml)ers  of  the  consistories,  and  of  the  institute,  forming 
the  superior  council.  In  each  department,  also,  the  general  council  elected 
those  >i'  its  members  who  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  ncadeniic  council. 
Under  the  new  re;;ime,  inaugurated  December  2,  1  H'i  1 ,  the  al)ove  mo<le  of 
election  was  alwlished,  the  government,  in  the  decree  of  March  9,  1852, 
claiming  for  ittwlf  the  right  of  appointing  all  members  of  the  different 
councils  of  public  instruction. 

Tlie  same  decree  contained  another  innovation,  suppressing;  the  permO' 
nent  section,  that  imperfect  copy  of  the  original  council  of  the  university, 
and  as  a  substitute  eight  ins|Mfctor»-general  were  appointed,  charged  with 
the  special  supervision  of  higher  education,  but  were  divided  into  three 
sections,  correspmding  to  the  three  grades  of  instruction,  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  su{)erior.  Finally,  by  the  det^ree  of  March  9,  1852,  the 
government  was  invested  with  still  more  extended  {Mwers  alTecting  pub- 
lic instruction.  It  assumed  the  right,  never  before  claimed,  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  functionaries  of  that  department,  directly  and  without 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  a  reprimand  before  tlie  academic  council, 
or  a  censure  before  the  higher  council,  or  a  change  of  situation,  or  suspen- 
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sion  witli  partial  or  total  withdrawal  of  pay,  but  also  the  revocation  of  any 
acquired  claims  to  a  pensioil.  The  state  6f  the  country  rendered  necessary 
this  kind  of  dictatorship,  never  before  experienced  by  the  university,  and 
to  which  it  submitted  with  painful  unwillingness,  but  never  failing  to  de- 
serve public  esteem  by  reason  of  the  devotion,  wisdom,  and  loyalty  of  its 
members. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  the  departmental  academies  remained 
intact,  but  there  were  many  judicious  minds  who  believed  such  an  organ- 
ization better  adapted  to  more  local  and  limited  interests,  like  that  of  pri- 
mary education,  than  to  secondary'  and  higher  education,  the  sphere  of 
which  was  not  confined  t^y  either  communal  or  department  lines.  It  was 
seen  that  the  academic  districts,  having  been  so  multiplied,  were  now  not 
large  enough  for  the  several  lectors  to  put  in  successful  operation  those 
systems  of  comparison  and  competition  which  so  stimulate  both  masters 
and  pupils,  and  so  conduce  to  the  development  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction.  It  was  also  apparent  that  the  office  of  rector  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  former  dignity,  a  consequence  quite  inevitable,  by  reason  of 
the  more  restricted  influence  and  small  reward  attached  to  it.  These 
criticisms,  quite  general  among  the  members  and  fiiends  of  the  university, 
were  sustained  by  the  prefects  or  governors  of  the  departments,  who 
claimed,  as  a  requisite  to  public  order,  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  at 
least  of  the  primary  schools,  in  their  several  departments.  The  question 
was  one  of  grave  importance,  and  the  government,  aiVer  mature  deliber- 
ation, decided  on  instituting  a  new  organization.  The  departmental  acad- 
emies were  abolished,  and  sixteen  academies  established  in  their  place, 
and  as  their  centeis  certain  of  the  older  towns  were  selected,  where  learn- 
ing had  long  flourished,  viz :  Aix,  Basan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont 
Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  The  new  academies  included  the  different 
grades  of  institutions,  faculties^  Itfceums,  colleges,  and  primary  Softools.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  government  that  these  should  become  distin- 
guished scientific  and  literary  centres,  widely  diffusing  knowledge,  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  rector.  The  new  academy  council 
which  was  to  aid  the  rector,  was  composed  of  inspectors,  of  the  deans,  of 
the  faculties,  of  seven  members  chosen  by  the  ministry  from  the  body  of 
bi^ops,  also  of  clergymen,  magistrates,  and  state  deputies.  Its  office 
was  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  those  methods  of  instruction  prescribed 
by  the  central  authorities,  and  advising  in  all  questions  of  management, 
economy,  and  discipline,  ari:<ing  in  the  faculties,  lyceums,  and  colleges.  In 
each  department  the  control  of  primary  schools  was  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  prefects,  each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  a  council  having  lega^ 
jurisdiction  over  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  (lyceums  and  col 
leges).  This  council,  which  took  the  name  of  Conseil  Departmental^  wah 
virtually  the  council  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1850,  though  under 
another  name. 

The  above  plan  of  organization  became  a  law  June  14,  1854,  and  has 
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not  since  been  modified,  except  in  a  trifling  particular,  the  addition  of  one 
academy,  that  of  Chambrey,  the  number  now  being  seventeen.  In  virtue 
of  this  law,  the  direction  of  public  instruction  is  divided  between  the  rec- 
tors and  the  prefects,  and  between  the  academic  councils  and  the  depart- 
mental councils.  Of  their  former  prerogatives  the  rectors  retain  only 
those  strictly  pedagogical,  connected  with  the  deportment  of  the  classes 
and  their  attainments,  the  professional  duties  and  correlative  rights  of  the 
teachers,  those  of  the  primary  schools  excepted.  The  prefects  recovered 
control  of  primary  instruction,  which  had  been  given  them  in  1808,  and 
which  they  had  lost  in  1833 ;  they  profess  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  see 
that  the  change  should  conduce  to  the  good  order  of  society,  devoting  them- 
selves not  so  much  to  the  methods  of  instruction  as  to  the  outward  influ- 
ences of  the  school,  less  to  the  skill  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  than  to 
their  public  and  private  conduct,  their  obedience  of  the  laws,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Empcroi^  Whilst  the  rector,  as  official  guardian  of  education, 
gives  his  attention  to  its  advancement^  and  to  elevating  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  country,  the  prefect  aims  to  protect  it  from  corrupting 
influences,  and  render  it  a  guaranty  of  social  security.  The  two  authori- 
ties, vested  with  different  but  not  rival  functions,  contribute,  each  in  its 
sphere,  to  the  administration  of  national  education,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  to  whom  this  important  service  has  been  entrusted.  This  is 
the  theor}'  of  the  existing  organization,  and  it  is  claimed  by  its  friends 
that  the  results  thus  fiir  have  realized  the  aim  of  the  law.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  dissatisfaction  with  the  authority  given  to  the  prefects,  whose 
legitimate  functions  are  political,  in  matters  strictly  pedagogical. 

4.  The  law  of  June  14,  1854,  bore  the  imprint  of  those  alarms  which 
the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  years  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  had  created  among  all  good  citizens.  On  the  establishment 
of  a  settled  peace  and  continued  prosperity,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  restore 
to  the  body  of  instructors  some  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  lost  in  less 
fortunate  times.  To  effect  this,  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
by  M.  Duruy,  on  his  accession  to  the  chair  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. There  followed,  July  11,  1863,  a  decree  directing  that  a  committee 
composed  of  five,  designated  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
fi!X>m  among  its  own  members,  should  be  called  to  give  its  advice  in  every 
case  of  the  removal  of  a  professor  of  the  higher  or  secondary  schools,  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  present  his  defense  orally  or  in  writing. 

The  latest  act  which  affects  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Superior  Council  (Conseil  SupSrieur)  for  the  advance- 
ment of  sp^ial  secondary  education.  The  necessity  for  such  a  council 
grew  out  of  the  law  which  authorized,  in  the  colleges,  courses  of  study 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  agriculture,  the  industrial  arts,  and  commerce. 
Its  essential  duties  consist  in  taking  cognizance  of  all  documents  per- 
taining to  these  new  courses  of  education,  in  consulting  upon  the  proper 
selection  and  arrangement  of  gtudiei^  and  codperating  with  the  Minister 
in  perfecting  the  system. 

16 
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The  following  is  the  actual  organization  of  public  instruction  in  France 
in  1868,  and  the  seyeral  authoritative  bodies  to  whom  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  schools  are  entrusted. 

At  die  head  of  the  organization  is  the  Minister  of  PuUic  InstrucUoHy 
whose  office  in  Paris  has,  besides  his  own  private  clerks,  six  divisions,  and 
his  secretary-general.  Each  division  has  its  chief  clerk,  and  two  or  more 
bureaus,  each  with  its  clerk  and  its  special  duties.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  division  deals  with  all  matters  relating  respectively  to  superior,  sec- 
ondary, and  primary  instruction ;  the  fourth,  with  the  Institute  and  public 
libraries,  &c. ;  the  fifth  with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Observa- 
tories, Sec. ;  the  sixth,  with  expenditures  of  all  kinds. 

The  minister  is  supported  by  two  councils,  the  Imperial  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  Council  Superior  for  secondary  special  education. 

Tlie  Council  Imperial  can  be  called  on  to  give  its  advice  on  any  question 
connected  with  education.  It  is  necessarily  consulted  upon  the  arrange- 
ments of  studies,  the  establishment  of  faculties,  lycenms,  and  colleges,  and 
it  th^  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  all  questions  touching  the  rights  of  teach- 
ers. Its  82  members  represent  the  great  moral,  intellectual,  and  adminis- 
trative  forces  of  the  state ;  the  church  ifa  its  recognized  oi^anizations,  by  8 ; 
8  senators ;  3  councilors  of  state ;  3  judges  of  the  highest  court ;  5  mem- 
bers of  the  institute ;  8  inspectors-general  (1  for  science,  one  for  letters) ; 
2  head-masters  of  private  schools^ — all  elected  by  their  peers. 

To  twenty  Inspectors-general ;  eight  of  superior  instruction,  eight  of 
secondary,  and  four  of  primary,  all  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  assigned 
the  duty  of  visiting  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

The  seventeen  academies,  whose  several  districts  (circonscripthn)  in- 
clude all  the  territory  of  France,  are  administered  by  as  many  rectors, 
assisted  by  inspectors  of  the  academy,  and  inspectors  of  primary  schools. 
Each  academy  has  also  a  Commission  of  Health,  charged  with  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  in  the  academic  district. 

Each  rector  is  aided  by  an  Academic  Council,  whose  special  office  it  is 
to  see  that' good  methods  and  good  discipline  are  maintained  in  the  com- 
munal colleges,  the  lyceums,  and  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  province.  Hiis  council  is  composed  of  13  members,  viz:  the  rector, 
the  inspectors  and  deans  of  faculties  in  the  academic  district ;  8  clergymen 
of  the  recognized  churches ;  two  deputies,  and  two  citizens. 

Primary  instruction,  in  all  that  belon^rs  to  its  administration,  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  prefects.  In  each  department  a  Council,  over  which 
the  prefect  presides,  gives  advice  on  all  questk>ns  relating  to  primar}- 
schools,  and  holds  the  first  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  cf  discipline  and  diF- 
pute,  which  concern  private  establishments  and  the  liberty  of  teaching. 
This  council  is  composed  of  IS  members,  viz :  the  prefect,  an  academy  and 
primary  school  inspector,  and  other  members  designated  by  the  minister. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  attached  to  the  Department  of  Pnblic 
Instmction  in  France  we  give  the  names  of  some  <yf  the  principal  functiofi- 
aries^  iSrom  the  official  register  of  1869. 
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n.      PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(1.)  Soggeftloni  ft>r  a  NUioiud  STttem.  (2.)  Decrees  of  ttie  Natk>ii«l  OohtmiMoii  ;  Report  Md 
Law  of  D»anau,  October  25, 17d5;  Uw  of  May  1,  1802.  (3 )  Primary  BchooU  in  Uw 
Imperial  Univenlty  orfanisation.  (4.)  Progren from  1815  to  1890 ;  the  budget;  re-estnb- 
lUiment  of  the  teaching  orders,  and  spread  of  normal  schools.  (6  )  Special  ministry  of 
inatroction  ;  Report  of  Cavier ,  Law  of  Jane  28, 1888,  and  admiaistration  of  M  Qnisoi. 
(6.)  ModiflcaUons  in  1848  and  1850  (7  )  Statistical  results  (8.)  Adult  instruction.  (9.) 
«    Protesional  instruction  of  teachers     (10  )  Iniknt  nurture  and  schools. 

Public  elementary  instruction,  as  at  present  organized,  with  its  budget, 
schools,  teachers,  and  officials,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  France 
prior  to  the  law  of  June  28,  1833 ;  although  the  germs  of  the  system  will 
be  found  in  the  aspirations  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  earlier  laws,  decrees, 
and  regulations  of  the  government  on  this  subject. 

(1.)  The  grand  ideas,  recognized  by  Turgot,  in  his  plan  of  a  uniform 
system  of  national  education  superintended  by  a  royal  council,  in  1775; 
by  the  Third  Estate  of  the  States  General  of  1787,  in  iU  demands  *'that 
public  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  orders  in  the  state, 
and  designed  to  form  good  and  useful  men  in  all  classes  of  society,  and 
that  the  municipal  and  lay  authorities  should  share  with  the  clergy  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  public  teachers ;"  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  its  fundamental  constitution,  of  September  8,  1792,  ^*to  create 
and  organize  a  public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous 
in  respect  of  those  branches  of  tuition  which  are  indispensable  for  all 
men  ;'*  by  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  Daunau,  in  their  several  reports, 
in  which  they  advocate  plans,  diverse,  and  even  antagonistic,  in  some  of 
their  details,  and  extravagant  in  their  demands, — ^have  by  degrees  been 
tested  and  sided  by  more  practical  men,  and  are  slowly  passing  into  the 
organization  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  other  countries. 

(2.)  The  National  Convention,  by  decrees,  dated  December  12,  1792, 
May  30,  1793,  and  October  21,  1793,  ordered  and  provided  ibr  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools.  £very  neighborhood,  with  400  inhabitants, 
*^  must  have  a  public  school,  in  which  children  of  all  classes  could  receive 
that  first  education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  the  best  adapted  to 
develope  in  them  republican  manners,  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  labor, 
and  to  render  them  worthy  of  liberty  and  e([uality.''  **  Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly  the  French  language  ;  the  geog- 
ra[^y  of  France ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens ;  the  first 
notions  of  natural  and  familiar  objects;  the  use  of  numbers,  Hm  compass, 
the  level,  the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  mechanic^]  )  owers,  and 
measurement  of  time.  They  were  to  be  taken  oflen  into  the  fields  and  the 
workshops  where  they  might  see  agiicultural  and  mechanical  operations 
going  on,  and  take  part  in  the  same  so  far  as  their  age  would  allow." 

By  a  subsequent  decree,  (October  29, 1793,)  a  local  commission  of  intel- 
ligent, public-spirited,  and  moral  persons  was  to  be  appointed,  to  locate 
the  school,  and  hold  a  public  examination  of  all  candidates  for  thfe  portion 
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of  teachers,  as  to  their  aeciuirements,  aptitude  for  instruction,  and  moral 
character.  From  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates,  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  district  in  which  a  school  was  to  be  opened,  and  any  vacancy 
existed,  might  in  public  meeting  choose  a  teacher.  For  the  teacher  thus 
examined,  approved,  and  selected,  the  law  fixed  a  minimum  salary  of 
1,200  francs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury-.  Tliis  salary  could  be 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  district  and  of  the  parents.  By  a  de- 
cree of  December  19th  of  the  same  year  (1793),  "liberty  of  instruction  is 
proclaimed, — citizens  and  citizenesses,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
civism  and  good  morals,  can  inform  the  nmnicipal  authorities  of  their  in- 
tention to  teach,  and  of  the  subjects  which  they  propose  to  teach,  and  open 
a  school  where  they  please.  Tliis  lilHjrty  was  abridged  by  a  law  passed 
November  17,  1794,  so  far  as  to  subject  the  teacher  and  his  school  to  the 
approbation  of  a  "jury  of  instruction  to  be  chosen  by  the  district  admin- 
istration from  among  the  fathers  of  families."  This  law,  which  was  re- 
pealed AugU8t-81,  1797,  provides  that  the  residence  of  the  clergyman,  if 
not  already  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic  under  the  decree  of  March 
8,  1 793,  should  be  assigned  to  the  school-master  for  a  dwelling  and  a 
school.  The  same  law  added  to  the  penalty  (in  the  law  of  1793,)  of  a 
fine  on  parents  who  failed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  a  requirement 
**  that  those  young  citizens  who  have  not  attended  school  shall  be  exam- 
ined, in  the  presence  of  the  people,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Young,  and  if  tliey 
shall  be  found  not  to  have  the  requirements  necessary  for  French  citizens, 
shall  be  excluded  from  all  public  functions  until  they  have  attained  them.*' 
To  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  decree  of  1 798,  the  law  of 
1794  added  "gymnastics,  military  exercises,  an«l  swimming." 

There  is  much  that  is  extravagant  in  these  requirements  of  a  public 
school  to  be  set  up  in  ever}'  neighborhood  of  400  inhabitants,  poor  as  the 
entire  rural  population  of  France  had  been  made  by  exactions  of  the  priv- 
ileged few,  and  ignorant  as  the  great  majority  of  parents  had  been  left  by 
all  the  previous  agencies  and  facilities  of  education.  And  yet  in  these 
enactments  we  find  expressed  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  most  advanced 
educators  of  this  age,  and  much  that  is  now  realized  in  the  best  public 
schools  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Just  because  the  law  re- 
quired more  than  could  be  performed,  or  than  the  existing  instrumental- 
ities of  administration  could  educate  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  and 
sustain,  it  remained  a  dead  letter,  or  gave  way  to  enactments  less  exacting 
and  less  salutary. 

The  only  permanent  contribution  of  this  period  of  French  legislation 
to  the  system  of  elementary  schools  was  a  chapter  of  eleven  articles  in 
the  Decree  concerning  the  Organization  of  Public  Instruction,  October 
25th,  1795,  (8  Brumaire,  year  IV,)  founded  on  a  remarkable  report  of 
Daunau,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  public  instmcUon  is  ably  discussed. 
The  following  are  the  provisions  respecting  primary  schools  : 


Art.  1 .  There  shall  be  established  in  every  canton  of  the  republic,  one  or 
more  primary  schools,  whose  territorial  limits  shall  be  determined  by  the  depart- 
mental authorities. 
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2.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  department  several  juries  or  committees 
of  instruction,  the  members  not  to  exceed  six,  and  each  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  departmental  authorities. 

3.  Tlie  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  shall  lie  examined  by  one  of  the  juries 
of  instruction,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  the  municipal  authorities,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  departmental  adtiiiuistration. 

4.  They  shidl  be  dismissed  only  on  the  concurrence  of  the  same  authorities, 
at  the  nroposal  of  a  Jury  of  instruvtiou,  and  after  havin*^  had  a  hearing. 

5.  In  every  primary  school  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and 
the  elements  of  republican  morals. 

6.  Every  primary  teacher  shall  be  furnished  bv  the  republic  with  a  residence, 
(with  school-room  for  his  pupils,)  and  ganlen.  Instead  of  a  residence  and  gar- 
den, the  teacher  mny  be  paid  an  equivalent  in  money. 

7.  They,  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  central  and  special  schools,  may  per- 
form other  duties,  not  incompatible  with  teaching,  and  receive  pay. 

8.  '  They  shall  receive  from  each  pupil  an  annual  fee,  to  be  tixed  by  the  de- 
partmental administration. 

9.  The  school  fee  may  be  remitted  to  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  of  each  school, 
on  accoimt  of  poverty. 

10.  The  regulations  of  the  primary  schools  shall  be  decided  by  the  depart- 
mental administration,  subject  to  tlie  auproliation  of  the  Executive  Directory. 

11.  The  municipal  authorities  shall  exercise  direct  superviston  over  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  shall  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  higncr 
administrations  relating  to  the  same. 

This  decree  was  the  sole  legacy  of  the  conventions  of  the  people  which 
legislated  for  France  in  the  matter  of  primary  instruction. 

The  Directory  attempted  nothing  in  respect  to  primary  or  public  schools, 
beyond  a  feeble  administration  of  the  law  of  1 795,  and  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  central  schools,  and  particularly  of  the  school  of  public  works, 
— the  great  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris. 

In  1801,  the  Consular  Government  addressed  inquiries  to  the  council- 
general  of  each  departmopt,  then  recently  instituted,  as  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  locality.  The  replies  disclosed  a  general  and  appalling 
destitution  of  schools,  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  system,  a  call  here 
and  there  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  teaching  orders,  but  a  profound 
indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  1802,  (May  1,)  a  law  was  issued,  the  first  chapter  of  which  related 
to  primary  schools,  and  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1795.  The  commune  was  required  to  furnish  a  house  for  the 
teacher,  with  a  room  for  the  school.  The  teacher  depended  ior  his  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  one-fii\h  of  whom  were  exempted  on 
the  ground  of  poverty.  The  teacher  was  responsible  to  the  municipal 
authority,  and  the  supervision  of  the  school  belonged  to  the  recently  created 
departmental  executive,  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect. 

(3.)  In  1806,  (May  10,)  the  University  of  France  was  established,  and 
in  the  decree  organizing  the  same,  March  17,  1808,  four  articles  relate  to 
primary  schools.  In  one  (Art.  5),  these  schools  are  designated  **for  the 
poor,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  notions  of  arithmetic  "  are  to  be 
taught,  to  which  must  be  added  the  provision  applicable  to  all  the  schools, 
"  the  precepts  of  religion,  loyalty,  and  obedience."  Article  108  provides 
that  normal  classes  shall  be  formed  in  the  lyceums  and  grammar  schools, 
in  which  masters  shall  be  trained  for  the  primary  schools,  and  particularijr 
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^  in  the  best  methods  of*  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,"  to 
which  ^*  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  all  men  '*  had  dwindled  down. 
Another  article  specities  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  schools,  who  were 
to  be  authorized  to  teach,  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
tlie  University.  Neither  this  decree,  or  any  other  of  this  period,  provided 
adequate  means  to  establish  schools,  or  protected  the  schools,  by  vigilant 
and  iniclligent  inspection,  from  the  incubus  of  ignorant  teachers.  With 
a  rutiiless  conscription,  and  the  passion  of  military  promotion  absorbing 
all  the  young  talent  of  the  State,  the  primary  schools  continued  to  lan- 
gui.^h,  and  were  only  slowly  developing  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  teaching  "Brethren''  and  Sisters,  who 
gradually  re-established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  France.  In  1810 
the  first  normal  school  for  primary  teachers  was  founded  at  Strasbourg,  by 
Count  Lesay  de  Mamesia, — an  institution  suggested  by  the  success  of 
similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Towards  t^e  close  of  his  career,  Napoleon  became  conscious  that  his 
^  educational  machine,'' — the  Imperial  University, — with  its  existing  insti- 
tutions and  resources,  did  not  establish  or  promote  elementary  schools,  and 
in  a  decree  (April  30,  1815),  establishing  a  model  school  as  one  step  in  a 
new  direction,  avowed  his  purp^lte, — "  considering  the  importance  of  prima- 
ry instruction  in  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  the  failure  of  the  methods 
now  practiced  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  possible  success,  and  to  bring 
this  department  up  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  age,"  to  inaugurate  new 
schools  and  otlier  methods  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  of  France. 
But  his  opportunity  to  establish  a  public  system  of  elementary  instruction 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  a  great  empire  had  piMsed  unimproved. 

(4.)  Under  the  lead  of  M.  Cuvier,  whose  eminence  in  science  and  let- 
ters, arrested  attention  to  any  plan  or  measure  he  might  recommend,  and 
who  had  become  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  the  public  schools 
of  Holland  and  Germany,  important  steps  were  taken  by  the  restored 
Monarchy  for  the  advancement  of  elementary  instruction.  By  a  royal 
ordinance,  dated  February  29,  1816,  the  budget  for  the  first  time  was  , 
charged  with  an  annual  grant  of  10,000  francs  in  aid  of  model  schools, 
and  deserving  primary  teachers.  The  same  ordinance  provided  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  cantonal  committee  for  the  inspection  of  primary 
schools,  and  for  the  issuing  of  graduated  certificates  of  qualification, 
founded  on  special  examinations  of  teachers,  ailer  the  example  of  Hol- 
land. Out  of  the  small  annual  appropriation,  information  respecting  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi,  Lancaster,  Bell,  and  the  schools  of  other  countries, 

(  were  disseminated  among  school  officers  and  teachers.  From  1821  to 
1826,  various  religious  societies  devoted  to  elementary  teaching,  were 
authorized,  and  encouraged  to  establish  schools  in  the  different  dcpart- 

:     ments,— each  mother-house  becoming  a  normal  school  of  methods ;  in  ad- 
^  dition  to  which  twelve  new  teachers'  Seminaries  were  put  into  successful 

I     operation,  and  the  administration  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 

\    tion  was  committed  to  a  responsible  cabinet  minister. 
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(6.)  The  change  of  dynasty  and  administration  in  July,  1630,  waa 
auspicious  for  public  elementary  instruction.  After  forty  years  of  such 
agitation  of  the  subject  as  no  other  gOYemment  ever  attempted, — after 
such  utter  destruction  of  old  systems  and  institutions  in  a  few  swift 
years  as  no  other  country  ever  experienced  in  centuries, — after  repeated 
attempts  to  found  a  new  system  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a  great 
nation,  to  end  only  in  disastrous  failures, — after  feeble  beginnings  in 
the  way  of  local  requisition,  State  appropriations,  and  independent 
inspection — the  time  and  men  had  come  for  a  comprehensive  measure. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  more  truly  sub- 
lime than  the  establishment  of  the  present  Law  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
France.  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  English  writer,  "  Few  na- 
tions ever  suffered  more  bitter  humiliation  than  the  Prussians  and  French 
mutually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exasperation  and  national  antipathy 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  ready,  on  the  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  the  very  timej 
however,  when  the  elements  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  active 
in  the  breasts  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  honor,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  King  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  restitution,  but  to  ta,ke  lessons  in  the  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  capital  of  the  very  nation  whoee 
troops,  sixteen  years  befor(i,  had.  on  a  less  peaceful  mission,  bivouacked 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  passages 
of  her  bridges.  There  ar^  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  consist  not 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  the 
age,  in  one  department  of  literature,  who  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  his 
government,  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  Public  Instruction  in  Germa- 
ny, and  partictUarly  in  Prussia?^  This  able  document  was  published, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  national  antipathies, 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonstrated  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  o{  all  the  German  States, 
even  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department  of 
France,  in  all  that  concerned  institutions  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  country. 
After  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  "  the  roost  comprehensive 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  with^ 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 
"  Without  question,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  a  law  conceniing  primarr 
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Instruction  is  indispensable  in  France ;  the  question  is,  how  to  produce  a  good 
one,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  precedent  and  ail  experi- 
Ciice  in  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  oi'  the  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
n.'glected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  succeeded  so  ill, 
thai  we  are  entirely  without  those  universally  received  notions,  those  predilec- 
tions rooted  in  the  habits  and  the  mind  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
the  bases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,-4br  a  law  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plunge  into  visionaiy  and  impiacticable 
projecLs  ai^ain,  without  attending  to  whai  actually  exists. 

I'he  itlea  of  compelling  rarents  to  send  their  cnildren  to  school  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  difiTused  ihrougn  the  naticTn  to  justify  the  experiment  oi  making  it 
law;  but  eveiybody  agrees  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
ctnfi7nuite  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly,  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  must  rest  with  thecammujie ;  always  provided  that,  in  case  of  inabil- 
ity through  poverty,  the  comv.une  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
tnent  to  the  state.  This  point  may  be  assumed  as  tmiver^ally  admitted,  and 
may  theiefore  become  law. 

You  ate  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  conncils  of  departments  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation for  them,  and  have,  with  this  view,  established  primary  Normal  Schools 
in  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  often  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
parsimony  on  this  head.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
tion ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  establishment  of  a  primary  Normal  School  in 
each  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  covtmunef  would  do 
little  more  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  actually  doing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course  this  primary  Normal  Ji'cnool  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt  been  struck  by  the 
petitions  of  a  number  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools;  such  a^  though 
s:ill  inferior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  communal  cttl^ 
leges  might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  that  kind  of  generally  useful 
knowledge  indispensable  to  the  large  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  and  varied 
acquirements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  artisans,  bucb  petitions  are 
almost  universal.  Several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  authority,  for  advice 
and  assi>iance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  the  symptom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instiuclion. 

You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  lor  classical  and  scientific 
studies ;  not  only  do  I  think  that  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  prescribed 
in  our  coUeg  s^  and  particulaily  the  philological  part  of  tnat  plan,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  raise  and  extend  it,  anii  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  solidity  of  our  classical  learning. 

J-.et  our  loyal  colleges  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  our  communal  col- 
leges continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  into  this  sanctuary;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schools  ?  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should  1  Primary  instruction  with 
us,  li  )wever,  is  but  meager;  between  that  and  the  coUeses  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  send 
tht'in  lo  the  roUr^e.  Two  great  evils  are  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
Ixiys,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
through  their  studies  in  a  negligent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity ; 
and  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  thenabiis  and  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  ordinary  life  to  recall  or  to  keep  up  their 
studies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  these  young  men  often  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
^quaintances  at  coUrge  which  render  it  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  return  to  the  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom  :  hence  a  race  of 
men  restless,  discontented  with  their  position,  with  others,  and  with  them- 
selves ;  enemies  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  they  feel  themselves  out  of  their 
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place ;  and  with  some  acquirements,  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  unbri- 
dled ambition,  ready  to  rush  into  any  career  ofseririliiy  or  ofrevolt.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  ourselves  responsible  to  the  state 
and  society  for  training  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  1  Lnquestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  (b<mrse3) 
ou^ht  to  be  given  to  poor  boys  who  evince  re  nf  a  rkable  aptness:  this  is  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  mistaken.  These  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give  go  throngb 
their  studies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  experience  the  same 
assistance  ihev  received  on  entering.  Thus  they  are  enabled,  at  a  later  period  ' 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  which  are 
open  to  them,  lo  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  education. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  And  employment  for  everr 
body,  it  oui;ht  not  to  furnish  facilities  for  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  whicn 
his  fathers  have  trtnl.  Our a)//e;^^5  ought,  without aoubt,  to  remain  0))en  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
classes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges,  Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  in  esiablishmenti>  of  this  kind.  You  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  the  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers'  schools,  or 
schools  "for  (he  middle  classes,  (BufgeTschvl'ny)  ecoUs  bourgeoises^  a  name  whicli 
it  is  perhaps  impossil)le  co  irau.Nplaiit  into  France,  but  which  is  accurate  and 
expressive,  as  contradistinguishing  them  from  the  learned  schools,  ( &<f^An(es- 
chvlen^)  called  in  Germany  gymfuisia,  ami  in  France  colleges,  (in  England, 
''grammar-schools,")  a  name,  too,  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  use 
and  benefit  they  are  provided  ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  who  bv  fre- 
aueniin^  them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.  The  burgher  scnools 
K)rm  the  hi^rher  step  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elementary  schools  are 
the  low  ei  siep.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations :  lo.  Elementary 
schools, — ihe  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country  ;  90. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  in  towns  of  some  size  and  containing  a  middle  clasa, 
furnish  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal  to  all  who  do  not  intend 
to  enier  ihe  learned  profe>sions.  'The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  minimum 
of  instruciion  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  insti ac- 
tion forilie  Uurgher  schools;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  examination,  extremely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  bievet  of  primary  teacher  for  the.se  two  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  tor  the 
primary  schools  represent  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  to  nourish 
and  to  slreiig'then  the  national  imity ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instruction  should  be  exceeded: 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  .schools,  for  these  are  designed  for  a 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  class. 
It  is  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  ot  the  town,  and  the  character  of 
the  {K>i>iil;iuon  for  whiun  it  is  cie*«tined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
accordingly,  very  ditfen:nt  j^'radaiions,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law,  to 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  gymnasium,  properly  so 
callea.  At  this  (X)int  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasium  or  pre- 
paratory gymnasia,  in  which  classical  and  scientific  instruciion  stops  snort 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  which  are  a 
little  inferior  to  our  communal  coUStres  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  them  in  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  modem 
languages,  mu.sic,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  tne  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  clas.ses,  which  give 
a  very  varied  education ;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  commtmal 
coUises  into  schools  of  that  description.    I  regard  this  as  an  afl^air  of  state. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half of  three-foiirths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.    The  demands' 
are  argent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  law  on  primary  instraction  is  the  determinatioft 
what  are  the  auihohlies  to  be  employed.    Here  also  let  us  consult  facts.    Tht 
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French  administration  is  the  glory  and  the  mastcrwork  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  organization  of  France  inmaires^nd  prefectures,  with  municipal 
and  departmental  councils,  is  the  foundation  of  government  and  of  social  oraer. 
This  foundation  has  stood  firm  amidst  so  much  ruin,  that  prudence  and  policy 
seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organization 
has  just  been  reformed  and  vivilied  by  rendering  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental councils  elective  and  popular.  Thus  the  French  administration  unites 
all  that  we  want,  activity  and  popularity.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
you  must  call  to  your  aid.  Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  that 
pay,  and  that  you  can  not  fairly  expect  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
large  share  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  chosen  ont  of  the  body  of  the  people,  ^nd  return  to  it  again ;  they  are  inces- 
santly in  contact  with  the  people;  they  are  the  people  legally  represented,  as  the 
maircs  and  the  prefects  are  these  councils  embodied,  if  1  may  so  say,  in  one  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  activity  and  despatch.  1  regard,  then,  as  another  incontest- 
able point,  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  be  a  school  in 
every  commuw^^  so  there  ought  to  be  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  municipal  rx)nn- 
cil,  and  pnsided  over  by  the  maire}  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  men  who  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  business  ofihe  commwie  are  not  fit  to  superintend  tbec<Tmmunal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  for  this  superintendence  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  not  want  zeal  where  their  dearest  Interests  are  concerned. 
In  Prussia  no  difficulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  every  parish-school  has  its 
SckulvorsUindy  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of  these  local  committees 
there  ought  to  be  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  out  of  the  council  of  the  department,  and  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
The  committee  of  each  covimun^  would  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the 
department;  that  is  to  say,  in  .short,  the  maire^  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
pondence would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  committees.  By  it,  the  departmental 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  for 
the  whole  department,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  masters  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  ought  to  furnish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 

I)upils  it  ought  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  urge  on  the  zeal  of  the 
ocal  committees  in  establishing  and  improving  schools,  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  possible  for  the  pupils  it  sends  out  of  its  Normal  School.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  this  organization.  It  is,  applied  to  primary  instruc- 
tion, what  t<ikes  place  in  the  ordinary  administration:  1  mean,  the  combined 
action  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  departmental  councils, — of  the  maires 
and  the  prefects. 

After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquestionably  the  clergy  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the  business  of  popular  education. 
The  rational  middle  course  is  to  put  the  cure  or  the  pastor,  i.  e.  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  clergyman — ana  if  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
mittee; and  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  in  each  department,  on  the 
departmental  Qommitlee.  We  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mto 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  nor  exclude  them  ;  we  must  admit  them,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  be  there,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  the  couniiy.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neighborhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  composed,  will  gradually 
eain  ascendancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  with 
ine  respect  due  to  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clergy ;  we  must 
neglect  nothing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  every  thing  urges 
them  to  turn ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clergy  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  that  instruction  must  not  be  stripped  of  morality  and  religion ; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duly  of  the  clei^  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  virtuous  men,  of  all  good  fathers  of  families, 
and  even  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  you  arc  too 
enlightened  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exi.«t  without 
moral  education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without 
a  church. 
The  proceedingv  of  the  communal  and  departmental  committees,  the  mair4^ 
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8ab*prefects  and  prefects,  ought,  like  all  ihe  other  parts  of  the  administratioD,  to 
refer  to  one  common  center,  from  which  a  vigoruus  impulse  and  a  supreme 

Eiidance  may  emanate,  and  upon  whom  all  the  respoosibility  before  ihe  chain- 
»rs  may  rest.  This  center,  in  France,  as  in  Prussia,  is,  the  ministry  and  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law.  but  to  nature  and 
reason,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  leave  primary  instruction  to  the  minister 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  aifairs,  in 
his  hands;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  things  with  which  the  education  of  the  people 
is  the  m  >st  intimately  connected.  Has  any  evil  resulted  from  the  present  order 
of  thin^l  Far  from  it:  every  body  is  agreed  that  the  minister  and  his  council 
iiave  done  a  great  deal  for  primary  instiuctiou  since  the  revolution  of  July. 
As  you  would  have  been  a^le  to  effect  nothing  without  the  municipal  and  de- 
partmental councils,  the  maires  and  prefects,  so  those  authorities  acknowledge 
that  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  without  your  co-ojjeration  and 
direction.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  supported  and  encouraged 
them;  you  who,  as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  funas  placed  in  your  hands* 
by  the  two  chambers,  have  given  vigor  to  public  instruction  by  giving  proper- 
tionate  aid  to  necessitous  places. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  reserved  for 
schools'of  the  second  class,  which  will  suffice,  and  more  than  sutfice,  to  employ 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  agents  and  correspona- 
ents  for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees,  and  to  whom  the  correspondence  of  maires  and  com- 
munal committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  departmental  inspector,  would 
be  addressed. 

The  prefects  would  correspond  officially  with  yon,  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
extra-officially ;  and  there  would  be  a  c  :>uncilor  in  the  central  council  of  public 
instruction,  specially  charged  with  the  reports  to  be  made  on  that  portion  of  the 
business,  as  m  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  verv  simple,  and  woaki 
produce  quick  results;  being  less  complex,  it  would  work  more  freely.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  would  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teacheis 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  apjx>inted  for  granting  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  professors  have  peculiar  qualincations,  and  all 
the  necessary  impartiality,  for  tnat  office.  I  should  wish,  then,  that  the  exam- 
ination-commission should  be  appointed  by  you,  and  composed  of  masters  or 
professors  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  coUe'zfs  of  the  department;  addmg,  for 
the  religious  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  of  primary 
tuition,  we  must  neither  oppose  it,  nor  repkon  upon  it.  There  are  branches  of 
the  public  service  which  must  be  secured  against  all  casualties  by  the  state,  and 
in  tne  first  rank  of  these  is  primary  instruction.  It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  it  against  all  caprices  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
variable  and  uncertain  calculations  oi  those  who  would  engage  in  it  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  Hchools  in 
each  department,  bound  (o  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolmas- 
ters required  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclusively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if,  in  the  face-nf  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  who, 
without  havingpassed  through  the  Normal  Schools,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  theirown  ris^  and  peril,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  tolerated, 
but  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  ihau  private  institutions  and  boaidlng- 
schooLs  should  spring  up  beside  onr  royal  ana  communal  colleges.  This  compe- 
tition can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  private 
schools  prosper,  so  much  the  better ;  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  try  all  sorts  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  experiments  in  teaching,. which,  on  such  a  scale, 
can  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  are  oor  Normal  Schools.  Thus 
all  interests  are  reconciled;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individuals; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  tho.se  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  to  set  up  a 
private  school  must  be  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  school, 
public  or  private,  can  on  any  pretext  be  exempt, — the  brevet  of  capacity,  given 
oy  the  commission  of  examination,  and  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the 
unnmuTte  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 

All  these  measures,  on  which  I  will  not  enlaige,  are  more  or  less  founded  oa 
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existing  facts;  they  have  the  sanction  of  experience;  it  woald  be  simply  ad- 
Tantageoiis  to  add  that  of  law.  On  all  the  points  concerning  which  the  law  is 
silent,  experiments  might  be  made.  Among  these  experiments  some  would 
probably  be  successful :  when  sufficiently  long  practice  had  con6rmed  ihem, 
they  might  be  inserted  in  a  new  law ;  or  ordonnaiices  and  instructions,  malui-ely 
weighed  by  the  royal  council,  would  convert  them  into  general  and  official 
measures.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  the  warranty  of  suc- 
cess. Laws  are  not  to  be  perilous  experiments  on  society ;  they  ought  simply 
to  sum  up  and  to  generalize  the  lessons  of  experience." 

On  the  experience  of  Prussia  as  a  basis,  a  great  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  elementary  education  for' France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1832.  In  introducing  the  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Guizot  made  a  speech  as 
remarkable  for  its  eloquence  as  for  its  large  sind  liberal  views  of  popular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  passages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  iilone,  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  guide.  The  principles  and  practices  recommended  have  been 
supplied  to  us  by  facts.  There  is  not  one  pari  of  the  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  successfully.  Wc  conceive  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  ihe  people,  our  business  is  rather  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  than 
to  destroy  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  and  renewing  upon  the  faiih  of  dangerous 
theories.  It  is  by  laboring  ince.ssantjy  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  enabled  to  communicate  a  firm  and  steady  movement  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,  that  we  take  leave  to  say, 
that  more  has  been  done  for  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (1831, 
1832,^  and  by  the  Government  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
by  all  the  former  Governments.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promises, 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  peribrmance.  The  Imperial  Govenimeni  ex- 
hausted itself  in  efibrts  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondary; 
but  did  nothing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  1828,  ex- 
pended no  more  than  50,000  francs  annually  upon  primary  instruction.  The 
Ministry  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,000  francs.  Since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  a  million  has  been  voted  annually — that  is,  more 
in  two  years  than  the  Kestoration  in  fifteen.  Those  are  the  means,  and  here  are 
the  results.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity  of  these  establishments 
is  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  first  pronounc- 
ed with  effect  the  words,  Normal  Schools,  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  The  Kestor- 
ation added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished thirty  new  ones;  twenty  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  forming  in  each 
department  a  vast  focus  of  lignt,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
people." 

The  Bill  recognized  two  dej^rees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa- 
ry and  superior,  in  speaking  of  which  M.  Guizot  remarks: 

**The  first  degree  of  instruction  should  be  common  to  the  country  and  the 
towns ;  it  should  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life  ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
French  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  every  where  the  spirit  and 
unity  of  the  French  nationality ;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 
provides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
idence has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholdinff  the  dimity  of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
The  first  degree  of  instruction  is  extensive  enough  to  make  a  man  of  him  who 
will  receive  it,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  United  to  be  every  where 
realized.    It  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  country  toward  all  its  children. 

BuMi^  law  is  so  framed,  that  by  higher  elementary  schools,  primaiy  in- 
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strncHon  can  be  so  developed,  so  varied,  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  profcs- 
tions  which,  though  not  scientific,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  with  *  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  as  they  apply  it  every  day  in  the  office,  the  workshop,  and 
field.' " 

Od  the  plan  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 

state  inspection,  the  Minister  remarks : 

*'  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  much 
more  time,  application,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
men  of  the  world,  like  the  member  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissement  and  ot 
the  department;  or  from  men  of  busioess,  necessarily  confined  to  their  homes: 
like  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the  next  place,  positive  ana 
technical  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  on  which  the  examination  turns  is 
absolutely  necessary;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  haw  such  knowledge,  it  must 
have  been  proved  to  exist,  in  order  to  give  to  these  examinations  the  requi!»iie 
weiffht  and  authority.  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissions 
ought  to  be,  in  great  part,  men  specially  qualified — men  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  tuition.  It  is  evident  that  primary  instruction  rests  entirely  on  these 
examinaiioDs.  Suppose  a  little  negligence,  a  little  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  is  all  over  with  primary  instruction.  It  is  necessary  then,  to 
compose  these  commissions  with  tne  most  scrupulous  severity,  and  to  appoint 
only  persons  versed  in  the  matter." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  professional  education  and  training 

of  teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth : 

"All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no 
pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  constituted,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of^  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  oOen 
repeated,  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school.  J  And,  indeed,  what  a 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoolmaster! 
A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  is 
to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he 
may  preserve  that  dignity  ofsentiment  andofdeportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mix- 
tare  of  gentleness  and  firmness ;  for,  inferior  though  he  be  in  station  to  many 
individuals  in  the  amimune,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none ; — a 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties ;  showing 
to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor ;  not  given  to  change 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  ol 
doing  good  ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  ot 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  yet 
we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction. 
A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a  camfnune ;  and 
though  we  are  of\en  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indififerent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  improve  the  average  quality.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  our- 
selves of  a  bright  thought  stitick  out  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  afWrward  applied  by  Napoleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  1806,  for  the  organization  of  the  University,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry  its  application  still  lower 
than  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  propose  that  no  school-master  .shall  be 
appointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  aAer  a  strict  examination,  to  have 
profited  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed." 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  language  at  once 

eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 

The  same  views  had  already  been  earnestly  expressed  bj  M.  Cousin  in 

his  Report  to  the  Minister : 

As  every  commune  most  have  its  primary  school,  so  every  department  must  be 
required  to  vote  fUnds  for  a  teachers*  Seminary,  on  condition  that  you  tske  upon 
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vourseir,  1.  the  salary  of  the  director,  whom  you  would  nominate;  2*  the 
Dookfl,  maps,  and  instruments  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  students.  It 
must  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  department  mr  ,  have  its 
Normal  School ;  but  that  school  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
the  wealth  oi*  the  department,  and  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another.  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  very 
simple  and  very  economical  plan  on  which  a  primary  Normal  School  may 
at  first  be  organized. 

Choose  the  best-conducted  primary  school  in  the  department,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of'^the  greatest  ability  and  trust-wor- 
thiness. Annex  to  this  school  a  class  called  Normal,  in  which  this  same 
master  shall  teach  his  art  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  de- 
partment, who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  themselves  for  school- 
roasters.  None  should  be  admitted  till  after  an  examination,  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  you.  This  commission  must  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  admission  of  the  students 
to  the  primary  Normal  School  should  be  signed  bv  you,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  adraistfion  of  students  to  the  great  Normal  School  for  the  instruction 
of  the  second  degree.  This  small  Normal  School  ought  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  very  large  town,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  adverse  to  that 
spirit  of  poverty,  humility  and  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  students.  There 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  day-pupils^  provided  they  are  responsible  for 
their  conduct  out  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  all  should  receive 
exhibitions,  or  purses,  especially  whole  purses.  In  all  small  towns  there 
are  families  in  which  a  young  man  may  be  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
300  francs  a  year,  (960;)  so  that  3000  francs.  (9600,)  prudently  divided 
into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  purses,  would  easily  defray  the  cost  of  ten  or 
fiileen  students.  Give  the  master  the  title  of'^  Director  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  gain  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
hie  consideration ;  and  for  the  additional  labor  you  impose  upon  him,  give 
him  a  salary  of  700  or  800  francs.  Add  a  yearly  allowance  of  400  or  -000 
francs  for  books,  maps,  and  other  things  required  in  teaching ;  and  thus, 
for  5000  francs,  ($1(XK),)  at  the  utmost,  you  have  a  small  Normal  School,  • 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
l^ermitted  to  leave  it  if  they  choose,  in  a  year,  provided  they  be  able  to  go 
through  the  examination  at  quitting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  with  you,  by  means  of  a 
circular  to  this  efiect  addressed  to  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  to  have 
in  a  few  months,  eighty-four  small  primary  Normal  Schools  in  France. 
The  plan  which  I  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covers  France  with  Normal  Schools  which  will  supply  our 
first  wants.  It  is  for  time,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  to  do  the 
rest  There  must  always  necessarily  be  a  great  difference  amon^  the 
Normal  Schools  of  our  eighty-four  departments;  but  the  best  way  is,  to 
fpy  on  ^adualjy  improving,  in  proportion  as  experience  shows  you  what 
18  required.  Even  with  this  wise  tardiness,  three  or  four  years  will  suffice 
to  improve  all  these  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  number 
to  the  rank  of  complete  great  Normal  Schools. 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  Normal  School  consists  in 
this :  a  small  Normal  School  is  only  an  appendage  to  a  primary  school, 
whilst  a  great  Normal  School  is  an  establishment  subsisting  by  and  for 
itself,  to  which  a  primary  school  (and  if  possible  that  should  comprise 
both  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school)  is  annexed. 

This  differefiee'  gives  the  meesure  of  all  other  difierences.  In  the 
small  Normal  School  there  are  only  day-pupils,  or  at  most  a  few  board* 
ers.  In  the  great,  the  majority  may  be  boarders.  In  the  one,  the  course 
may  be  terminated  in  a  year ;  in  the  other,  it  should  extend  through  two 
yei&s,  as  sA  Bnkhl ;  and  even,  io  time;  acoerding  to  the  resources  of  tha 
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departments  and  the  progress  of  public  education,  it  might  embrace  three 
years,  as  in  most  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia, — Potsdam,  fijr 
example.  The  departments  must  be  the  judges  of  their  resources  and  ot 
their  wants.  A  department  which  wants  twenty  schoolmasters  a  year, 
and  wliicii  ha^  a  certain  number  of  middle  or  burgheP  schools,  as  well  as 
many  elementary  schools,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupils  a  year ; 
which,  supposing  the  course  to  occupy  two  or  three  years,  amounts  to  forty 
or  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  in  the  school.  Then  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion lor  boarding  them,  a  large  building,  a  greater  number  of  masters^ 
more  exhibitions,  (bmirses^)  more  expense  of  every  sort 

In  the  hope  that  the  few  great  primary  Normal  Schools  we  already 
possess  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing maxims,  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  from  all  the  data 
I  liave  accumulated  here. 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  instructions  rather  than  rules ;  to  confine  your- 
self in  these  instructions  to  the  establishing  of  a  few  essential  points,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  discuss  and  decide 
this  small  number  of  points  in  the  royal  council;  not  to  multiply  them, 
but  inflexibly  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more 
easy  will  this  execution  be,  afid  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  of  ap- 
plication U>  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  France ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
common  groundwork  for  all ;  a  unity,  which,  passing  from  the  Normal 
Schools  into  the  whole  body  of  popular  education,  would  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  strengthening  the  national  unity.  At  the  tame  time,  this 
unity  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  local  diversities;  for  the  departmental 
committee  would  be  desired  to  apply  your  general  instructions  according 
to  the  peculiar  manners  or  usages  o\'  the  department  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  unilbrmity  of  these  instructions,  with  the  diversity  of  aiTange- 
ments  which  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  committee,  and  the 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  set  of  regulations  for  each 
Normal  School  will  gradually  arise,  more  or  less  definitive,  and  thereibre 
fit  to  be  made  public.  The  plan  of  study  of  the  great  Normal  School  at 
Paris,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges^  is  the  fruit  of 
fifteen  years'  expenence.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  had 
no  written  laws  till  1815.  We  made  important  modifications  in  those 
laws  at  the  Revolution  of  183U,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,  as  the  result,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  least  likely  to  endure 
for  some  time,  of  all  the  experiments  successively  tried.  Let  us  imitate 
this  caution,  smd  begin  with  a  simple  set  of  instructions  from  the  minister. 
Rules  for  the  studies  and  the  discipline  will  gradually  arise.  Every  year 
will  modify  them.  The  important  thing  is,  to  exact  an  accurate  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
transmitted  to  you,  together  with  all  the  necessary  documents,  by  the  de- 
mrtmental  committee  and  the  prefect,  who  will  subjoin  their  own  opinion. 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  interpose  yonr  authority,  with  that  of  the 
royal  council,  which  will  revise  this  report  every  year  at  the  vacation,  and 
pronounce  on  the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

II.  To  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  direeton 
It  is  a  principle  generally  established  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodness  of  a 
Normal  School  is  inexact  profjortion  to  the  goodness  of  the  director ;  just 
as  the  primary  school  is  what  its  master  is.  What  constitutes  a  Normal 
School  is  not  a  fine  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  amiss  that  it  should 
not  be  over  commodious  or  splendid.  It  is  not  even  the  excellence  of  the 
regulations,  which,  without  a  faithful  and  intelligent  executran  of  them, 
are  only  a  useless  bit  of  paper.  A  Normal  8chM>l  is  what  its  director  is. 
He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  it  If  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  will  turn  the 
poorest  and  humblest  elements  to  account;  if  he  is  incapable,  the  bwt' 
ftod  most  pralifie  wiU  remain  «terile  in  hie  hande.    Let  us  by  no 
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make  our  directors  mere  houee-etewards.  A  director  ought  to  be  at  the 
h^adofthe  most  important  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  set  an  example 
to  all  the  other  masters.  He  must  have  long  lulfilled  the  dutiesof  a  miis- 
ter ;  first,  in  different  classes  of  a  Normal  course  of  education,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  generiil  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  ;  secondly,  in  several 
Normal  Schools,  so  that  he  niav  have  experience  of  difficulties  of  various 
kinds;  lastly,  he  must  not  be  placed  at  tne  head  of  a  Normal  School  oi 
the  highest  class,  till  he  has  been  director  of  several  of  an  inferior  class, 
80  as  to  graduate  promotion  according  to  merit,  and  thus  keep  up  an  hon- 
orable emulation. 

III.  An  excellent  practice  in  Germany  is,  to  place  the  candidates,  im- 
mediately on  their  leaving  the  Normal  School,  as  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thus  go  through  at  least  a 
year  of  apprenticeship, — a  very  useful  novitiate :  they  gain  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  their  final  appointment  depends  on  their  conduct  as  assist- 
ant masters.  I  regard  every  gradation  a,"  extremely  useful,  and  I  think 
a  little  graduated  scale  of  powers  and  duties  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  primary  instruction. 

let  Pupil  of  a  Normal  School  admitted  aller  competition,  holding  a 
more  or  less  high  rank  in  the  examination  list  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  quitting  the  school  with  such  or  such  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  assistant  master.  3d.  Schoolmaster  suc^^es- 
sively  in  diftorent  schools  rising  in  salary  and  in  importance.  4th.  After 
distinguished  services,  master  m  a  primary  Normal  School.  5th.  Lastly, 
director  of  a  school  of  that  class,  with  the  prospect  of  gradually  rising  to 
be  director  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  Normal  School,  which  would  be  a 
post  equal  to  that  of  professor  of  a  royal  college.  The  human  soul  lives 
m  the  future,  it  is  ambitious,  because  it  is  infinite.  Let  us  theu  open  to 
it  a  progressive  career,  even  in  the  humblest  occupations. 

I V.  We  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth — that  paid 
instruction  is  better  than  gratuitous  instruction.  The  entire  sum  piid  for 
board  at  a  Normal  School  must  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  poorest  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  it  We  must  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  exhibitions,  (bourses f)  reserving  two  or  three  whole  ones  for 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  out  of  the  nlleen  admitted  annually,  who 
Btand  first  on  the  list ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued  to  them  the 
second  year,  unless  their  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
cation unremitting. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  above,  the  elementary  school 
annexed  to  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  it 
ought  to  have  no  other  masters  than  the  Ibrwardest  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.  The  profits  of  the 
elementary  school  for  practice  would  go  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  the 
Normal  School.  As  for  the  middle  school  for  practice,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  all  middle  schools  to  have  it  gratuitous. 

V.  Divide  the  studies  of  all  Normal  Schools  into  two  parts:  during 
the  first,  the  pupils  should  be  considered  simply  as  students,  whose  ac- 
quirements are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 
second,  as  masters,  who  are  to  be  theoretically  and  practically  taught  the 

*  art  of  teaching.  If  the  Normal  course  only  lasts  a  year,  this  part  of  it 
ought  to  occupy  at  least  six  months ;  if  it  lasts  two  years,  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  year ;  if  tliree  years,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  stu- 
dents in  this  last  year  would  give  lessons  io  the  elementary  and  middle 
schools  annexed  to  the  Normcu  School. 

VI.  The  examination  at  quitting  ou^ht  to  be  more  rigid  than  that  at 
entering  the  school.  The  important  thmg  is  to  have  young  men  of  good 
capacity,  even  if  they  know  little ;  for  they  will  learn  rapidly ;  while 
some,  who  might  not  he  deficient  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acquired  know- 
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ledge,  bat  were  dull  or  wrong-headed,  could  never  be  made  good  Bchool- 
mastere.  No  latitude  whatever  must  oe  lefl  to  the  Commiseion  of  Exam- 
ination at  departure.  Here,  intelligence  must  show  itself  in  positive 
attainments,  smce  opportunity  to  acquire  them  has  been  given.  Nothing 
but  negligence  can  nave  stood  in  their  way.  and  that  neglij?ence  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  faults.  This  latter  examination,  therefore,  must  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  acquired,  and  not  .the  natural  fitness.  But  in 
the  examination  on  entering,  I  wish  that  the  Commission  should  more 
particularly  inquire  into  the  talents  and  natural  bent,  and,  above  all,  into 
the  moral  character  and  disposition.  A  little  discretionary  power  ought 
to  be  confided  to  it.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Normal 
Schools,  the  course  of  which  lasts  two  or  three  years.  Three  years  of 
study  will  not  give  intelligence;  but  they  will  give  all  the  necessary 
attainments  in  abundance. 

Vll.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  conferences*  should  be  formed  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  each  canton.  1  wish  it,  but  have  but  little  hope  of  it, 
at  least  at  first  Such  conferences  suppose  both  too  great  a  love  for  their 
profession,  and  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  spirit  of  association.  A 
thing  much  more  easy  to  accomplish  is,  that  during  the  vacations  of  the 
primary  schools,  a  certain  number  of  masters  should  repair  to  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  or  that  particular 
branch,  and  to  receive  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants^  as  is  the  case 
in  Prussia.  This  time  would  be  very  usefully,  and  even  very  agreeably 
employed ;  for  the  young  masters  would  be  brought  into  contact  with 
their  old  instructors  and  companions,  and  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friendships.  Here  would  be  an  interesting 
prospect  for  them  every  year.  For  such  an  object,  we  must  not  grudge 
a  little  expense  lor  their  journey  and  their  residence.  I  should  therefore 
wish  that  the  vacations  of  the  primary  schools,  which  must  be  regulated 
by  certain  agricultural  labors,  should  always  precede  those  of  the  primary 
Normal  Schools,  in  order  that  the  masters  of  the  former  might  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lessons  in  the  latter,  and  miffht  be  present  at  the 
parting  examinations  of  the  third  year,  which  vt^ould  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  the  young  acting  masters. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  having  an  inspector  of  primary  schools 
for  each  department,  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
ffoing  from  school  to  school,  in  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  the  masters,  in  ^v- 
mg  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  communal  committees,  and  in  keeping 
up  a  general  and  very  beneficial  harmony  among  the  maires  and  the 
cures.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  this  inspector  ought  always 
to  be  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  School,  selected  for  his  talents,  and 
still  more  for  his  tried  character.  But  if  this  institution,  which  is  univer- 
sal in  Germany,  were  not  popular  among  us,  nearly  the  same  results 
might  be  obtained  by  authorizing  the  director,  or  in  default  of  him,  some 
masters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  ot 
the  department  every  year,  during  the  vacation  of  their  own  school,  and 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  the  inspector  above  named.  They  would 
find  great  facilities  from  their  old  habits  of  intercourse  and  friendship  with 
most  of  the  masters,  over  whom  they  would  exercise  almost  a  paternal 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  gain  by  these  visits,  and  would 
acquire  a  continually  increasing  experience,  which  would  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Normal  Schools,  i  ou  have  seen  that  in  Prussia,  besides 
the  visits  of  the  circle-inspectors,  the  directors  of  Normal  Schools  make  visit- 
ations of  this  kind,  for  which  they  receive  some  very  slender  remuneration ; 
for  these  little  journeys  are  sources  of  pleasure  to  them,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity to  the  public 
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VIII.  Let  eolidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed' at,  in  the  course  ofia- 
Btniction.  The  young  masters  must  know  a  tew  things  fundamentaliy, 
rather  than  many  things  superflcially.  Vague  and  superficial  attain- 
ments must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  which 
must  be  gone  through  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  aa 
admirable  discipline  tor  the  mind.  Besides,  nothinjr  is  so  prolific  as  one 
thing  well  known  ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  thousand  others. 
The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements. — they 
must  probe  tottie  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems:  attend,  above 
all,  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
them,  consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject  connect- 
edness and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  businese 
of  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  general  rules  and  metliods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
tongue ;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctneas 
of  language.  By  this  means  the  national  language  would  insensibly 
supersede  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provincialisms.  In  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  where  German  is  still  the  language  of  tlie  people,  Geiiiiian 
and  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  against  looal 
attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XI.  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowledge  applica- 
ble to  the  arts  of  li^,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  of  far  high^ 
importance,  our  main  object  The  mind  aikl  Uie  character  are  what  a 
true  master  ought,  above  all.  to  fashion.  We  must  lay  tlie  foundations  of 
moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
religious  instruction, — that  is,  to  speak  distinctly.  Christian  instruction, — io 
the  first  rank  in  the  educ^ation  ot  our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
cure,  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  tlie  doctrines  pecu* 
liar  to  each  communion,  we  must  constitute  religion  a  special  object  of 
instruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  cx)ur8e; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  younr  masters,  without  being 
theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without  this, 
the  pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
other  religious  instruction  than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  catechism, 
which  would  be  quite  insulTicient  I  would  particularly  urge  this  point, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all.  Before  we  can 
decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary  Normal  School,  we  must 
determine  what  ou^ht  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  e|ementary  school, 
that  is.  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  ought 
to  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  ot  that  nation.  Now  without  going 
into  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  France?  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is.  I  ask 
then,  is  itouroDJect  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then.  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  it  taught  in  tlie  people's  si*hools.  But  if  the  object  we 
propose  to  ourselves  is  totally  different,  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
religion  which  civilized  our  fathers;  that  religion  whose  liberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great  institutions  of  modern  times. 
We  must  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulfil  their  fimduty, — the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  instruction.  But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  lo  give  adequate 
religious  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  order  to  be  sure  tliat  their 
children  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
ecclesiastics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredlybetter  than  having 
irreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections  ol 
various  kinds.    The  leas  we  deaire  our  schooU  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  be  Christian.  It  neceflsarily  follows,  that  there  must 
be  a  course  of  special  religious  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Reli> 
gion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  basis  of  popular  educa- 
tion. I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools 
where  the  spirit  ol*  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  instructioQ 
flourishes  in  three  countries,  Hoi  land,  Scotland,  and  Germany;  in  all  it  is 
profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The  little  popular 
instrucrion  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  school?  for  the  poor  are  those  of  the  Freres  de  la 
Doctrine  Chretienne.  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.)  These  are  facta 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeating  to  certain  persons.  Let 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  them  learn  what  patience,  what 
resignation,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  an 
employment  Have  better  nurses  ever  been  found  than  those  benevolent 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  wealth? 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor 
accomplished  without  virtue, — thai  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  masik 
without  religion.  The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  may  be  an  object  of 
speculation ;  but  the  country  schools,  ihe  miserable  little  schools  in  the 
south,  in  the  west,  in  Britanny,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and,  with- 
out goin^  so  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  Paris  itself,  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunerar 
ting  occupation.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  inspired 
with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli- 
gious enthusiasro^  who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  austere  vocation ; 
but  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.  We  have  more 
t^ian  forty  tliousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  call  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  but  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.  Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  slate,  and  the  revenues  of  the  communes,  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions^  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  called  school- 
masters ;  or  you  must  not  imagine  you  can  do  without  Christian  charity, 
and  that  spirit  of  poverty,  humility,  courageous  resignation,  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
alone  eive  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  more  I  think  of  all  this,  the 
more  ilook  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direct- 
ors of  Normal  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  1  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  make  any  efibns  or  any 
sacrinces  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  religion  a  special  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  of  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  tire  ears  of  many  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  you.  The  man  who  holds 
this  language  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerly  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted, by  the  priestliood  ;  but  this  philosopher  has  a  mind  loo  little  affect- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructi- 
ble power:  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civilization  for  the  people, 
and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irkswme  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self-love.  - 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  long  report  May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  impdrtant  work  which  now  engaffes  vour  attention ! 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  exhibited  to  France  the 
organization  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.  The  experience  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  unon  us.  National  ^ 
rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  of  place.    The  true   i 
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VIII.  Let  eolidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed' at,  in  the  course  ofia- 
•truction.  The  young  masters  must  know  a  few  things  fundamentally, 
rather  than  many  things  super(icially.  Vague  and  superficial  attain- 
ments must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  which 
must  be  gone  through  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  an 
admirable  discipline  tor  the  mind.  Besides,  nothing  is  so  prolific  as  one 
thing  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  thousand  otheri. 
The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements, — they 
must  probe  to  the  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems:  attend,  above 
all,  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
them,  consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject,  connect- 
edness and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  business 
of  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  general  rules  and  methods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
tongue ;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctneas 
of  language.  By  this  means  the  national  language  would  insensibly 
supersede  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provincialisms.  In  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  where  German  is  still  the  language  of  the  people,  German 
and  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  against  local 
attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XI.  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowledge  applica- 
ble to  the  arts  of  li^,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  of  far  higher 
importance,  our  main  object  The  mind  and  the  character  are  what  a 
true  master  ought,  above  all.  to  fashion.  We  must  lay  the  foundations  of 
moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
religious  instruction, — that  is,  to  speak  distinctly.  Christian  instruction, — in 
the  first  rank  in  the  education  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
cure^  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the  doctrines  pecu* 
liar  to  each  communion,  we  must  constitute  religion  a  special  object  of 
instruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  cx>ur8e; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  vounjr  noiasters,  without  being 
theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  hietory.  doc- 
trines and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without  this, 
tlie  pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
other  religious  instruction  than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  catechism, 
which  would  be  quite  insuflicient  I  would  particularly  urge  this  point, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all.  Before  we  can 
decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary  Normal  School,  we  must 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  e|ementary  school, 
that  is,  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  ought 
to  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  ot  that  nation.  Now  without  going 
into  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  France?  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is.  I  ask 
then,  is  it  our  object  to  respect  the  religion  of  tlie  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  it  taught  in  the  people's  si^hools.  But  if  the  object  we 
propose  to  ourselves  is  totally  different,  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
religion  wliich  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religion  whose  Uberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great  institutions  of  modern  times. 
We  must  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulnl  their  first  duty, — the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  instruction.  But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  tliis  superin- 
tendence With  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
religious  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
children  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
ecclesiiistics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredly  better  than  having 
irreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections  ol 
various  kinds.    The  leas  we  deaire  our  schooU  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  be  Christian.  It  necessarily  follows,  that  there  must 
be  a  course  of  special  religious  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Reli> 
gion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  basis  of  popular  educa- 
tion. I  know  something  oC  Europe,  and  never  have  1  seen  good  schools 
where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  instruction 
flourishes  in  tliree  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Germany;  in  all  it  is 
profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The  little  popular 
instrucrion  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  schooif  for  the  poor  are  those  of  the  Freres  de  la 
Doctrine  Ckreiittine.  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. )  These  are  facta 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeating  to  certain  persons.  Let 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  them  learn  what  patience,  what 
resignation,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  an 
employment  Have  better  nurses  ever  been  found  than  those  benevolent 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  wealth? 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor 
accomplished  without  virtue, — that  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  masik 
without  religion.  The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  may  be  an  object  oi 
speculation  \  but  the  country  schools,  the  miserable  little  schools  in  the 
south,  in  the  west,  in  Britanny,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvcrgne,  and,  with- 
out going  so  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  Paris  itself,  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunera- 
ting occupation.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  inspired 
with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli- 
gious enthusiasm^  who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  austere  vocation ; 
but  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.  We  have  more 
t^ian  forty  tliousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  call  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  but  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.  Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  and  the  revenues  of  the  communes^  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions^  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  called  school- 
masters ;  or  you  must  not  imagine  you  can  do  without  Christian  charity, 
and  that  spirit  of  poverty,  humility,  courageous  resignation,  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
alone  eive  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  more  1  think  of  all  this,  the 
more  ilook  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direct- 
ors of  Normal  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  I  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  make  any  efforts  or  any 
sacrinces  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  religion  a  special  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  of  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  tlie  ears  of  many  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  you.  The  man  who  holds 
this  language  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerly  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted, by  the  priestliood  ;  but  this  philosopher  has  a  mind  too  little  affect- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructi- 
ble power:  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civilization  for  the  people, 
and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irk^me  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self-love.  

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  long  report    May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  impdrtant  work  which  now  engages  vour  attention ! 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  exhibited  to  France  the 
organizatk>n  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.     The  experience  of  Ger-    | 
many,  and  particularly  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us.    National    ' 
rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  of  place.    The  true 
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Kreaine.s8  of  a  people  does  not  consist  in  borrowing  nothing  from  others,  bat 
in  borrowing  firoin  all  whaterer  is  good,  and  iu  perfecting  whatever  it  appro- 
priates. 

With  such  enlarged  views  of  the  scope  and  agencies  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction,  and  especially  of  the  place  to  be  filled  in  it 
by  the  teacher, — with  such  careful  reference  to  the  traditions  of  France 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  this  regard,  the  bill  framed  and 
introduced  by  M.  Guizot  was  referred  in  each  Chamber  to  a  committee, 
composed  of  men  at  heart  favorable  to  the  object,  although  differing  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  accx)ropli8hment  After  able  reports  by  these  com- 
mittees, through  M.  Renouard  in  the  Lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  after  protracted  discussions  of  each  feature,  the  bill  received 
the  sanction  of  both  Chambers  and  of  the  King,  and  became  a  law  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1888. 

The  law  in  full,  as  it  passed,  and  also  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  School  Codes  of 
Nations,  and  an  exposition  of  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  framer  will  be 
given  further  on  in  the  language  of  M.  Guizot  As  part  of  our  narrative 
we  add  a  condensed  statement  of  its  provisions,  drawn  up  several  years 
since,  when  the  original  law  was  in  successful  operation,  as  shown  by  the 
official  statistics  of  1848. 

The  law  ordains  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune,  and  those 
communes  in  which  the  population  exceeds  6,000,  are  required  to  support  one 
superior  primary  school,  and  arc  aided  in  opening  infant  scliools,  evening 
schools,  classes  for  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  families  of  different  sects  is  sufficient,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  if  advisable  so  to  do,  to 
the  commune  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of  each  denomina- 
tion. 

The  central  government,  the  departmental  authorities,  the  municipal  author- 
ities, the  religious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  have  each  tiioir  sphere  of 
action,  and  their  influence  in  the  administration  of  primary  8ch(X)ls. 

The  local  management  of  a  priiuury  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  the 
commune,  consisting  of  the  mjiyor,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  cure^  or 
pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  arroudissemeut  in 
whicli  the  commune  is  situated. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  assigned  to 
a  committee  of  the  arrondissement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor  of  the 
chief  town,  of  the  juge  de  paix,  a  pastor  of  each  of  the  recogniMd  religious 
sects,  a  professor  of  a  college  or  school  of  secondary  instruction,  a  primary 
schoolmaster,  three  members  of  the  council  of  tiie  arrondissement,  and  the 
members  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  who  reside  in  the  arron- 
dis.sement 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  oommunal  committees  inspect 
and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  commune  to  the  committee 
of  the  arrondissement  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement 
is  present  at  each  local  inspection,  and  a  report  of  the  whole  committee  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  arrondissement  is  made  annually  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

In  each  department  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minister 
of  each  of  tiie  religious  denominations  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  persona  who  are  at  the  time,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  teaching 
public  schools  of  secondary  instniction.  Tliis  committee  is  charged  with 
the  examination   of  all   candidates   for  the   certificate  of  qualification   to 
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teach  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  the  department 
These  examinationB  must  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  b^  the 
minister,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  The  examination  is 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  candidate  ap- 
plies. With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  canai- 
date  can  teach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  without  any  local 
examination. 

Besides  these  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ap- 
points an  inspector  for  every  department,  with  assistant  inspectors,  when 
required  by  the  exigences  of  the  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tor is  to  visit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  school-house,  the  classification,  moral  cliarac- 
ter,  and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school.  He  must 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  deficiencies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  the 
use  of  the  local  committee,  and  report  annually  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  and 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  informs  the  minister  of  the 
true  wants  of  difierent  localities,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  law. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  m  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  there  were 
eighty-seven  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sub-inspectors; 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,08t, 
making  50,986  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insure  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  provide  a  school-house 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this  outfit, 
the  state  contributes  one  third.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  francs,  or  400  francs, 
(from  $40  to  $80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  collected  by  the  commune.  If  the 
commune  refuses,  or  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  the  same.  Iftne  com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  in  business, 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  suflicient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  all  the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  Bupplied  by 
tlie  state.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council,  annually 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  which  the  expense  of  primary 
instruction  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided.  In  each  commune, 
the  Mayor  and  municipal  council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  fix  the  montlily  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
parent 

Every  department  must  by  itself,  or  in  concert  with  adjoining  depart- 
ments, support  a  Normal  School,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  lor  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School 
(or  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aid 
of  poor  pupils,  is  not  lefl  with  the  department  to  fix.  but  is  regulated  by 
the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  borne  by 
the  state  and  aepartment  combined ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  the 
department  The  expense  of  the  normal  pupils  for -board  is  borne  by 
themselves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  founded  by  the 
state,  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  expense 
of  two  or  three  pupils.  In  18 16,  there  were  ninety-two  Normal  Schools^ 
0eveuty-fiix  of  wmch  were  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  sixteeo 
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for  the  education  of  schoolmistremes.     To  fifly-two  of  these  schoob 
enough  land  is  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools,  embraces  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction,  Reading,  Writing,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic, 
elements  of  the  French  Language,  le^dl  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Geography.  ( parti cuLirly  of  France,)  History,  (particularly  of 
France,)  Linear  DriNving,  and  Singing.  In  the  superior  primary  schools, 
or  High  School,  the  above  course  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Modern 
Languages,  Book-keeping,  Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  the 
Mathematics,  in  their  application  to  the  arts.  There  is  a  special  course 
of  instruction  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
can  not  attend  the  day  school;  and  in  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizans,  manufacturers,  and 
master- work  men. 

Provision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
hold  frequent  conferences  for  improvement  in  their  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  to  found  libraries  o(^  books  on  education. 

In  each  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, and  oC  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  tl^  exercise 
of  their  important  functions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune ;  and  the  sum-total 
which  he  subscribes,  together  with  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  those  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  efforts,  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  1838.  was  19,005,673  francs,  or  nearly  $4,000, 
000,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Central  Administration, 686623 

General  Services, 238,000 

Department  and  Academic  Administration, 919.900 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1,9^^2  050 

Secondary  Instruction, 1,655,600 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund, 1,600.000 

do.  do.  additional, 3,500.000 

Primary  Normal  School, ' • .  .  .  .    200,000 

Literary  and  Scientific  establishments, 7,676  500 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  die 557,000 

Total, 19.005,673 

or  $3,800,354. 

This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1843,  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1843.  France  expended  the 
sum  of  £2,565,883  (about  $11,000,000.)  on  the  ereclwn  of  school-houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1843,  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
expenses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  $4,000,000, 
independent  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  communes,  individuals,  and  parents  in 
school  fees,  which  amount  to  near  $5,000,000.  Even  this  sum  was  found 
innutficient.  and  since  that  date  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  was  one  person  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education,  while  in  1843,  there  was  one  in  every  ten. 


ff amber  of  CoUeoes.    Royal,     ::;::::::::      46  (  «,^ 

"  "         CommuDal,     ::::!:::.    StSf  *• 

NaisberorSchoUrsinCollegca ::::.,..   44,091 

Namber  of  Insiituiions  al'  Secogdaiy  Education,     ::::.,..        I09 
"  Boarding  Schools      "  "  :::;...,        914 

"         Pri»aie  blsiablishmants  ■"       "  i,OiS 

"  Public  and  Privale    "      "        •'  2,390 

Number  of  Scholars  io  the  Instiluliona  vhich  follow   ihe 

courw  of  a  College 6,0661 

Number  or  Scholars  In  tlie  fnsKtntioiu  which  do  not  fol-  }         31,316 

loT  the  coun>e  of  a  College 35,350^ 

Number  of  Secondarf  Papils, 69,341 

Population  of  the  Deparimeiils,  1849, 34,194,8^ 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  ibe  population  and  Ihe 
total  number  of  extabliahmenli  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  1  eaiab.  for  24,887 

Ntimber  of  Scholars  in  establishmenis  of  Secondary   Ednca- 

lion .     1     "        "        493 

Number  of  Young  Men  beiween  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 
partment  3,183,397 

Proporiion  b*[ween  the  total  number  of  Youne  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  oumber  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dary Eiubljshmeots  in  each  Depaitmeot,     .    I  scliool  for  45  yoong  men. 
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TABLE  II. 

■HOWmO  THB  OOKDITIOlf  OP  PRTMABT    BDUOATION  HI  TBB  DIPPBBSNT  COKlflTirBS,   Of   1843. 

Nuiaber  of  arrondissements •    .    .    .  363 

Number  ol' communes 37,038 

Population 34,230.178 

Number  of  communes  pfX)vided  with  a  primary  school    ....  34,578 

Population  of  the  communes  provided  with  primary  schools  .  .  33,080,002 
Number  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primary  school   .    .  2,4M 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  primary  schools  1,150,176 
Number  of  communes  who  require  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one 33 

Number  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law  to  support  one  supe- 
rior primary  school .    .  890 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  superior  primary 

schools,  and  who  do  support  them 223 

Population  of  these  communes 4,177,047 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  several  superior  prima^ 

rv  schools,  and  who  support  only  one 33 

Number  of  communes  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 103 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  for  boys 

and  girls,  established  in  France  in  1843 59,838 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  departments  of  France, 

visited  in  18»  by  the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub-inspectors      .  50.936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought  to  be  added  6,434  class- 
es for  the  laborers,  which  are  conducted  by  the  primary  school  teachers  in  the 
evenings,  after  the  day's  work,  or  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  which  95,064  adult 
laborers  received  instruction  in  1843;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
which  have  been  recenilv  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
great  encouragement  ana  attention  from  the  Government 

TABLE  ni. 

SHOWING  THB  NVMBBB  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  BKLONOIMO  TO  THB  DIPFHRBNT  SBOTB. 


Primary  scnools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Roman  Cfatholics 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Protestants     .    . 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the 
Jews 


Mixed  schools    open 
for  all  three  sects     . 


Public  schools 
Private  schools 

"  Public  schools 
^Private  schools 

Public  schools 
Private  schools 

Public  schools 
Private  schools 


J  Boys    .  33207 
}  Girls    ,     7,660 


5Bo3rs 
)  Girls 


jBoys 
\  Girls 

SBoys 
Girls 


(Boys 
\  Girls 

(Boys 
I  Girls 


7,098 
8,847 


702 
59 

163 
156 


33 
4 

74 
4 


(Boys  •  948 

)  Girls  •  107 

iBoys  •  326 

Girls  .  450 


I  40,867 
1 15,945 


t 


t 


761 
39 

37 

78 

055 
776 


56,812 


>   1,080 


115 


1^831 


Total  nomber  of  Primary  Schools  in  France,  in  1843,    .    :    59,838 
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Thenamber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popolatioD  of  France  being  33,050,178, 
it  follows,  (see  Table  I.,)  that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  school  lor  everf 
581  Roman  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  PfX)testant  popalation  of  France  being  1.000,000,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  shool  for  every  1,018  Protestants. 
The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  schools  for  the  Protestants  to  their  numbers 
is  so  small  is,  that  very  many  of  this  sect  attend  the  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  Jews  being  80,000,  it  follows,  that  there  was  one  school  for 
every  695  Jews. 

TABLE  IV. 

■HOWINO  TBB  HVMBBB  OF  CHILDBBK  IN   ATTBIIDAlfCB  AT  TUU  PBXMABT  BCMOOLM  OF 

FRANCK,  IN   1843. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 1,699,586  ) 

"       *'    Schoolmasters,    members    of    Religious  >  1,857,017 

Societies, 157,431) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 15,092 

"        *'    Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  ^      15,448 


cieties, 356 


I      15,^ 


>,213  ) 

1.747  ) 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 230,213 

*'        *'  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  ^    534,960 

Societies, 304, 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  EUementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 230,383 

"       '*  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  }    212,936 


1,383) 

J    2T2 
,552) 


cieties, 42, 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 3,469  ) 

"       *'  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >        4,273 

cieties, 803) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primary  Schools  for 
Girls. 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses 278,637  ) 

"        **  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    479,666 

Societies, 201,028) 

Total  number  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 
Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  2,457,380  ) 

'*        "  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,164,297 

bers  of  Religious  Societies,    •    •    •    •      706,917 ) 

Total  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  in  1843,     3,164,297 

Total  number  of  children  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  Com- 
munal Schools  in  1843, 763,820 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

education  in  1843, 3,400,447 
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TABLE  V. 
nrowiim  tbb  hvmbbk  aud  cohdition  or  trb  clibbbb  roft  aoultb,  fok  touno  •nu, 

AND  rOR  TOi;i(«  APPREimCBl  IN   FRANCB,   IN    184S. 

Number  of  classes  for  Adults 6,434 

"               "        "   Young  Girls,        160 

**               "        "    Apprentices,        36 

Number  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public, 6851  ,-ojj 

Private 804  J  '»** 

Number  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults 95,064' 

"     Young  Girls, 5,908  I      .f^A^ 

"    Schools  for  Apprentices, 1,268  f     *«>i*^ 

*'    Infant  Schools, 96,192^ 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes, .        6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,966 

«'   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, : 9,451 

"    Women.     :..:..:...., 4,6l3 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Religious  Society, 125 

Schoolmistresses,    "          *•           "             "          51 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,     ...■•« 3,331 

Reading 5,035 

Writing, 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3,857 

Linear  Drawing, 271 

Vocal  Music, 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )  fnncM. 

"  '*  **        Departments 38,350  >     301,886 

«  *'  "       State 26,700) 

TABLE  VL 

SHOWIKO  THB  NVMBBft  AHD  COURSB  OF  INSTBUCTIOIf  n  TBB  MOKMAL  BCHOOU  OT 

FBANCB,  IH  1843. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized, 78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, 52 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools,    .    .         495 

"  '*        including  the  Directors, 573 

Number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  different  branches 

of  education :  im  YMr.  sd  t«v.  sd  Ycm 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2f        2i        2| 

Reading, 3|        3         2 

Writing. 4* 

Study  01  the  French  Language, 6 

History  and  Geography 3i 

Arithmetic,       * 5 

Use  of  the  Globes, 2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      •    •    .    2| 

'*        Mechanics,         2 

"        Survejring,  S 

Linear  Drawing,       3i 

Methods  of  teaching, U 

Vocal  Music,        3i 

Civil  Law, 2 

Culture  of  Trees, :    .    1| 


4i 

4 

5* 

44 

44 

34 

34 

3 

2i 

2 

31 

34 

21 

34 

24 

3 

24 

3 

4 

44 

If 

31 

34 

34 

14 

14 

If 

11 

FRANCE. 

The  f[>llowiiig  summary  of  the  Badge!  for  1856,  will  exhibit  at  a  glance,  the 
wide  range  of  institutions  and  objects  embraced  in  the  French  scheme  of  public 
Instruction,  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  the  government  to  this  department. 

BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1856. 

L      BXFKNSES   CHARGEABLE    TO   THE    GENERAL   FUNDS   OF  THB   STATB. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Chap.  1.  Pertonnel^  (Minister,  Employes,  Ac.,) 472.^50  fr. 

1.  Indemnities  to  certain'  employ^  and  assistants, 6,100  fr. 

2.  Materiel,  (Expenses  of  offices,  Ac.,) 100,000  fr. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

3.  Greneral  Inspectors  of  Public  Instruction, 232,000 

4.  Greneral  services  of  Public  Instruction, 184.000 

5.  Superior  Normal  School, 178,610 

6.  Adminstration  of  Academies, 817,600 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

7.  Subventions, 800,000 

SECONDARY    INSTRUCTION. 

8.  General  Expenses, 61 ,000 

9.  Lyceums  and  Colleges, 1,400,000 

10.  Scholarships,  (bouraee,)  and  reduction  of  fees, 710,950 

FRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Inspection  of  primary  schools, 723,000 

12.  Expenses  of  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  4,970,000 

SCIENCES  AND  LETTERS. 

13.  Institute  of  France, 686,300 

14.  Imperial  College  of  France, 180,000 

15.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Garden  of  Slants,) 479,780 

16.  Astronomical  establishments, 136,760 

17.  Imperial  Dbrary,  (ordinaiy  expenses,  course  in  archssology,)  304,800 

18.  do.        (extra,  exp.  preparation  of  catalogue,) 50,000 

19.  Public    Libraries, $200,400 

20.  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine, 43,700 

21.  School  of  Records 35,400 

22.  School  of  living  oriental  languages, 55,800 

23.  Subscriptions, 120,000 

24.  Relief  and  encouragement  to  savants  and  men  of  letters,. .  180,000 

25.  Learned  Societies,  subventions,   &o 30,000 

26.  Scientific  voyages  and  expeditions  ;  French  school  at  Athens,  65,000 

27.  Publication   of   the  DocumenU  ineditt  de  V  hietoire  de 

France, 120,000 

28.  Public  instruction  in  Algiers 184,200 

29.  Subscription  to  the  City  of  Reunes  for  the  construction  of 

an  edifice  for  the  service  of  public  instruction, 33,750 

30.  Depentet  dea  exercises  cloSy Memoire, 

13,451,400  fr 


106,433 
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TABLE  V. 

•■OWIim  TBB  MVMBBft  AKO  COHOITIOn  OF  THB  CLAllBl  FOft  ADULTB,   FOft  TOVftO  CIlLft 

AND  FOR   TOUN0  APPRKHTICEB  IN   FRANCB,   IN    184S. 

Numberof  classes  for  Adults 6.434 

"  "        "   Young  Girls 160 

•*  "        "    Apprentices,        36 

Number  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public, 685 »         .^r^ 

Private, 804  {  '»**' 

Number  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults, 95,064' 

"  "     Young  Girls 5,908 

■"    Schools  for  Apprentices, 1,*268 

"    Infant  Schools, 96,192^ 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes,  •        6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,966 

"   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men : 9,451 

"    Women,     :..:..:...., 4,6l3 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Religious  Society, 125 

Schoolmistresses,    "  **  "  "  51 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 3,331 

Reading 5,035 

Writing, 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3,857 

Linear  Drawing, 271 

Vocal  Music, 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )       Pnnc«. 

"  *'  •*        Departments 38,350  >     301,886 

u  u  u       State, 26,700) 

TABLE  VI. 

SBOWIKO  THB  NTMBBR  AJKV  COimSB  OF  INSTRUCTIOIf  M  TBC  MOKMAL  BCHOOLf  OT 

FRANCB,  IH  1843. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized, 78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, .  52 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools, 495 

"  •*        including  the  Directors, 673 

Number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  different  branches 

of  education :  im  ymt.  m  t«v.  id  ycw. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2f        2i        2i 

Reading, 3f        3         2 

Writing, 4*        4i        4 

Study  of  the  French  Language, 6         5i       4| 

History  and  Geography,        3i        4^        3| 

Arithmetic,       * 5         3^        3 

Use  of  the  Globes, 2         2i        2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4         3}        3\ 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      •    •    .    2|        2}        31 

'*       Mechanics,         2         2i        3 

"        Surveying,  8         2|        3 

Linear  Drawing,       3|       4         4i 

Methods  of  teaching, If        1|       3| 

Vocal  Music,        3*        3\       Zk 

Civil  Law, 2         U        U 

Culture  of  Trees, :    .    1|        If        U 


FRANCE. 

The  following  Bummary  of  the  Badge!  for  1856,  will  exhibit  at  a  glanoe,  the 
wide  range  of  institutions  and  objects  embraced  in  the  French  scheme  of  public 
Instruotion,  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  the  government  to  this  department. 

BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1856. 

L      BXrKNflES   CHARGBABLB    TO   THE    GENERAL   FUNDS   OF  THE   STATE. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Chap.  1.  Personnel,  (Minister,  Employes,  Ac.,) 472.^250  fr. 

1.  Indemnities  to  certain  employes  and  assistants, 6,100  fr. 

2.  Materiel,  (Expenses  of  offices,  Ac.,) 100,000  fr. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

3.  General  Inspectors  of  Public  Instruction, 232,000 

4.  General  services  of  Public  Instruction, 184.000 

5.  Superior  Normal  School, 178,610 

6.  Adminstratioo  of  Academies, 817,600 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

7.  Subventions, 800,000 

SECONDARY    INSTRUCTION. 

8.  General  Expenses, 61 ,000 

9.  Lyceums  and  Colleges, 1,400,000 

10.  Scholarships,  (boureee,)  and  reduction  of  fees, 710,950 

PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Inspection  of  primary  schools, 723,000 

12.  Expenses  of  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  4,970,000 

SCIENCES  AND  LETTERS. 

13.  Institute  of  France, 686,300 

14.  Imperial  College  of  France, 180,000 

15.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Garden  of  Slants,) 479,780 

16.  Astronomical  establishments, 136,760 

17.  Imperial  Library,  (ordinaiy  expenses,  course  in  archssology,)  304,800 

18.  do.        (extra,  exp.  preparation  of  catalogue,) 50,000 

19.  Public    Libraries, $200,400 

20.  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine, 43,700 

21.  School  of  Records 35,400 

22.  School  of  living  oriental  languages, 55,800 

23.  Subscriptions, 120,000 

24.  Relief  and  encouragement  to  savants  and  men  of  letters,. .  180,000 

25.  Learned  Societies,  subventions,   &o 30,000 

26.  Scientific  voyages  and  expeditions  ;  French  school  at  Athens,  65,000 

27.  Publication   of   the  Documents  ineditt  de  V  hietoire  de 

France, 120,000 

28.  Public  instruction  in  Algiers 184,200 

29.  Subscription  to  the  City  of  Reunes  for  the  construction  of 

an  edifice  for  the  service  of  public  instruction, 33,750 

30.  Depenses  dea  exerciset  clos,, Memoire, 

13,451,400  fr 


FRANCE. 


n.   BXFBNSBS  CHAKQKD    TO  8FBCIAL  KBBOUBOBS. 
PRIMAET   lltBTKUOTION. 

91.  Expenses  changeable  to  fonds  of  the  departments, 5,326,000 

'*              ^              the  special  proceeds  of  primary 
Nonnal  schools, 400,000 


5,726,000 

SUMMAKY. 

I.  Bzpenses  chargeable  to  the  general  funds  of  the  State,. . .  13,451,400 
n.  ^'  "  to  spt^cial  resooroes, 5,725,000 

Total,  19,176,400  fr. 

The  above  budget  does  not  include  the  appropriations  for  the  following  depart- 
ments in  aid  of  public  educational  institutions  which  do  not  dep<^nd  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ministry  of  Worship. — Diocesan  Seminaries;  Normal  Ecclesiastical  School 
{de9  earmes,)  at  Paris. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Conservatorie  of  Arts  and  Trades  j  Conservatoire  of 
Music  and  Declamation  ;  Imperiul  Sehool  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Public  Works. — School  of  Roads 
and  Bridges ;  School  of  Mines ;  School  of  Miners  at  St.  Etienne ;  School  of  Mas- 
ter Miners  at  Alais ;  Schools  of  Agriculture ;  Farm  Schools ;  Schools  of  Art  and 
Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix ;  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
at  Paris ;  Veterinary  Schools  at  Alfort,  Lyon,  and  Toulouse. 

Ministry  of  War. — Polytechnic  School ;  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  Military 
School  of  Medicine  and  Pharinacy  ;  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering,  at  Metz ; 
Military  Prytaneum. 

Ministry  of  the  Marine. — Naval  School  at  Brest ;  Marine  Schools  of  Surgery 
at  Rochefort  and  Toulon ;  Schools  of  Ilydrographic ;  Lyceum  of  St.  Denis ; 
Primary  Instruction  in  the  colonies,  except  in  Algiers. 

Ministry  of  Finance. — School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  Grand  Chancellery  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Houses  of  Education  at  St.  Denis,  Ecouen  and  St  Germain. 

Spbcial  Rbwakds  to  School  Tbacukrs. — ^The  Moniteur  contains  an  Imperial 
Decree,  by  which  465  school  teachers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  self- 
sf^jrifice  and  humanity,  during  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  receive  testimonials  of 
the  governments  approbation ;  six  bear  the  title  ^'  Academy  Officers ;''  73  receive 
a  silver  medal ;  82  a  copper  medal ;  and  294  honorary  mention. 

FRENCH   ARABIC   SCHOOLS   IN    AFRICA. 

The  Moniteur  of  March  26th,  published  a  report  upon  the  French  Arabic 
schools,  which  the  government  have  maintained  in  Algiers  for  some  years  pest,  in 
the  hope  of  having  in  time,  native  officials.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  an  early 
day  an  Arabic  French  Lyceum,  or  College. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  report : 

In  1848,  there  were  115  elementary  schools  for  Europeans,  attended  by  3,858 
boys,  and  4,250  girls.  This  number  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  are 
now  178  boys  schools;  119  girls  schools;  67  primary  schools,  with  10,672  boys, 
and  9|896  girls  in  attendance  upon  them. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  tribute  to  M.  Guizot  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Law 
of  Primary  Instruction  of  1833  was  framed,  and  the  prudence  and  energy 
with  which  its  introduction  was  secured,  is  paid  by  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  special  Report  on  "  The  Popular 
Education  of  France  ^'  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England. 

Such  was  the  law  of  1833,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  judgment  with  which 
it  was  framed  than  for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  executed.  As  if  be  had 
foreseen  the  weak  point  of  bis  law,  the  inadequacy  of  the  local  authorities  to 
discharge  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands,  M.  Guizot  multiplied  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  to  enlighten  them.  In  successive  circulars  to  prefects,  to  rectors, 
to  directors  of  normal  schools,  to  inspectors,  he  endeavored  to  procure  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  bis  agents  in  the  designs  of  the  Govemmenl,  and  to  inspire  in 
all  of  them  the  zeal  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  On  behalf  of  the 
elementary  schools,  he  strove  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  local  interest  and  inde- 
pendent activity  which  be  and  his  friends  liave  never  ceased  to  invoke  for  their 
country,  and  the  want  of  which  has,  since  the  Revolution,  been  the  great  want 
of  France.  He  succeeded  imperfectly  in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
a  faith  in  habits  of  local  exertion;  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  founding 
the  elementary  schools  of  France,  and  in  inspiring  &ith  in  his  own  zeal 
for  them.  In  the  chamber  of  the  Frere  Philippe  or  of  the  Pere  £tionne,  aa 
among  the  Protestant  populations  of  Nismes  and  of  Strasbourg ;  in  the  jMilacea 
of  bishops  and  in  the  manses  of  pastors ;  in  the  villages  of  Brittany  and  in  the 
villages  of  the  Cevennes— everywhere  I  found  M.  Guizot's  name  held  in  honor 
for  £e  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  direction  of  popular  education  when  it  was  in 
&shion,  for  his  fidelity  to  it  now  that  it  is  no  lon^^er  talked  of.  Suigular  confi- 
dence inspired  in  quarters  the  most  various  upon  the  most  delicate  of  questions  I 
which  insincere  ability  can  never  conciliate,  whidi  even  sincere  ability  can  not 
always  conciliate;  only  ability  united  with  that  heartfelt  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  which  fVicnds  of  the  cause  intstinctively  recognize,  and  warm  towards  it 
because  they  share  it. 

The  results  of  the  law  of  1833  were  prodigious.  The  thirteen  normal  sch(x>ls 
of  1830  had  grown  in  1838,  to  seventy-six;  more  than  2,500  students  were,  in 
the  latter  year,  under  training  in  them.  In  the  four  years  from  1834  to  1838, 
4,557  public  schools,  the  property  of  the  eonununes,  had  been  added  to  the 
10,316  which  existed  in  1834.  In  1847,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for 
boys  had  risen  from  33,695,  which  it  reached  in  1834,  to  43,514;  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  them  from  1,654,828  to  2,176,079.  In  1849,  the  elementary 
schools  were  firiving  instruction  to  3,530, 135  children  of  the  two  sexee.  In 
1851,  out  of  the  37,000  communes  of  France,  2,500  only  were  without  schools; 
through  the  remainder  there  were  distributed  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  number  of  61,481.  The  charge.bome  by  the  communes  in  the  support  of 
their  schools  was  nearly  3#0,000(.  Xn  1834,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  new  law.  In  1849,  it  hud  risen  to  nearly  400,000^  The  charge  borne  by 
the  departments  was,  in  1835,  nearly  111,000^ ;  in  1847,  it  was  more  than  180,- 
0007.  The  sum  contributed  by  the  state,  only  2,0002.  hi  1816,  4,000^  in 
1829,  40,000/.  m  1830,  had  risen  in  1847  to  96,0002.  The  great  inspection  of 
1834  had  been  a  special  effort  But  in  1835,  primary  inspectors,  those  "sinewa 
of  public  instruction,"  were  permanently  established,  one  for  each  departmentL 
by  royal  ordinance,  in  1847,  two  inspectors-general  and  153  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors  bad  been  already  appointed.  An  ordinance  of  June  the  23rd, 
1836,  extended  to  girls'  schools,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1833.  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  lay  schoolmistresses  were  at  the 
same  time  formed.  In  1837,  a  similar  ordinance  regulated  infant  schools,  which 
had  attracted  attention  ainoe  1827.  Glasses  for  adults  were  also  formed,  and  in 
1848,  there  were  6,877  in  number,  with  115,164  pupils.  Popular  inativoUoQ 
was  not  only  founded,  but  in  operation. 
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School  Law  0/ 1833  and  Ministry  of  M.  Guizot 

Public  primary  schools,  or  institutions  established  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  such  children  as  parents 
or  guardians  may  be  required  or  may  choose  to  send  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  did  not  get  incorporated  into  the  legislation  and  habits  of  France 
until  after  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  under  M.  Guizot's  admin- 
istration of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  This  eminent  scholar 
and  statesman,  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  prepared  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  has  set  forth  the  slow  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  family  and  government  necessities  in  which  universal 
primary  instruction  has  in  our  day  its  origin  and  its  justification,  and  the 
leading  features  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  him,  so  clearly  that  we 
give  the  development  of  these  schools  from  1888  to  1848  in  his  words. 

I  TILLED  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years,  from  October 
11,  1832,  to  January,  1837.  During  that  time  1  entered  upon  every 
question  which  belonged  or  applied  to  that  department  I  am  anxious 
to  retrace  what  I  accomplished,  what  I  commenced  without  carrying 
through,  and  what  I  intended  to  achieve.  Throughout  the  same  period 
.  I  was  also  engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  interior  and  external  policy,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  composition  and  destiny  of  the  cabinet  I  shall 
exempt  from  this  battle  of  the  events  and  passions  of  the  day,  such  mat- 
ters as  relate  only  to  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  a  fiict  which  has  been  too  little  regarded.  Amongst  us,  and 
in  our  days,  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
governmental  departments,  and  that  which  the  people  look  upon  with  the 
highest  favor  and  expectation.  A  good  symptom  in  our  age,  when  men, 
it  is  said,  are  exclusively  occupied  with  their  actual  and  material  interests. 
The  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  and  actual  interests  of  the  generation  which  possesses  the  world 
for  the  moment  It  is  consecrated  to  succeeding  races — to  their  intelli- 
gence and  destiny.  Our  age  and  our  country,  therefore,  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent as  they  are  accused  of  being  to  moral  order  and  to  the  future. 

Family  duties  and  feelings  exercise  at  present  an  extensive  sway.  I 
gay  duties  and  feelings,  not  the  family  spirit  or  sympathy  of  class,  such 
as  it  existed  under  our  old  society.  Legal  and  political  family  ties  ore 
weakened ;  natural  and  moral  bonds  have  increased  in  strength.  Never 
did  parents  live  so  affectionately  and  intimately  with  their  children; 
never  were  they  so  completely  engaged  with  their  instruction  and  pros- 
pects. Although  profusely  mingled  with  error  and  evil,  the  violent  shock 
which,  in  this  sense,  Rousseau  and  his  school  have  given  to  minds  and 
manners,  has  not  been  profitless,  and  salutary  traces  still  remain.  Ego- 
tism, corruption,  and  worldly  frivolity  assuredly  are  not  rare.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  family  tie  have  lately  been  and  still  are  exposed  to 
■enseless  and  perverse  attacks.  Nevertheless,  looking  upon  our  social 
system  in  general,  and  on  those  millions  of  existences  which  pass  noise- 
lessly on,  but  really  constitute  France,  the  domestic  virtues  and  affec- 
tions predominate,  and  are  more  than  ever  exemplified  in  the  constant 
and  active  solicitude  of  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
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An  idea  connects  itself  with  these  sentiments,  and  gives  them  a  new 
tmpire.  The  idea  that  personal  merit  is  now  the  first  coDtrolliog  influ* 
ence,  as  it  is  the  primary  condition  of  success  in  life,  and  that  this  quality 
is  indispensable.  We  have  witnessed,  during  three-fourths  of  a  centuryi 
the  incompetence  and  firagility  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  acci- 
dent, birth,  riches,  or  traditionary  rank.  We  have  seen,  at  the  sama 
time,  in  every  stage  and  fluctuation  of  society,  a  crowd  of  men  raise 
themselves  and  take  high  places,  by  the  sole  force  of  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, knowledge  and  exertion.  In  coi\junction  with  the  sad  and  injurious 
impressions  which  this  violent  and  perpetual  confusion  of  places  and 
persons  excites  in  the  mind,  a  great  moral  lesson  presents  itself — the  con- 
viction that  man  can  vindicate  his  own  value,  and  that  his  destiny  essen- 
tially depends  on  individual  worth.  In  spite. of  all  that  our  manners 
retain  of  weakness  and  inconsistency,  there  is  at  present  in  French  soci- 
ety a  general  and  profound  sentiment,  acting  powerfully  in  the  bosoms 
of  fiunilies,  which  gives  to  parents  more  judgment  and  foresight  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  which  they  could  not  have  acquired 
without  these  rude  warnings  of  contemporary  experience :  judgment  and 
foresight  even  more  necessary  in  the  classes  already  well  treated  by  for^ 
tune,  than  in  others  less  fiivored.  A  great  geologist,  M.  Elie  dc  Beau- 
mont, has  brought  us  into  ck>se  acquaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  The  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  formed  by  interior  fermenta- 
tion ;  volcanoes  have  produced  mountains.  Let  not  the  classes  which 
occupy  the  social  eminences  delude  themselvea  A  corresponding  fact  is 
passing  under  their  feet  Human  society  continues  to  ferment  even  in 
its  lowest  depths,  and  struggles  to  eject  from  its  bosom  new  elevations. 
This  extensive  and  hidden  ebullition,  this  ardent  and  universal  movement 
of  ascent,  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  democratic  associations ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  democracy  itself  In  presence  of  this  fact,  what  would 
become  of  the  classes  already  endowed  with  social  advantages — the  long- 
descended,  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  favored  of  every  description,  if  to 
the  gifts  of  fortune  they  added  not  the  claims  of  personal  merit  ?  If  they 
did  not  by  study,  labor,  acquirement,  and  energetic  habits  of  mind  and 
life,  render  themselves  equal  in  every  career  to  the  immense  competition 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  grappling 
with  it  vigorously? 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  our  society,  to  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
its  necessities,  to  the  sentiment  of  ambitious  or  provident  solicitude 
which  reigns  in  families,  that  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  owes  its 
popularity  All  parents  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the  abundance 
and  healthfulnesB  of  the  source  from  which  their  children  are  to  be 
nourished. 

By  the  side  of  this  powerful  domestic  interest,  a  great  public  consid- 
eration also  places  itself  Necessary  to  families,,  the  ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction is  not  less  important  to  the  state. 

The  grand  problem  of  modern  society  is  the  government  of  minds.  It 
1mm  frequently  been  laid  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is  often  repeated  now, 
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that  minds  ought  not  to  be  fettered,  that  they  should  be  left  to  their  free 
operation,  and  that  society  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  necessity  of 
interference.  Experience  has  protested  against  this  haughty  and  precip- 
itate solution.  It  has  shown  what  it  was  to  suffer  minds  to  be  unchecked, 
and  has  roughly  demonstrated  that  even  in  intellectual  order,  guides  and 
bridles  arc  necessary.  The  very  men  who  have  maintained,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  principle  of  total  unrestraint,  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
nounce it  as  soon  as  they  experienced  the  burden  of  power.  Never  were 
minds  more  violently  hunted  down,  never  less  open  to  self-instruction 
and  spontaneous  development ;  never  have  more  systems  been  invented, 
or  greater  efforts  been  made  to  subjugate  them,  than  under  the  rule  of 
those  parties  who  had  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  intermeddling  in  the 
domains  of  intellect 

But  if,  for  the  advantage  of  progress,  as  well  as  for  good  order  in  soci- 
ety, a  certain  government  of  minds  is  always  necessary,  the  conditions 
and  means  of  this  government  are  neither  at  all  times  nor  in  all  places 
the  same.     Within  our  own  experience  they  have  greatly  changed. 

Formerly,  the  church  alone  possessed  the  control  of  minds.  She  united, 
at  once,  moral  influence  and  intellectual  supremacy.  She  was  charged 
equally  to  feed  intelligence  and  to  govern  souls.  Science  was  her  domain 
as  exclusively  as  faith.  All  this  is  over.  Intelligence  and  science  have 
become  expanded  and  secularized.  Laical  students  have  entered  in 
crowds  into  the  field  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  have  cultivated  it  with 
brilliancy.  They  have  almost  entirely  appropriated  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  church  has  not  wanted  erudite  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  learned  world,  professors  and  public,  |;ias  become  more  secular 
than  clerical.  Science  has  ceased  to  dwell  habitually  under  the  same 
roof  with  faith ;  she  has  traversed  the  world.  She  has  moreover  become 
a  practical  force,  fertile  in  daily  application  for  the  uses  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

In  becoming  more  laical,  intelligence  and  science  have  aspired  to 
greater  liberty.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  power,  pop- 
ularity, and  pride,  which  increased  together.  And  the  public  has  sus- 
tained them  in  their  pretension,  for  it  speedily  discovered  that  its  own 
liberty  was  intimately  connected  with  theirs ;  and  soon  after,  that  liberty 
conferred  on  the  masters  of  thought  and  science  a  just  reward  for  tho 
new  powers  they  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefits  they  had  conferred  on  all 

Whether  we  receive  them  with  congratulations  or  regret ;  whether  we 
agree  or  differ  upon  their  consequences ;  whether  we  blind  or  alarm  our- 
selves as  to  their  danger — here  are  certain  and  irrevocable  facts.  Intel- 
ligence and  science  will  never  again  become  essentially  ecclesiastical; 
neither  will  they  be  satisfied  without  an  extensive  field  of  free  exercise. 

But  precisely  because  they  are  now  more  laical,  more  powerful,  and 
more  free  than  formerly,  intelligence  and  science  could  never  remain 
beyond  the  government  of  society.  When  we  say  government^  we  do 
not  necessarily  imply  positive  and  direct  authority.    Washington  said. 
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**iliflQe]ice  M  not  gOTemment ;''  ftod  in  the  seDse  of  political  order  he  wm 
right  Inflaence  there  would  not  suffice.  Direct  and  promptly  effective 
action  ia  neceasary.  With  intellectual  order  the  case  is  different  Where 
minds  are  concerned,  it  is  preeminently  by  influence  that  government 
should  be  exercised.  Two  facts,  as  I  think,  are  here  necessary :  one, 
that  the  powers  devoted  to  intellectual  labor,  the  leaders  of  science  and 
literature,  should  be  drawn  towards  the  government,  frankly  assembled 
•round  it,  and  induced  to  live  in  natural  and  habitual  relations  with  con- 
stitutional authority ;  the  other,  that  the  government  should  not  remain 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  moral  development  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  that  as  they  appear  upon  the  scene,  it  should  study  to  establish  inti- 
mate ties  between  them  and  the  state,  in  the  bosom  of  which  God  has 
placed  their  existence.  For  the  progress  of  intellectual  order,  it  is  the 
legitimate  ind  necessary  duty  of  civil  government  to  promote  great  estab- 
lishments for  science,  and  great  schools  for  public  instruction,  on  regu- 
lated conditions,  and  supported  by  the  highest  public  authority. 

By  what  means  can  we  at  present,  in  France,  secure  this  action  of  the 
government,  and  satisfy  a  vital  requirement  of  society  ?  Formerly,  France 
possessed,  in  great  number,  special  establishments,  supported  by  them- 
selves ;  universities,  and  learned  or  scholastic  corporations,  which,  with- 
out depending  on  the  state,  were,  however,  connected  with  it  by  ties 
more  or  less  intimate  or  apparent;  sometimes  demanding  its  support, 
and  at  others,  not  able  entirely  to  withdraw  from  its  intervention  ;  and 
thus  conferring  on  the  civil  power  an  actual  although  an  indirect  and 
limited  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  and  education  of  society.  The 
University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians,  the 
Laxarists,  the  Jesuits,  and  many  other  corporate  bodies  and  schools  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces,  were  assuredly  not  branches  of  public  ad- 
ministration, and  were  often  the  causes  of  serious  embarrassment  Before 
they  disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  tempest,  several  of  these  establish- 
ments had  fallen  into  abuse  or  insignificance,  which  destroyed  their  moral 
credit  and  obliterated  their  services.  But  for  ages  they  had  seconded  the 
intellectual  development  of  French  society,  and  had  codperated  profitably 
in  its  government  Being  nearly  all  old  proprietaries,  attached  to  their 
traditions,  and  founded  with  a  religious  object,  they  had  instincts  of  order 
and  authority  as  well  as  of  independence.  In  the  aggregate,  they  con- 
stituted a  mode  of  action  by  the  state  on  the  intellectual  life  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people :  a  confused  and  incoherent  mode,  which  had  its  diffi- 
culties and  vices,  but  was  not  deficient  either  in  dignity  or  efficacy. 

From  1789  to  1800,  three  celebrated  bodies,  true  sovereigns  of  their 

time,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the 

National  (Convention,  undertook  to  bestow  on  France  a  grand  system  of 

public  instruction.    Three  persons  of  eminent  and  very  opposite  abilitiea, 

If.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Condorcet,  and  11.  Daunou,  were  suocessivdy 

commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  and  present  a  plan  on  this  jmportant 

question,  with  which  the  enlightened  q[>irits  engaged  in  revolutionary 

•trutfles  delighted  to  occopj  thenselTSS,  as  if  to  find  in  this  field  oC 
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speculation  aud  philosophic  hope,  some  relief  from  the^  violence  of  the 
times.  The  reports  of  these  three  hrilliant  men,  representing  the  society, 
the  politics,  and  the  science  of  their  age,  are  remarkable  works,  both  in 
their  common  character  and  in  their  different  and  distinctive  features. 
In  all  three,  man  alone  reigns  supreme  in  this  world,  and  the  Revolution 
of  1789  is  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  ascends  confident 
in  his  omnipotence,  regulates*  human  society  as  a  master,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  feels  assured  of  fashioning  it  according  to 
his  own  will.  In  the  report  to  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  affixed  his 
name,  the  pride  of  mind  predominates,  combined  with  benevolent  ardor, 
but  without  passion  or  hesitating  doubt  Public  instruction  is  there 
called  **  a  power  which  embraces  every  thing,  from  the  games  of  infancy 
to  the  most  imposing  fi&tes  of  the  nation ;  every  thing  calls  for  a  creatum 
in  this  branch;  its  essential  characteristic  ought  to  be  univer$aHtyf 
whether  in  persons  or  things ;  the  state  must  govern  theological  studies 
as  well  as  all  others ;  evangelical  morality  is  the  noblest  present  which 
the  Divinity  has  bestowed  on  man ;  the  French  nation  does  honor  to  * 
itself  in  rendering  this  homage. **  The  Inetitutey  the  successor  of  all  the 
academies,  is  proposed  as  the  supreme  school,  the  pinnacle  of  public 
education ;  it  is  to  be  at  once  a  learned  and  instructing  body,  and  the 
administrative  organ  of  all  other  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 

Between  the  report  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  that  of  M.  de  Gondorcet  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  filiation  is 
visible.  They  have  traveled  along  the  same  declivity,  but  the  space 
included  is  immense.  With  the  latter,  philosophical  ambition  has  given, 
way  to  revolutionary  excitement  A  special  and  exclusive  feeling  of 
policy  governs  the  work;  equality  is  its  principle  and  sovereign  end. 
"The  order  of  nature,"  says  Gondorcet,  "includes  no  distinctions  in 
society  beyond  those  of  education  and  wealth.  To  establish  amongst 
citizens  an  equality  in  fact,  and  to  realize  the  equality  confirmed  by  law, 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  national  instruction.  In  every  degree, 
and  in  all  public  establishments,  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  gratu- 
itous; instruction  without  charge  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
respect  of  social  equality.**  The  report  and  plan  of  Gondorcet  are  _ 
entirely  devoted  to  this  tyrannical  notion  of  equality,  which  penetrates 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  great  national  association  of  science  and  art  des- 
tined to  crown  the  edifice.  "  No  member  can  belong  to  two  classes  at 
the  same  time  ;  this  is  injurious  to  equality.** 

In  the  report  of  M.  Daunou  to  the  National  Convention,  liberty  assmnes 
a  larger  share  than  equality.  He  reproaches  his  predecessors  with  not 
having  sufficiently  acknowledged  and  secured  its  rights.  In  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  found  "too  much  respect  for  old  forms,  too  many  . 
bonds  and  impediments.'*  "  Gondorcet,*'  he  said,  "  proposed  to  institute 
in  some  degree  an  academic  church.**  M.  Daunou  desires  no  public  or- 1 
ganization  of  scientific  or  literary  instruction.  The  state,  according  to 
him,  should  only  interfere  with  elementary  and  professional  training. 
Beyond  that,  "  liberty  of  education,  liberty  of  private  seminaries,  liberty 
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of  method.**  But,  with  this  extended  notion  of  freedom  iu  puhlic  instruc- 
tion, M.  Daunou  has  also  his  fixed  idea  and  mania.  The  passion  of  re- 
puhlicanism  is  with  him  what  that  of  equality  is  with  M.  de  Gondorcei. 
"There  is  no  genius,'*  says  he,  *^ except  in  a  republican  soul.  A  system 
of  public  instruction  can  only  be  carried  on  in  community  with  a  repub- 
lican government.'*  Under  the  empire  of  such  a  constitution,  **  the  most 
extensive  means  of  education,**  he  continues,  "  are  in  the  establishment 
of  national  festivals;**  and  he  devotes  an  entire  section  of  his  proposed 
bill  to  the  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  these  annual  ceremonies,  to 
the  number  of  seven ;  festivals  in  honor  of  the  republic,  of  youth,  of 
marriage,  of  gratitude,  of  agriculture,  of  liberty,  and  of  old  age. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  all  these  plans  and  devices, 
alternately  liberal,  dangerous,  or  puerile,  remained  without  results.  Uni- 
versal and  g^ratuitous  elementary  education  was  decreed,  but  there  were 
neither  seminaries  nor  teachers.  A  system  of  secondary  instruction  was 
attempted,  under  the  title  of  central  hKooU^  which,  notwithstanding 
ingenious  and  promising  appearances,  responded  neither  to  the  traditions 
of  teaching,  the  natural  laws  of  intellectual  development  in  man,  nor  the 
moral  requirements  of  education.  In  high  and  special  instruction,  some 
important  and  celebrated  associations  sprang  up.  The  Institute  was 
founded.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  lavished  on  society 
their  services  and  their  glory,  but  no  great  and  effective  combination  of 
public  teaching  replaced  the  departed  establishments.  Much  had  been 
promised  and  expected,  but  nothing  was  done.  Chimeras  hovered  over 
ruins. 

The  Consular  government  proved  itself  more  in  earnest  and  effective. 
The  law  of  the  first  of  May,  1802,  futile  as  regarded  elementary  teaching, 
incomplete  and  hypothetical  on  the  higher  branches,  reestablished,  under 
the  name  and  fosterage  of  Lyceums,  a  well-based  system  of  secondary 
education,  comprising  sound  principles,  and  securities  for  social  influence 
and  duration.  The  work,  however,  was  deficient  in  originality  and 
grandeur.  Public  instruction  was  considered  simply  as  an  administra- 
tive duty,  and,  under  that  title,  was  included,  with  all  its  components,  in 
the  numerous  and  opposite  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Neither  its  proper  rank,  nor  the  suitable  mode  of  its  government,  were 
defined.  It  fell  under  the  control  of  that  official  mechanism  which  knows 
how  to  regulate  and  direct  material  business,  but  with  which  the  arrange- 
ments of  moral  order  can  not  amalgamate. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point  Warned 
by  those  lofty  and  clear  instincts  which  revealed  to  him  the  true  nature 
of  things,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  power,  he  recognized,  as  soon 
as  he  gave  his  unbiased  reflection  to  the  subject^  that  public  instruction 
eould  neither  be  yielded  up  entirely  to  private  industry,  nor  regulated 
by  ordinary  administration,  as  were  the  domains,  finances,  or  highways 
of  the  state.  He  comprehended  that  to  give  the  parties  intrusted  with 
education,  respect,  dignity,  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
TOtedness  to  their  calling,  in  order  that  these  men,  unassuming  and  weak, 
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should  feel  satisfied  and  proud  in  their  obscure  positions,  it  was  necessarj 
that  they  should  be  associated  and  linked  as  it  were  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  bodj,  which  might  reflect  on  them  its  strength  and  importance. 
The  remembrance  of  the  old  religious  and  scholastic  corporations  then 
recurred  to  him.  But  while  regarding  with  willing  admiration  what  had 
long  existed  with  ^clat,  he  discriminated  their  eril  qualities,  which  would 
be  more  ii:\jurious  now  than  formerly.  The  religious  institutions  were 
too  much  estranged  from  the  gOTemment  of  the  state,  and  from  society 
itself.  Through  celibacy,  the  absence  of  all  individual  property,  and 
many  other  causes,  they  lived  almost  entirely  without  generous  interests, 
habits,  or  sentiments.  Qovemment  exercised  upon  them  an  indirect, 
sparing,  and  disputed  influence.  Napoleon  felt  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  educational  department  should  be  laical,  social,  connected  with  family 
interests  and  property,  and  intimately  united,  save  only  in  their  special 
mission,  with  civil  order  and  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  saw 
also  that  this  body  should  hold  closely  to  the  state  government,  receive 
its  powers  from  that  source,  and  exercise  them  under  its  general  control. 
Nfpoleon  created  the  University,  adapting,  with  admirable  discernment 
and  freedom  of  spirit,  the  maternal  idea  of  the  old  educational  corpora- 
tions to  the  new  state  of  society. 

The  best  works  can  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  vices  of  their 
authors.  The  University  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  education 
belongs  to  the  State.  The  State  was  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  willed, 
and  was  in  possession  of  uncontrolled  authority.  The  University,  from 
its  birth,  embodied  a  system  of  absolute  power.  Beyond  the  institution, 
neither  family  rights,  nor  those  of  the  church,  nor  of  private  industry, 
were  acknowledged  or  respected.  Even  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  estab- 
lishment, there  were  no  real  guarantees  for  the  position,  dignfty,  and  just 
independence  of  persons.  If  in  France  the  Emperor  was  the  State,  in 
the  University  the  head  master  was  the  Emperor.  I  employ  expressions 
too  absolute :  the  government  of  the  University,  in  (act,  has  always  sought 
te  modify  opposing  rights.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prudence  or  incon- 
sistency of  men,  principles  bear  their  fruit  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  University  system,  as  regarded  public  instruction,  there  was  no 
liberty  for  the  citizens,  and  no  responsibility  of  the  authorities  to  the 
country. 

Thus,  when  the  Charter  established  free  legislation  in  France ;  when 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  responsibility  of  power,  became  the 
common  law  and  practice  of  the  land,  ibt  embarrassment  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  it,  became  extreme.  Its  max- 
ims, rules  and  traditions  no  longer  accorded  with  the  general  institutions. 
In  the  name  of  religion,  of  families,  of  liberty,  and  of  publicity,  claims 
wire  raised  around  and  against  the  University  which  it  was  unable  to 
repel  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  constitutional  system,  or  to 
admit  without  fidsifying  or  mutilating  itsel£  The  power  which  governed 
it,  either  under  the  name  of  Head  Master,  Royal  Council,  or  President, 
WIS  neither  a  minister,  nor  sufiBciently  aoiaU  and  dependent  to  be  merely 
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tile  sabordinate  of  a  minister.  No  minister  would  become  responsible 
for  it,  and  it  could  not  carry  in  itself,  either  with  the  Chambers  or  the 
public,  the  weight  of  responsibility.  During  six  years,  from  1815  to 
1821,  men  of  a  superior  cast,  M.  Royer-Gollard,  11  Cuvier,  M.  Sylvester 
de  Sacy,  and  li.  Lain6,  employed  their  talents  and  influence  in  this  anom- 
alous situation.  They  gained  time ;  they  saved  the  life  of  the  University, 
but  without  solving  the  question  of  its  constitutional  existence.  It  was 
a  piece,  which,  in  the  new  machine  of  government,  found  neither  its  place 
Dor  its  game. 

Fortune  has  its  combinations  which  seem  to  mock  human  foresight 
ItVas  under  a  ministry,  looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  hostile  to 
the  University,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  most  dreaded  an  attack,  that 
it  emerged  from  its  perplexing  situation,  and  assumed  its  rank  in  the 
state.  M.  de  Vill^le  had  appointed  the  Abbe  Frayssinous  Head  Master. 
Public  instructions  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop.  To  sat- 
isfy the  clergy,  and  to  bring  them  at  the  same  time  under  his  influence, 
M.  de  Villele  required  something  more.  He  associated  the  Church  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  He  made  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  and  func- 
tions, not  only  of  Head  Master  of  the  University,  but  also  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Public  Instruction  thus  became  officially  included 
amongst  the  great  public  offices,  and  the  University  entered,  in  the  train 
of  the  Church,  into  all  the  frame-work  and  conditions  of  the  constitu- 
tional system. 

Within  four  years  after,  it  made  another  step  in  advance.  Everywhere 
dreaded  and  violently  opposed,  ecclesiastical  preponderance  was  particu- 
larly suspected  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  liberal  movement 
which,  in  1827,  displaced  M.  de  Villde  and  brought  the  Martignoc  Cab- 
inet into  office,  had  also  its  effect  upon  the  University.  The  royal  ordi- 
nance of  the  4th  of  January,  1828,  in  naming  the  new  nflnisters,  declared, 
*'  that  for  the  future,  public  instruction  should  no  longer  form  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  follow- 
ing, it  became,  in  the  State  councils,  a  special  and  independent  depart- 
ment, confided  to  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

This  rational  and  prudent  organization  was  then  only  ephemeral 
Under  M.  de  Polignac,  party  passions  resumed  their  ascendancy.  The 
University  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  There  was  again 
but  one  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  of  public  instruction.  The 
Revolution  of  1880  at  first  allowed  this  state  of  things  to  continue ;  only 
by  an  ill-judged  concession  to  the  vanity  of  the  laical  spirit,  and  as  if  to 
mark  its  victory,  it  changed  words  and  displaced  ranks.  The  University 
tdlk  precedence  over  the  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  It  was  under  this  title  and  with  these 
functions,  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M-  Merilhou,  M.  Barthe,  the  Count 
de  Montalivet,  and  M.  Girod  de  L'Ain,  filled  the  department  until  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1882. 

In  accepting  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  1  was  the  first  to 
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require  that  it  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Worship.  As  a  Protest- 
ant, it  was  neither  fitting  that  the  latter  should  be  offered  to  me,  or  that 
I  should  undertake  it  I  venture  to  think  that  I  should  have  given  the 
Catholic  church  no  reason  to  complain ;  that  I  should  perhaps  have  bet- 
ter understood  and  defended  it  than  many  of  its  disciples ;  but  there  are 
appearances  which  ought  never  to  be  encountered.  The  administration 
of  Public  Worship  was  then  blended  with  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  error  not  to  form  it  into  a  distinct 
department  Such  an  honor  was  due  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
religious  interests.  In  these,  our  days,  and  after  so  many  victories,  the 
laical  power  could  not  too  much  conciliate  the  susceptible  pride  of  the 
clergy  and  its  leaders.  It  is,  besides,  an  ill-arranged  combination  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals  or 
official  overseers.  To  display  mistrust  is  to  inspire  it,  and  the  best  mode 
of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  Church  is  to  acknowledge  frankly  its 
importance,  and  to  yield  full  admission  to  its  place  and  purpose. 

Reduced  entirely  to  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  the  department  I 
was  about  to  occupy  were,  in  this  light,  very  incomplete.  The  University 
was  its  cradle,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  issued.  The  head  master  of 
the  University  had  assumed  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
general,  but  w^ithout  becoming  so  in  effect  I  demanded  for  this  ministry 
its  natural  privileges  and  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  founded  in  no  connection  with  the  University,  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Charters, 
and  the  schools  specially  applied  to  Oriental  languages  and  archaeology; 
and  on  the  other,  the  establishments  dedicated,  not  to  instruction,  but  to 
the  glory  and  advancement  of  science  and  letters, — the  Institute,  the 
various  learned  societies,  the  libraries,  and  all  other  encouragements  to 
literature,  were,  from  that  time,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  still  som.e  gaps  in  the  privileges, 
which  of  right  belong  to  this  department  Amongst  others,  it  has  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  influence  that  it  ought  to  exercise.  Art 
and  literature  are  naturally  and  necessarily  linked  together.  It  is  only 
by  this  intimate  and  habitual  intercourse  that  they  can  be  assured  of 
maintaining  their  suitable  and  elevated  character, — the  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  had  not  been  scholars,  passing  their  lives  in 
the  learned  world  of  their  age,  their  influence,  and  even  their  genius, 
could  never  have  displayed  themselves  with  such  pure  and  powerful 
effect  Placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  letters,  and  within  the  ordinary 
domain  of  administration,  the  arts  incur  a  serious  risk  of  falling  under 
the  exclusive  yoke  of  material  utility,  or  of  the  narrow  caprices  o^the 
public.  The  department  of  Public  Instruction  has  still,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  for  the  interest  of  the  arts  themselves,  an  important  conquest  to 
achieve.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  it  received,  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment, its  legitimate  extent  and  rational  organization.  From  1824 
to  1880,  it  had  been  little  more  than  an  expedient    In  1882,  it  became, 
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In  the  aggregate  of  oar  institutions,  a  piece  of  complete  and  regular 
machinerj,  capable  of  rendering  to  societj  and  power,  both  in  moral  and 
inteDeciual  order,  the  aerrices  with  which,  now  more  than  ever,  they  can 
not  afford  to  dispense. 

In  assuming  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  took  a  special  interest 
In  the  organization  of  elementary  schools.  Because^  I  have  opposed  dem- 
ocratic theories,  and  resisted  popular  passions,  it  has  been  often  said  that 
I  had  no  love  for  the  people,  no  sympathy  for  their  miseries,  instincts, 
necessities,  and  desires.  In  public,  as  in  private  life,  there  are  more 
classes  of  affections  than  one.  If  what  is  called  love  for  the  people, 
means  to  participate  in  all  their  impressions,  to  study  their  tastes  rather 
than  their  interests,  to  be  on  all  occasions  ready  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
with  them, — I  admit  at  once  this  forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  I 
loTe  the  people  with  a  profound,  but  at  the  same  time  independent  and 
somewhat  anxious  attachment  I  wish  to  serve  them,  but  am  no  more 
disposed  to  become  their  slave  than  to  use  them  for  any  advantage  but 
their  own.  I  respect  while  I  love  them,  and  this  very  respect  restrains 
me  from  deceiving  them,  or  from  aiding  them  to  deceive  themselves. 
Sovereignty  is  yielded  up  to  them;  complete  happiness  is  promised; 
they  are  told  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  powers  of  society,  and  all 
the  enjoyments  of  life.  I  have  believed  that  they  had  both  the  right  and 
necessity  of  becoming  capable  and  worthy  of  being  free ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  exercising  in  their  public  and  private  allotment  the  share  of  influence 
which  the  laws  of  Qod  permit  to  man  in  human  life  and  society.  For 
this  reason,  while  sympathizing  deeply  with  the  physical  privations  of 
the  people,  I  have  been  more  preetninently  moved  and  engrossed  by 
their  moral  wants ;  holding  it  for  certain  that,  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
are  ameliorated,  they  will  struggle  the  more  effectually  against  the  former; 
and  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  men  we  must  first  purify,  strengthen, 
and  enlighten  their  minds. 

It  is  to  the  strong  conviction  of  this  truth  that  the  importance  univer- 
sally attached  to  popular  teaching  in  the  present  day  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Other  instincts,  less  pure  and  salutary,  are  mixed  up  with  it :  pride,  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  the  merit  and  power  of  intelligence  alone, 
inuneasurable  ambition,  and  the  passion  of  a  pretended  equality.  But 
in  spite  of  this  confusion  in  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  recommended, 
in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  and  of  the  uneasiness  it  still  excites, 
popular  teaching  is  not  the  less,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  both 
on  principles  of  right  and  fact,  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  people,  and 
a  necessary  requisition  of  society.  During  his  mission  in  Germany, 
one  of  those  men  who  have  the  most  profoundly  studied  this  great 
question,  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  inquired  of  a  learned  and  respectable  pre- 
late, the  Cardinal  de  Diepenbrock,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  **  whether, 
according  to  his  idea,  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  masses 
would  produce  any  danger  to  society."  "  Never,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
'Mf  religious  feeling  assigns  to  education  its  proper  end  and  governs 
its  course.    Besides  which,  the  question  is  no  longer  in  debate;  it  is 
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distinctlj  laid  down.  When  the  car  is  on  the  rails,  what  remains?  To 
guide  it" 

In  1832,  there  was  something  more  for  ns  to  do  than  merelj  to  guide 
the  car.  It  was  necessary  to  give  it  effective  and  durable  motion.  When  we 
examine  closely  what  has  taken  place  between  1789  and  1882,  in  regard 
to  elementary  education,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  power  of  the 
idea  and  the  futility  of  the  efforts  made  to  realize  it  It  engages  the 
attention  of  all  who  govern,  or  aspire  to  govern  France.  When  eclipsed, 
for  a  moment,  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  prepossessions, 
and  speedily  reappears.  It  finds  its  way  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  parties 
and  authorities  who  seem  to  fear  it  most  Between  1792  and  1795,  the 
National  Convention  issued  seven  decrees  for  the  establishment  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  prescribing  their  nature  and  regulation ;  mere  words, 
barren  of  produce,  though  sincerely  meant  The  Empire  said  and 
thought  little  of  rudiments;  secondary  instruction  was  the  favorite 
object  of  its  solicitude  and  skillful  superintendence.  Nevertheless,  we 
encounter  a  man  in  the  Imperial  councils,  unassuming  in  rank,  but  of  a 
mind  and  reputation  sufficiently  exalted  to  draw  public  attention  to  his 
labors  and  ideas,  whatever  might  be  their  object  M.  Guvier  traveled 
through  Holland,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  described  the 
public  educational  establishments  he  had  visited,  particularly  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Holland,  the  sound  practical  organization  of  which 
had  strongly  impressed  him.  A  lively  interest  was  immediately  excited 
in  favor  of  these  schools,  which  led  to  much  reflection,  conversation,  and 
regretful  comparisons.  The  Empire  fell ;  the  Restoration  succeeded ;  the 
great  political  contests  recommenced :  but  in  the  midst  of  their  clamor, 
the  government  of  public  instruction  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
sincerely  desired  the  good  of  the  people  without  undue  adulation.  M. 
Royer-CoUard  became  director ;  M.  Cuvier  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence. They  applied  themselves  to  the  increase,  improvement,  and  effect- 
ive superintendence  of  elementary  schools.  The  king  issued  decrees 
commanding  and  regulating  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  and  sym- 
pathies. The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  carried  on  an  unremitting 
correspondence  to  insure  the  execution  of  these  ordinances.  New  methods 
were  announced  in  Europe  with  considerable  stir ;  mutual  teaching  and 
simultaneous  teaching — the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Some  minds  were  excited  to  enthusiasm,  others  to  uneasiness.  Without 
taking  any  decided  part,  either  in  adoption  or  denial,  the  Council  re- 
ceived, encouraged,  and  superintended  all. 

Political  power  changed  hands,  passing  over  to  the  party  that  dis- 
trusted this  liberal  impulse ;  but  while  they  humored  the  suspicions,  and 
made  fatal  concessions  to  the  demands  of  their  adherents,  the  intelligent 
leaders  of  this  party  had  no  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  na- 
tional education.  They  felt  that  a  force  was  therein  comprised  which 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  strangled,  and  endeavored,  by  concession,  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Between  1821  and  1826,  eight  royal 
decrees^  coontersigned  by  M.  Corbi^re,  minister  of  the  Interior,  author- 
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feed,  in  fourteen  departments,  religious  associations,  honestly  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  thus  established,  in  point  of  fiu;t,  a  oertun 
number  of  new  schools.  The  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction,  founded 
in  Brittany  by  the  Abb^  J.  M.  de  Ui  Mennais ;  the  Brethren  of  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Strasbouiig,  Nancy,  and  Valence ;  the  Brethren  of  St  Joseph, 
in  tfie  department  of  the  Somme ;  the  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  five  departments  of  the  west^  all  date  from  and 
reflect  honor  on  this  period.  Another  political  shock  carried  back  the 
government  of  France  into  other  ranks.  The  Martignac  ministry  replaced 
the  Villele  cabmet  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  de  Vatimesnil,  was  not  only  to  confer  additional  encour- 
agement on  the  elementary  schools,  but  to  restore  to  their  administration 
the  decrees  called  forth  by  M.  Cuvier  in  1816  and  1820.  The  fatal  crisis 
of  the  Restoration  approached ;  its  evil  genius  prevailed  in  its  general 
politics.  Called  in  November,  1829,  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  as  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville  pro- 
posed, nevertheless,  excellent  measures  for  the  extension  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers.  He  was 
met  by  doubts,  objections,  and  timid  but  repeated  resistance.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  and  at  his  request,  the  king,  Charles  X.,  signed  a  decree, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  practical  conditions,  but  for  the  official  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  from  1814  to  1880,  elementary  instruction  suffered 
nothing  from  political  attacks,  but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the 
dangerous  contact  Whether  from  equity  or  prudence,  the  very  powers 
that  suspected  Its  intentions  felt  called  upon  to  view  it  with  a  kindly  eye, 
and  to  second  its  progress. 

The  government  of  1880  was  bound  to  be,  and  proved  itself,  from  its 
origin,  highly  favorable  to  elementary  instruction.  M.  Barthe,  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  M.  de  Montalivet,  under  that  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  hastened  to  bring  forward,  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
other  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bills  to  promote  the  rapid  increase  of 
prinmry  schools,  bestowing  on  them  securities  for  the  future,  and  infus- 
ing into  this  first  stage  of  instruction  the  liberty  promised  by  the  charter. 
The  government  and  the  chambers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
'of  this  object  At  the  moment  when  these  bills  were  introduced,  two 
spontaneous  propositions  emanated  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  con- 
ceived in  principles  differing  in  some  degree,  but  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  and  leading  to  a  uniform  design.  M.  Daunou  drew  up  a  report  on 
one  of  the  bills,  distinguished  by  profoundly  liberal  feeling,  a  language 
skillfully  measured,  and  a  visible  dislike,  though  at  the  same  time  dis- 
creetly restrained,  for  the  Imperial  University.  But  none  of  these  bills 
were  subjected  even  to  debate.  The  movement  was  stamped,  the  obsta- 
cles swept  away,  the  public  impatient  to  see  elementary  education  finally 
established.  When  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1882,  assumed 
office,  the  work  was  on  all  sides  demanded,  and  solemnly  promised,  but 
•earcely  yet  in  operatioii. 
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I  had  around  me  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  all  the 
lights  and  supports  I  could  possibly  desire  for  its  full  accomplishment 
Invested  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  the  world's  opinion,  with  that  au- 
thority so  liberally  conceded,  which  superior  talent  and  long  experience 
confer,  the  members  of  this  Council  were,  moreover,  my  literary  asso- 
ciates and  friends.  We  lived  in  close  and  mutual  intimacy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  our  studies  and  labors,  we  had  all,  On  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education,  the  same  ideas  and  desires.  M.  Villcmain  and 
M.  Cousin,  M.  Poisson  and  M.  Thenard,  M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  and  M. 
Rendu,  engaged  with  as  much  interest  as  myself  in  the  measure  we  were 
preparing  together.  M.  Cousin,  during  his  travels  in  Germany  in  1881, 
and  in  the  able  report  published  on  his  return,  had  studied  and  carefully 
laid  down  all  the  incidental  questions.  I  doubt  if  they  were  ever  more 
seriously  debated  than  in  our  private  council  before  the  introduction  of 
the  bill. 

The  first  point,  and  one  which,  not  only  in  my  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  many  sound  thinkers,  still  remains  undecided,  was,  whether  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  all  children  should  be  an  absolute  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  law  on  their  parents,  and  supported  by  specific  penalties  in 
case  of  neglect,  as  adopted  in  Prussia  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
German  States.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  the  countries  where 
this  rule  has  been  long  established,  and  acknowledged  by  national  senti- 
ment There  it  has  certainly  produced  beneficial  results.  But  I  must 
observe  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  nations  hitherto  exacting 
little  on  the  question  of  liberty,  and  that  it  has  originated  with  those 
with  whom,  through  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  civil 
power  is  also  in  matters  of  religion,  or  touching  upon  religious  interests, 
the  sovereign  authority.  The  proud  susceptibility  of  6*00  peoples,  and 
the  strong  mutual  independence  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  would 
acconiiriodate  themselves  badly  to  this  coercive  action  of  the  state  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  families :  where  not  sanctioned  by  tradition,  the 
laws  would  fail  to  introduce  it,  for  either  they  would  be  confined  to  an 
empty  command,  or  to  compel  obedience  they  would  have  recourse  to 
proscriptions  and  inquisitorial  searches,  hateful  to  attempt,  and  almost 
impossible  to  execute,  especially  in  a  great  country.  The  National  Con- 
vention tried,  or  rather  decreed  this,  in  1798,  and  amongst  all  its  acts  of 
tyranny,  this,  at  least,  remained  without  effect 

Popular  instruction  is  at  present,  in  England,  whether  on  the  part  of 
national  and  municipal  authorities,  or  of  simple  citissens,  the  object  of 
persevering  zeal  and  exertion.  No  one  proposes  to  enforce  the  obligation 
on  parents  by  law.  The  system  prospers  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  local  governments  and  private  societies  make  great  sacrifices  to 
increase  and  improve  the  schools ;  but  no  efforts  are  attempted  to  intrude 
into  the  bosoms  of  families  to  recruit  the  scholars  by  compulsion.  It 
forms  a  characteristic  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  a  free  people,  that 
they  are  at  the  same  time  confiding  and  patient ;  that  they  rely  on  the 
empire  of  enlightened  reason  and  well-understood  interests,  and  know 
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how  to  wait  their  resulta  I  care  little  for  regulations  that  hear  the  im- 
press of  the  coDTent  or  the  barrack  room.  I  therefore  decidedly  expunged 
constraint  from  my  bill  on  elementary  education,  and  none  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  insisted  on  its  being  retained,  not  even  those  who  regretted  the 
omission. 

Next  to  the  question  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  came  that 
of  free  primary  instruction.  Here,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
The  Charter  had  promised  liberty  on  this  point,  and  it  was  not  in  regard 
to  the  first  principles  of  instruction  that  this  promise  could  give  rise  to 
opposite  interpretations  or  lengthened  disputes.  No  one  thought  of  de- 
manding that  elementary  education  should  be  entirely  committed  to  pri- 
Tate  industry,  evidently  incapable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  supply, 
and  little  tempted  to  undertake  it  The  labor  is  immense,  and  without 
brilliant  perspectivea  The  interference  of  the  jgjtate  here  becomes  indis- 
pensable. A  free  competition  between  the  government  and  private  indi- 
Yiduals,  private  and  public  schools  opened  side  by  side,  and  under  the 
same  regulations,  comprised  all  that  the  most  exacting  liberals  required, 
and  produced  no  opposition  from  the  stanchest  supporters  of  power. 

A  third  question  gave  rise  to  more  discussion.  In  the  public  schools, 
should  elementary  instruction  be  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  supplied  by 
the  state  to  all  children  of  the  soil  ?  This  was  the  dream  of  generous 
spirits.  Under  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
decreed  that  ^*a  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  created  and  or- 
ganiated,  common  to  every  citizen,  and  gratuitous  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  education  indispensable  to  all  men.^*  The  National  Conven- 
tion,  while  maintaining  this  principle,  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  tutors  at 
a  minimum  of  1,200  francs.  Experience  has  proved  the  vanity  of  these 
promises,  as  irrational  as  they  were  impracticable.  The  ^tate  is  bound 
to  offer  elementary  instruction  to  all  families,  and  to  give  it  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  it;  and  thus  it  does  more  for  the  moral 
life  of  the  people  than  it  can  effect  for  their  material  condition.  This  I 
consider  the  true  principle  of  the  question,  and  this  I  adopted  in  my 
bill. 

These  general  and  in  some  degree  preliminary  points  being  disposed 
of,  there  remained  others  of  a  more  special  character,  the  solution  of 
which  formed  the  text  and  scope  of  the  bill.  What  were  to  be  the 
objects  and  limits  of  elementary  instruction?  How  were  the  public 
institutions  to  be  formed  and  recruited  ?  What  authorities  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  elementary  schools?  What 
should  be  the  means  and  securities  for  the  effective  execution  of  the  act? 

Amongst  the  feelings  which  may  animate  a  nation,  there  is  one,  the 
absence  of  which  would  be  much  to  be  deplored  if  it  existed  not,  but 
which  we  should  take  care  neither  to  flatter  nor  excite  where  we  find  it 
in  exercise — ^the  sentiment  of  ambition.  I  honor  aspiring  spirits.  Much 
is  to  be  expected  from  them,  provided  they  can  not  easily  attempt  all 
they  desire  to  accomplish.  And  as,  in  our  days,  of  all  ambitions  the 
most  ardent  if  not  the  most  apparent,  especially  amongst  the  industrial 
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classes,  is  the  ambition  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  look  for  the  grat- 
ifications of  self-love  and  the  means  of  fortune — it  is  that,  above  all 
others,  the  development  of  which;  while  we  treat  it  with  indulgence,  we 
■hould  watch  over  and  direct  with  unceasing  care.  I  know  nothing  at 
present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more  hurtful  to  the  people  them- 
selves, than  the  small  amount  of  ill-directed  popular  erudition,  and  the 
vague,  incoherent,  and  false,  although  at  the  same  time  active  and  power- 
ful ideas  with  which  it  fills  their  heads. 

To  contend  with  this  danger,  I  distinguished  in  my  proposed  bill  two 
degrees  of  primary  education.  The  one  elementary  and  universally  re- 
quired in  the  most  remote  rural  districts,  and  for  the  humblest  of  social 
conditions;  the  other  more  elevated,  and  destined  for  the  working  popu- 
lation, who  in  towns  and  cities  have  to  deal  with  the  necessities  and  tastes 
of  civilization  more  complicated,  wealthy,  and  exacting.  I  confined  ele- 
mentary instruction  strictly  within  the  simplest  and  most  extensively 
practiced  branches  of  knowledge.  To  the  primary  instruction  of  a 
higher  order,  I  assigned  greater  scope  and  variety,  and  while  pre-arrang- 
ing its  principal  objects,  the  bill  added,  **  that  it  might  receive  the  devel- 
opment which  should  be  considered  suitable,  according  to  the  wants  and 
resources  of  particular  localitica^*  I  thus  secured  the  most  extended 
advances  to  primary  instruction  where  they  would  be  most  useful  and 
natural,  without  introducing  them  in  quarters  where  their  inutility  would 
be  perhaps  their  least  defect.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  required  that 
the  prospect  of  a  variable  and  indefinite  extension  should  be  left  open  to 
primary  elementary  instruction  as  well  as  to  primary  superior  instruction. 
T  did  not  feel  myself  bound  to  contend  obstinately  against  this  amend- 
ment, which  met  with  almost  general  approbation;  but  it  indicated  a 
very  slight  conception  of  the  end  proposed  in  the  bill  by  distinguishing 
the  two  degrees  of  primary  education.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  its 
universal  necessity  that  primary  elementary  instruction  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple  and  nearly  always  uniform.  It  was  enough  for  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  spirit  of  ambitioti  in  popular  teaching,  to  open  schools 
in  the  same  class  of  a  superior  order.  A  disposition  to  extend,  from  a 
mere  idea  rather  than  from  absolute  need,  the  first  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, is  unworthy  of  legal  encouragement  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to 
provide  what  is  necessary,  not  to  step  in  advance  of  what  may  become 
possible ;  their  mission  is  to  regulate  the  elements  of  society,  not.  to 
excite  them  indiscriminately. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  evidently  a  most  important 
point  in  a  law  for  popular  instruction.  To  meet  this,  I  adopted,  without 
hesitation,  the  system  of  primary  normal  schools  commenced  in  France 
in  1810,  and  which  already,  in  1888,  numbered  forty-seven  establish- 
ments of  this  nature,  created  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  departments 
or  towns,  and  encouraged  by  the  government  I  formed  them  into  a 
general  and  compulsory  institution.  In  the  actual  state,  and  with  the 
essentially  laical  character  of  our  present  society,  this  was  the  only 
method  of  securing  at  all  times  a  aufficient  number  of  masters  for  ele- 
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venUiy  instnictioo,  properly  trained  to  their  required  duties.  It  fiir* 
niihea,  moreoTer,  an  intellectual  career  to  those  classes  of  the  population 
who  have  little  before  them  on  their  entry  into  life  beyond  employments 
of  physical  labor,  and  introduces  a  moral  influence  amongst  large  com- 
munities, over  whom,  in  the  present  day,  power  seldom  acts  except  by 
tax-gatherers,  oommissaries  of  police,  and  gend^armes.  Undoubtedly 
the  education  of  the  tutors  in  the  normal  schools  in  which  they  are 
trained,  and  their  influence  when  they  are  thus  trained,  may  be  defectiTe 
and  injurious;  their  is  no  institution,  howerer  good  in  itself,  which,  ill- 
directed,  may  not  turn  to  eril,  and  which,  even  under  sound  regulation, 
it  exempt  from  inconyenience  and  danger.  But  this  is  no  more  than  the 
common  condition  of  all  human  undertakings ;  and  not  one  would  eyer 
be  accomplished  if  we  did  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  acceptance  of  its 
&ult6,  and  to  the  necessity  of  unremitting  watchfulness  lest  the  tares 
should  oTemin  the  field  and  choke  the  gryn. 

While  conyerting  these  elementry  normal  schools  into  a  public  and 
legiJized  institution,  I  was  far  from  seeking  to  destroy  or  even  to  weaken 
the  other  nurseries  of  teachers  supplied  by  religious  associations  dedi- 
cated to  popular  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  desired  also  that  the 
latter  should  extensively  develop  themselves,  and  that  a  wholesome  com- 
petition should  be  established  between  thefia  and  the  laical  seminaries.  I 
even  wished  to  go  a  step  beyond,  and  to  confer  on  the  religious  commu.- 
nities  so  employed  a  special  mark  of  confidence  and  respect  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  ordinances  issued  between  1821  and  1826,  for 
the  establishment  of  associations  of  this  nature,  and  more  particularly 
fbr  that  of  the  Congr^^tion  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge,  founded  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  in  the  departments  of  Brittany ; 
for  another  under  the  same  denomination  at  Valence,  and  for  the  Brethren 
of  St  Joseph,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  it  was  provided  that  ^^  the 
certificate  of  capability  required  from  all  elementary  teachers  should  be 
delivered  to  every  brother  of  these  various  congregations,  on  sight  of  the 
particular  letter  of  obedience  transmitted  to  him  by  the  superior-general 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belonged.'*  It  appeared  to  me  that  in 
this  release  from  a  fresh  examination  accorded  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies,  formally  acknowledged  and  authorised  by  the  state  as  popular 
teachers,  there  was  nothing  beyond  what  was  perfectly  just  and  consist- 
ent, and  I  would  readily  have  inserted  it  in  my  bill ;  but  it  would  have 
beep  assuredly  rejected  by  the  public  of  that  day  as  well  as  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  debate  that  sprang  up  when  we  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  authorities  to  be  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  dearly  indicated  the  prevailing  spirit 

The  state  and  the  church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction,  are 
the  only  effective  authorities.  This  is  not  a  conjecture  founded  on  gen- 
eral considerittions ;  it  is  a  fitct  historically  demonstrated.  The  only 
countries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really  prospered  have 
been  those  wl^ere  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  cpiyunction,  have  con- 
■idwed  il9  adTancement  their  bonneii  and  dutj*    Holland  and  Ganninyf. 
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whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  may 
be  readily  cited  as  evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work 
requires  the  ascendency  of  general  and  permanent  power,  such  as  that 
of  the  state  and  its  enactments;  or  of  another  moral  authority  ever 
present  and  equally  enduring — the  church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  church  and  the  state  is  indispensable  for 
the  diffusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
equally  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  socially 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated  on 
such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought  to  be 
given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
corresponding  impressions  and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 
Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  particular  place  or  hour 
can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other  condition  can  it  exercise 
the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 

Thus,  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
habitually  present  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor, 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  upon  himself  as  the  independent  rival,  not  the  faith- 
ful auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger. 

When  I  presented  my  bill,  and  even  before  experience  had  imparted  to 
my  mind  its  valuable  light,  I  felt  thoroughly  convinced  of  these  tniths. 
They  had  regulated  my  labors ;  although  from  an  instinctive  estimate  of 
public  prejudices,  I  adopted  and  applied  them  with  circumspection.  It 
was  upon  the  preponderating  and  combined  action  of  church  and  state 
that  I  relied  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  instruction.  Now,  the 
prevailing  fiict  I  encountered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  was  precisely  a  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  almost  of 
hostility  against  both.  In  the  schools  they  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  of  the  central  (>ower.  The  principal  object 
of  solicitude  was  to  protect  beforehand,  and  by  legal  enactment,  the  free 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opposition  openly  advocated 
that  system,  and  the  conservative  party,  too  often  governed  in  their  in* 
most  feelings  and  almost  unconsciously  by  the  very  ideas  they  dread, 
cbmbatted  it  without  energy.  I  had  proposed  that  the  curate  or  pastor 
should  by  right  be  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  every  town* 
ship  to  superintend  the  school,  and  that  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  hold  the  exclusive  appointment  6f  the  tutors.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  both  these  provisions  were  thrown  out  in  the  first  debate, 
and  it  required  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  my  own  persever- 
ance in  a  second  discussion  to  secure  their  retention  in  the  act  There 
seemed  to  be  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  spirit  that  might  possess 
the.  teachers.    Mach  was  said  on  the  necessity  of  pl*eing  them  under' 
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eftctnal  control,  md  great  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  or  remove  alto* 
gether  from  the  schools  the  interference  of  church  or  state ;  in  fact,  to 
take  awaj  the  onlj  authorities  capable  of  rooting  oat  the  pernicious  seeds 
which  the  age  had  planted  there  with  overflowing  hands. 

Notwithstanding  these  combats  and  mistaken  objections,  I  had  no 
right,  if  I  speak  candidly,  to  complain  in  this  particular  instance,  either 
of  the  Chambers  or  the  public.  The  bill  on  elementary  education  was 
received,  discussed,  and  carried  favorably,  without  material  alteration. 
There  remained  only  the  great  trial  under  which  all  preceding  laws  on 
this  question  had  given  way.     How  was  it  to  be  carried  out  ? 

It  required  two  distinct  modes  of  proceeding — administrative  and  moral 
measures.  It  was  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  crea- 
tion, maintenance,  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  tutors,  should  become  substantial  and  permanent  facts.  U 
was  equally  essential  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  fully  imbued 
with  the  understanding  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  which  they  were  to  be* 
come  the  final  and  true  executors. 

With  regard  to  administrative  measures,  the  law  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided the  most  essential  Not  confining  itself  to  ordaining  in  every  town- 
ship throughout  the  kingdom  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools, 
whether  primary  or  superior,  it  had  decreed  that  a  suitable  residence 
should  in  all  places  be  provided  for  the  teachers ;  and  that  when  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  district  might  be  found  insufficient,  the  neces- 
sary provision  should  be  levied  by  two  special  and  compulsory  taxes — 
one  to  be  voted  by  the  municipal  Councils,  and  the  other  by  the  general 
councils  of  the  department ;  or,  in  default  of  these  votes,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. If  even  these  local  imposts  should  prove  inadequate,  the  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  empowered  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a 
grant  drawn  from  the  credit  annually  carried  to  the  account  of  elementary 
education  in  the  state  budget.  The  permanent  existence  of  the  schools 
and  the  means  of  supplying  their  natural  wants  were  thus  secured,  inde- 
pendently of  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  populations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  instituted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  power  could  never 
find  itself  disarmed  in  presence  of  their  evil  designs  or  apathy. 

An  obstacle  of  considerable  weight  opposed  itself  to  the  effectual  and 
r^;ular  execution  of  these  arrangements.  They  required  the  codperjition 
of  the  general  government  of  the  state,  represented  in  the  several  locali- 
ties by  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates ;  and  also  of  the  special  super- 
intendents of  public  education,  embodied  in  the  rectors  and  functionaries 
of  the  University.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  together 
for  one  common  object  a  double  scries  of  public  agents,  exercising  oppo- 
site duties  and  acting  under  different  heads.  After  coming  to  an  under- 
standing on  these  points  with  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 1  addressed  detailed  instructions  to  the  prefects  and  rectors,  explain- 
ing to  all  their  particular  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  new  law,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  to  act  in  concert  I  went  a  step  be- 
yond this.    At  my  instance  it  was  decided  in  a  cabinet  council,  that' 
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elementaiy  instruction  should  constitute  annually,  in  each  dcpartmenti 
the  object  of  a  special  budget,  to  be  included  in  the  general  estimate  of 
supply  for  that  department ;  and  which  should  also,  every  year,  be  sep- 
arated from  it,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
his  examination,  as  the  general  budget  was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  hereby  accomplished  a  double  end.  On  the  one  hand,  I  placed,  m 
every  locality,  primary  instruction,  its  necessities,  resources,  and  expend- 
iture, apart  and  in  bold  relief;  thus  constituting  it  a  real  and  permanent 
local  institution,  invested  with  rights,  and  the  object  of  special  superin- 
tendence. On  the  other  hand,  while  securing  for  elementary  education 
the  cooperation  of  the  general  government,  I  connected  it  closely  with 
the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
comprehensive  scheme  which  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
founded  under  the  title  of  University  qf  France,  the  grandeur  and  har- 
mony of  which  I  ardently  desired  to  maintain  by  adapting  it  to  a  free 
system,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  state  government. 

I  could  never  have  carried  out  this  somewhat  complicated  design,  had 
I  not  found  in  M.  Thiers  that  enlargement  of  mind  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  which  silence  the  suspicious  rivalries  of  office,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  narrow  personal  jealousies.  He  acceded  frankly  to  the  trifling 
alterations  I  proposed  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  facilitated  this  common  action  in  our  respective  departments,  which 
the  new  law  on  elementary  education  required  for  its  prompt  and  com- 
plete success. 

Eight  days  after  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
occupy  myself  with  this  bill,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  Royal  Council,  as 
also  for  its  future  agents,  I  ordered  a  periodical  list  to  be  drawn  up  under 
the  title  of  General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction^  with  the  view  of 
placing  at  once  under  the  eyes  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  in- 
spectors of  schools,  the  facts,  documents,  and  ideas,  which  might  interest 
or  enlighten  them.  When  the  act  passed,  I  caused  five  elementary  man- 
uals to  be  arranged  and  published  as  guides  to  the  teachers  in  the 
restricted  course  of  instruction,  the  limits  and  objects  of  which  were 
expressly  indicated.  I  lost- no  time  in  providing  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  these  schools  and  their  masters,  whose  material  necessities,  if 
not  fully  satisfied,  were  at  least  protected  from  destitution  and  oblivion. 

The  best  laws,  instructions,  and  books,  avail  but  little,  if  the  hearts  of 
the  parties  charged  with  their  promulgation  are  not  interested  in  the 
mission  confided  to  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  second  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  faith.  I  neither  undervalue  legislative  labor 
nor  the  mechanism  of  administration.  Though  insufficient,  they  are  not 
the  less  necessary.  They  are  the  plans  and  scaffoldings  of  the  building^ 
to  be  constructed ;  but  the  workmen,  the  intelligent  and  devoted  artifi- 
cers, are  infinitely  more  important  Above  all  other  conaideratioos,  men 
must  be  formed  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  ideas,  if  we  wish  to  convert 
the  latter  into  real  and  living  facts.    I  endeavored  to  penetratA  ereii  to 
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the  yery  soul  of  popular  teachers,  and  to  excite  amongst  them  enlightened 
notions  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  the  task  to  which  they  were  called. 
Within  three  weeks  after  the  act  on  elementary  education  had  heen  puh- 
lished,  I  forwaHed  it  directly  to  39,800  masters  of  schools,  accompanied 
hy  a  letter  in  which  I  not  only  explained  to  them  its  bearings  and  con- 
ditions, but  endeavored  also  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the  moral  kvel  of 
(heir  humble  position  in  the  social  scale,  without  suggesting  to  them 
either  a  pretext  or  a  temptation  for  soaring  above  it  I  required  them  to 
acknowledge  to  me  personally  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  to  state  the 
impression  it  had  left  on  their  minds.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  answers  reached  me  in  reply,  many  of  which  led  me  to  conclude 
Chat  I  had  not  always  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  these  unpretending 
abodes,  where  thousands  of  obscure  children  were  destined  to  receive 
from  an  unknown  individual  the  first,  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
scholastic  lessons  of  their  lives.  This  experiment,  joined  to  others,  hat 
taught  me,  that  when  we  wish  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  power 
upon  men,  we  ought  not  to  be  afhud  of  pointing  out  to  them  an  object, 
or  of  addressing  them  in  a  language  above  their  situation  and  habits ; 
neither  should  we  feel  discouraged  if  many  amongst  them  fiiil  to  respond 
to  these  unaccustomed  invitations.  They  attract  a  fkr  greater  number 
of  minds  than  they  repulse,  and  we  may  still  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the 
seed,  even  when  the  fruits  fail  to  appear. 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  this  circular  letter  to  the  teachers,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  M.  de  R^musat,  and  begged  him  to  draw  it  up  for  me.  As  I 
received  it  from  him,  it  was  dispatched  to  its  destination  and  soon  after 
published.  It  gratifies  me  to  repeat  this  here.  Rare  fnendships  survive 
mental  doubts  and  the  troubles  of  life,  even  when  they  seem  to  have 
sutfered  firom  them. 

Another  plan,  unforeseen  and  difficult  of  execution,  appeared  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the  teachers  dispersed 
throughout  France,  to  know  them  really,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  other 
ways  than  by  casual  and  empty  words.  One  month  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  law,  I  ordered  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  public  or  private.  I  desired  not  oolj  to  verify 
the  external  and  material  fitcts  which  usually  fbrm  the  d^eet  of  statis- 
tical inquiries  on  the  question  of  primary  instruction— fuch  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars,  their  classification,  their  age,  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  service— but  I  particularly  directed  the  inspectors 
to  study  the  interior  economy  of  the  schools,  the  aptitude,  leal,  and  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  their  relations  with  the  pupils,  the  fiunilies,  and  the 
local  authorities,  civil  and  religious ;  in  a  word,  the  nKNral  state  of  that 
branch  of  education,  and  its  results.  Facts  of  this  nature  ean  not  be 
ascertained  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  correspondence,  or  descriptions. 
Special  visits,  personal  communication,  and  a  dose  examination  of  men 
and  things,  are  indispensable  to  this  just  estimate  and  understanding. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 

ftmctionariea  of  every  otder  ia  the  Ui^Tenlty,  gave  tiieiMdvea  np  daring 
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four  monthg  to  this  arduous  investigation.  Thirty 4hree  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  six  schools  were  actually  Tisited,  and  morally  described 
in  the  reports  addressed  to  me  by  the  inspectors.  One  amongst  the  nam- 
her,  with  whose  rare  ability  and  indefatigable  seal  I  had  long  been  fiunil* 
iar,  li.  Lorain,  now  an  honorary  rector,  drew  up  from  'these  collected 
reports  a  table  of  elementary  instruction  in  France,  in  1888,  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  moral  and  practical  views  therein  developed,  than  for 
the  number  and  Tariety  of  hcia  comprised.  This  laborious  undertaking 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  more  complete  and  precise  knowU 
edge  of  the  condition  and  real  necessities  of  elementary  instruction,  but 
it  furnished  the  public,  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  country,  wit|i 
a  living  instance  of  the  active  solicitude  of  the  government  for  popular 
education.  At  the  same  time  it  powerfully  stimulated  the  teachers,  by 
impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  the  interest  attftched  to  their  office,  and 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  overlooked. 

Two  years  later,  on  my  proposition,  a  royal  decree  transformed  this 
casual  and  single  inspection  of  the  elementary  schools  into  a  permanent 
arrangement  In  every  district,  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  at  stated  periods,  and  to  communicate  fully  to  the  minister,  the 
rectors,  the  prefects,  and  the  general  and  municipal  councils,  their  con- 
dition and  wants.  Since  that  time,  and  throughout  repeated  debates, 
whether  in  the  Chambers  or  in  the  local  and  elective  councils,  the  utility 
of  this  institution  has  become  so  apparent,  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  councils,  an  inspector  has  been  established  in  every  district, 
and  the  periodical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  their  sufficiency  and  progress. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  mistake  of  power  when  it  enters  on  an  im- 
portant work  to  wish  to  carry  it  out  alone,  and  to  mistrust  liberty  as  a 
rival  if  not  as  an  enemy.  I  had  no  such  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
felt  convinced  that  the  codperation  of  unfettered  zeal,  particularly  relig- 
ious seal,  was  indispensable,  both  for  the  progress  of  popular  teaching 
and  for  its  sound  direction.  There  are  generous  impulses  in  the  laical 
world,  emotions  of  moral  ardor  which  assist  the  advancement  of  great 
public  underti^ings ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  faith  alone 
cany  into  such  works  that  complete  disinterestedness,  that  disposition 
and  habit  of  self-^acrifioe,  that  modest  perseverance,  which  secure  while 
they  purify  success.  For  this  reason,  I  took  great  pains  to  defend  the 
religious  soeieties  dedicated  to  elementary  education,  against  the  preju- 
dices and  ill-leeling  by  which  they  were  too  oilen  attacked.  I  not  only 
protected  tiiem  in  their  liberty,  but  I  assisted  them  in  their  wants,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  the  most  honorable  rivals  and  the  safest  auxiliaries 
that  civil  authority  in  its  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  could 
expect  to  be  associated  with.  I  owe  them  the  justice  of  declaring  that 
notwithstanding  the  sihikcIous  susceptibility  which  these  pious  brother- 
hoods naturally  feU  loirard  the  new  government^  and  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, they  soon  ssyihred  ftiH  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  good-will 
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I  exhibited  toward  them,  and  acted  with  roe  id  the  roost  amicable  spirit 
While  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  was  under  debate  in  the  Cham- 
bersi  to  mark  distinctly  this  mutual  understanding,  and  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  communities,  the  brethren  of  Christian  Doctrine,  a  public 
token  of  esteem,  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Brother  Anaclet, 
their  superior^general,  whether  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  fraternity, 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  cross  of  honor.  He  replied  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  preserving : — 

Sir  AMD  MiMinaa : — ^The  propcwil  so  ooaiplimeotary  lo  oar  order  which  M. 
Delabeoqne  conveyed  to  me  yesterday  on  the  part  of  yoor  Ezoellency,  has  im- 
pressed me  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitade.  and  has  convinced  me  more  and  more 
of  the  truly  paternal  benevolence  with  which  the  govemmeDt  deigaa  to  honor  as. 

Oar  holy  iostitutor  has  inserted  nothing  in  our  rnUv  whioh  formally  interdicts 
acceptance  of  the  offer  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  make,  without  any  merit  on 
oar  part,  simply  because  he  could  not  poasibty  foresee  that  his  hamble  disciples 
would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  deelininf;  such  a  flattering  proposition,  fiat 
kx4cing  at  the  spirit  of  our  Uws,  whivh  all  lead  to  inspire  estrangement  from  the 
world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  honors  and  distinctions,  we  feel  our8eivt>s  called 
upon  humbly  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  distinguished  offer  you  have  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  to  accept  with  our  refusal  oar  excuses  and  thaaksw  We  shall  not 
the  less  preserve  as  long  as  we  live  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  inestimable 
ffoodness,  and  we  shall  declare  loudly,  as  is  our  daily  practice,  the  testimonies  of 
kind  feeling  and  protection  we  so  continually  receive  fWmi  the  King^  government, 
and  especially  from  the  miniilsr  of  PabUo  InstruotioB  and  the  members  at  the 
Boyal  CouDoU. 

Another  religions  society,  the  congregation  of  Christian  Instmctioo, 
fbunded  in  Brittany  by  the  Abb^  J.  11.  de  la  Mennais,  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  support  The  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
at  once  simple  and  cultivated,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  work,  his  prmc- 
tical  ability,  his  independence  toward  his  own  party,  the  frankness  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  civil  powers— 4n  fiust,  every  thing  connected 
with  his  character,  inspired  me  with  unsuspicious  sympathy,  to  whioh 
he  responded  by  even  inviting,  of  his  own  accord,  (rare  confidence  in  an 
ecclesiastic,)  the  oflBcial  inspection  of  his  schools.  On  the  8d  of  liCay, 
1884,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  '*  When  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  tdl  me  that  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  University  would,  on  your  part,  visit  my  establishment  of 
Ploermel  in  1884.  I  am  most  anxious  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  this 
obliging  promise,  but  I  am  also  desirous  of  knowing  at  what  time  he  will 
come,  for  otherwise  it  is  almost  oertain  he  would  not  find  me  here,  owing  to 
the  continual  journeys  I  am  compelled  to  take  at  this  season.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  that  I  should  meet  hfan,  as  I  have  many  tilings  to 
communicate  of  deep  interest  for  the  progress  of  elonentary  instruction 
in  Brittany.*'  Two  years  later,  on  Uie  15th  of  October,  188(1.  he  ftnr- 
nished  me  with  a  detailed  aoooant  of  the  state  of  his  instituUoo,  of  the 
obstacles  he  encountered,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  resources,  of  the 
wants  he  wished  me  to  supply ;  and  finished  by  saying:  "The  minister 
of  Marine  has  instructed  the  Prelect  of  Morbihan  to  convey  to  me  his 
desire  of  having  some  of  our  brethren  to  instruct  the  enlbmchised  slaves 
of  Martinique  and  Guadalonpe.    I  have  not  said  »#,  Ibr  it  would  ba  m 
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beautiful  and  holy  work ;  neither  hare  I  yet  said  ye$,  for  the  sad  objec- 
tion always  recurs,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  of  supplying  so 
many  wants,  and  why  send  our  brethren  so  far  off  when  we  are  so 
scantily  supplied  ?    f    f    *    Alas  I  if  I  were  only  assisted  as  I  desire  1** 

Every  time  that  I  met  this  honest  and  stanch  Breton,  a  pious  ecclesi- 
astic and  an  ardent  instructor  of  the  people,  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his 
position  and  undertaking,  my  thoughts  reverted  mournfully  toward  his 
brother,  that  great  but  ill-regulated  spirit,  lost  in  his  own  passions,  and 
confounded  amongst  the  intellectual  malefiMtors  of  his  age;  he  who 
seemed  bom  to  be  one  of  its  severest  guide&  I  have  never  known  nor 
even  seen  the  Abbe  Felicity  de  La  Mennais ;  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
him  through  his  writings,  by  what  his  fHends  have  recorded,  and  by  the 
bilious,  repulsive,  and  unhappy  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Ary  Scheffer, 
the  painter  of  the  human  heart  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the  lolly 
and  daring  intelligence  which  mounts  to  a  pinnacle,  and  plunges  from 
thence  to  the  extreinest  boundary  of  thought,  wherever  it  may  be ;  the 
grave  and  impassioned  talent,  brilliant  and  pure,  bitter  and  melancholy, 
elegantly  severe,  and  sometimes  touching  in  its  sadness.  I  feel  convinced 
that  he  possessed  within  that  soul,  where  pride  wounded  to  death  seemed 
to  exercise  sole  empire,  many  noble  aspirations,  upright  desires,  and  pain- 
fully conflicting  sentiments.  In  what  have  all  these  gifts  eventuated  ?  It 
will  form  one  of  the  heariest  and  moat  specious  complaints  against  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  have  so  reduced  this  lofty  nature,  and  others  of 
a  similar  standard  whom  I  abstain  from  naming,  but  who  under  our  own 
observation  have  equally  contributed  to  their  self-abasement  Undoubt- 
edly these  Alien  spirits  were  the  agents  of  their  own  ruin ;  but  they  were 
also  exposed  to  such  a  host  of  fatal  temptations,  they  took  part  in  so 
many  seductive  and  tempestuous  scenes,  they  lived  in  such  a  total  con- 
fusion of  human  thought,  ambition,  and  destiny,  they  achieved  such 
easy  and  briUiant  triumphs  by  their  very  wanderings,  and  by  flattertDg 
the  passions  and  errors  of  the  day — that  we  can  scarcdy  feel  surprise 
when  we  mark  the  growth  of  the  evil  seeds  that  finally  overpowered 
them.  For  my  own  part,  while  contemplating  these  uncommon  men,  my 
illustrious  and  ill-fiited  contemporaries,  I  fed  more  sorrow  than  anger, 
and  implore  pardon  for  them,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  my  heart,  I 
can  not  abstain  firom  pronouncing  a  severe  oondemnatioD  on  their  works 
and  their  influence. 

1  return  now  to  elementary  education.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1884, 
vrithin  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June, 
1888,  I  communicated  to  the  King  the  nature  of  its  progress,  in  a  de- 
tailed report  including  acts,  documents,  and  resulta  I  r^»eat  here,  in  t 
few  words  and  figures,  such  of  the  latter  as  can  be  so  conveyed.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  named,  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  in- 
creased fh>m  81,420  to  88,695,  and  the  pupils  actually  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  1,200,715  to  1,654,828.  In  1272  townships,  school-houses  had 
been  built,  purchased,  or  completely  repaired.  Fifteen  new  elementary 
normal  schools  had  been  established.    Thirteen  years  later,  by  the  ehd 
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of  1847,  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my-  successors  in  the  de[>art- 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for  boys 
hftd  augmented  from  88,695  to  48,514;  that  of  the  pupils  from  1,654,828 
to  2,176,079;  and  of  the  school-houses  belonging  to  the  townships,  from 
•10,816  to  28,761.  Seventy-six  primary  normal  schools  supplied  masters 
to  erery  department  I  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  had  either  been 
begun  or  accomplished  for  girls'  schools,  asylums,  work-rooms,  and  other 
establishments  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  popular  education. 

Such  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  were  the  fruits  of  the  law  of  the  28th 
of  June,  1888,  and  of  the  movement  which  I  can  not  say  it  created,  but 
which  it  undoubtedly  directed  to  a  real  and  effective  institution. 
/  The  year  1848  subjected  this  law  and  all  others,  in  common  with  the 
schools  and  France  herself,  to  a  terrible  trial  As  soon  as  the  storm  had 
subsided  a  little,  a  powerful  reaction  sprang  up  against  primary  instruc- 
tion, as  also  against  liberty,  movement,  and  progress.  The  elementary 
teachers  were  accused  in  the  mass  of  being  abettors  or  instruments  of 
revolution.  The  imputed  mischief  was  real,  though  less  general  than 
was  said  and  believed.  We  blame  institutions  and  laws  for  the  mischief 
,  we  have  produced.  We  accuse  them  to  exonerate  ourselves,  as  the  mao 
>vould  do  who  condemns  and  abandons  his  house  after  he  has  set  fire  to 
it  with  his  own  hands.  Elementary  instruction  is  not  a  sovereign  pana- 
cea capable  of  curing  every  moral  disease  of  a  nation,  nor  all-sufficient 
for  intellectual  health.  It  is  a  salutary  or  pernicious  ingredient,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  ill  or  well  directed ;  restrained  within  due  bounds  or  carried 
beyond  its  proper  scope.  When  a  new  and  influential  force,  physical  or 
moral,  steam  or  intelligence,  once  enters  the  world,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pelled ;  we  must  learn  how  to  turn  it  to  profitable  account  If  we  &il 
to  do  this,  it  disseminates  pell-mell,  and  in  all  directions,  fertility  and 
destruction.  In  our  degree  and  present  state  of  civilization,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  a  hci  equally  indis- 
pensable and  inevitable. 

Public  cousciousness  is  evidently  awake  to  this,  for  in  the  catastrophe 
which  demonstrated  the  weak  points  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  clamor  excited  on  that  subject,  it  has  not  been  utterly  over- 
thrown. The  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  has  received  various  mod- 
ifications, some  salutary,  others  questionable ;  but  all  its  principles  and  es- 
sential provisions  have  survived  in  their  full  vigor.  Founded  by  that  law, 
primary  education  is  now,  amongst  us,  a  public  institution  and  an  acquired 
&ct  Much,  undoubtedly,  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  to  secure  in  their  internal  economy  those  influ- 
ences of  religion  and  order,  of  iaith  and  law,  which  constitute  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  a  nation.  But  if,  as  I  confidently  trust,  Qod  has  not 
condemned  French  society  to  exhaust  itself,  rudely  or  silently,  in  fruit- 
less alternations  of  fever  and  forgetfulness,  of  license  and  apathy,  what 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  will 
accomplish  itself,  and  its  completion  will  not  have  been  purchased  at  too 
ooatly  a  price. 


2f  3  QU1Z0T8  mNnmiT  op  pubuc  msTRUcnoN. 

NOTE. 

Circular  drawn  up  by  M.  jR^umI,  and  addretted  by  M.  OuUot  to  39^00 
demenwiiy  Waohen  in  l^ranoe,  in  tnuMinittiog  to  them  the  Act  of  the  28tli  of 
Jane,  1833:— 

Sir  : — I  wDd  yon  herewith  the  law  of  the  S8th  of  June  1a^  on  elementary 
•duo^ition ;  toigether  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  its  enactment 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  King,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  it,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  law  is,  in  reaifty,  the  charter  of  elementary  edooation ;  and  for  that  renon 
I  am  anxioas  that  it  should  directly  reach  the  knowledge,  and  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  tutor.  If  you  study  it  carefully,  and  reflect  with  attention  on  its 
provisions,  as  well  as  on  the  motives  which  develop  its  true  spirit,  yon  may  be 
assured  of  thoroughly  comprehending  your  duties  and  privil^^i  together  wHh 
llie  new  poaitioii  assigned  to  you  by  oar  institatkns. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Although  the  career  of  an  elementary  teacher  may 
be  unostentatious :  although  his  life  and  labors  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  C(»n- 
snmed  within  the  boundary  of  a  single  township, — thoae  labors  interest  society  at 
large,  and  his  profession  participates  in  the  importance  of  public  duties.  It  is  not 
for  a  particular  distiict,  or  for  any  interest  exclusively  local,  that  the  law  desires 
every  Frenchman  to  acquire,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  social 
existence,  without  which  intelligence  languishes,  and  sometimes  becomes  brutiiied. 
The  law  is  for  the  state  at  large,  and  for  the  public  advantage ;  and  because  lib- 
erty  can  neither  b;^  assured  nor  regular,  except  with  a  people  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  listen,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Universal  ele- 
mentary education  will  become  ht*nceforward  a  gnnmntee  for  order  and  social  sta- 
hility.  As  all  the  principles  of  our  government  are  sound  and  rational,  to  develop 
intellect  and  propagate  light,  is  to  confirm  the  empire  and  durability  of  our  oon- 
atitutional  monarchy. 

Convince  yourself,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  yonr  mission  ;  let  its  utility 
be  ever  present  to  your  thoughts,  in  the  unremitting  labors  it  imposes  on  yon. 
You  will  see  that  legislation  and  government  are  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  secure  the  future  of  the  tutors.  In  the  first  place, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  profession,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  is  assured  to 
them,  while  the  right  of  teaching  can  neither  be  refused  nor  withdrawn  from 
those  who  show  themselves  capable  and  worthy  of  such  a  mission.  Every  town- 
ship is  bound,  moreover,  to  open  an  asylum  for  elementary  education.  To  every 
commercial  tutor  a  fixed  salary  is  appointed.  A  8pi>cial  and  variable  gratuity  will 
increase  this  allowance.  A  mode  of  collection,  conformable  at  the  same  time  to 
your  dignity  and  your  interests,  facilitates  the  recovery  of  tliis,  without  trenching, 
in  other  respects,  on  the  liberty  of  private  engagements.  By  the  institution  St 
Bftvings'  banks  resource's  arc  provided  for  the  old  age  of  the  masters.  From  their 
youth,  dispensation  from  military  service,  proves  to  them  the  interest  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  society.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  are  sub- 
ject only  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  authorities.  Their  lives  are  sheltered 
from  arbitrary  power  and  persecution.  Finally,  the  approbation  of  their  legiti- 
mate superiors  will  encourage  their  good  conduct  and  establish  their  success ;  and 
IB  some  instances,  even,  a  brilliant  reward,  which  their  modest  ambition  could 
never  anticipate,  may  prove  to  them  that  the  King^s  government  watohes  over 
their  services  and  knows  how  to  honor  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  ftilly  aware  that  the  foresight  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
source* yielded  by  power,  can  never  render  the  simple  profession  of  a  country 
totor  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful.  Society  is  unable  to  repay  to  those  who  devote 
th(>m9elves  to  these  duties,  all  the  advantages  they  impart.  They  can  not  make 
li>rtunes,  and  can  scarcely  win  renown  under  the  painful  obligations  they  encoun- 
ter. Destined  to  see  their  lives  pass  on  in  monotonous  labors,  occasionally  exposed 
to  injustice,  ingratitude,  and  ignorance,  they  would  often  despond,  and  break 
down  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  derive  strength  and  courage  from  other  sources 
than  the  pmspect  of  immediate  and  purely  personal  interests.  A  profound  senti- 
ment of  the  moral  importance  of  their  effiirta.  can  alone  sustain  and  animate  them. 
The  austere  gratification  of  having  served  their  follow-men,  and  of  secretly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  good,  will  constitute  the  nobU  salarj  thai  oonaoieBor  only 
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Ota  beilow.  It  will  be  their  gkMT  to  awume  nothing  bejroiid  that  obeoare  and 
paioetakiog  oondition,  to  exhaoet  themselvee  io  MoriiiM  eoaroeljr  valued  by  tboat 
who  profit  by  them,  Io  kbor,  in  iiMst,  for  the  advantage  of  man,  and  Io  expect  their 
ifivard  from  God  alone. 

It  ie  tiko  maoifeat  that  wherever  elementary  education  baa  proapered,a  religioaa 
aentiment  haa  been  oombincd,  in  thoee  who  propaf^ate  it,  with  the  taate  tor  enlight- 
•■Ment  and  instrootion.  May  yoa,mTj  find  in  theae  hopea  and  in  their  conviotioiia 
ivorthy  of  a  aoond  intelleot  and  a  pure  heart,  an  amount  of  aatiifiiotiou  and  oon- 
•taney  whiob,  perhaps,  renown  and  patriotism  alone  might  fail  to  b(*Btow. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  numerous  and  varied  duties  oonfided  Io  yon  will  ap- 
fmr  BMMre  easy  and  affreeable,  and  will  exeroiae  superior  empire  over  your  mind. 
Allow  me  to  recall  and  impress  them  on  yon.  U^-noeforward,  on  beoomiug  a  dla- 
triflt  leaeher,  you  belong  to  public  instruction.  The  title  yon  bear,  ounferred  by 
Ae  miniater,  is  placed  under  his  eafegnard.  The  University  claims  yon  ;  while 
anperintending,  it  protects  and  admits  you  to  a  proportion  of  the  privileges  which 
noder  teaching  a  species  of  roagistracv.  But  the  new  character  with  which  you 
are  invested  authorizes  me  to  retrace  the  engagements  you  contract  on  receiving 
it  My  right  of  interference  is  not  limited  to  a  recital  erf*  the  laws  and  regulationa 
yo«  are  scrupulously  to  observe ;  it  extends  to  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  moral  conduct  of  the  tutor,  and  the  vioUticii 
of  which  would  compromiie  tbe  very  dignity  of  the  body  to  which  he  may  hence- 
Ibrward  belong.  It  is  not  enough,  in  fact,  to  respect  tbe  text  of  the  laws ;  interest 
akne  would  compel  so  much,  Rir  they  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  infringe 
them ;  but  beyond  and  above  thia,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  conduct  that  their 
moral  value  is  understood,  that  the  ordi-r  they  are  instituted  to  maintain  is  volun- 
tarily and  sincerely  acknowledged,  and  thiit  even  in  deiiuilt  of  legal  enactment, 
aonsdence  would  supply  a  power  as  holy  and  coercive. 

Your  first  duties,  sir,  are  toward  the  children  confided  to  year  care.  The 
tutor  b  called  by  the  father  of  a  familj^  to  a  participation  of  his  natural  authority. 
It  becomes  him  to  exercise  it  with  the  same  vigikmce,  and  almost  with  ihe  same 
afiectiun.  Not  only  are  the  life  and  health  oi'  the  child  referred  to  his  keeping, 
but  the  training  of  its  heart  and  undCTstanding  almost  entirely  depend  on  him. 

As  regards  teaching,  properly  so  called,  nothing  will  be  wanting  that  con  assist 
yon.  A  normal  scliool  will  supply  you  with  lessons  and  examples ;  special  oom- 
nittees  will  transmit  to  you  regularly  useful  instructions,  and  the  University  itself 
will  maintain  with  you  a  constant  correspondence.  The  King  has  warmly  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  of  a  jotirntil  exclusively  applicable  to  elementary  cducatioa. 
I  will  take  care  that  this  general  manual  shall  spread  in  all  quarters,  together 
with  the  official  acts  that  concern  vou,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  systems,  endeav- 
ors, and  practical  ideas  that  the  schools  require ;  a  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  France  and  in  foreign  oountries ;  and,  in  fine,  a  summary  of  all  that  can 
direct  seal,  facilitate  success,  and  encourage  emulation. 

But  on  the  point  of  moral  education,  I  must  trust  much  to  youraelf.  Nothing 
can  supply  y<iur  own  natural  inclination  to  do  well.  Tou  are  aware  that  herein, 
beyond  all  doubt,  lies  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  your  miasion.  You 
must  feel  that  in  confiding  to  you  a  child,  every  family  calls  upon  yon  to  make 
him  an  honest  man,  while  the  state  expects  a  uaeful  citixen.  Yoa  know  that  vir- 
tues do  not  always  accompany  knowledge,  and  that  the  leasona  imprinted  on  the 
Infiint  understanding  may  become  pernici<»us  if  addressed  to  intelligence  alone. 
Let  the  tutor  therefore  have  no  fear  of  interfering  with  family  rights,  by  bestow- 
ing his  first  cares  on  the  internal  enlture  of  the  minds  of  his  popik.  He  must  be 
equally  cautious  not  to  open  his  school  to  the  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  or  to  instill 
into  the  scholars  any  religious  or  political  doctrines  which  may  place  them,  as  it 
were,  in  opposition  to  the  anth<»rity  of  domestic  councils ;  he  should  therefore  rise 
bnyond  the  passing  quarreb  which  dbturb  society,  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to 
the  propagation  and  establbhment  of  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality 
and  reason  without  which  universal  order  b  imperiled  ;  and  to  the  deep  implant- 
ing into  young  hearts  of  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  age  and  passidi 
can  not  afterwards  eradicate.  Faith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of  duty,  submb- 
slon  to  paternal  authority,  respect  to  the  laws,  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  all ;  sucfi  are  the  sentiments  the  teacher  most  labor  to  develop. 
Never  let  him,  either  by  conversation  or  example,  incur  the  risk  of  underininiiig 
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10  hit  popib  the  feeliog  of  TeDentioo  for  wordi,  never  by  ezprefwions  of  hatred 
or  revenge  let  him  incline  them  to  thoee  blind  prejodtoea  which  create  national 
enemies  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation  itaelf.  The  peace  and  concord  he  will  main- 
tain in  his  school,  ought  if  possible  to  prepare  the  tranquility  and  union  of  iatnre 
generations. 

The  rektioBS  between  the  teacher  and  the  parenti  ought  to  bo  frequent,  and 
ooi*dial.  If  he  does  not  posooM  the  good-will  of  the  families,  his  authority  over 
the  children  will  be  compromised,  ana  the  fruit  of  his  lewons  lost.  He  can  not 
then-fore  be  too  prudent  and  careful,  in  these  communications.  An  intimacy 
light*y  formed  might  endanger  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  involve 
him  in  those  local  discusMons  which  so  (h^quently  embarrass  small  oomronnities. 
While  listening  complacently  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  relatives,  he  must 
take  care  not  to  sacrifice  his  principles  of  education  and  the  discipline  of  his  school 
to  their  capricious  desires.  A  school  should  represent  the  asylum  of  equality,  or, 
to  speak  correctly,  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  teai'her  toward  constituted  authority  are  even  clearer  and 
not  less  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  township.  How  then  could 
he  set  an  ezample  oT  insubordination  f  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than  respect 
the  municipal  magistrates,  the  religious  directors,  the  legal  powers  who  maintain 
public  security  ?  What  a  future  would  he  prepare  for  the  population  in  tlie  midst 
of  which  he  lives,  if  by  his  ill  conduct  or  mischievous  conversation,  he  were  to 
ferment  amongst  his  pupils  that  disposition  to  firid  fiiult  with  and  condemn  every 
thing,  which  may  hereafter  ripen  into  an  instrument  of  immorality  and  anarchy ! 

l^e  Mayor  is  the  chief  of  the  township,  the  head  of  local  superintendence.  It 
is  therefore  the  pressing  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  treat  hini 
on  all  occasions  with  the  deference  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  parish  priest  and 
pastor  also  demand  respect,  for  their  ministry  involves  the  most  elevated  feelings 
of  humam  nature.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  minister  of  religion,  by  some 
fatality,  w«re  to  withhold  just  cordiality  fcom  the  teacher,  the  latter  assuredly  is 
not  called  upon  to  humiliate  himself  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  but  he  should 
endravor  with  increased  assiduity  to  merit  it  by  his  conduct,  and  wait  confidently 
for  the  retiult.  Let  the  success  of  hb  school  disarm  unjust  prejudices,  let  his 
own  prudence  remove  every  pretext  for  intolerance.  Hypocrisy  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  impiety.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understand- 
ing bc>tween  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster ;  both  are  invested  with  moral 
authority,  and  can  act  in  concert  to  exercise  over  youth  a  common  influence 
thrtmgh  different  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  your  relations  with  the  special 
autlK»rities  which  watch  over  the  schools,  and  with  the  University  itself.  Ton 
will  obttiin  from  them  general  advice,  all  necessary  directions,  and  frequently  a 
support  against  local  difficulties  and  incidental  enmity.  The  administration  has 
no  other  interests  than  th<ise  of  elementary  education,  which  are,  in  fact,  your 
own.  It  only  requires  of  yon  to  understand  thoroughly  and  progressively  the 
spirit  of  your  mission.  While,  on  its  part,  it  will  carefully  protect  your  rights, 
your  interests,  and  your  future,  do  you,  in  turn,  maintain  by  unremitting  vigilance 
the  dignity  of  your  position.  Do  not  disorder  it  by  unseasonable  speculations,  or 
by  employments  incompatible  with  instruction.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  every 
possible  method  of  improving  the  instruction  yon  disperse  around  you.  Assist- 
ance will  not  be  wanting.  In  the  greater  number  of  large  towns,  advanced 
classes  are  opened  ;  in  the  normal  schools,  places  are  reserved  for  such  tutors  as 
may  feel  desirous  of  going  there  to  improve  their  teaching.  Every  day  it  be- 
comes easier  for  you  to  obtain,  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  library  sufficient  for  your  re- 
quirements. Finally,  in  some  districts  and  cantons,  conferences  have  already 
been  eetHblished  between  the  teachers.  By  these  means,  they  can  unite  their 
common  experience  and  encourage  each  other  by  mutual  aid. 

At  the  moment  when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  legislation,  you  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  when  elementary  ednoation  is  destined  to  become  the 
object  of  the  most  extensive  practical  experience  that  has  ever  yet  been  attempted 
in  our  country,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  detail  to  yon  the  principles  which  govern 
the  administration  of  public  instruction,  and  the  hopes  founded  on  your  exertions. 
I  rely  on  your  utmost  endeavors  to  insure  the  success  of  our  undertaking. 
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Modifications  from  1848  to  1868. 

(6.)  After  the  revolution  of  February  the  republican  ^Temment  en- 
deavored to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  instructon  in  the  primary 
■choola,  and  presented  among  others  a  project  for  declaring  primary  in- 
itruction  gratuitous  and  compulsory.  This  project  was,  however,  withdrawn 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  April,  1849  (M.  do  Falloux 
being  odnister),  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  francs  was  made  for 
those  instructors  whose  salary  was  under  six  hundred  a  year. 

But  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  primary  instructors  awakened  in  the 
government  much  solicitude.  The  troubles  of  February  brought  iuto  full 
view  the  spirit  of  restlessness  which  had  communicated  itself  to  the  teach- 
ers in  common  with  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  had  displaced  that 
feeling  of  contentment  which  had  characterized  them  under  the  monarchy 
of  July.  In  order  to  counteract  this  spirit  it  was  decided  to  place  the 
teachers  under  administrative  surveillance,  and  accordingly  the  power  of 
nominating,  suspending,  and  dismissing  them,  which  by  the  law  of  1833 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondlssement,  was  (January  11, 
1850)  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments.  Soon 
after,  by  a  law  of  March  15,  1850,  these  powers  were  taken  from  the 
prefects  and  given  to  the  rectors  of  tlie  academies  instituted  by  it,  one  in 
each  department,  who  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  schools, 
one  in  each  arrondlssement  Thes^  inspectors  were  thus  increased  from 
220  to  300  in  1851. 

It  also  suppressed  the  local  and  arrondlssement  committees  established 
by  the  law  of  1833,  and  gave  to  the  municipal  council  the  power  of  nom- 
inating the  teachers  formerly  reposed  in  the  council  of  the  arrondlssement. 
The  duties  of  the  local  committee  were  assigned  to  the  mayor  and  the  cure. 
At  the  centre  of  the  department  the  academical  council  was  invested 
with  sufficient  powers  to  maintain  discipline  and  repress  disorders,  mem- 
bers of  it  in  each  canton  vifdting  the  schools  in  its  name,  and  suggesting 
whatever  measures  should  seem  proper  to  be  taken. 

The  38th  article  provided  that  salaries,  never  less  than  600  francs, 
should  be  paid  to  all  the  primary  teachers,  and  the  39th  that  pension 
funds  should  be  substituted  for  the  savings  funds  which  had  been  created 
in  their  favor.  Gratuitous  instruction  was  not  established  universally, 
but  only  for  those  unable  to  pay  (art.  24),  and  (art.  36)  for  all  classes  in 
those  schoob  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  commune  itself.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  annual  budget  should  open  credits  to  encourage  the 
authors  of  books  useful  in  primary  instruction,  to  found  such  institutions 
as  Sunday  schools,  schools  in  the  workshops  or  factories,  and  libraries  of 
usefld  books.  Finally  permission  was  granted  to  every  commune  number- 
ing more  than  eight  hundred  souls  able  to  discharge  the  costs,  to  open  a 
girls'  school,  but  no  salary  was  guaranteed  to  the  teachers.  A  salary 
of  400  to  500  francs  has  since  then  been  appointed  for  female  teachers 
in  girls'  schools. 
.    YiThat  were  the  results  of  this  law?    In  1850  there  were  in  France 
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84,428  communal  boys'  schools  or  mixed  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,923,359  pupils,  of  which  682,326  were  admitted  without  payment  In 
1852  there  were  36,108  communal  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,258,552, 
of  which  910,169  receiired  gratuitous  instruction.  This  was  an  increase 
of  335,193,  of  which  237,843  paid  nothing. 

But  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  primary  schools  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  department,  and  the  government  now  attempted  to  di- 
minish them.  The  decree  of  December  81,  1858,  accomplished  this  by 
indirectly  reducing  the  amount  paid  the  instructors,  providing  that  no  one 
should  receive  the  appointment  of  teacher  (itutituieur)  until  he  had  served 
three  years  as  teacher  adjunct  (suppUant)^  and  the  latter  was  to  be  paid 
not  600,  but  400  to  500  francs.  Moreover,  schools  numbering  not  more 
than  forty  scholars  might  be  taught  by  female  teachers  at  the  same  salary 
as  the  teachers  adjunct,  and  the  prefects  could  fix  annually,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  cantonal  delegates,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  who  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools. 

We  have  seen  that  primary  instruction  was,  in  1850,  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  rectors.  By  a  decree  of  March  9,  1852,  they  acquired 
the  right  of  personally  appointing  those  who  were  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge.  But  the  inspection  of  primary  instructioQ 
requires  that  its  innumerable  details  shall  be  closely  watched,  and  when 
the  academies  were  reduced  from  eighty-six  to  sixteen,  the  government, 
finding  that  the  new  rectors  would  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their 
schools,  by  law  of  June  21,  1854,  transferred  the  authority  exercised  by 
them  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments,  in  whose  hands  it  now  remuns. 

There  was  the  additional  reason  asserted  fer  this  step,  that  in  a  country 
exercising  the  privilege  of  universal  suffrage,  the  primary  school  system 
was  of  high  political  importance  and  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  those  in 
whose  hands  lies  the  keeping  of  social  order,  the  prefects.  TTie  presidency 
of  the  old  academic  council,  and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  direct  the  popular  schools  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  the  public 
peace  and  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  were  given  to  them.  This  change  in 
supervision  was  at  first  very  distasteful  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  who  pre- 
ferred the  paternal  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors  to  that  of  strangers  foreign 
to  their  habits  and  their  spirit  The  intellectoal  direction  of  the  schoob 
very  properly  rests  with  the  rectors,  since  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  scholars  and  the'  systems  of  education,  and  the  books 
employed. 

In  the  meantime  the  system  of  adjunct  teachers  worked  badly,  the 
-teachers,  receiving  only  400  or  500  francs  without  being  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  other  sources  of  profit,  became  dissatisfied,  and  after  the 
required  ten  years  period  abandoned  public  instruction  to  engage  in  other 
business.  Accordingly  the  law  was  gradually  modified  and  repealed. 
First,  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  adjunct  were  fixed  at  500  francs  (July 
20,  1858,  Rouland,  minister);  then  the  title  and  the  attendant  reduction 
of  pay  were  aboli^ed  (Dec.  29,  1860).    In  1858»  as  a  tet-off  for  the  re« 
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dnctions  made  in  the  salaries  of  the  younger  teachers,  those  of  the  older 
had  been  raised  to  700  francs  after  five  years  of 'service,  and  800  after 
ten,  and  these  were  continued  even  after  the  obnoxious  regulation  for 
which  they  had  been  intended  to  compensate,  was  abolLshod.  More  than 
this,  by  a  decree  of  April  19,  1862,  the  salaries  of  those  teachers  who 
were  particulariy  zealous  and  successftil  and  had  served  fifteen  ycars^  were 
raised  to  900  ftancs.  At  the  present  time,  then,  every  teacher  receives  a 
gradual  increase  of  pay  from  600  to  900  francs  in  fifteen  years. 

By  a  decree  of  April  19,  1862  (M.  Rouland,  minister),  graduates  of  the 
primary  normal  schools  who  had  been  educated  at  the  exi)cnse  of  the 
general  government  or  of  the  departments,  received  a  donation  of  100 
francs  to  pay  their  expenses  to  the  place  to  which  they  should  be  sum- 
moned. By  a  decree  of  September  4,  186S  (M  Duruy,  minister),  the 
poor  communes  were  assisted  in  procuring  the  fbmiture  necessary'  for  the 
teacher  and  his  family,  for  which  he  had  previously  often  been  compelled 
to  run  into  debt. 

The  number  of  inspectors  was,  in  1868,  raised  to  370,  one  for  each 
arrondissement,  having  been  300  in  1851,  and  afterwards  280.  Their  pay 
was  fh)m  1,200  to  2,000  francs,  not  more  than  two-tliinls  rising  above 
1,200.  In  1858  (June  21,  M.  Rouland,  minister),  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  equal  in  number,  and  their  salaries  were  fixed  at  1,600,  2,000, 
and  2,400,  the  result  being  that  most  of  the  places  were  immediately  filled. 
Since  then  they  have  been  raised  (July  8,  1864)  to  2,000  and  2,400,  only 
two  classes  being  formed,  and  again  to  2,000,  2,400,  and  2,600.  To  the 
inspectors  is  due  the  progress  made  in  popular  teaching  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  this  increase  of  salary  is  well  deserved. 

The  erection  of  new  school  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  the  old, 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  government  by  subsidies  amounting  on  an 
average  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  expense,  assistance  being  given  in  1863 
to  674  communes,  in  1864  to  530,  in  1865  to  864,  in  1866  to  904.  The 
total  sum  of  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  during  these  four  years, 
has  amounted  to  6,827,887  francs.  There  are  now,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1865,  27,642  schools  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  communes, 
and  10,744  in  buildings  not  their  property;  of  the  first  only  19,398  are 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  the  others  are  in  no  wise  suitable,  or  suitable 
in  certain  respects  only,  as  for  class-rooms  or  teachers'  dwellings. 

To  complete  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  primary  education  it  must  be 
made  accessible  to  all.  Education  in  France  is  not  gratuitous,  but  a  law 
of  1850  had  declared  that  all  poor  children  should  receive  instruction  free 
of  charge.  M.  Fortonl,  and  afler  him  M.  Rouland,  attempted  to  reconcile 
this  provision  with  that  of  the  decree  of  1853  that  the  number  of  pupils 
admitted  to  gratuitous  instruction  should  be  limited,  but  without  success ; 
this  limitation  shut  out  many  poor  pupils  from  the  schools,  and  the  law 
was  infringed  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter.  M.  Duruy  ordered  that  the 
rigor  of  this  exclusion  should  be  relaxed,  expressing  the  wish,  in  the  Em- 
peror's name,  that  no  single  pupil  should  be  excluded  on  account  of  pov- 
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erty.  Finally  (March  28,  186C)  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  1853  were 
restored,  and  at  present,  to  enter  a  communal  school  it  is  only  necessary 
for  a  pupil  to  bring  a  note  from  the  mayor  recommending  the  insertion  of 
his  name  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  admitted. 

(7.)  It  remains  to  inquire  what  influence  has  been  exerted  on  the 
march  of  primary  instruction,  by  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  the  charitable  zeal  of 
religious  communities. 

On  the  l^t  January,  1864,  there  were  818  communes  without  schools. 
France  possessed  20,703  special  schools  for  boys,  14,0^9  special  schools 
for  girls,  and  1 7,683  **  mixed  schools."  These  schools  were  attended  by 
3,413,830  pupils,  viz:  2,053,614  boys,  and  1,360,156  girls.  There  were, 
in  the  number,  1,312,269  free  or  gratuitous  pupils. 

These  numbers,  which  applied  to  the  public  schools  only,  equalled 
within  200,000  children,  the  school  population  of  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  on  the  Ist  January,  1868. 

They  showed  in  a  striking  manner  that  since  the  law  of  the  15th  March, 
1850,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  changes  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence, 
in  some  respects  hurtful,  primary  instruction  had  not  ceased  to  make  pro- 
gress. In  the  two  years  which  followed,  the  progress,  far  from  ceasing, 
was  rather  accelerated,  as  proved  by  the  report  of  the  minister  on  the  state 
of  public  instruction  on  the  first  of  January,  1866. 

At  that  time,  there  were  only  694  communes  instead  of  818,  which 
were  without  all  means  of  instruction.  There  were  38,629  public  schools 
for  boys  or  mixed  schools,  and  14,721  communal  schools  for  girls — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  905  new  schools  had  been  created.  The 
attendance  had  increased  by  63,712  children  of  both  sexes,  which  had 
raised  the  number  of  pupils  from  3,413,830,  to  3,477,542.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  extension  of  gratuitous  instruction  had  raised  the  num- 
ber of  free  pupils  to  1,366,360,  with  an  increase  of  54,091  compared  with 
1863. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  division  of  the  public  schools  between 
the  lay  teachers  and  the  members  of  religious  associations  devoted  to  in- 
struction: in  1864,  there  were  41,959  lay  schools,  viz:  19,044  for  boys, 
16,516  mixed,  and  6,399  for  girls.  These  contained  2,340,344  children 
of  both  sexes,  of  whom  704,028  pay  no  fee.  There  were  11,391  schools 
directed  by  religious  communities,  viz :  1,970  for  boys,  1,099  mixed, 
and  8,322  for  girls.  They  have  1,137,198  pupils,  oC  whom  662,332  are 
gratuitous. 

In  1863,  the  religious  communities  directed  only  11,099  public  schools 
for  both  sexes;  in  1862,  only  10,862;  in  1850,  only  6,464.  They  are 
therefore  making  progress,  and,  when  we  go  back  seventeen  years,  this 
progress  seems  considerable.  However,  two  points  are  to  be  noted  :  the 
first,  that  the  increase  is  principally  in  the  girls'  schools,  of  which  only 
5^237  in  1850  were  directed  by  nuns;  the  second,  that  according  to  the 
reports  of  inspection,  summed  up  in  the  statistics  of  primaiy  instruction 
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in  1S63,  oot  of  8,0SS  communal  schools  for  bojs  or  mixed  schools,  confided 
to  religious  communities,  1,066  were  well  kept,  957  modentcl/  well,  while 
onljr  68  had  been  judged  really  inferior ;  that  out  of  8,061  schools  for  girls, 
2,898  were  well  kept,  2,G30  moderately  well,  only  155  inferior.  The  good 
schools,  therefore,  far  outnumber  the  bad.  In  the  majority  of  schools  gov- 
erned by  the  religious  associations,  they  have  justified  the  confidence  of 
the  municipal  councils,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  choice 
of  these  councils,  nor  especially  regret  it,  even  while  expressing  the  wish 
that  the  associations  may  use  all  their  efforts  to  reform  the  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  in  some  of  their  establishments. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  primary  schools  collectively.  To  the  8,477,542 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools,  add  958,928  who  are  received  in 
the  private  schools,  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  4,436,470  children  of  both 
sexes,  who  in  1865,  had  the  benefit  of  primary  instruction.  How  many 
remain  who  are  deprived  of  all  instruction  ?  That  is  diflicult  to  establish 
positively.  The  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  administration  seem  to  prove 
that  out  of  about  four  millions  of  children,  aged  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years,  who  exist  in  France,  nearly  700,000  do  not  appear  in  the  schools. 
But  there  must  be  dedi^ed  from  this  number,  the  children  taught  at  home, 
or  in  establishments  of  secondary  instruction.  Their  number  are  esti- 
mated at  260,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  oflicial  documents  do  not  place 
the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  pass  their  early  years  in  desti- 
tution and  ignorance,  above  440,000. 

But  these  figures  do  not  express  the  actual  results  of  the  course  of 
primary  instruction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  received  it,  so  well 
as  the  annual  tables  published  by  the  minister  of  war  respecting  the  young 
men  affected  by  the  recruiting  law.  In  1829,  out  of  282,985  conscripts, 
149,824,  that  is,  more  than  52  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write;  in 
1847,  the  proportion  had  diminished  to  38  per  cent.;  in  1865,  to  less  than 
25  per  cent.  Such  facts  prove  that  the  devotion  and  experience  of  so 
many  enlightened  ministers,  so  many  charitable  associations,  so  many  noble 
men,  who  have  labored  to  diffuse  primary  instruction  in  the  most  humble 
ranks,  have  not  been  lavished  in  vain.  And  yet  it  is  sad  to  think,  that 
after  all  such  efforts,  a  quarter  of  the  population  remains  unacquainted 
with  the  most  simple  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

The  situation  presents  itself  under  the  same  aspect  when  we  observe 
the  number  of  persons  married  recently  who  were  unable  to  sign  the  act 
of  their  marriage,  lliere,  again,  progress  is  at  the  same  time  perceptible 
and  slow.  Foot  by  foot  ignorance  disputes  the  ground  with  instruction 
and  intelligence.  Thus,  in  1866,  out  of  581,138  couples,  there  were  194,- 
407  who  could  not  write,  viz:  75,208  men,  and  119,199  women;  that  is, 
an  average  of  25.88  per  cent,  of  men,  and  41.02  of  women,  and  a  general 
average  of  33.45  of  the  total  number. 

Under  the  sad  impression  of  such  results,  the  minister  (M.  I>uruy) 
proposed  to  the  Emperor,  1863,  to  make  a  law  which  would  oblige  all 
heads  of  families  to  procure  at  least  primary  instruction  for  their  childreii. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  proposition  had  been  made  as  the 
most  direct  remedy  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  But  under  no  regime, 
within  half  a  century,  had  its  partisans  succeeded  in  Introducing  it  into 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  Scarcely  discussed  in  1833,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  project  of  a  law  on  primary  instruction,  it  had  been  rejected 
in  1850  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on  its  thorough  revision  by  a 
large  miyority  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  opponents  of  obligatory 
instruction  accused  it  of  attacking  the  rights  of  the  heads  of  families,  and 
of  being  a  concealed  menace  against  the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  vain 
was*quoted  the  example  of  foreign  nations ;  the  answer  was,  the  customs  of 
France  are  not  those  of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  that  in  France  the 
system  of  obligation  has  only  two  historical  antecedents,  both  odious  to 
the  country :  the  first,  the  edict  of  1724  against  the  Protestants,  whom  re- 
ligious intolerance  wished  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools;  the  second,^  revolutionary  decree  dated  from  the  most  horrible 
days  of  the  Convention.  The  proposition  of  the  minister  did  not  be- 
Qome  a  law,  but  it  served  to  awaken  public  opinion,  and  thus  resulted 
to  the  advantage  of  popular  education.  Those  who  had  oombatted  most 
energetiqally  the  plan  to  render  attendance  at  school  obligatory  for  all  chil- 
dren who  did  not  reeeive  instruction  at  home,  felt  tlbe  necessity  of  taking 
away  every  pretext  for  this  project,  either  by  multiplying  around  them  the 
means  q£  instruction,  or  using  their  infiuence  to  induce  families  not  to 
allow  their  children  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Such  is  the  career  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself  engaged  to-day.  If  it  pursues  it  with  firmness^  it 
will,  by  the  mere  force  of  example  and  persuasion^  more  surely  than  by 
oonstnunt^  attain  the  go«L 

AduU  Instruction, 

(8.)  It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  most  children  leave  school  imme- 
diately after  their  first  communion,  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  the  very 
period  when  their  minds  demand  the  most  care,  and  when  they  can  be  the 
most  successfully  cultivated.  During  the  years  which  follow  they  cease 
to  acquire  new  knowledge,  and  many  soon  forget  the  few  things  which  they 
have  already  learned.  As  soon  as  primary  instruction  in  France  had  made 
some  progress,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  opening  courses  for  adults,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  instruction  of  some,  and  to  commence,  if  necessary, 
that  of  others.^  The  courses  for  adults  figure  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sta- 
tistics prepared  in  1837,  by  M.  de  Salvandy.  There  were  then  1,856, 
attended  by  36,966  persons;  in  1840,  there  were  3,4t)3;  in  1843,  6,434; 
on  the  1st  January,  1848,  6,877.  In  1848  and  the  following  years,  their 
number  sensibly  diminished.    The  club  was  then  coming  into  competition 

- —  ■  I  ■  ■ ■  - -  — —  —  , 

*Tlie  flnt  aohool  fbr  adults  was  fimnded  in  Paris  in  1820,  by  M.  Delakaye ;  ths  second  te 
1821, 1^  M.  Saragai,  and  fchz«e  more  in  1822.  In  1829  Paris  had  12  solnols  attended  by  botb> 
warn.  In  18W  an- evening  scImmI  was  opaned  by  the  Christian  Brother*.  Inl888  M.  Gnisot 
alloded  to  them  in  an  order  of  the  department,  and  in  1835  they  were  fiumally  recognised  and 
aided  by  ehe  government ;  and  in  1867  (law  of  April  10),  they  were  incorporated  into  tlM  sebool 
of  the  eoanlfj. 
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vith  the  nIioqI,  And  the  rerolutionary  agitatioo  left  the  workmen  neither 
the  leiiure  nor  the  desire  to  come  peaceably,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
nt  down  beiore  a  master  to  hear  his  lessons. 

When  quiet  was  reestablished,  the  courses  for  adults  came  back  into 
fiiTor  but  slowly.  In  1863,  there  were  only  4,294,.  receiving  120,647  pu- 
pils; but  dating  from  that  moment,  tlicy  increased  in  number.  During 
the  winter  1864-1865,  there  were  7,855  adult  courses,  attended  by  187,615 
pupils.  During  the  winter  1865-1866,  there  were  24,686  opened  in  22,947 
commutes,  through  the  devotion  of  the  instructors. 

The  audience  of  these  courses  was  composed  of  42,567  women  and  552,o 
989  men,  **  of  whom  the  largest  number,"  as  M.  Duruy  observed  at  a 
school  celebration,  **  had  arrived  at  the  ago  when  experience  makes  most 
keen  the  regret  for  neglected  or  lost  opportunities  of  instruction."  It  is 
by  snch  efforts  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  studious  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  population,  that  the  scourge  of  ignorance  will  be  suc- 
cessfully combatted  in  adults,  and  that  the  knowledge  necessary  to  all 
will  be  spread  among  those  who  do  not  now  possess  it.  Nor  has  this  pro- 
gressive movement  ceased.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1867,  there  were 
82,000  adult  courses,  attended  by  830,000  auditors.  The  government, 
which  has  encourged  the  work  by  public  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
structors, has  attempted  to  encourage  it  by  pecuniary  allowances  also, 
intended  on  the  one  hand,  to  reward  the  labor  of  the  master,  and  on  the 
other,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  courses.  A  cre<lit  of  160,000  francs  was 
opened,  to  this  end,  in  the  budget  of  1867,  which  was  increased  to  500,000 
francs  in  the  budget  for  1868. 

r 

Normal  Schools^ — Methods, — Uhraries, 

(9.)  Experience  and  reason  showing  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  good 
teachers  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  methods,  without  giving  them 
practice  in  model  institutions,  normal  schools  have  been  created.  The 
first  was  founded  at  Strasbourg  in  1810,  by  Count  Lezay  de  Mamesia, 
then  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
had  projected  a  vast  establishment  which  was  to  furnish  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  government  of  the  restoration,  guided  by  the 
same  views,  encouraged  the  foundation  of  primary  normal  schools  in  the 
departments.  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  June  28, 
1833,  there  were  in  France  forty-seven  schools  of  this  description,  a  num- 
ber which  the  new  law  would  in  time  have  raised  to  seventy-five. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  objections  were  made  to  the  system,  on  the 
ground  that  while  the  real  office  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  schools 
was  to  impart  the  most  elementary  instruction,  the  course  pursued  in  the 
normal  schools  included  too  many  subjects,  and  treated  some  of  them  in  a 
more  exhaustive  manner  than  was  necessary.  This  objection  made  a  pro- 
found impression,  and  after  the  preparation  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850, 
its  authors  were  led  to  believe  that  the  normal  schools  were  not  essentially 
necessary  institutions,  and  that  they  were,  in  some  points  of  view,  danger^ 
ous.    Consequently  they  proposed,  not  to  suppress  them,  but  to  recruit  th« 
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teachers  from  a  certain  number  of  papil-teacbers,  who  were  to  receiye 
their  training  in  the  best  communal  schools.  This  plan  has  not  succeeded 
well.  The  majority  of  the  normal  schools  have  been  retained,  and  nam* 
ber  (1865)  seventj-six,  while  there  are  only  twenty-four  pupiKteacher 
schools,  scattered  through  the  departments  of  the  High  Alps,  the  Anrey- 
ron,  of  the  Charente,  of  the  Dr6me,  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  of  the  Tarn,  of 
the  Varet  of  the  Haute-Yienne. 

But  the  organization  of  the  normal  schools  has  undei^gone  important 
changes.  The  age  of  admission 'was  (March  24, 1851)  raised  to  et^tteeo, 
and  the  period  of  study  extended  fh)m  two  to  three  years.  The  studies 
prescribed  at  the  same  time,  are  :  morals,  religion,  reading,  writing,  French, 
ciphering,  weights  and  measures,  and  religious  singing ;  the  following  are 
optional :  arithmetic  with  practical  operations,  history  and  geography,  phys- 
ics and  natural  history  applicable  to  common  life,  elementary  instruction  on 
agriculture,  industry  and  hygiene,  surveying,  leveling,  linear  drawing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  director  is  charged  with  the  principal  part  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  for  the  rest  and  for  the  surveillance,  he  is  assisted  by  two  masten, 
who  live  in  the  building.  There  is  also  a  chaplain.  Other  teachers,  ex- 
cept for  singing,  are  not  allowed. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  reguladons  of  the  schools : 

The  age  of  entering  has  been  lowered  to  sixteen  (July  2,  1866),  because 
the  choice  of  a  profession  is,  in  the  country,  made  at  a  period  earlier  thail 
eighteen,  and  the  normal  school  would  have  had  no  pupils  had  not  the 
rule  been  already  dispensed  with  by  the  minister. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries  have  been  increased. 
There  are  now  in  many  schools,  three  masters.  The  salaries  of  the  di- 
rectors are  from  2,400  to  8,600  francs ;  of  the  masters,  from  1,200  to  2,000. 
These  functionaries  are  divided  into  three  classes  of  equal  numbers.  (Sep- 
tember 4,  1868,  and  Oct.  1,  1866.) 

Thirdly,  the  qplional  branches  are  taught  during  the  second,  or  even 
the  first  year,  and  not  delayed  until  the  third,  the  pupils  not  being  kept, 
as  formeriy,  upon  matters  fkmiliar  to  them,  during  two  whole  years. 

Fourthly,  the  normal  schools  have  been  associated  in  making  such  me- 
teorological observations  in  their  localities  as  they  were  considered  capable 
of^  as  hail,  snow,  rain,  winds,  water-spouts,  and  hurricanes.  Their  obser- 
vations are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  imperial  observatory.     (Aug.  IS,  '64.) 

Fifthly,  the  limits  of  the  musical  teaching  have  been  defined,  and  instnic- 
tion  of  this  sort  is  given  during  the  whole  three  years,  five  hours  per  week 
being  allotted  to  lessons  in  music  and  elementary  singing,  no  instruments 
but  the  organ,  the  harmonium,  and  the  plana     (Jan.  80,  1865.) 

Finally,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  agricultora)  coarse. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  a  large  piece  of  land  attached,  where  the  popOa 
are  exercised  in  the  ordinary  culture  of  gardens  and  orchards,  widi  the 
assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  iriio  also  imparts  theo- 
retical instruction.  These  exercises  have  been  (Dec.  22,  1864)  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  general  inspectors  of  agricultare,  arranged  for 
•ach  of  the  three  years  of  the  coarse,  and  made  obligatory  (July  2, 1866). 
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SmkfeetM  and  MetMods  of  Insiructiofu 

Tb  tliB  modificadont  introduced  into  the  normal  wrluM^  correspt^ 
tlw  aiialo|;o«i8  changes  in  the  srstem  of  teaching  punned  in  the  primary 
■ehodli.  The  law  of  1850.  like  that  of  1833.  re(]uired  morals  and  religion* 
readiiig,  writing,  cvpherins.  and  weights  and  meaMires,  to  he  taught. 
Bat  while  more  precisely  determining  (article  23)  the  higher  o}Uional 
bimiidiet,  it  was  silent  upon  the  turn  which  ought  to  he  given  to  primary 
untmctioD  in  particular  localities,  and  seemed  therefore  to  tacitly  inu^rdict 
nch  additions.  Nevertheless,  in  several  schools,  the  instructors  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  families,  added  to  the  course  Uraoi-hes  which  tlioy  i>u<:ht 
not  to  have  touched,  and  in  place  of  the  usual  lessons  in  arithmetic,  linear 
drawing,  and  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  they  taught  giHMiietry, 
algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  ornamental  drawing,  ai-counts,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  even  the  elements  of  Latin.  This  transgression  of  bounds 
was  particulariy  practised  in  the  schools  condui*ted  by  the  religious  corpo- 
rations, as  that  at  Passy,  which  in  a  tew  years  became  y^ry  tlourishing, 
and  government  paid  no  attention  to  the  iHiniplaints  made  against  them 
by  the  teachers  in  the  secular  school,  nay,  it  rather  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
courage these  developments  of  popular  instruction.  Furthermore,  in  arti- 
cle 9  of  a  law  dating  June  21, 1865,  the  former  regulation  was  amendiHl,  and 
the  teachers  expressly  authorized  to  add  to  the  course  drawing  of  orna- 
ments and  from  models,  the  modem  languages,  and  elementary  gt*ometry. 
This  favorable  disposition,  cherished  by  both  government  and  piH>pIe,  was 
of  particular  profit  to  agricultural  studies,  which  have  gradually  spn^ad, 
and  are  now  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  in  577  schools  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurthe,  803  in  that  of  the  Yonnc,  286  in  thiU'  of  the 
Haute-Sa6ne,  250  in  that  of  the  Meuse,  233  in  that  of  the  North,  and  in 
all,  5,572  schools.  Besides,  there  are  26,220  schools  with  an  adjoining 
garden,  where  the  teachers  find  recreation  and  the  pupils  profit  Muny 
have  ac(}uired  sufficient  skill  in  gardening  to  obtain  medals  in  the  comiHs 
titionsof  the  district.  Wise  efforts  of  the  government  hav6  sec^ondinl  those 
measures  of  private  zeal.  By  a  decree  of  February  11,  1867,  a  coniniis- 
iion  has  been  instituted,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works  and  Com- 
merce, to  investigate  and  propose  the  measures  necessary  to  develop  ai<T]. 
enltural  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  adult  schools  of  the 
rural  districts. 

The  pupib  were  formerly  exercised  in  spelling ;  now,  as  soon  as  they 

know  the  syllables,  they  are  taught  to  read  entire  words ;  in  writing,  thoy 

are  assisted  as  to  the  form,  position,  and  slope  of  the  letters,  by  many  varied 

copies;   and  in  history,  geography,  and  even  for  arithmetic,  the  h(>lps 

addressed  to  the  eye  have  infinitely  multiplied,  fh>m  the  pictures  which 

are  used  in  the  children's  asylums  to  represent  the  principal  facts  of  sacred 

lustory,  to  immense  tablets  on  which  are  figured  all  the  essential  parts  of 

tiie  metrical  system. 

Of  the  fimr  modes  of  instmctioB  reoentlr  in  TOffue,  the  LidiTidual  and 
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the  Simultaneous,  the  mutual  and  the  mixed ;  the  mutual  and  individual 
haviB  almost  disappeared.  Of  the  mutual  system,  in  which  the  most  capa^ 
ble  and  advanced  pupils  teach  the  classes,  there  were  in  1837, 1,557,  private 
and  public;  in  1840,  only  1,057 ;  in  1850,  less  than  600,and  they  are  now 
so  few  that  they  have  disappeared  from  the  statistics.  The  individual 
system  was  practised  in  1837  by  11,520  teachers  of  both  sexes,  public  and 
private  ;  in  1840,  by  7,347  ;  in  1843,  by  3,172.  The  mixed  method  is  the 
one  almost  exclusively  used  to-day,  the  children  being  divided  in  general 
into  three  divisions,  according  to  their  age  and  degree  of  instruction,  all 
the  pupils  of  one  division  receiving  instruction  at  once.  If  there  are  any 
who  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  these  classes,  they  are  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  best  pupil  in  the  school. 

Vigorous  and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  banish  idle  subtle- 
ties from  primary  instruction,  which  render  it  fatiguing  to  the  children 
and  unexceptable  to  their  parents,  and  to  give  it  a  simple  and  practical 
character.  With  this  intent  the  following  directions  in  substance  were 
addressed  by  M.  Rouland  to  the  directors,  August  20,  1857  : 

In  religious  instruction,  the  teacher  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  useful 
assistance  of  the  cure,  and  confine  his  own  teaching  to  the  catechism  and 
the  gospel. 

Sacred  history  ought  to  be  presented  under  the  form  of  a  recital,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  biographies  of  those  men  whose  histor}-  the  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  with,  the  recital  being  interrupted  by  such  interrogations  as 
will  hold  the  attention. 

Reading  ought  to  be  made  an  intellectual  exercise,  the  first  care  being 
that  the  exercise  be  conducted  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  and  then 
that  tlie  pupil  acauire  the  habit  of  taking  note  of  all  the  words  and  of 
every  thought  When  a  piece  has  been  read,  the  teacher  ought  to  re-read 
it,  with  the  proper  pronunciation,  tone,  and  inflection.  He  ought  to  ques- 
tion the  pupils  upon  the  sense  of  particular  phrases,  and  the  orthography 
of  particular  words. 

Tlie  object  of  the  lessons  in  penmanship  is  not  to  form  professors  of  cal- 
ligraphy, nor  to  teach  difficult  feats  with  the  pen,  but  to  make  the  children 
write  rapidly  and  legibly. 

In  grammar,  metaphysical  and  abstract  analyses  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Every  child  brings  with  him  the  unconscious  habit  of  correctly  using  gen- 
ders, numbers,  and  conjugations,  and  the  object  should  be  to  cause  him  to 
do  this  intelligently  instead  of  mechanically.  Let  the  teacher  read  a  clear 
and  simple  phrase,  assunt  himself  that  the  pupils  have  well  grasped  its ' 
sense,  and  then  explain  the  part  that  each  word  takes  in  the  construction 
of  the  phrase.  Afterwards  he  can  give  the  sentence  out  to  be  copied. 
Tlius  are  combined  a  lesson  in  orthography  and  one  in  practical  logic. 
This  is  the  only  sort  of  analysis  allowed  in  mese  schools ;  being  addressed 
at  once  to  the  sense  and  to  the  words,  it  is  productive  in  g(X)d  results, 
while  when  addressed  only  to  the  memory,  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  time. 

Those  everlasting  dictations,  with  the  ambitious  name  of  logical  analy- 
ses, are  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  only  to  disgust  the  pupil  with  all  tliat 
relates  to  the  study  of  language,  as  is  also  all  extensive  nomenclature 
which  is  always  illv  understood ;  if  possible,  no  grammar  is  to  be  used. 
Such  memorizmg  of  abstract  formulas  is  useless  for  the  future  artisan,  and 
is  moreover  unacceptable  to  his  parents.  Dictation  exercises,  wisely  gra- 
dated, analysed  with  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  of  the 
words,  and  to  the  orthography,  having  for  subject  some  historical  fact. 
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Bome  useful  thought,  a  family  letter,  a  nternoire,  an  account  of  an  alTuIr; 
inch  ought  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Uiu  course  of  instruction  in  language  pur-, 
fueJ  in  the  primari'  schools. 

The  lessons  upon  arithiuctic  ou^^ht  to  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  while  a  practical  turn  should  be  given  to  the  pmblems,  the 
teacher  drawing  them  from  the  conditions  of  real  life.  **  JThus  science 
becomes  a  kind  of  popular  lo;^ie/' 

In  geography,  the  point  of  departure  should  be  the  villaj;o,  canton, 
aiTondis8i*ment,  or  department,  coiuiectin^  with  the  geographical  lessons 
hints  U)x>n  the  historical,  administrative,  industrial,  and  agricultural  facts 
connecting  themselves  with  the  places  treated  of. 

Tliis  course,  not  calculated  indeed  to  form  savants,  but  useful  workmen, 

was  again  recommended  by  M.  Duruy,  October  7,  1866 : 

Tlie  questions  in  grammar  must  Iks  reduced  to  certain  simple  and  short 
defmitions  and  fundamental  niles,  illustrated  by  exam[)les ;  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  expands,  tliey  should  be  taught  beautiful  passa<^s 
taken  from  French  literature,  and  made  to  understand  at  first  the  meaiung 
of  the  whole,  and  then  the  fine  shades  of  the  nieaninty  of  the  diilerent 
words ;  and  at  a  later  period  tlie  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  inversions, 
and  even  the  licenses  of  genius,  should  be  noted,  and  more  attention  bo 
paid  to  the  logical  character  of  the  passages  than  to  all  that  rubl)ish  of  ab- 
stractions and  formulas  with  whi(;li  the  memory  is  so  of\en  loaded  without 
profiting  tlie  intelligence.  L'llomond  said,  twenty-five  years  ago,  **  Meta- 
physics do  not  answer  the  needs  ot  the  child,  and  the  best  elementary  book 
IS  the  voice  of  the  master,  who  varies  his  lessons  and  the  manner  otjpresent- 
ing  them,  according  to  tlie  needs  of  tliose  whom  he  juldresses."  Tlie  best 
method  is  that  which  most  exercises,  without  fatiguing  tlie  children  ;  that 
which,  while  it  trains  their  memory,  charges  it  only  with  thin<rs  useful  to 
be  remembered ;  that  which  presents  them  no  abstract  rule  in  its  isolation, 
but  makes  tliem  comprehend  its  utility  by  a  pro]x*r  application ;  in  short, 
that  method  which  l>est  teaches  them  to  undersUind. 

By  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  the  geography  and  history  of  France  wcro 
added  to  the  obligatory  course  of  primary  instruction. 

Books  are  as  imi)ort<ant  in  the  great  work  of  education,  as  teachers,  and 
efforts  have  been  made,  therefore,  to  connecrt  libraries  with  the  sch(X)ls, 
particularly  with  those  in  the  country.  The  syston^^as  organize<l  by  a 
decree  of  M.  lUmland,  dating  June  1,  1862.  Tlie  books  are  the  property 
of  the  commune,  but  arc  placed  under  the  care  of  the  tca(.*liers  and  in  tlie 
rooms  of  the  school.  The  choice  of  them  is  confided  to  the  primary  in- 
spector and  the  academy  inspector. 

They  comprise  two  classes  of  books;    1,  the  classics,  reading-books 
class-books,  and  arithmetics,  to  Im*  lent  to  poor  pupils  gratuitously,  and  to 
others  for  a  small  sum  ;  2,  books  of  general  reading,     llie  books  included 
in  this  last  class  are  furnished  by  the  Minister,  or  by  the  general  council, 
or  from  private  gifls,  or  by  other  means  peculiar  to  individual  cases. 

Tliere  were,  January  1,  1865,  8,928  school  libraries,  pos8eF>ing  982,516 
volumes,  being  677,107  class-books,  and  805,409  books  of  general  reading 
for  adults  and  families.     In  the  year  1864, 179,267  volumes  were  lent  out. 

In/ant  Asylums  and  Schools, 

(10.)  Mademoiselle  de  Pastoret  attcmpte<l  the  formation  of  asylums  as 
early  as  1808,  but  the  attempt  was  not  crowned  with  success  until  1827, 
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when  M.  Cochin  secured  an  establishment  of  this  sort  to  the  twelfth  arron- 
dissement  of  Paris.  In  1887,  there  were  261  in  172  communes,  receiving 
«9,5U  children;  in  1840,  555;  1843,  1,489;  1848,  1,861;  1850,  1,735. 

The  decree  of  May  16, 1864,  placed  them  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress,  and  created  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  a  central  com- 
mittee of  patronage  for  the  propagation  and  superintendence  of  these 
asylums.  This  committee  put  forth,  in  1855,  a  decree  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  these  asylums,  as  to  the  age,  pay,  and  required 
qualifications  of  those  having  charge  of  them. 

The  asylums  are  public  and  private,  receiving  and  caring  for  the  moral 
and  physical  development  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two  to  seven 
years  of  age.  The  instruction  given  consists  of  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  of  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  the  manual 
occupations  and  other  matters  appropriate  to  this  age ;  the  singing  of 
hymns ;  moral  and  physical  training. 

The  rooms  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor ;  they  are  floored  and  well 
lighted,  if  possible  on  both  sides,  with  moveable  windows.  The  allotted 
space  gives  to  each  child  at  least  two  cubical  feet  of  air.  Near  by  is  a  cov- 
ered yard  where  the  meals  and  exercise  are  to  be  taken.  No  asylum  is 
opened  until  the  academical  inspector  has  ascertained  that  these  condition* 
are  complied  with,  and  no  child  is  admitted  without  a  medical  certificate 
of  vaccination  and  freedom  from  contagious  disorders.  They  are  subject 
to  regular  weekly  or  semi-weekly  medical  inspection,  and  in  eyery  acad- 
emy there  is  an  inspectress,  paid  by  the  government,  to  inspect  all  the 
public  or  private  asylums  in  that  academy.  Besides,  there  are  two  dele- 
gates connected  with  the  central  committee,  who  go  where  they  are  called. 

The  asylums  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  ^^directrices*'  who  have 
lodging,  250  francs  salary,  and  fees  from  those  fanulies  who  are  able  to  pay. 

There  are  8,572  of  these  asylums,  of  which  1,088  are  private;  the  public 
Asylums  attended  by  844,888  children,  the  private  by  74,880,  in  all,  418,- 
768;  of  these,  807,556  pay  no  fees;  2,608  private  and  public,  with  828,460 
children,  are  directed  by  religious  orders. 

We  will  now  give  the  sums  expended  at  different  periods  for  education. 
By  the  state,  were  expended :  in  1816,  50,000  francs ;  1829, 100,000 ;  1880, 
800,0u0;  1831,  700,000;  1832,  1,000,000;  1884,1,500,000;  1835,  1,726,- 
196;  1838,  1,938,427;  1841,  2,881,868;  1844,  2,898,980;  1847,2,959,587; 
in  1848,  4,020,280  francs ;  1850,5,945,990;  1862,6,591,060. 

But  after  1848,  we  have  statistics  concerning  the  amount  expended  for 
education  by  the  communes  and  by  families.  Hiis,  with  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  state,  makes  a  total,  in  1848, of  87,874,928  francs;  1852, 
47,727,371;  1856,  48,181,888;  1860,62,505,127;  1865,  78,899,582,— not 
including  amount  paid  in  16,349  private  schools,  attendcNi  by  958,928 
children. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure,  are  salaries  of  teachers,  46,187,709  fV. 
Bent  of  school-houses  and  asvlums,  8,284,164  fr.  Repairs  of  same,  and  ex- 
penses of  printing  for  rewartfs  in  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  2,298,565  fr.  In- 
spection of  schools  and  asylums,  1,040,488  fir.  Nonnal  schools  and  courses,' 
8,700,106  fi*.  Pensions  to  old  teachers,  828,442  fr.  ExtraoftJUnary  expenses 
for  buildings,  14,561,128  fir.  '      i- 
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IT.      SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(1.)  Ovunl  nrginllrton  of  Um  Ifdei.    (2.)   FliuuiciAl  regime  and  material  dtaadoa.    (t.) 
OoBporitloQ  awl  nlarlet  of  Ura  profemon  and  teachcn     (4.)  Pit^ramoMa  of  itadtas. 
(6.)  Spadal  MtoDdaiy  inatrucUon.    (tf.)  ^nununal  college,    (i.)  Agrtgis, 

(1.)  The  existing  organization  of  secondary  instruction  in  France 
dates  from  the  law  of  Ma/  11  th,  1802.  The  central  schools  founded 
■inoe  1795  in  each  department,  had  contributed  to  raise  the  higher  stud- 
ies and  national  education  from  the  depression  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
But  these  schools,  which  had  neither  boarders  nor  interior  discipline,  and 
whose  instruction  inclmled  the  higher  parts  of  literature  and  the  sciences, 
ftnswered  but  very  imperfectly  the  object  of  their  institution  and  the  wishes 
of  fiuntlies.  The  evident  interests  of  society  called  for  an  organization 
less  deflective,  stronger,  and  more  complete.  Between  the  special  schools, 
like  those  of  law  and  medicine  which  must  represent  high  instruction,  and 
tile  primary  schools  intended  to  spread  among  all  classes  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  legislation  of  the  year  1802  aimed  to  found  intermedi- 
ate establishments,  lyceums  and  secondary  schools,  (called  since  communal 
cottegesy)  in  which  the  youth  of  the  country,  lodged  in  residences,  and  suIh 
jected,  as  in  the  ancient  collets,  to  austere  discipline,  might  devote  them- 
selves to  the  studies  which  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  liberal  professions. 

In  the  lyceums  the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  physical  sciences  were  taught.  The  num- 
ber of  professors  was  eight  at  least ;  but  it  could  be  increased,  as  well  as 
the  branches  of  instruction,  according  to  the  number  of  [)upils. 

The  administration  of  each  lyceum  was  confided  to  a  prociseur,  having 
nnder  him  a  censeur,  or  supervisor  of  the  studies,  and  a  proctor  or  steward 
to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  lyceum. 

In  their  financial  relations,  the  lyceums  were  at  their  origin  what  they  are 
to-day,  af\er  half  a  century  of  existence, — establishments  made  self-sus- 
taining with  their  own  and  the  resources  given  to  them  by  the  law. 

The  buildings,  furnished  in  t^omc  instances  by  the  state,  and  in  others 
by  the  municipalities,  were  in  general  chosen  from  those  which  had  been 
formerly  used  in  the  service  of  public  instruction. 

The  cities  were  obliged  to  provide  each  establishment  with  all  the  furni- 
ture, collections,  and  material  aids  of  instruction  niH^essary  for  150  pupils. 

The  proper  resources  of  each  lyceum  consisted  in  the  fees  for  scholars, 
paid  by  the  public  treasury  or  by  families.  The  average  price  had  been 
fixed  at  700  francs.  Six  thousand  tour  hundred  boanlers  were  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  exjiense  of  the  state.  The  government  concluded  that  **  to 
found  literary  and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid  basis,  it  was  necessary 
to  commence  with  classes  of  students,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  filling  the 
study-halls  with  professors  only." 

The  receipts  were  appropriated  as  much  to  the  expenses  of  food  and 
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support  of  the  national  pupils,  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  functionaries  and 
professors,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  establishments. 

ITie  fixed  salaries  were  arranged  as  follows : 


Lyceums  of 

Lvceums  of 
Ist  order. 

Lvceums  of 
2d  order. 

Lyceums  of 
8d  order. 

Functionaries. 

Paris. 

Pro\isor,       -        -        - 

5,000  yr. 

4,000  /r. 

3,500  yr. 

3,000  yr. 

Proctor,     -        -        - 

3,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,400 

Censor,          -        -        - 

8,500 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

Professor  of  Ist  class, 

8,000 

2,000 

1,800 

1,500 

Professor  of  2d  class,    - 

2,500 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

Professor  of  3d  class. 

2,000 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

Usher,  -        -        -        - 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

700 

Master  of  Exercises, 

900 

800 

600 

500 

From  the  amount  paid  by  families  there  was  a  reserve  of  one-tenth,  to 
form  a  common  fund,  which  was  divided  among  the  professors,  the  censor, 
and  the  proctor,  in  proportion  to  their  fixed  salaries.     They  deducted 
also,  for  the  benefit  of  each  professor,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  by 
the  day  pupils  who  attended  his  class.     Finally,  as  to  the  provisors,  the 
'  government  allowed  them  a  supplementary  salary,  calculated  according  to 
their  fixed  salary  and  their  good  administration. 
/*^  The  secondary  schools  taught  the  same  branches  as  the  lyceums,  with 
'less  development  and  thoroughness.     But  the  principal  difference  was, 
that  those  schools  were  at  the  charge  of  the  cities,  and  they  received  no 
other  subsidy  from  the  state  than  the  casual  grant  of  a  locality,  the  prom- 
ise of  free  places  for  the  most  distinguished  pupils,  and  gratuities  for  their 
y'  most  capable  masters. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  administrative  organization  which 
secondary  instruction  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  which  it  has  preserved  almost  intact  for  half  a  century.  To^ay  we 
may  say  that  this  organization  exists  in  its  essentials;  the  numerous 
changes  that  have  supervened  have  not  altered  its  foundations. 

We  will  speak  in  turn  of  the  lyceums  and  the  colleges,  dwelling  less 
upon  their  commencement  than  upon  the  vicissitudes  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  will  show  suc- 
cessively the  changes  in  their  number,  their  population,  their  financial 
regime,  the  composition  of  their  personnel^  and  especially  in  their  pro- 
grammes of  studies. 

(2.)  At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Imperial  University,  there  were 
thirty-five  lyceums  included  in  the  departments  which  form  the  present 
territory  of  France,  except  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  1810  this  number  was 
increased  to  tliirty-six  by  the  creation  of  the  lyceum  of  Avignon.  The 
classes  were  frequented  in  1809  by  9,068  pupils,  day  and  boarding  pupils, 
of  whom,  4,199  were  free  ;  in  1811,  by  10,926  pupils,  4,008  free;  in  1813,  by 
14,492  pupils,  3,500  free.  About  30,000  pupils  were  at  the  same  time  reg- 
istt'red  in  the  private  schools,  which  seemed  to  testify  that  a  large  number 
of  families  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  discipline  of  tlie  colleges  of  the  state. 
A  tax,  valued  at  the  twentieth  of  the  price  of  board,  was  levied  upon  the 
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pupils  of  each  establislimcnt,  pu})lic  or  private.  This  tax  gave  an  annual 
total  ofalMUt  1,200,000  francs,  which  were  cle]X)sited  in  the  treasury  of  the 
university. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  lyoeums  took  the  name  of  royal  colleges. 
At  Paris,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  college  of  liarcourt,  was  erected  the 
College  of  Saint  Louis ;  in  the  departments,  those  of  Tournon,  Tours,  and 
the  Puy.  The  number  of  pu])ils  increased  iMirceptihly ;  there  were  15,087, 
day  and  boanling,  in  IH'iU.  'Hie  state  then  snpjK>rt<Hl  no  more  than 
1,500  to  1,600;  but,  either  to  counterbalance  the  prejudice  which  the  re- 
duction in  this  resjiect  had  caused  against  the  royal  colleges,  ur  to  aid 
them  in  supi)orting  the  enormous  expt»nses  under  which  they  wen»  r^iuking, 
they  were  allowed,  datinir  from  1H17,  an  annual  subsidy  of  812,000  francs 
from  the  funds  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  monarchy  of  July,  ailer  the  example  of  the  Restoration,  created 
royal  colleges  in  several  cities  which  till  then  ha<l  had  only  a  couuiiunal. 
college,  llius  were  established,  from  1830  to  1847,  the  royal  colleges  of 
Audi.  Bourlnm- Vendee,  Bastia,  Saint  ttienne,  Angouleme,  Laval,  Macon, 
la  Rix*helle,  Chaumont,  Lille,  Saint  Omer,  Perigueux,  Alen/in,  and  Ven- 
dome.  Tlie  numlHT  of  these  establishments  was  thus  iucn*ased  to  fit\y- 
four.  Tliey  were  attended,  in  1847,  by  23,207  pupils,  that  is,  by  8,000 
more  than  in  1829.  The  credit  for  free  pujuls  was  found  reduced  to  700,- 
000  francs :  but  the  subsidy  of  the  state  to  the  royal  colleges  had  just 
reached  the  sum  of  1,500,000  irancs.  University  fees  no  Umger  existed; 
they  had  been  abolished  by  the  law  of  June  9th,  1844,  dating  from  the 
Ist  of  January  following. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  instructors,  their  situation  had  been  ameliorated. 
The  fixed  jwrtion'of  their  emoluments  had  not  increased,  it  is  true,  since, 
by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  the  year  1802,  the  salary  of  the  provisors  contin- 
ued to  vary  from  3,000  to  5,000  francs,  according  to  tlie  class  to  which 
they  lx'lon:^ed  ;  that  of  the  eensor?,  fi-om  1,500  to  3,500  francs;  that  of  the 
professors  of  different  onlers,  from  1,000  to  3,000  francs.  But,  on  one 
side,  the  casual  anfl  variable  iK)rtion  of  the  emoluments,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  scholars'  fees,  ha<l  incn*ased  in  a  notable  manner  with  the  num- 
ber of  jmpils;  on  another,  certain  jK'cuniary  a<lvantages  had  been  acconled 
to  the  professors  who  could  count  five  years  of  service  in  the  same  college. 
Finally,  several  t>flices  had  Iwen  advanced  from  the  thinl  class  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  the  second  to  the  first;  which  was  for  the  titulary  professors 
an  increase  of  salary.  We  do  not  spt^ak  of  the  regulations  which  assured  a 
retiring  pension  to  the  old  servants  of  the  university,  lliese  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  most  benevolent  spirit,  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  lunctionary  who  had  served  thirty-eight  years,  obtained  as  a 
pcn>ion  the  total  amount  of  his  fixed  salary  ;  and  that  one  who  was  infirm, 
could  atler  ten  years  of  service,  obtain  two-ttmths  of  this  salary ;  after  fif- 
teen vears,  three-tenths;  after  twenty  years,  four-tenths;  after  twenty-five 
vcars  the  half.  The  maximum  of  pensions  was  otherwise  fixed  at  5,000 
firancs. 
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After  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  royal  colleges  lost  their 
hame,^  and  resumed  that  of  lyceums.  Circumstances  were  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  their  prosperity;  therefore  it  declined  rapidly. 
From  1847  to  1849,  the  number  of  pupils  fell  from  23,000  to  20,000,  from 
the  inevitable  eff'ect  of  the  general  imeasiness,  and  the  loss  of  fortune  ex- 
pericnced  by  many  families.  The  following  year  it  decreased  still  more, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  granting  liberty  of  instruction,  and  the  great 
competition  which  the  colleges  met  from  private  institutions.  The  amount 
of  annuities  and  bills  paid  by  families,  was  maintained  in  1848,  at  6,204,- 
693  francs  68  centimes;  but  it  decreased  in  1849,  to  5,901,226  francs  16 
centimes;  in  1850,  to  5,792,052  francs  63  centimes;  in  1851,  to  5,229,819 
francs  24  centimes.  The  receipts  being  less,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  expenses,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  professors  the  advantages  which 
they  had  acquired  under  the  preceding  regime.  The  increase  which  had 
been  granted  in  1829,  to  professors  counting  five  years  of  service,  was  sup- 
pressed, first  by  the  decree  of  the  29th  December,  1850,  as  having  been 
deducted  fit)m  an  overplus  of  receipts  that  did  not  exist  A  short  time  af- 
terwards, another  decree,  of  the  80th  January,  1861,  suspended  the  advan- 
tages accorded  to  the  divisionary  agreghs  and  to  the  ushers.  The  indemni- 
fications for  expense  of  supply,  granted  up  to  that  time  for  the  service  of 
the  national  guard  and  the  jury,  and  the  donations  of  linen  in  favor  of  the 
provisors,  censors,  almoners,  and  stewards,  were  also  suppressed.  The 
strictest  economy  was  practised  by  the  superior  administration,  and  recom- 
mended to  all  its  agents,  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  poverty  of 
resources,  and  their  more  and  more  precarious  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  two  new  lyceums  were 
erected,  in  1858  at  Saint  Brieuc,  and  in  1850  in  the  city  of  Mans. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  state,  to  the  prejudice  of  its  moet 
manifest  interests,  should  abandon  the  lycles  to  themselves,  and  make  no 
effort  to  restore  their  ruined  prestige  and  their  compromised  fortune.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  lyceums  is  undoubtedly  not  addressed  to  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population,  those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands; 
but  it  moulds  what  are  called  the  enlightened  classes.  And  who  can  mis- 
take -the  influence  of  these  classes  on  the  rest  of  the  nation  ?  They  com- 
municate to  it  in  time  their  good  qualities  and  their  vices,  their  good  or  bad 
inclinations ;  as  M.  Thiers  said  in  a  memorable  report,  (on  the  proposed 
law  of  secondary  instruction,  July  13,  1844,)  "they  form  the  entire  people 
by  the  contagion  of  their  ideas  and  their  sentiments."  The  first  impressions 
they  receive,  the  education  that  is  given  them,  therefore,  can  never  be 
treati'd  by  the  state  with  indifference."  Even  when  the  state,  having  given 
up  the  monopoly  of  secondary  instruction,  has  opened  broadly  the  way  to  all 
competitions,  it  is  its  duty  to  watch  over  the  public  schools,  to  secure  them 
resources  proportioned  to  their  needs,  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try in  regulating  the  programme  of  their  studies  — in  a  word,  so  to  act, 
that  discipline' and  instiniction  maybe  equally  flourishing  in  them,  that 
these  Bcboobi  may  secure  the  confidence  of  families,  that  the  number  of 
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ttdr  pupiU  may  increase,  and  that  their  profeiuiors,  better  remunvratod 
ind  ha^py  in  the  consideration  with  which  they  are  nurrounded,  may  ex- 
perience themaelven,  and  inspire  in  tlieir  pupils,  itentiments  of  gratitude  and 
nipect  to  the  government. 

Ilencc  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as  (juiet  ami  m^'urity  bejran  to  dawn  on  the 
ooantry,  the  constant  occupation  of  the  ministry  of  jmblic  instruction  was 
to  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  tlie  troubles  to  the  pros|)erity  of  the  Itft'evit^ 
and  to  enable  tliem  to  liear  with  advanta<j:e  the  couqietiiion  of  private 
institutions.  The  series  of  measures  taken  U}  attain  this  end  is  lou"  and 
complicated,  and  we  shall  give  only  the  must  imfiurtaut. 

To  rciMiir  the  dama;;ed  finances  of  the  iyef<»  it  was  nwcssary  at  onoc 
to  rearrange  the  prices  of  board  and  school-fees  chan^'d  to  fainilioM.  Tliis 
price  had  not  varied  for  half  a  century,  and  nowliere  was  it  pni]M>rti<med 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  the  establitdunents.  llius,  to  sustain  the  lyce- 
oms  of  Paris,  which  seemed  to  unite  all  the  conditions  of  wealth,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  each  year  a)N>ut  2t}5,(><K)  francs  on  the  sub;ii(ly  n*ceivi*<l 
fipom  the  ^vemment.  It  had  been  calculated  that  at  tlie  lyceum  IawIh  le 
Grand,  the  most  flourishin<;  of  all  the  lyceums,  each  lM)ariiin;r  pupil  ct»st 
1,018  francs  G9  centimes  for  his  instruction  and  boanl,  and  ]>aid  only 
1,000  francs;  that  each  day  pu[)il  cost  181  francs  67  centimes,  and  paid 
only  100  francs. 

Before  1789,  in  the  colleges  of  tho  university  of  Paris,  instruction,  it  is 
true,  was  given  gratuitously.  But  diifcrent  times  had  introduced  (liifcn^nt 
customs  and  different  laws.  Families  did  not  ask  for  gratuit4>us  secondary 
instruction,  and  it  could  not  have  Ix'cn  n>established,  in  the  state  of  tlie 
country,  without  utterly  bankrupting  the  finances  of  the  lyceeif. 

Af^cr  haviniv  taken  tlie  advit  e  of  the  council  of  public  instniction,  the 
government  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  decree  increasing;  in  quite 
a  large  profmrtion  the  expense,  of  l>oard  <>liarged  to  boanlin^  pupils,  and 
that  of  instruction  paid  by  day  pupils.  Tlie  new  regulation  did  not  es- 
tablish a  uniform  price ;  the  terms  were  wisely  graduate<i,  in  one  part 
according  to  localities,  and  in  another  according  to  the  division  to  which 
the  pupils  bclonj;ed.  They  were  hi^xhcr  in  Paris  than  in  the  provinces ; 
in  populous!  commercial  and  rich  cities,  than  in  poor  localities ;  for  the  pu- 
pils in  rhetoric  and  special  mathematics,  than  for  those  in  grammar.  We 
may  judge  of  them  by  the  following  details,  in  which  we  have  kept  in  view 
the  most  recent  changes  in  the  decree  of  the  IGth  of  April,  1853. 

At  Paris,  in  the  elementary  division,  tlio  terms  for  board inix  amount 
to  1,000  francs;  for  instruction,  to  l.>0;  in  the  division  of  grammar,  the 
terms  for  l)oanling,  to  1,100  francs,  for  instruction,  200  francs;  in  the  sui)e- 
rior  diviijion,  for  boarding,  1,200  francs,  for  instruction,  250;  in  the  class 
of  special  mathematics,  for  boardint;,  1,500  francs,  instniction,  250. 

At  Lyons,  in  the  elementary  division,  the  expenses  of  l)oardinjj  amount 
to  850  frincs,  instruction,  120;  in  the  division  of  grammar,  for  boarding, 
900  francs,  instruction,  150  ;  in  the  superior  division,  boardinjr,  950  francs, 
instniction,  200 ;  in  the  class  of  special  mathematics,  boarding,  1,000  fraiuaii 
instruction,  250. 
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At  Douai,  in  the  elementary  division,  the  expenses  of  boarding  amount 
to  750  francs,  instruction,  100;  in  tlie  division  of  grammar,  boanlinji;,  800 
francs,  instruction,  120;  in  the  superior  division,  boardinjj:,  850  francs,  in- 
struction, 160;  in  the  class  of  special  mathematics,  boarding,  900  francs, 
instruction,  200. 

At  Nimes,  in  the  elementary  division,  boarding,  700  francs,  instruction, 
90;  in  the  division  of  grammar,  boarding,  750  francs,  instruction,  110;  in 
the  superior  division,  boarding,  800  francs,  instruction,  140;  in  the  class 
of  special  mathematics,  boarding,  850  francs,  instruction  1 75. 

Finally,  to  give  a  last  example,  taken  from  the  colleges  the  least  rich : 
at  Bastria,  in  the  elementary  division,  boarding,  450  francs,  instruction,  50 ; 
in  tlie  division  of  grammar,  boarding,  500  francs,  instruction,  70 ;  in  the 
superior  division,  boarding,  550  francs,  instruction,  90. 

Under  the  liberty  of  instruction  which  had  just  been  inaugurated  for 
secondiiry  schools,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  increased  expense  w^ould 
keep  away  from  the  schools  of  the  State  a  certain  number  of  children. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  government  lowered  the  terms  in  some 
lyceums  near  which  there  were  rival  establishments,  offering  instruction 
at  a  reiluced  price,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  useful  ameliorations  in 
the  public  schools,  wisely  conceived  and  resolutely  carried  out. 

Thanks  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  sujHjrior  administration,  not  less  than  to  the 
marvelous  development  of  public  prosperity,  pupils  were  seen  crowding 
into  the  lyceums.  In  1842,  there  were  only  19,543;  and  down  to  1866 
there  was  a  steady  increase ;  in  1854,  21,623;  in  1857,  26,118;  in  1860, 
27,372;  in  1863,  30,669;  in  1865,  32,630;  in  1866,  84,442. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  amount  from  the  bills  for  boarding  and  in- 
struction, fell  in  1851,  to  5,229,319  francs.  The  same  receipts  rose  pro- 
gressively: in  1854,  to  6,446,626  francs  32  centimes;  in  1857,  to  9,119,- 
159  francs  49  centimes;  in  1860,  to  10,681,698  francs  42  centimes;  in 
1863,  to  12,518,327  francs  47  centimes;  in  1865,  to  13,160,185  francs  8 
centimes. 

Thus  the  resources  proper  of  the  I^xeums,  those  depending  annually 
upon  the  confidence  of  families,  have  increased  about  eight  millions  francs 
since  1852.  To  the  amounts  preceding  let  us  add:  (1,)  tlie  subsidy  of 
the  state,  which  to-day  exceeds  1,800,000  francs;  (2,)  that  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes,  which  amounts  to  about  250,000  francs ;  (3,)  the 
imperial  grants,  868,000  francs;  (4,)  the  departmental  grants,  550,000 
francs;  (5,)  the  receipts  of  order,  1,600,000  francs;  (6,)  some  arrears  of 
revenues,  rents,  and  other  revenues,  750,000  francs ; — a  total  of  nineteen 
to  twenty  millions  of  annual  revenues  from  all  sources  received  in  1866, 
by  the  lycee.%  and  appropriated  to  their  expenses. 

While  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  empire  the  resources  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  increased,  their  number  was  also  enlarged,  and  their  internal 
organization  improved.  Twenty-four  new  lycees  were  established  in  as 
many  large  cities,  from  1851  to  1868.  Following  the  example  set  by  a 
private  institution  in  Paris,  {Saint  Barhe,)  in  removing  the  younger  pupils 
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into  a  separate  establinhniunt  in  the  country,  the  rrovi*rnmcnt  foiintU'd  a 
rimilar  school  for  seven  hunilred  yoiin,x  chihln'n  of  the  Iowit  ehissi'i*  of 
the  l^ffy  in  the  park  of  Vanic*rs  ne:ir  I'aris*,  an<i  iMicourafrcHl  >iniilar  entcr^ 
prises  in  I^nleaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  M(iniiM*lier.  Be>i<h*s  inaugu- 
rating this  |iolicy  of  reducing  tlie  niunUT  of  rlasse.s,  and  inm'a>in;;  the 
age  of  the  pupils  of  the  city  ii/reen,  a  gn*at  work  has  been  tlonc  in  improv- 
ing the  structures,  ventilation,  hcatin<r,  furniture,  and  equipments  jj;encrally, 
of  these  establishments,  at  an  exjM'nst*  of  many  millions  of  francs.  Every 
new  institution  must  provide  the  apparatus  of  illustrati()n  ami  manipula- 
tion, from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  scientific  commis>ion,  and  rwry  /tfn'c  has 
now  a  library  of  reference,  ailapttMl  to  ejwh  class  of  )>upils,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  and  for  general  reading  in  leisure  hours,  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  in  charj;c. 

Gymnastics,  the  elementary  regime,  and  in  general,  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  physical  fon'es  of  youth,  received  in  a 
special  manner  the  soli<ritude  of  the  Minister  of  Publie  Instruction.  So 
a  decree,  which  dates  l)ack  to  the  administrati<m  of  M.  Korioul.  (IHf)!,) 
declares,  "  that  gymnastics  form  part  of  the  education  of  the  Ureinnsof 
the  Empire,  and  that  they  are  the  subject  of  n>;^ular  i^^tructioll,  which  is 
g^%'en  at  the  expense  of  the  establishments."  In  somi'  lyceums  tliey  have 
established  covered  gymnasiums.  It  was  also  under  the  administration  of 
M.  Fortoul,  that  a  commission  was  instituted  to  examine,  iu  the  triple 
point  of  view  of  quality,  (piantity,  and  preparation,  the  diet  of  the  threo 
boarding  lyceums  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  to  pn)iM)se  all  the  impn>veuicnts 
of  which  this  diet  might  be  susceptible.  V\nm  \hv.  advice  ot'  this  commis- 
sion, the  minister  decided  that  the  weight  of  th<^  meat  cooked,  Im)u«mI,  and 
prepared,  delivered  to  each  pupil,  hhould  1h'  regulati'd  as  follows:  for 
the  large  ones,  70  grammes  apiet  e  per  meal;  t<>r  the  middle  >i/e,  <>0 
grammes;  for  the  small  ones,  T^O  grammes.  In  the  course  of  tlic^e  later 
years,  some  com])laints  having  le<l  to  the  fear  that  tlie^e  quanliiies  were 
not  sufficient,  they  were  increase*!  by  spwial  decisitms  in  a  certain  uumlHT 
of  lyceums.  Finally,  in  order  to  have  an  intellitrent  vi»*w  of  all  (|iirsti(ms 
which  interest  the  healili  an«l  comfort  of  the  pupils,  M.  Durny,  iu  18«J4, 
create<l  a  central  commission  of  hygiene.  Local  couimis>ioiis,  e>iablished 
at  the  seat  of  each  of  the  aca<lcmi<;s,  are  charged  with  study iivi  the  same 
questions,  in  view  of  the  spcrial  wants  and  j)articular  conveniences  of  the 
different  lyceums  which  form  part  of  the  a<':ulemic  juriwliction. 

(3.)  While  imiMjrtant  works  of  construction  and  n?storati(Mi  were  be- 
ing executed  in  the  lyceums,  their  furnitun>.  being  renewed  and  completed, 
the  diet  and  other  conditions  of  grxxl  health  in  the  pupils  the  object  of 
the  most  vi;;ilant  can*,  tlu;  government  did  not  forget  the  professors,  and 
used  a  portion  of  its  nrsoun-es  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

Tlie  decree  of  the  If^th  of  April,  1H;'»3,  had  regulated  the  salaries  of 
functionaries  of  the  Ivceums  as  follows  : — Pi-orisors :  at  Paris,  <),0(K)  francs; 
in  die  lytreums  of  the  departments,  4,000,  3,r»00,  ami  3,000  francs.  ( V?!- 
sors :  at  Paris,  3,500  francs ;  in  the  departments,  2,500,  2,200,  and  2,000 
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francs.  Almoners:  at  Paris,  8,500  francs;  in  the  departments,  2,500, 
2,200,  and  2,000  francs.  Stewards :  at  Paris,  8,000  francs ;  in  the  depart- 
ments,  2,000,  1,800,  and  1,600  francs.  Professors:  at  Paris,  8,000,  2,500, 
and  2,0U0  francs ;  in  the  departments,  2,000, 1,800, 1,700,  and  1,600  francs. 

By  a  happy  innovation,  often  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  service, 
these  salaries  were  attached  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  office  nor  to  the 
residence,  so  that  in  the  most  humble  post,  and  without  sundering  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  a  locality,  each  professor  could  receive  the  advance 
to  which  he  might  be  entitled  by  his  good  services. 

Nine-hundreths  of  the  price  paid  by  each  boarder,  and  five-tenths  of  the 
price  paid  by  each  day  pupil,  composed  the  sum  to  be  divided  among  the 
censor  and  the  professors,  as  incidental  emolument  The  provisors  and 
the  stewards  could,  on  their  side,  obtain  a  supplementary  allowance,  equal 
for  the  former,  to  the  half,  and  for  the  latter,  to  the  quarter,  of  their 
normal  salary.  If  the  large  number  of  pupils  made  it  necessary  to  divide 
a  class,  the  subdivision  was  given  to  an  associate  professor,  who  did  not 
share  in  the  incidental  emolument,  and  who  received  only  a  fixed  salary 
of  2,500  francs  in  Paris,  1,800,  1,600,  1,400,  and  even  1,200  francs,  in  the 
departments.  Only  1,200  francs  were  given  to  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  vacancy  of  a  chair,  had  charge  of  classes  before  obtaining  the  title 
of  agrege. 

In  the  view  of  the  minister  who  invented  it,  this  last  combination  had 
for  its  object  to  diminish  the  number,  and  consequently  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  functionaries  of  eadi  lyceum  among  whom  were  divided 
the  sums  deducted  from  the  amounts  paid  for  board  and  other  school  ex- 
penses. It  wa^  favorable  to  the  old  professors,  and  to  all  those  who  had 
obtained  a  regular  and  defined  title.  But  unanimous  complaints  soon 
showed  that  a  sufficient  remuneration  had  not  been  given  to  that  large 
class  of  laborious  masters  whom  circumstances  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves  with  the  modest  position  of  associate  professor,  or  one  simply  in 
charge  of  classes.  So,  in  the  first  months  of  his  ministry,  (1857,)  M. 
Rouland  solicited  from  the  Emperor  the  authority  to  give  to  the  associate 
professors,  allowances  which  raised  their  emoluments  to  8,000  and  4,000 
francs  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris;  to  2,000,  1,800,  and  1,600  francs,  in  the 
lyceums  of  the  departments.  A  uniform  salary  of  2,000  francs  was  given 
to  all  the  charges  de  cours.  Even  this  modest  increase  of  compHmsation, 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  interested,  absorbed  annually  the  sum  of 
114,000  francs. 

In  1858  M.  Rouland  profited  by  an  increase  of  110,000  francs  granted 
by  the  law  of  finances,  to  realize  a  new  and  generous  reform.  The  asso- 
ciate professors  took  the  name  of  charges  de  courSj  and  when  they  were 
aggregated,  that  of  division  professors,  (pro/esseurs  divisionaires.)  The 
division  professors  and  the  charges  de  cours,  were  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  incidental  emolument,  independently  of  a  fixed  salary  which  varied 
from  1,200  to  1,800  francs  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  was 
1,200  ffiancS'  in  the  other  departments.    As  the  advantages  given  to  the 
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ehargis  de  cours  and  to  the  division  profesdors  were  greatly  prejadicial  to 
the  titulary  professors  and  the  censors,  who  alone  were  admitted  by  the 
decree  of  the  16th  April,  1853,  to  a  share  of  the  incidental  allowance, 
their  fixed  salary  was  materially  increased.  The  decree  of  the  26th  June, 
1858,  thus  regulated  this  salary  :  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
for  the  censors,  5,000  francs ;  for  the  professors  of  first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  4,500,  4,000,  and  3,500  francs ;  in  the  other  lyceums,  for  the  cen- 
sors, 2,800,  2,600,  and  2,400  francs;  for  the  professors,  2,400,  2,200,  and 
2,000  francs.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  having  maintained  the 
incidental  allowance  in  the  lyceums  of  the  capital  at  about  3,000  francs,  we 
see  that  the  titulary  professors  of  these  lyceums  receive  to-day,  everything 
included,  7,600,  7,000,  and  6,600  francs. 

The  ancient  usages  of  the  university  allowed  only  one  titulary  professor 
for  each  class ;  yet  it  happened  that  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  pupils, 
a  class  had  to  be  divided,  not  into  two,  but  into  three  and  even  four  divis- 
ions. The  Emperor,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Duruy,  in  1863,  decided 
that  for  two  divisions  there  should  always  be  one  titulary  professor.  Tbe 
same  decree  increases  to  1,500  firancs  the  fixed  salary  of  the  chargSs  de 
courSj  counting  twenty  years  of  service,  and  allows  it  to  increase  by  suc- 
cessive augmentations,  to  2,000  fhincs. 

The  least  noticed,  but  not  the  least  useful  officers  of  the  lyceum,  are 
the  ushers,  (maitres  cT  etudes.)  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
good  education  of  the  children  rests  exclusively  upon  them,  as  if  the  pro- 
fessors did  not  contribute  to  it  largely ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  their  fre- 
quent advice,  and  especially  their  constant  presence,  exercise  vpon  the 
character  of  the  pupil  an  influence  which  may  be  decisive.  To  ameliorate 
their  situation,  in  order  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils  and 
the  families,  the  decree  of  the  17th  August,  1853,  increased  their  preroga- 
tives by  charging  them,  not  only  with  watching  over  the  discipline,  but 
with  a  share  in  instruction.  Besides  directing  the  labors  of  the  pupils  im 
the  study  halls,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  dictated  texts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises 
were  performed,  they  were  to  teach  the  elementary  classes,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  absent  professors.  This  change  of  role  was  marked  by  a 
change  of  title,  and  they  have  since  been  called  private  masters,  (maUrei 
repititeurs.)  To  give  them  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
degrees  which  could  open  to  them  the  university  functions,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  M.  Ronland,  in  1859,  in  each  lyceum,  lectures  were  organised 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  to  prepare  the  maitres  ripetiteun  fat 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters,  or  licentiate  of  sciences.  Five  hours  at 
least  are  allowed  them  each  class-day,  for  their  personal  labor.  Besides 
the  lectures  for  the  licentiate,  there  are  others  by  which  the  ushers  can 
prepare  themselves  for  the  degree  (aggregtUion)  in  grammar,  and  thus  be 
promoted  to  censors  of  studies,  provided  they  are  licentiates  and  acadenoH 
kal  officers.  In  addition,  their  salaries,  which  still  remain  small,  have  bean  *' 
fixed  at  800,  1,800,  and  1,500  francs  in  tin  lyceonu  of  Padb;  700,  l^OM, 
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and  1,200  francs  in  tho  lyceums  of  the  departments.  After  three  years  of 
experience,  th|e  ushers  of  the  first  class  may  receive  an  additional  salary 
of  300  francs. 

Such  are  the  principal  measures  taken  since  1852,  either  to  ameliorate 
the  material  situation  of  the  lyceums,  or  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their 
professors  and  otlier  officers.  To  appreciate  the  reforms  ma<le  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  it  is  imjwrtant  to  trace  in  some  sort,  in  a  iK'dagogical 
point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  lyceums  which  we  have  just  sketched  in 
a  purely  financial  point  of  view. 

(4.)  By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1802,  the  lyceums  were  to  teach  the 
ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  There  were  to  be  also,  near  and  avail- 
able for  several  lyceums,  professors  of  modern  languages.  If  we  set  aside 
this  last  regulation,  the  programme  of  1802  will  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  old  university.  But  the  difficulty  was,  to  distribute  tlie  subjects 
of  instruction  among  the  different  classes  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  the 
special  friends  of  science  and  letters. 

In  the  lyceums  under  the  Consulate  and  the  first  Empire,  and  in  the 
royal  colleges  under  the  Restoration,  sometimes  the  sciences  and  the  lan- 
guages are  taught  almost  simultaneously,  from  the  elementary  classes  as 
far  as  those  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  sometimes  the  languages  predom- 
inate, and  if  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
they  crowd  them  over  to  the  end  of  the  whole  course.  But  in  general, 
the  victory  is  of  short  duration.  After  a  few  years  or  months  of  disgrace, 
the  partisans  of  scientific  studies  quickly  assert  their  rights  and  again 
introduce  them  into  the  classes  of  the  classics,  and  even  into  those  of 
grammar,  frx)m  which  they  had  been  banished. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  4th  September,  1821,  all  scientific  lectures  in  the 
classes  which  precede  philosophy,  are  suppressed,  and  these  pupils  must 
devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
history.  But  five  years  afterwards,  in  1826,  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  M.  de  Frayssinous,  then  grand-master,  partially  reinstated  the  ban- 
ished studies,  declaring  that  many  pupils  left  the  college  *'  without  having 
acquired,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  even  the  most  elementary 
\  and  indispensable  knowledge.'' 

During  the  next  twenty  years,  the  sciences,  favored  in  general  by  public 
sentiment,  encroached  a  little  upon  the  domain  of  letters,  when  M.  Cousin, 
Jiaving  become  minister  in  1840,  endeavored  to  confine  them  to  the  class 
of  philosophy.  But  this  attempt,  although  supported  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  was  in  vain.  The  following  year, 
his  successor  in  the  ministry,  M.  Yillemain,  reestablished  mathematical 
lectures  in  all  the  classes,  beginning  with  the  third.  There  were  also 
created,  or  authorized,  in  a  few  royal  colleges,  preparatory  scientific 
courses  for  candidates  for  the  special  schools  of  the  government,  such  as 
the  polytechnic,  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  the  normal,  and  the  forest 
school    In  other  respects  all  the  parts  of  secondary  instruction  comprised 
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in  the  law  of  1802,  were  successively  developed.  It  is  thus  that,  dating 
from  1838,  ini<truction  in  modem  languages,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  optional  and  pnx*arious,  became  obligatory.  Englisih  and  German 
were  taught  from  the  fifth  class  to  that  of  rhetoric,  in  all  the  royal  colleges, 
with  the  privilege  of  substituting  Italian  or  Spanish  for  one  of  tliese  two- 
languages,  in  the  colleges  of  the  south. 

Two  facts  were  dcnrisive  then  and  now,  in  favor  of  the  early  and  8y»- 
tematic  study  of  the  sciences ;  first,  the  necessity  of  a  s])ecial  preparation 
which  only  these  studies  could  give,  lor  candidates  destined  for  the  schools 
of  the  government ;  secondly,  the  prodigious  development  which  the  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  of  France  had  made  in  a  |K'riod  of  peace,  and 
which  demanded  wider  and  more  programmes  of  public  instruction.  In 
the  last  century,  the  man  who  knew  most  thoroughly  these  (liflicult  and 
delicate  subjects,  president  Holland,  advised  and  urged  the  universities  to 
break  through  routine,  and  to  suit  their  instruction  to  the  varied  vocations 
of  youth,  to  the  variety  of  their  aptitudes,  and  the  careers  they  are  called 
upcm  to  pursue.  ^Tiat  a  sanction  has  this  advice  received  from  experi- 
ence !  It  is  certain  that  for  the  last  half-centur}',  much  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  the  schools  of  the  state  have  been  crowded  with  scholars,  who 
were  neither  destined  for  the  magistracy  or  the  professorship,  medical 
careers  of  literature,  medicine,  or  even  administration,  but  who  were  called 
to  labor  or  superintend  labor,  in  the  work-shop,  the  counting-room,  or  the 
field,  but  whose  parents  wished  for  them  instruction  adapted  to  their  prob- 
able condition  and  occupation.  This  diversity  of  condition,  professions, 
and  occupations,  evidently  supposes  an  analogous  division  in  public  educa- 
tion. Nevertlieless,  in  promoting  this  change,  it  was  important  to  main- 
tain thobc  studies  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  the  best  preparation 
for  certain  established  professions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an< 
other  instruction,  more  appropriate  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural vocations. 

In  conse(|uence  of  the  law  of  the  28th  June,  1833,  upon  primary  in- 
struction, there  were  established  in  several  cities,  and  even  joined  to  some 
royal  colleges, .  supsmior  primary  schools,   in  which  instruction  was  not 
Umited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  related  also  to  subjects 
which  the  legislature  had  permittetl  to  be  restricted  or  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  locality,  such  as   ' 
tlie  geography  and  history  ol  France,  grammar,  drawing,  and  the  elements   j 
of  the  sciences  in  their  application  to  practical  life.     These  schools  seemed   ' 
destined  to  render  great  service,  and  fill  a  void  in  tlie  system  of  public 
education ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  they  were   not  properly  sustained. 
Tlicir  legal  designation  offended  the  vanity  of  many  parents,  because  it 
would  be  said  that  their  son  attended  only  the  primary  school. 

In  the  royal  colleges,  the  classes  of  mathematics  began  to  be  attended  by 
many  pupils  from  their  grade  of  public  schools,  who  had  not  pursued  the 
classics,  and  conser]uently  understood  nothing  of  Latin,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing of  French.    In  order  to  enable  these  pupils  to  acquire  some  literary . 
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ideas,  there  were  established  special  courses  of  French  rhctonc,  with 
reference  to  translation  and  style,  to  description  of  the  more  prominent 
events  of  history,  and  elementar}'  notices  of  moral  philosophy.  In  gen- 
eral, these  courses  were  confi<led  to  masters  of  real  talent  and  solid 
Reaming.  Yet  they  were  not  successful.  The  audience,  inclined  to  scien- 
tific studies,  gave  only  indifferent  attention  to  the  literary  exercises ;  oflen 
even  their  disregard  of  discipline  disturbed  the  good  order  of  the  classes. 
In  1847  M.  de  Salvandy  attempted  an  important  reform;  he  divided 
the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges  into  three  branches  ;  to  the  classical  and 
scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch,  under  a  name  till  then  quite 
new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of  France,  namely,  special  instruc- 
tion, reserved  for  pupils  who  were  destined  for  commerce  or  manufactures. 
The  studies  embraced  three  years,  and  were  divided  as  follows : 

First  year.  Mathematics ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  physical  geoff< 
raphy ;  linear  and  ornamental  drawing ;  Latin ;  history  and  geography ;  mod- 
em languages. 

Second  year.  Mathematics  ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  geometrical 
mechanics ;  natural  history  ;  Latin ;  French  Uterature ;  history  and  gcograj)hy ; 
drawing ;  modern  languages. 

Thini  year.  Mathematics  ;  descriptive  geographv ;  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry;  machines;  natural  history;  drawing;  ]<rench  rhetoric,  comprising 
exercises  in  translation,  analysis  and  composition  in  French;  modem  lan- 
guages ;  practical  lessons  in  accounts,  commercial  law,  and  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  minister  remarked :  **  He 
wished  the  instruction  solid,  in  order  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness,  but  to  develop  faculties  which  the  pure  simple  study  of  the 
ancient  lansua(]:es  would  leave  inactive,  and  which  need  other  aliment. 
The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct,  or  an  inferior  college, 
within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organize  for  different  chameters  and  careers, 
two  systems  of  lessons,  which  will  lend  each  other  mutual  support  Both 
have  an  aim  equally  serious,  equally  elevated."  The  plan  thus  marked 
out  by  the  minister  was  tried.  Special  instruction  was  organized  in  sev- 
eral colleges,  and  in  general  with  happy  results.  Not  only  was  it  received 
with  favor  by  families,  but  pupib  who  thoroughly  mastered  the  course,  lefl 
the  college  with  a  precious  capital  of  knowledge  which  proved  highly 
useful  to  them  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  1848  and  1849,  the  programmes  arranged  by  M.  de  Salvandy,  under- 
went some  amendments,  principally  to  extend  the  historical  instruction, 
which  changed  neither  their  designs  nor  original  organization. 

In  pursuance  of  article  62  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  ordained 
that  there  should  be  instituted  ^  special  juries  for  professional  instruction," 
the  minister,  M.  de  Parieu,  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Thenard, 
a  commission  charged  with  preparing  a  system  for  special  or  professional 
instruction,  appropriate  to  lyceums  and  communal  colleges.  This  com- 
mission was  **  to  designate  the  degree  of  knowledge  required  of  pupils  who 
desired  to  pursue  this  instruction ;  to  arrange  the  programme  of  studies 
finr  each  year  included  in  it ;  to  seek  the  best  means  of  testing  the  £nowl- 
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edge  of  the  pupils  who  had  finished  the  course  of  professional  studies ; 
and,  finally,  to  prepare  the  details  of  the  examination  to  which  the  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  decreed  by  law,  should  be  subjected." 

But  already,  (in  1847-8,)  public  instruction,  like  the  country  itself,  had 
entered  a  crisis,  which  in  the  department  of  secondary  schools  at  once 
diminished  their  resources  and  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  demanded  a 
change  in  the'subjects,  order,  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  meet  these 
demands,  the  minister,  M.  Fortoul,  devised  a  new  plan  of  studies,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  features : 

According  to  their  age  and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  the  pupils  of 
the  lyceums  were  to  be  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  elementary',  gram- 
mar, and  superior  divisions. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised :  reading  and  reci- 
tation, writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geography,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  huttoriae 
sacraey  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  linear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  division,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fiflh, 
and  fourth  classes.  Each  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  t\kO  direction 
of  the  same  professor:  (1,)  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  French, 
Latin,  ai\d  Greek  languages ;  (2,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  France,  and  arithmetic. 

Before  leaving  the  fourth  class,  the  pupils  underwent  a  special  examina- 
tion, (examen  de  grammaire,)  the  result  of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated 
in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  indispensable  to  admittance  into  the 
superior  division. 

The  superior  division  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific.  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  faculties  o£ 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  for  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial professions,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  medicine.'  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  his  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined.  * 

The  course  of  studies  embraced  four  years,  which  corresponded  to  the 
third  and  second  classes  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  But  philosophy  had 
lost  its  name,  and  a  part  of  its  domain.  It  was  reduced,  under  the  title 
of  logic,  to  the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  the  understanding  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge ;  it  was  also  understood,  that  the  professor  should 
devote  a  part  of  the  class-time  to  the  revision  of  the  classical  authors 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  of  letters.  Certain  branches,  as  French, 
Latin,  history,  geography,  the  modem  languages,  and  logic,  were  taught 
in  common  to  the  pupils  of  the  section  of  letters  and  those  of  the  section 
of  sciences.  Each  section  had  also  its  particular  instruction.  That  of  the 
section  of  letters  was  devoted  to  the  thorough  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ; 
it  was  completed  by  the  ensemble  of  the  scientific  principles  included  in 
all  liberal  education. 
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The  instruction  of  the  section  of  sciences  comprised :  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry  and  its  applications,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  cosmography, 
natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  In  the 
most  flourishing  lyceums  they  had  established  courses  of  special  mathe- 
matics, for  pupils  who  were  destined  for  the  polytechnic  or  the  normal 
school.  The  courses  prepared,  after  a  full  understanding  between  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  and  the  delegates  of  the  ministry  of  war, 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  finances,  were  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  those 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  special  schools.  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  new  plan  of  studies,  was  the  attendance  of  all  the  pupils,  from 
the  elementary  classes  to  that  in  logic,  on  the  lectures  on  religion,  given 
regularly  by  the  chaplain  or  under  his  direction,  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  diocesan  catholic  bishop.  Similar  attendance 
was  required  fix)m  the  pupils  belonging  to  other  creeds,  on  religious  in- 
struction given  by  authorized  teachers  in  each  creed. 

Such,  in  its  principal  features,  was  the  change  inaugurated  by  M.  For- 
toul,  and  to  which  his  name  is  still  attached.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
university,  the  instruction  of  the  secondary  schools  had  never  undergone 
so  thorough  and  so  complete  a  remodeling.  Opinions  were  very  much 
divided  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  measures.  Many  excellent 
minds  rejoiced  to  see  substituted  for  partial,  uncertain  and  unfruitful  at- 
tempts, a  system  complete  in  all  its  parts,  which  developed  equally  the 
study  of  science  and  of  letters,  and  which  seemed  to  have  affected  the  sep- 
aration of  these  two  kinds  of  culture,  only  to  unite  them  in  a  better,  so  that 
the  pupil  in  literatiu^  should  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the 
sciences,  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  pupil  in  sciences  should  not  leave  the 
lyceum,  without  having  acquired  a  solid  historical  and  literary  knowledge. 
But  on  another  side,  loud  complaints  arose  against  the  establishment 
even  of  these  two  branches,  which  were  to  compose  the  superior  division 
of  the  lyceums,  and  against  the  fonnidable  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
children,  of  deciding,  on  leaving  the  fourth  class,  that  is,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  profession  to  which  their  acquisitions  and  tastes  inclined  them. 
In  order  to  better  mark  the  necessary  alliance  of  the  sciences  and  letters, 
it  seemed  wise  to  assemble,  at  certain  hours,  the  pupils  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, and  have  them  participate  in  the  same  instruction.  But  men  of  ex- 
perience feared,  that  the  simultaneous  presence,  in  the  same  class,  of  two 
audiences  so  diverse,  would  be  injurious  to  good  order  as  well  as  to  the 
studies ;  and  the  result  justified  this  fear.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  bitter 
regrets  of  the  university  at  the  loss  of  an  instruction  that  it  loved,  that  of 
philosophy ;  it  could  not  think  that  this  forfeiture  was  merited,  and  it  was 
astonished,  that  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
crown  to  classical  education,  should  have  been  degraded  and  mutilated 
on  account  of  the  errors  of  a  few  professors.  As  to  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  seem  to  be  the  most  favored  by  the  new  plan  of  studies, 
the  value  of  the  methods  recommended  for  tl^pir  instruction  Was  doubted, 
and  good  judges  in  these  matters  predicted,  that  by  simplifying  the  dem- 
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onstrations  in  mathematics,  and  aiming,  in  natural  philosophy,  so  exclu- 
sively at  the  applications,  they  would  injure  the  development  of  the  true 
scientific  mind. 

M.  Fortoul  was  taken  away  suddenly,  in  the  strength  of  age  and  talent, 
before  having  confirmed  the  institutions  which  he  believed  he  had  founded 
for  a  long  existence.  Only  after  his  death  were  the  defects  of  his  work 
seen  ;  its  excellencies  were  forgotten,  and  also  the  patient  and  courageous 
efforts  which  it  had  cost  the  author,  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
public  instruction  in  difficult  eihergencies. 

The  successor  of  M.  Fortoul,  the  honorable  M.  Rouland,  was  wisely 
slow  in  entering  upon  new  changes.  Those  which  he  adopted  bore  upon 
particular  regulations,  which,  could  be  separated  from  the  rest.  There  was 
nothing  modified  in  the  plan  but  the  interior  arrangements,  the  general 
proportions  and  aspect  of  the  structure  remained  the  same.  It  is  thus 
that,  dating  from  1857,  the  study  of  Latin  commenced  in  the  eighth  class, 
and  that  of  Greek  in  the  sixth,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  earlier  than  by  tlie 
regulation  of  1852.  Comparative  grammar  ceased  to  be  taught  in  the 
fourth.  The  history  of  France  was  removed  fit>m  the  division  of  gram- 
mar to  the  superior  division.  The  programmes  of  historical  instructioii 
were  entirely  remodeled. 

In  1859  a  more  considerable  change  was  made.  At  Paris,  and  in  the 
lyceums  of  the  departments,  where  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  third, 
second,  and  rhetoric  classes,  allowed  thd  formation  of  two  divisions,  the 
pupils  of  the  section  of  literature  were  not  united  with  those  of  the  section 
of  sciences,  except  for  history  and  geography.  For  all  other  subjects,  the 
two  sections,  henceforth  separated,  had  each  their  particular  instruction ; 
a  considerable  change,  which  soon  contributed  to  the  interest  <^  the 
classes,  to  good  order,  and  emulation. 

On  the  accession  of  M.  Duruy  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
great  modifications  were  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  studies  which  the 
lyceums  had  received  in  1852.  Classical  instruction  was  placed  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  special  secondary  instruction  was  also  established.  He 
at  once  restored  the  old  name  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Soon  new  pro- 
grammes were  prepared,  in  which  reappeared,  under  its  own  name  and 
form,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  was  only  approached  in  the 
programmes  of  1852  in  an  episodical  and  incidental  manner,  by  which 
philosophy  was  found  reduced  to  logic.  Into  these  programmes  entered 
as  formerly,  a  few  summary  ideas  upon  the  principal  ancient  and  modem 
schools  which  have  contested  with  each  other  the  domination  of  the  hn- 
man  mind. 

As  to  the  general  direction  of  the  course,  it  remained  what  it  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  University  of  France,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
text-books  used ;  as  for  instance,  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  an- 
tiquity :  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  De  Officiis  of  Cicero,  and  the  Epw- 
tolae  of  Seneca;  among  the  modems,  some  portions  of  Pascal,  Diseimn 
swr  la  methode  of  Descartes,  the  Logique  de  Port  Royal^  the  Traile  de  to 
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eonnaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi  mSme  of  Bossuet,  and  the  TraitS.  de  V  exis- 
tence de  Dieu  of  Fenelon.  Now  encouraged,  and  now  unjustly  decried, 
philosophy  has  had,  in  France,  diverse  fortunes  in  the  public  schools ;  but 
that  which  had  never  been  seen  in  the  most  renowned  lyceums,  was,  that 
young  philosophers  should  be  familiar  with  the  events  of  their  time,  that 
they  should  have  before  their  eyes  the  picture  of  the  manners,  laws,  insti- 
tutions, triumphs  and  reverses  of  existing  society ;  that,  on  the  point  of 
leaving  college  and  entering  into  direct  relations  with  this  society,  they 
should  learn  to  know  it,  in  order  to  love  and  serve  it  the  better.  Such 
was  the  great  deficiency  in  French  secondary  education,  which  M. 
Duruy  attempted  to  fill,  by  placing  contemporaneous  history  in  the  studies 
of  philosophy. 

In  view  <^  the  complaints  made  by  general  inspectors  and  rectors, 
against  the  bifurcation,  as  it  was  called,  introduced  by  the  decrees  of  April 
10,  1852,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  raise  mathematics  to  an  equality  with 
literature  by  giving  boys  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  passed  into 
the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums,  his  choice  of  either  the  division  of 
science,  or  letters,  and  thus  enable  those  who  wished  to  become  candidates 
for  the  polytechnic  and  other  special  schoob  of  government,  to  take  the 
mathematical  division  which  led  through  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  drawing,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  to  the  baccalaureate  of  science — an 
arrangement,  which  because  it  was  new,  and  had  not  proved  its  usefulness, 
was  also  not  popular  with  parents,  a  decree  was  issued  through  the  minis- 
ter, (M.  Duruy,)  September  2,  1863,  by  which  the  separation  of  science 
and  letters  was  discontinued. 

As  this  radical  change  caused  important  modifications  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  studies,  they  were  all  remodeled  more  or  less,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  simplified  and  strengthened.  The  classes  in  classics  are,  at 
present,  restored ;  yet  they  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  literature,  but 
include  a  series  of  lessons  on  all  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  of  which  no 
one  in  any  career  ought  to  be  ignorant,  and  of  which,  having  been  begun 
in  youth,  any  one  may  acquire,  later  in  life,  a  more  extended  knowledge. 
A  course  of  elementary  mathematics,  completed  by  exercises  in  literature 
and  history,  has  been  instituted  in  all  the  lyceums.  This  course  follows 
the  class  in  philosophy,  and  is  addressed  particularly  to  pupils,  who,  after 
having  finished  the  classics,  prepare  themselves  for  the  baccalaureate  of 
sciences  and  the  special  schools  of  the  government.  Its  method  is  exact 
and  severe.  As  unfortunately  it  happens  that  candidates  for  the  special 
schools  do  not  finish  the  classics,  some  for  want  of  time,  others  for  want 
of  patience  and  courage,  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  course  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  into  two  years.  The  first  year  is  a  preparation  for 
the  following :  the  pupils  commence  mathematics,  and  fill  up  as  much  as 
possible  the  deficiencies  in  their  literary  education.  Those  who  possess 
sufficient  knowledge,  acquired  without  haste  in  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  are  exempted  from  this  first  year  of  studies,  and  pass  immedi- 
ately to  the  second  year.    These  are,  in  genera^  the  best  pupils,  the  most 
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intelligent  and  laborious.  The  familiarity  with  letters  and  philosophic 
studies  has  contributed  to  form  their  judgment,  and  prepared  them  to 
better  comprehend  the  abstractions  of  geometry  and  algebra. 

As  to  modem  languages,  the  minister  (M.  Duruy^  in  a  circular  to  the 
rectors,  of  the  29th  September,  1863,  writes  :  "  We  should  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  study  of  modem  languages  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
piXKiuced  very  insufficient  results.  Our  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
can  neither  speak  nor  write  German  or  English ;  the  most  skillful  only 
make  an  exercise  or  translation ;  they  cannot  indite  a  letter,  still  less  follow 
a  conversation.*'  This  sad  state  of  things  had  its  root  far  back  in  the  very 
traditions  of  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1852  had  in  no  wise 
remedied  it  Far  from  this,  contrary  to  the  wise  regulations  of  the  former 
rules,  they  made  the  instruction  in  modem  languages  commence  only  in 
the  third  class, — that  is,  they  postponed  it  to  an  age  when  the  organs,  half 
formed,  are  already  less  flexible  and  yield  less  easily  than  in  childhood, 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  idiom.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  min- 
ister was  to  introduce  the  study  of  modem  languages  into  the  sixth  class 
and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  division,  but 
optional  for  those  of  the  superior  division.  He  indicated  at  the  same 
time,  the  method  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted  to  this  instruction. 
**  Your  pupils  will  need  but  little  grammar ;  with  the  English  language, 
generally  none ;  but  they  will  require  much  of  oral  exercise,  because  the 
pronunciation  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome ;  exercises,  also 
upon  the  blackboard ;  passages  prepared  with  care,  well  explained,  which 
will  illustrate  all  the  grammatical  rules,  and  which,  learned  by  the  pupils, 
will  furnish  them  the  words  necessary  for  composing  other  phrases  in  the 
lessons  which  follow.*' 

As  all  the  modem  languages  cannot  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  in  each 
lyccum,  they  teach  according  to  the  advice  of  the  academic  council  and 
the  rector,  the  language  which  best  suits  the  habits  and  needs  of  the 
locality.  They  learn  German  and  English  in  the  cities  which  have  rela- 
tions with  Germany  and  England ;  Spanish,  in  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Pyrenees ;  Italian,  in  the  departments  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
Arabic,  at  Algiers.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  best  work  is  noticed  by 
premiums ;  and  the  classes  in  English  and  German  share  in  the  annual 
competitions  which  take  place  among  the  lyceums.  Finally  a  special  order 
o£  agre(/ntion  has  been  instituted,  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  November,  1864, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  modern  languages.  This  measure  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  preceding.  It  has  proved  the  just  hnportance  constantly  at- 
tached by  the  imperial  government  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
its  desire  to  render  as  much  as  possible  this  study  more  serious  and  more 
efficacious  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Two  other  branches,  music  and  drawing,  have  been  developed  and 
strengthened.  By  a  decree  of  January  30,  1865,  instruction  in  music  is 
made  obligatory  on  all  the  lower  classes  to  the  fourth  inclusive ;  it  is  op- 
tional for  the  pupils  of  the  thurd  class  and  those  above.    The  obligatory 
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instruction  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  music  and  singing,  as 
well  as  musical  reading  and  ivriting,  according  to  the  notation  at  present 
in  use  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  optional  instruction  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  elementary  principles  of  harmony. 

Tlie  importance  of  drawing,  in  a  system  of  liberal  education,  had  ftip- 
nishcd  under  the  administration  of  M.  Fortoul,  to  the  philosophic  and 
felicitous  pen  of  M.  Kavaisson,  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  report.*  This 
report  had  been  followed  by  a  ministerial  decree,  which  made  the  study 
of  drawing  general  in  all  the  lyceums,  commencing  in  the  sixth  class  and 
extending  from  year  to  year  to  the  end  of  the  course.  By  the  terms 
of  this  decree,  all  the  models  were  to  be  selected  from  the  master-pieces 
of  art  In  1865  M.  Ravaisson  presented  to  the  minister  (M.  Duruy) 
for  his  approbation,  which  was  promptly  given,  the  two  first  parts  of  a  col- 
lection of  models  from  modem  and  ancient  artists,  which,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "disposed  in  a  progressive  order,  and  faithfully  reproduced, 
offer  for  study  and  imitation,  the  chefs  (T  auvrey  in  which  sculpture, 
glyptics  and  painting  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
which  will  be  in  art,  what  our  instruction  in  letters  and  philosophy  b, 
the  reunion  of  the  chefs  (T  ceuvre  of  the  Homers  and  the  Platos,  the  Vir- 
gils  and  the  Terences,  the  Descartes,  the  Bossuets,  the  Corneilles."  To 
give  to  this  branch  an  assured  position  in  the  system,  a  decree  of  January 
81,  1866,  approved  by  the  minister  of  finances,  extends  to  the  teachers  of 
drawing,  the  regulations  which  ensure  to  the  other  functionaries  of  public 
instruction,  a  retiring  pension  at  sixty  years  of  age  and  after  thirty  years 
of  service. 

By  a  provision  in  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  "  the  council  of  public 
instruction  must  give  its  opinion  on  the  books  which  may  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  those  which  ought  to  be  forbidden  in 
private  institutions  as  contrary  to  morality,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws." 
This  provision  was  borrowed  from  the  old  rules,  which  reserved  to  the 
Council  of  the  University  the  duty  of  admitting  or  rejecting  text-books. 
But  its  execution  was  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  To  secure  a 
tliorough  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  competing  books,  the  minister  (M. 
Rouland)  in  1858  instituted  a  special  commission,  composed  of  the  in- 
spectors general  and  seven  persons  designated  by  the  minister,  to  examine 
the  works  whose  adoption  was  solicited,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  ultimate 
action  of  the  Council.  But  this  quasi  delegation  of  authority  was  strongly 
objected  to;  and  by  decree  of  January  11, 1865,  the  system  of  approbation 
and  authorization  was  changed  to  interdicting  bad  books,  and  allowing 
tlic  free  circulation  of  those  that  were  not  forbidden ;  and  before  any 
books  could  be  forbidden,  the  opinion  of  the  rector  and  inspectors  of  an 
academy  was  to  be  called  for,  by  the  academic  council  for  books  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  by  the  departmental  council  for  books  of  primary 
instruction.     The  deliberations  of  these  two  assemblies  are  submitted  to 


*  Republished  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Tol.  II.,  pp.  419-434. 
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Hbe  council  of  public  instruction,  which  pronounces  finally.  The  council 
continues  also  to  give  its  opinion  on  the  choice  of  class-books  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  choice  of  works  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
instruction,  and  which  form,  in  some  degree,  an  integral  part  of  the  plan 
of  studies. 

Down  to  1864,  the  school  exercises  for  the  year  terminated  by  a  compe- 
tition between  the  best  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles.  This  practice  dates  fh>m  the  last  century,  and  was  the  gift  of 
the  ancient  University  of  Paris  to  the  University  of  France,  inaugurated 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  tested  the  strength  of  the  studies,  and  infused  salutary 
emulation  among  the  pupils,  and  even  among  the  masters.  By  a  decree  of 
^lay  24, 1864,  the  minister  (M.  Duruy)  extended  these  advantages  to  the 
whole  of  France,  by  instituting  a  competition  among  the  pupils  of  the  ly- 
ceums and  colleges  of  each  of  the  academies,  those  df  Paris  and  Versailles 
excepted.  This  competition  includes  all  the  classes,  and  all  grades  of 
studies.  Pupils  who  have-  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  competitions  of 
special  mathematics,  elementary  mathematics,  French  dissertation,  Latin 
discourse,  and  modern  history,  are  called  to  another.  This  time,  those 
who  have  come  off  victorious  in  the  branches  for  which  a  reward  of  honor 
is  instituted  in  the  general  competition  of  Paris,  receive  a  great  prize, 
called  prix  de  I*  Empereur.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lists  were 
opened,  and  each  year  the  youth  who  fi:«quent  the  lyceums  of  the  depart- 
ments, have  seized  with  ardor  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents 
and  knowledge.  The  successive  competitions  have  been  remarkable  in 
this,  that  the  laureates  of  the  provinces  have  more  and  more  approached 
those  who  carried  ofi*  the  first  crowns  in  the  competitions  between  the  ly- 
ceums of  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  minister  therefore  justly  concludes, 
that  if  the  standard  of  studies  has  been  raised  at  Paris,  it  has  also  been 
elevated  in  the  other  lyceums,  asd  that  the  activity  which  reigns  at  the 
centre,  has  spread  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  Empire. 

(5.)  Wliile  the  old  instruction  in  the  classics  has  been  the  object  of 
the  most  vigilant  care,  the  new  instruction,  demanded  for  a  long  time  by 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  country,  has  received  the  particular  attention 
of  the  government,  and  become  organized  in  the  law  by  the  name  of  secon- 
dary special  insiruciion. 

In  separating  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums  into  two  sections, 
(bifurcation^)  the  minister  (M.  Fortoul)  supposed  that  the  studies  of  the 
section  of  sciences  could  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  all 
the  pupils  of  very  different  abilities  and  vocations,  to  whom  scientific 
knowledge  was  manifestly  necessary,  viz :  (1,)  the  candidates  for  the  bac- 
calaureate of  science ;  (2,)  the  candidates  tor  the  schools  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  (3,)  those  who  were  destined  for  a  commercial  or  a  mechanical 
career.  But  the  event  very  soon  proved  that  those  who  are  destined  for 
commercial  or  mechanical  occupations  needed  a  particular  instruction, 
more  practical  and  less  scientific  than  that  which  suited  the  future  bach- 
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elors,  or  pupils  of  the  polytechnic,  the  normal,  and  the  forestry  schools.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  or  create  in  their  fiivor,  in  spite  of 
the  new  regulations,  courses  similar  to  those  which  M.  <le  Salvanly  had 
instituted  in  1847,  under  the  name  of  special  courses.  These  courses  were 
established  in  sixty-four  lyceums,  and  in  most  of  the  communal  colleges. 
In  1862  they  numbered  in  the  lyceums  nearly  5,000  pupils,  that  is  to 
gay,  about  a  sixth  of  all  the  secondary  pupils.  Their  aim,  however,  was 
ilklefined,  the  programmes  showed  the  strangest  incongruities.  As  spe- 
cial instruction  did  not  enter  into  the  normal  plan  of  secondary  studies,  it 
was  rather  tolerated  with  regret,  than  frankly  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. One  thing  only  was  manifest  to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  even  in 
the  university  ranks,  and  this  was  the  indispensable  and  urgent  necessity 
of  such  instruction. 

It  was  important  to  change  this  precarious  state  of  things  by  an  organ- 
ization which  should  sive  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  families  and  the 
needs  of  the  country.  With  this  aim  the  minister  (M.  Roulard)  instituted 
in  1862,  a  commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Dumas,  an  illustrious  savant, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  true  int-erests  of  the  university, 
and  familiar  with  questions  of  commerce  •  and  manufactures.  This  com- 
mission elaborated  a  project,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  which  that  Council  approved.  In  the  mean  time  a  new 
minister  (M.  Duruy)  was  appointed,  who  took  up  this  project  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  having  amended  and  completed  the  same,  secure<l  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Emperor  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  also,  afler  a  full 
deliberation,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  corps  legislatif. 

By  the  terms  of  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  secondary 
special  instruction  comprises  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keeping. 
It  may  include  also,  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages,  common  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene,  ornamental 
and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics.  Such  instruc- 
tion, it  would  seem,  is  wanting  neither  in  solidity,  extent,  nor  even  in 
intrinsic  dignity.  In  furnishing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  it  helps 
to  form  the  heart.  If  its  pupils  study  the  histor}'  of  Greece  and  Rome 
less  than  do  those  of  the  classics,  they  understand  better  the  history  and 
geography  of  France.  If  they  do  not  know  Greek,  if  they  cannot  explain 
the  Iliad,  nor  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  they  can  read,  in  the  original, 
Paradise  Lost,  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  and 
Schiller.  If  the  speculations  of  metaphysics  are  not  familiar  to  them, 
they  are  fortified  by  solid  moral  and  economic  studies,  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  subversive  doctrines. 

The  programmes  of  secondary  special  instruction  have  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  by  the  minister,  after  consultation  with  the 
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most  experienced  and  thoughtful  educators.*  They  are  accompanied  by 
precise  iiulicatious  of  the  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire  course 
lasts  four  years.  The  subjects  are  so  grouped  and  divided,  that  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  pupil  finds  himself  possessed  of  valuable  knowledge, 
answering,  in  some  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical  life,  and  ena- 
bling him  to  enter,  with  ^special  preparation,  the  one  which  he  has  chosen. 
These  programmes  are  not  inflexible  and  absolute,  but  can  be  developed 
or  restricted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  In  the  agricultural 
departments,  greater  prominence  can  an  1  should  be  given  to  the  portions 
which  bear  upon  that  pursuit,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  the  scien- 
tific principles,  suited  to  the  industry  of  those  cities,  should  receive  most 
attention. 

For  the  schools  of  special  instruction,  which  depend  upon  the  central 
ministry,  the  law  has  instituted  a  Superior  Council  of  Improvement,  com- 
posed of  the  mayor,  the  provisor  or  the  principal,  and  a  few  members 
eminent  in  their  respective  vocations.  This  Council  informs  the  adminis- 
tration upon  the  parts  of  the  general  programme  which  require  to  be 
extended  or  contracted.  The  local  councils  correspond  with  the  Superior 
Council,  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  which  shares  with  the  minister  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  appear  before  a  jury  to  undergo  an 
examination,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  successful,  they  receive  a  diploma. 
This  jury  is  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  minister.  The 
pupils  of  the  private  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  examinations,  like 
those  of  the  state  schools,  and  can  obtain  the  same  diploma. 

A  special  diploma  has  been  instituted  for  persons  who  may  desire  to 
open  schools  of  special  instruction.  This  diploma  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  afler  written  and  oral  examinations,  which  include 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 

It  was  of  special  importance  to  find  capable,  learned,  and  experienced 
masters,  to  give  the  new  instruction  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  colleges. 
The  government  provided  for  this  in  three  ways :  (1,)  by  creating  the 
normal  school  of  Cluny;  (2,)  by  instituting  a  new  agregation  i  (3,)  by 
insuring  the  present  and  fiiture  position  of  the  professors  who  should  have 
charge  of  the  special  courses. 

The  normal  school  of  Cluny  has  proved  its  claims  to  recognition  among 
the  state  institutions  of  established  utility  and  scientific  character.  It  is 
located  in  the  old  Benedictine  abbey  of  that  name,  where  are  still  existing 
grand  memorials  of  piety,  science,  and  toil,  lefl  by  that  learned  and  teach- 
ing order.  The  rich  country  that  surrounds  it  exhibits  in  its  varied  scen- 
ery, all  kinds  of  culture,  prairies,  vines,  and  woods.    It  is  near  the  great 

*  Thene  prognr&mmes,  and  other  oflSclal  doraments  relating  to  enseignrment  seeondaire  speciatf 
make  a  Tolame  of  the  highest  pedagogical  value.  The  methodi»  of  instruction  indicated  by  th« 
Minister  for  the  new  secondary  special  schools,  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  teachers 
of  every  class  of  schools,  and  especially  of  all  which  aim  to  prepare  for  practical  careen 
without  positive  technical  training. 
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industrial  centres,  Creuzot  and  Lyons,  and  not  far  from  Saint  £tienne  and 
its  mines.  The  government  judged  that  it  could  not  find  in  the  empire  a 
place  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-masters  destined  to 
develop  industrial  schools,  nor  a  combination  of  accessories  which  better 
suggest  and  illustrate  its  own  ideal,  the  intentions  of  thtf  legislature,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  country. 

Seventy-two  general  councils  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  new  nor- 
mal school,  and  that  of  Saone-et-Loire  voted  unportant  subsidies  for  its 
installation.  Its  pupils  are  composed  of  candidates  8up{x>rte(l  by  the 
state,  the  departments,  or  the  cities,  and  a  few  free  boarders  ap]K)inted  on 
o)>en  competition,  held  after  a  preliminary  examination  to  test  their  abil- 
ity to  pursue  the  course.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  a  director,  a 
sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors,  three  prej)aratew's, 
and  a  chief  gardener.  In  res])ect  to  funds,  it  is  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  lyceums ;  it  has  its  own  treasur}*,  into  which  flow  all  tlie  receipts,  and 
which  pays  all  oxjienses.  Its  graduates  have  proved,  aAer  brilliant  ex- 
aminations, their  title  to  the  new  agregation  established  for  them. 

By  the  decree  of  March  28,  1866,  the  position  and  rights  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  different  ranks  in  tlie  special  courses  have  been  guaranteed 
in  an  eijuitable  manner.  The  agreges  who  are  not  employed,  and  who  are 
not  res|K)nsible  for  their  inactivity,  receive  400  francs ;  the  titulary  profes- 
sors have  a  fixed  salary  of  2,000  firancs  at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  1,200, 
1,500,  and  1,800  firancs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  cas- 
ual emolument  The  division  professors  and  the  chargSs  de  cours,  do  not 
have  this  last  advantage ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris 
and  Versailles,  and  1,500  and  1,800  francs  in  the  other  lyceums.  Similar 
arrangements  have  regulated  the  salaries  of  the  elementary  teachers,  gen- 
eral supervisors,  and  ushers. 

The  organization  of  special  instruction  is  still  too  recent  to  be  judged 
by  its  influence  on  the  class  of  families  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  on 
the  general  education  of  the  country.  The  law  of  June  21,  1865,  and  the 
acts  which  followed  it,  have  been  received  thus  far  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  the  special  courses  in  the 
lyceums,  has  risen  from  5,000  to  more  than  8,000 ;  and  many  communal 
colleges  which  were  languishing,  have  been  transformed  into  institutions 
of  special  instruction,  and  are  now  prosperous. 

The  lyceum  founded  at  Mont-de-Marsan  in  1865,  was  selected  by  the 
minister  (M.  Duruy)  and  aided  to  an  unusual  extent  out  of  the  budget 
of  secondary  instruction,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  establishments  of  this 
kind,  in  which  special  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  usual  classical  studies.  From  the  start  this  lyceum 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  candidates  from  the  whole  country,  in  such 
numbers  that  the  buildings  which  had  been  prepared  could  not  accommo- 
date tliem,  and  extensive  additions  have  since  been  made. 

The  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed  to  the 
rectors,  calling  their  attention  to  the  programmes  and  other  documents 
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wliich  had  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the  inauguration  of  the  new  instruc- 
tion, concludes  as  follows :  « 


'*  I  trust,  M.  le  Recteur,  that  all  these  measures  taken  to<rether,  will  defi- 
nitely establish  a  system  of  secondary  special  instruction  for  the  people.  It  is 
time  wc  should  make  speed.  In  the  peaceful,  but  redoubtable  struggle,  in  which 
the  various  industrial  nations  ari!  cnji£a<^(i.  victory  will  not  be  to  ihat  one  who 
can  command  the  greatest  number  of  hands,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  capital, 
hut  to  the  nation  ¥rnoso  working  classes  are  the  most  orderly,  the  most  iutdli- 
gent  and  the  best  educated. 

Science  continues  its  disa>vcries,  and  every  day  places  at  the  disposal  of  indoB- 
trv  new  and  serviceable  agents ;  but  in  orilcr  to  be  well  applied,  these  agents, 
which  are  sometimes  very  delicate  and  sonu'timcs  very  powerful,  require  to  be 
skilfully  haud.ed.  This  is  the  rc.ison  why,  in  the  present  day,  industrial  pro- 
gress is  so  intimately  connected  with  educiitionai  progress ;  and  why  questions, 
wiiich  il  is  the  duty  of  the  university  to  escaniine  and  to  solve,  have  actjuired  so 
great  imjiortance  even  as  regards  the  material  prosperity  of  France. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place, 
let  him  look  at  Switzerland,  that  country  of  lakes  and  mountains,  which  nature 
has  made  so  t)eautiful,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  it  every  condition  required 
to  make  it  the  abode  of  industry  ;  a  country  loved  by  artists  and  by  poets,  but 
witliout  ports,  without  navigable  rivers,  without  cantUs  and  without  mines. 

Yet,  from  among  these  sterile  rocks,  tliere  is  exported  every  year  an  amount 
of  products  suHicient  to  pay  for  all  the  importations  made,  and  more  especially 
for  the  200,000,000  franc-s'  worth  of  goo<ls,  which  France  alone  sells  to  that 
people,  which  in  former  times  cultivated  mercenary  warfare  as  its  sole  brunch  of 
industry ;  and  the  country  produces  besides  so  m:my  skillful  men,  tliat  in  every 
commercial  city  of  the  world  a  Swiss  colony  is  found  holding  the  ^rst  rank,  and 
in  almost  every  great  commercial  house  may  be  found  intclli^nt  clerks  who 
have  come  from  Basle,  Ziirich  or  Neufchatel ;  for  in  Switzerland,  every  laborer 
knows  how  to  read,  and  no  one  thinks  of  leaving  school  before  the  age  of  fifteen 


or  sixteen." 


(6.)  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  vicissitudes  and  progress  of  secon- 
dary education  in  France  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  say, 
in  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  the  establishments  which  bear  the  name 
of  communal  colleges.  These  colleges  are  established  under  the  law  of 
1803,  by  the  cities,  and  at  their  expense,  with  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Since  1845,  a  few  have  received  from  the  state,  annual  subsi- 
dies, intended  to  support  a  certain  number  of  professorships  besides  those 
which  were  maintained  by  the  funds  from  the  municipal  budget.  The 
instructing  corps  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who 
alone  appoints  the  principals  and  professors.  These  colleges  have  shared 
the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  lyceums,  the  bad  perhaps  still  more  than 
the  good.  The  number  and  attendance  at  different  times  has  been  as 
follows  :— in  1809,  273,  with  18,507  pupils;  in  1815,  323,  with  19,320  pu- 
pils;  in  1830,  322,  with  27,308  pupils;  in  1849,  306,  with  31,706  pupils; 
in  1855,  244,  with  32,500  pupils ;  in  1866,  251,  with  33,038  pupils. 

Dating  from  tlie  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  competition  and  opposition 
of  private  establishments  of  this  grade,  had  seriously  affected  their  pros- 
perity. The  law,  in  trying  to  serve  them  by  demanding  conditions  which 
seemed  essential  to  their  well-being,  in  some  cases  injured  them.  Article 
74  says  that  *'  in  order  to  establish  a  communal  college,  every  city  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions :  furnish  premises  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose and  guarantee  their  support ;  place  and  keep  in  these  premises  the 
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industrial  centres,  Creuzot  and  Lyons,  and  not  far  from  Saint  £tienne  and 
its  mines.  The  government  judged  that  it  could  not  find  in  the  empire  a 
pUice  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-masters  destined  to 
develop  industrial  schools,  nor  a  combination  of  accessories  which  better 
suggest  and  illustrate  its  own  ideal,  the  intentions  of  thtf  legislature,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  country. 

Seventy-two  general  councils  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  new  nor- 
mal school,  and  that  of  Saone-et-Loire  voted  important  subsidies  for  its 
installation.  Its  pupils  are  composed  of  candidates  supported  by  the 
state,  the  departments,  or  the  cities,  and  a  few  free  boarders  appointed  on 
o)>en  competition,  held  af^er  a  preliminary  examination  to  test  their  abil- 
ity to  pursue  the  course.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  a  director,  a 
sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors,  three  preparateurs, 
and  a  chief  gardener.  In  respect  to  funds,  it  is  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  lyceums ;  it  has  its  own  treasury,  into  which  flow  all  the  receipts,  and 
which  pays  all  expenses.  Its  graduates  have  proved,  after  brilliant  ex- 
aminations, their  title  to  the  new  agregation  established  for  them. 

By  the  decree  of  March  28,  1866,  the  position  and  rights  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  different  ranks  in  tlie  special  courses  have  been  guaranteed 
in  an  equitable  manner.  The  agregen  who  are  not  employed,  and  who  are 
not  responsible  for  their  inactivity,  receive  400  francs ;  the  titulary  profes- 
sors have  a  fixed  salary  of  2,000  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  1,200, 
1,500,  and  1,800  francs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  cas- 
ual emolument  The  division  professors  and  the  charges  de  cours,  do  not 
have  this  last  advantage ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris 
and  Versailles,  and  1,500  and  1,800  francs  in  the  other  lyceums.  Similar 
arrangements  have  regulated  the  salaries  of  the  elementary  teachers,  gen- 
eral supervisors,  and  ushers. 

The  organization  of  special  instruction  is  still  too  recent  to  be  judged 
by  its  influence  on  the  class  of  families  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  on 
the  general  education  of  the  country.  The  law  of  June  21,  1865,  and  the 
acts  which  followed  it,  have  been  received  thus  far  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  the  special  courses  in  the 
lyceums,  has  risen  fi*om  5,000  to  more  than  8,000 ;  and  many  communal 
colleges  which  were  languishing,  have  been  transformed  into  institutions 
of  special  instruction,  and  are  now  prosperous. 

The  lyceum  founded  at  Mont^e-Marsan  in  1865,  was  selected  by  the 
minister  (M.  Duruy)  and  aided  to  an  unusual  extent  out  of  the  budget 
of  secondary  instruction,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  establishments  of  ^is 
kind,  in  which  special  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  usual  classical  studies.  From  the  start  this  lyceum 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  candidates  from  the  whole  country,  in  such 
numbers  that  the  buildings  which  had  been  prepared  could  not  accommo- 
date tliem,  and  extensive  additions  have  since  been  made. 

The  circular  of  the  [Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed  to  the 
rectors,  calling  their  attention  to  the  programmes  and  other  documents 
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wliich  had  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the  inauguration  of  the  new  instruc- 
tion, concludes  as  follows : 

**  I  trust,  M.  le  Rccteur,  that  all  these  measures  taken  to<^ther,  will  defi- 
nitely establish  a  system  of  secondary  sp.-cial  instruction  for  the  people.  It  is 
time  we  should  make  speed.  In  the  peaceful,  but  redoubtable  strug^^le,  in  which 
the  various  industrial  nations  arc  enj^^a^j^d,  victory  will  not  be  to  ihat  one  who 
can  command  the  greatest  number  ot  h&nds,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  capital, 
hut  to  the  nation  whose  working  classes  are  the  most  orderly,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  best  educated. 

Science  continues  its  discoveries,  and  every  day  places  at  the  disposal  of  indoB- 
trv  new  and  serviceable  agents ;  but  in  orilcr  to  be  well  applied,  these  agents, 
which  are  sometimes  very  delicate  and  somu'tiincs  very  powerful,  require  to  be 
skilfully  hand.ed.  This  is  the  re.ison  why,  in  the  present  day,  industrial  pro- 
gress is  so  intimately  connected  with  educational  progress ;  and  why  questions, 
which  il  is  the  duty  of  the  university  to  examine  and  to  solvo,  have  aajuircd  so 
great  importance  even  as  regardi  the  material  prosperity  of  France. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place, 
let  him  look  at  Switzerland,  that  country  of  lakes  and  mountains,  which  nature 
has  made  so  beautiful,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  it  every  condition  required         i 
to  make  it  the  abode  of  industry ;  a  country  loved  by  artists  and  by  poets,  but         \ 
without  ports,  without  navigable  rivers,  without  canals  aiul  without  mines.  >' 

Yet,  from  among  these  sterile  rocks,  there  is  exported  every  year  an  amount        1 
of  products  suHicient  to  pay  for  all  the  importations  made,  and  more  especially        | 
for  the  200,000,000  francs'  worth  of  gooJs,  which    France  alone  sells  to  that        I 
people,  which  in  former  times  cultivated  mercenary  warfare  as  its  sole  branch  of 
industry ;  and  the  country  produces  besides  so  m;inv  skillful  men,  that  in  every 
commercial  city  of  the  world  a  Swiss  colony  is  found  holding  the  first  rank,  and 
in  almost  every  great  commercial  house  may  be  found  intelligent  clerks  who 
have  come  from  Basle,  Ziirich  or  Neufchatel ;  for  in  Switzerland,  every  laborer 
knows  how  to  read,  and  no  one  thinks  of  leaving  school  before  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen."  „^^ 

(6.)  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  vicissitudes  and  progress  of  secon- 
dary education  in  France  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  say, 
in  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  the  establishments  which  bear  the  name 
of  communal  colleges.  These  colleges  are  established  under  the  law  of 
1803,  by  the  cities,  and  at  their  expense,  with  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Since  1845,  a  few  have  received  from  the  state,  annual  subsi- 
dies, intended  to  support  a  certain  number  of  professorships  besides  those 
which  were  maintained  by  the  funds  from  the  municipal  budget.  The 
instructing  corps  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who 
alone  appoints  the  principals  and  professors.  These  colleges  have  shared 
the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  lyceums,  the  bad  perhaps  still  more  than 
the  good.  The  number  and  attendance  at  different  times  has  been  as 
follows  :— in  1809,  273,  with  18,507  pupils;  in  1815,  823,  with  19,320  pu- 
pils ;  in  1830,  322,  with  27,308  pupils;  in  1849,  306,  with  31,706  pupils; 
in  1855,  244,  with  32,500  pupils ;  in  1866,  251,  with  33,038  pupils. 

Bating  from  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  competition  and  opposition 
of  private  establishments  of  tliis  grade,  had  seriously  affected  their  pros- 
perity. The  law,  in  trying  to  serve  them  by  demanding  conditions  which 
seemed  essential  to  their  well-being,  in  some  cases  injured  them.  Article 
74  says  that  ^'  in  order  to  establish  a  communal  college,  every  city  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions :  furnish  premises  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose and  guarantee  their  support ;  place  and  keep  in  these  premises  the 
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furniture  necessary  for  the  class-rooms,  and  the  boarding  department  if 
tlie  establishment  is  to  receive  boarders ;  guarantee  for  five  years  at  least, 
the  fixed  salary  of  the  principal  and  the  professors,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  obligatory  expense  for  tlie  commune,  in  case  of  deficiency 
of  the  proper  revenues  of  the  college  from  tlie  collegiate  fee  paid  by 
the  day  pupils,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  boarding  department." 

The  cities  which  had  founded  communal  colleges  anterior  to  the  law  of 
1850,  were  obliged  to  satisfy  these  conditions  within  two  years.  Many 
municipalities  hesitated  to  do  so ;  some  abandoned  their  colleges  entirely, 
others,  a  smaller  number,  surrendered  them  to  private  teachers,  so  that 
the  number  diminished  very  sensibly,  even  vnih.  increase  of  territory  and 
population.  It  is  just  to  add  that,  since  1 850,  eighteen  communal  colleges, 
making  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  France,  have  been  made  lyceums. 
These  colleges  are  not  therefore  lost  for  public  instruction,  but  it  has  on 
the  contrary  gained  by  their  transformation. 

If  the  communal  colleges  are  less  numerous  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  31, TOG  to  33,038,  or  2,000  more  in 
1866  than  in  1849.  Every  year  there  issue  from  them  800  to  400  bachelors 
of  letters  or  bac-helors  of  sciences.  If  the  baccalaureate  were  the  exclu- 
sive end  of  studies,  and  the  utility  of  a  sthool  must  bo  measured  by  the 
number  of  candidates  that  it  has  admitted,  we  should  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  communal  colleges  cost  more  to  families,  cities,  and 
the  stale,  than  they  bring  back.  But  out  of  the  33,000  pupils  of  these 
establishments,  there  are  more  than  5,000Avho  receive  only  primary  in- 
struction ;  there  are  nearly  1 2,000  who  pursue  courses  similar  to  those 
of  special  instruction;  scarcely  2,500  go  beyond  the  second  class  and 
enter  rhetoric  or  pursue  courses  of  elementiry  and  special  mathemat- 
ics; 10,000  to  11,000  do  not  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  grammar 
classes.  These  facts  give  evidence  of  customs  and  needs  to  which  the 
communal  colleges  have  been  obliged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  confoiin 
their  organization.  It  is  thus  that  three  only  possess  a  chair  of  special 
mathematics :  the  college  Rollin  in  Paris,  the  college  of  Melun,  and  tl>at 
of  Lorient.  On  the  contrary  there  are  60  colleges  in  which  classical 
studies  stop  at  the  fourth  class,  181  which  have  a  primary  school  annexed, 
236  which  support  courses  of  special  instruction — but  of  these  last,  only 
79  maintain-  the  course  of  four  years  required  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  official  programmes. 

The  communal  colleges  find  a  great  element  of  success  in  their  proxim- 
ity to  families,  who  naturally  prefer  to  keep  their  children  while  at  school 
under  or  near  the  paternal  roof.  They  will  render  to  the  country  an  in- 
estimable service  if  their  instruction  shall  be  so  directed  and  carried  on 
as  to  form,  better  perhaps  than  other  institutions  of  secondary  education, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  agriculturists,  solidly  taught  in  what  they 
should  know,  according  to  their  several  localities  for  the  exercise  of  their 
professions.  With  this  end  in  view,  which  the  public  administration  is 
not  disinclined  to  favor,  many  communal  colleges  have  discontinued  the 
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clasgical  studies,  always  rather  languishing  in  the  smaller  centres,  and 
have  transformed  themselves  into  colleges  of  special  instruction. 

We  cannot  leave  the  communal  colleges  without  noticins:  the  remunera- 
tion  of  their  teachers.  If  we  except  the  college  RoUin  and  the  two  col- 
leges (Chaptal  and  Turgot)  supported  by  the  city  of  Paris,  in  which  the 
endowment  of  the  different  chairs  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  lyceums, 
the  salaries  are  notoriously  insufficient  Very  few  reach  2,000  francs, 
some  are  below  1,000  francs,  and  the  average  does  not  exceed  1,300  francs. 
With  such  a  salary,  the  teacher  with  a  family  and  no  patrimony  or  other 
occupation,  is  condemned  to  the  most  painful  cnubarrassments.  It  cannot 
suffice,  even  with  great  self-denial,  for  a  decent  appearance  and  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children ;  and  when  he  retires  from  his  post,  and  his  pension 
is  paid  at  the  lowest  emoluments  attached  to  his  functions,  his  position  is 
almost  hopeless. 

The  government  has  done  something  to  raise  the  respectability  of  this 
class  of  public  teachers,  by  extending  to  them  the  consideration  which 
belongs  to  the  rank  of  professors,  but  a  more  essential  amelioration  will 
be  effected  by  extending  a  corresponding  increase  of  salary  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  communal  colleges,  and  generally  a  higher  rate  of  compen- 
sation to  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  service. 

AOGRROATION  IN  THE  LYCEUMS. 

(7.)  The  terms  aggregation  and  agrlge  have  no  corresponding  words 
in  our  system  of  education.  The  agrlge  is  an  instructor  in  the  lyceums 
or  universities,  originally  created  to  fill  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  corps  of 
teachers,  but  now  occupying  a  position  preparatory  to  the  titular  or  full 
professorship.  In  the  lyceum,  indeed,  his  rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  reg- 
ular teacher;  in  the  university  he  is  only  professor  adjunct,  or  substitute, 
(professeur  suppleanty)  and  can  obtain  the  full  title  only  by  higher  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  the  rank  of  doctor  or  of  member  of  the  institute.  The  agrege 
receives  his  rank  in  a  special  branch,  for  which  he  must  pass  a  severe  ex- 
amination, and  he  can  teach  in  no  other  branch  until  he  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination on  the  same.  The  position  is  called  aggregation,  or  fellowship, 
and  exists  not  only  in  the  departments  of  secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion generally,  but  the  different  studies  of  each  department. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  competitive  examina- 
tions for  teachers  to  fill  their  place  in  the  universities,  were  instituted  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  August  10,  176G.  The  examinations  were  open 
to  all  Masters  of  Arts  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  were  designed  to 
test  their  capability  of  teaching  grammar,  classics,  or  philosophy,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  being  attached,  aggregated  in  the  present  use  of  the 
wonl  (agrege8)y  to  the  universities,  where  their  chief  duty  consisted  in 
filling  the  place  of  absent  professors,  and  where  they  had  the  preference 
in  the  nomination  to  vacant  chairs. 

The  agreges  were  declared,  in  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  to  be  the 
fifteenth  in  rank  of  the  oflicers  of  the  imperial  university,  and  their  salary 
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fixed  at  400  francs.  These  provisions  were  developed  by  a  law  dating 
August,  1810,  in  which  the  forms,  subject,  and  judgment  of  the  competi- 
tions were  regulated,  but  these  provisions  were  not  carried  out  until  1821, 
when,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  university,  examina- 
tions for  aggregations  were  held,  and  forty-seven  agrSges  installed,  three 
in  the  sciences,  twenty  in  the  higher  classes  of  literature,  and  twenty-four 
in  srammar. 

Gradually,  as  the  system  of  secondary  instruction  became  developed, 
the  number  of  competitive  exalninations  increased.  In  1825,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  established  a  special  aggregation  in  philosophy ;  after  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  the  growth  of  historical  studies  gave  rise  to  an  aggrega- 
tion in  history,  and  finally,  in  1840,  for  the  widening  field  of  the  sciences, 
two  aggregations  were  established  instead  of  one — one  for  the  mathemat- 
ical, one  for  the  physical  scienctis.     In  all  there  were  now  six. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  these  examinations  under  the  monarchy 
of  July.  The  number  of  places  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  examination  was  held  in  \he  halls  of  the  ancient 
Sorbonne,  the  headquarters  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

Admitted  to  compete  for  all  the  orders  of  aggregation,  were :  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Paris  normal  school,  the  principals  and  regents  of  the  com- 
munal colleges,  the  ushers  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  afler  two 
years  of  duty,  the  charges  de  cours  (masters)  n  the  royal  colleges  ailer 
two  years  of  study,  principles  of  institutions  and  masters  of  boarding- 
schools  afler  two  years  of  duty,  and  the  tutors  in  institutions  or  boarding- 
schools  commissioned  by  the  rector,  ailer  three  years  of  study,  duly  proven. 
In  none  of  these  cases  was'a  fixed  time  of  study  required  if  the  candidates 
had  obtained  a  doctor's  diploma  in  letters  or  sciences. 

Admitted  to  special  competitions,  were :  to  the  aggregation  of  the  sci- 
ences, the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  who  were  considered  admissable 
to  the  public  service ;  to  that  of  history,  graduates  of  the  school  of  titles 
who  had  obtained  the  diploma  of  paleographic  archivist — no  fixed  time 
of  study  being  required  in  either  case. 

In  all  cases  the  candidates  must  produce  diplomas,  the  following  being 
required :  that  of  licentiate  of  letters  and  bachelor  of  sciences,  for  philos- 
ophy ;  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  and  of  physical  sciences,  for  the  math- 
em^ical  sciences;  of  licentiate  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences,  for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences ;  of  licentiate  of  letters,  for 
the  higher  classes  in  literature  and  the  classes  in  history ;  that  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  for  grammar. 

The  candidates  were  registered  at  least  two  months  previous  to  the  day 
of  the  competition,  at  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  the  academy  in  which 
they  resided,  and  the  lists  of  competitors  were  arranged  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  council  advised  the  minister  in  the  choice  of  the 
judges. 

Hiere  were  three  examinations  for  each  concourse :  firstly,  written  com- 
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poritions,  drawn  up  in  five  to  seven  hours,  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
aggregation,  Irom  which  the  judges  selected  those  who  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  other  examinations ;  secondly,  an  argument  or  explanation,  lasting 
from  two  to  three  hours ;  thirdly,  a  lesson  of  one  hour. 

The  compositions  were  as  follows :  in  philosophy,  two,  one  on  some  point 
of  philosophy,  and  one  on  some  subject  relating  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. In  the  mathematical  sciences,  two,  one  upon  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  one  upon  mechanics.  In  the  physical  sciences,  one, 
ui)on  physics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry.  In  literature,  four,  one  in 
Latin  prose  on  some  subject  in  moral  philosophy ;  one  in  French  proie 
on  some  theme  concerning  ancient  and  modem  literature ;  a  piece  of  Latin 
verse,  and  a  Greek  translation  out  of  French.  In  history  and  geography, 
three,  one  on  some  point  of  ancient  or  of  Roman  history ;  one  on  some 
point  of  medieval  or  modern  history,  and  one  on  some  point  of  compara- 
tive geography.  In  grammar,  three  written  translations,  from  Latin  into 
Fi*ench,  French  into  Latin,  and  French  into  Greek ;  also  a  piece  of  Latin 
verse. 

The  following  discussions  and  oral  examinations  were  held :  in  philoso- 
phy, theses  were  defended  on  one  or  more  questions  relating  to  the  history 
of  philosophy,  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  council,  and  published  nine 
months  before  the  competition.  In  mathematics,  disputes  were  held  on 
questions  drawn  from  the  programme  for  licentiates  in  mathematics.  In 
the  physical  sciences,  discussions  on  the  elements  of  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, and  chemistry.  In  literature,  there  were  explanations  of  Greek,  and 
a  Latin  passage  drawn  by  lot  from  passages  chosen  by  the  council  nine 
months  before,  and  debating  with  one  of  the  competitors  chosen  by  lot  to 
question  him.  In  history  and  geography,  on  subjects  selected  nine  months 
previously.  In  grammar,  explanation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  pas- 
sages, drawn  by  lot  from  the  authors  designated  by  the  council. 

The  lessons  were  the  following :  in  philosophy,  on  a  theme  drawn  by 
lot  twenty-four  hours  beforehand,  from  the  philosophical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  baccalaureate  of  letters.  In  mathematics,  upon  subjects 
taught  in  the  royal  colleges.  In  physical  sciences,  upon  the  elements  of 
physics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry.  In  literature,  on  some  general 
question,  fixed  by  the  council.  In  grammar,  on  a  point  of  general  gram- 
mar, or  on  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  grammar. 

In  each  competition,  immediately  afler  the  last  examination,  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  designated  by  the  jury,  and  after  ten  days  they  were 
installed  by  the  minister,  if  during  that  time  no  appeal  was  made  to  the 
council  by  any  candidate  on  account  of  informality. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  system  in  1847,  a  system  inherited  from 
the  regulations  of  the  old  university  of  Paris,  and  promulgated,  without 
material  alterations,  under  the  First  Empire ;  the  distinction  of  several 
orders  of  aggregation,  and  the  triple  division  of  the  examination  being  old. 
The  subsequent  modifications,  due  to  the  council  of  public  instruction,  did 
little  more  than  to  transfer  these  regulations  to  the  newly  opened  compe- 
titions. 
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After  the  revolution  of  Februar}',  a  decree  of  October  11,  1848,  estab- 
lished a  competition  for  the  agreges  of  modem  languages,  declaring  that 
they  were  to  be  assimilated,  as  to  advantages,  to  the  agreges  of  the  gram- 
mar classes.  The  conditions  and  forms  of  the  competition  were  fixed  by  a 
decree  of  February  10,  1849,  and  in  tlie  following  August  the  first  exam- 
ination was  held,  and  six  agreges  each  were  appointed  for  English  and 
(jerman. 

There  had  always  been  complaints  in  regard  to  the  system ;  at  first  that 
the  ageregs  encouraged  the  oratorical  and  the  disputative  powers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  modest  merit  proper  to  the  director  of  a  class,  and  after 
the  institution  of  competitions  for  special  aggregations,  that  a  specialist  in 
any  branch  was  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  object  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  overstep  his  bounds,  treating  of  matters  fit  only  for  a  body  of 
ripe  scholars. 

These  objections,  disregarded  at  first  by  prominent  men,  were  gradually 
gaining  ground,  until,  in  1852,  events  hastened  the  reform  in  university 
teaching. 

On  the  proposition  of  M.  Fortoul,  with  the  advice  of  the  new  council  of 
public  instruction,  a  decree  of  April  9,  1852,  introduced  a  radical  change 
into  the  aggregation  of  the  lyceums.  The  six  aggregations  were  reduced 
to  two :  one  for  the  sciences,  and  one  for  letters,  while  the  old  competitions 
became  simply  examinations,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  unless  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  had  for  five  years  the  direction  of  a  class. 
The  three  years  passed  at  the  normal  school  counted  as  two  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  examinations  were  two,  a  preparatory,  which  all  must  pass 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  second,  and  a  definitive ;  and  they  were 
held  only  upon  subjects  belonging  to  secondary  instruction. 

For  candidates  for  the  aggregation  of  letters,  the  preparatory  examina- 
tions consisted  of  a  Latin  exercise,  a  piece  of  Ladn  verse,  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, a  Latin  composition,  a  French  and  a  German  or  English  composi- 
tion. The  definitive  or  oral  examinations  were  four  in  number:  (1,)  the 
candidate  was  to  correct  two  exercises  drawn  by  lot  from  the  preparatory 
compositions  written  by  the  other  candidates;  (2,)  to  explain  and  translate 
a  Greek  or  Latin  passage,  and  criticise  a  French  passage ;  (8,)  to  give 
two  lessons  of  one  hour,  the  first,  afler  a  day's  preparation,  on  grammar  or 
classic  literature;  the  second,  after  one  hour's  solitary  preparation,  on 
history,  logic,  or  the  German  or  the  English  language  and  literature,  at  his 
choice ;  (4,)  to  criticise,  during  fifteen  minutes,  the  lessons  presented  by 
another  candidate. 

For  the  candidates  for  the  aggregation  of  the  sciences,  the  preparatory 
examinations  consisted  of  three  compositions,  one  on  mathematics,  one  on 
the  natural  and  one  on  the  physical  sciences.  Hie  definitive  examina- 
tions consisted  of  practical  examinations,  such  as  the  chemical  analysis  of 
some  substance,  and  three  oral  examinations :  (1,)  an  hour's  lessor,  on 
some  subject  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  nattiral 
history,  after  a  day's  preparation ;  (2,)  an  hour's  lesson  upon  special  math- 
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eiftatic«i  the  ph^rsical  sciences,  or  natural  history,  with  one  hour's  prepo' 
ration  if  there  were  no  experiments,  and  three  if  there  were ;  (3,)  a  rapid 
criticism  of  the  lessons  given  by  another  candidate. 

M.  Fortoul  hoped  that  these  chSnges  would  obviate  the  difficulties  pre- 
viously caused  by  the  old  system,  and  result  in  producing  a  class  of  teachers 
^  who  would  forget  themselves  in  their  pupils,  and  place  their  glory  only 
in  the  progress  of  the  children  confided  to  their  care." 

The  plan  of  correcting  a  composition,  so  excellent  in  estimating  the 
aptitude  of  the  candidate  for  one  of  the  most  oommon  and  most  important 
dutieti  of  a  professorship,  is  still  continued,  but  the  composition  chosen  is 
one  of  those  written  by  the  laureates  of  the  general  competition  among  tlie 
lyceums  of  Paris,  instead  of  one  of  those  written  by  the  candidates  for 
aggregation.  Particularly  praiseworthy  is  the  abolition  of  the  traditional 
test  of  argumentation. 

Apart  from  a  few  praiseworthy  points,  however,  the  system  of  M.  For- 
toul was  very  defective.  The  greatest  fault  was,  that  in  trying  to  avoid 
special  examinationf^  he  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  encouraging 
too  great  generality  in  ihe  preparation  of  the  teachers.  These  faults  soon 
disclosed  themselves,  and  a  series  of  reformatory  measures  were  attempted, 
that  do  honor  to  the  good  faith  and  intelligence  of  the  administration  of 
public  instruction.  M.  Fortoul  himself  made  a  few  changes  in  his  reg- 
ulations in  1855.  Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Rouland,  tlie  special  compe- 
titions were  restored,  as  follows:  that  of  grammar,  July  14,  1857;  that  of 
sciences  was  divided  into  two,  viz :  physical  and  natural,  and  mathemati- 
cal, July  1 7, 1858 ;  that  of  history  and  geography,  July  11, 1860.  Finally, 
that  of  philosophy  was  restored  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Dumy.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  it  had  not  been  recently  pursued  in  the  lyceums  as  a  separate 
branch,  having  been  subordinated  to  logic — but  he  restored  it  as  a  separate 
branch.  At  the  first  competition  for  philosophy,  held  at  the  Sorbonne, 
fifly-five  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  ten  were  judged  worthy  of 
the  title  of  agrege,  the  jury,  through  its  president,  M.  Ravaison,  declaring 
that  this  title  had  never  been  accorded  to  more  capable  and  more  learned 
candidates. 

Just  as  at  all  times,  the  aggregations  hare  kept  pace  with  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  secondary  instruction,  so  in  1864,  when  the  study  of  modem 
languages  was  greatly  extended,  aggregations  for  these  were  established 
according  to  a  regulation  promulgated  December  5th  of  the  same  year. 
The  preparatory  examination  consists  of  the  following :  translations  from 
French  into  German,  English,  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  vice  versa,  these 
into  French,  and  two  prose  compositions  on  given  subjects,  one  in  French, 
and  one  in  some  foreign  language.  The  definitive  examination  consists  hi 
the  explanation  fit>m  the  open  book,  of  a  passage  selected  by  chance  from  a 
foreign  language,  and  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  given  after  two  hours  of  solitary 
preparation,  upon  some  point  in  the  grammar  and  literature  of  the  German, 
French,  Spanish  or  lulian,  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 

The  last  aggregation  histituted  was  that  of  secondary  special  instruction, 
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instituted  March  28,  1866,  the  fint  examination  being  held  in  September 
when  twentynsevcn  candidates  competed,  six  receiving  the  title  of  agrege. 
Perhaps  the  object  was  not  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  masters,  but  to  confcT 
honor  upon  the  profession,  opening  t^  it  the  road  to  those  honors  wliich 
the  university  confers  upon  well-tried  students.  The  examination  con- 
sisted of  a  composition  upon  French  literature,  one  upon  histor)-  and  geogra- 
phy, and  three  upon  mathematics  and  physical  sciences.  The  competition 
was  very  successful,  although  this  aggregation  has  been  divided  into  two, 
one  for  the  literary  and  one  for  the  scientific  part  of  instruction. 

We  will  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  examinations  for  the  agrigh, 
selectini;  them  from  the  examinations  of  1866  : 

PHiix>soPHr.  Subjects  for  written  compositions:  1.  The  will.  2.  Compare 
the  God  of  Plato  with  the  God  of  Aristotle. 

Explain  and  criticise.  Plato,  the  Theaetctus.  Aristotle,  Physics,  books  I  and 
II.  Cicero,  De  finibus  bonontm  et  nuUorum,  books  IV  and  V.  Seneca,  De  vita 
beata.     Descartes,  iJitcourg  tur  la  mtihode.     Kant,  Critiq^te  de  la  raiton  pwv. 

History  and  oeographt.  Subjects  for  compositions  :  1.  Ancient  hj»tory ; 
the  social  war,  its  causes  and  results.  2.  Middle  ages ;  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines.  3.  Modem  history  ;  the  administration  of  the  cardinal  dv  Fleur^-. 
4.  Geography ;  comparative  geography  of  Europe  from  1648  to  1763. 

Explain  and  criticise.  Thiicydides,  book  VlII.  Xenophon,  the  republic  of 
Sparta  and  that  of  Athens.  Livy,  books  XXXI  and  XXXII.  Cssar,  Betfinw 
Gallicum,  book  VII.     Villehardouin.     Comincs,  books  VI  and  VII. 

LiiERATVBB.  Compositions:  1.  Whether  the  three  nnitics  fbnnd  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  which  Koiino  has  so  well  observed,  and  wliii-h  the  modems  dis- 
dain, oHght  to  be  prej!er\'cd.  2.  Explain  this  sentence  from  Seneca:  ^Pbtrimit 
kalft  I/eua  advenui  bonce  rirot  auimwH,  et  ilioe  Joritttr  amatf  et  cperibuB,  iiiqmt, 
dotoribus  ac  damnis  exagitentw  ut  verum  colb'gant  rww,**  3.  A  piece  of  Latin  verse. 
4.  A  Latin  cxcrcujc.     5.  A  Greek  exercise. 

Authors  to  explain.  Pindar,  Pythics,  IV  and  V.  Sophocles,  Awx.  Enrip- 
ides.  Ion,  Thucydides,  harangues  in  Looks  111  and  IV.    Aristotle,  rbetoric,  book 

II.  Demosthenes  lu^ainst  Midias.  Plautus,  the  Captives.  Viigil*  Georgics, 
book  III.     Horace,  Satires,  book  II.    Cicero,  Tnsculan  Questions,  l«oks  II  and 

III.  Tacitus,  annals,  book  XIV.  QuinUlian,  l)ooks  I  and  XII.  Comeille, 
Cinna  and  Polveuctes.  Racine,  Phaedra  and  Athalia.  La  Fontaine,  fiibles, 
books  111  and  IV.  Bossnct,  Ontiaon  fttnlbre  de  laduchene  d*  OrltanM,  and  Pimi- 
g^rique  de  Saint  Bernard.  F^nclon,  Dialogue  tnr  Filoquenre  and  Lettnd  t  Acadhnit 
Fran^iise.     "La,  Bmydre,  £Je$  owrages  de  Pesprit,  De  rhomme. 

Grammar.  Compositions.  1.  On  the  employment  of  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive as  the  complement  of  another  verb ;  to  cietermine  the  general  character  of 
the  verbs  with  which  the  infinitive  can  be  (onstrued.  To  examine  and  compare 
the  syntactical  peculiarities  of  this  constraction  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Frrnch 
languages.  2  and  3.  A  Latin  and  a  Greek  exercise.  4  and  5.  A  Ladn  and  a 
Greek  translation.    6.  A  piece  of  Latin  verse. 

Explain — Euripides,  Ipni(>:cnia  in  Anlis.  Theocritus,  the  DioKwri.  Xeno* 
phon,  the  Memorabilia.  Isocrates,  Panegyric  of  Athens.  ^l>|[ilr  Bucolics. 
Horace,  Satires.  Terence,  the  Heautontinionmienos.  Cicero,  Pro  domosua. 
Tacitus.  De  Moribtu  Germanonim.  Comeille,  Rodogune.  Bacine,  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis.    Boileau,  Satires.    Moliere,  TAvare. 

Modern  laxquaors.  Compositions  For  the  German,  1.  German  prose 
essay  on  the  part  uken  by  Lessing  in  the  development  of  German  literatnre. 
Show  what  his  contemporaries  and  his  most  glorious  successors  owe  to  him.  2. 
French  prose  composition.  To  show  that  in  the  Artpoitigue  of  BoUtau,  as  in  his 
Satires  and  epistles,  the  moral  doctrines  are  the  foundation  of  the  literaiy  theories 
and  precepts.    3  and  4.  A  Gennin  exercise  and  translation. 

For  the  Englith.  1.  Composition  in  Enyrlish  prose,  a  literaiy  and  philosophkal 
criticism  on  the  Essays  of  Bacon.  2.  Compoiiitioa  in  French  prose.  Of  the 
character  of  Adam  in  Milton's  Paradise  IxMU  3  asd  4.  An  English  exercise 
and  translation. 


L   PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS. 

L    SUPERIOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMBXT.* 

On  the  second  day  of  November,  (9th  brumatre,)  1 794,  the  third  and 
last  year  of  the  French  republic,  and  three  months  after  the  fall  of  Robe- 
spierre, the  National  Convention,  desiring  to  establish  a  superior  and  uni- 
form system  of  public  instruction,  passed  the  following  important  order : 

**  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  founded  in  Paris,  a  Normal  School,  open  to  all 
citizens,  already  instructed  in  the  useful  sciences,  where  shall  be  taught, 
by  the  most  able  professors,  the  art  of  teaching,  (Cart  iTenseigner,) 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  from  each  district  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  on  the  basis  of  one  to  every  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  Paris  the  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department 

3.  The  authorities  in  the  several  districts  shall  select  for  pupils  those 
persons  who  possess,  together  with  a  good  character  and  true  patriotism, 
the  qualifications  needed  for  receiving  and  imparting  instruction. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

5.  The  pupils  shall  receive  for  their  support,  including  traveling  expenses, 
the  same  that  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  WoiIls. 

6.  The  Committee  of  Public  instruction  shall  designate  those  peraoiiB 
whom  it  deems  best  fitted  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  professor,  and  shall  submit 
their  names  to  the  National  Convention  for  approval.  They  shall  fix  the 
salaries  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Finances." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  ^e  Normal  School,  {kcole  normale  sxipirieurt^) 
and  it  realized  hopes  which  had  often  found  expression  in  the  old  univer- 
sities, but  had  never  been  embodied  in  a  public  institution. 

Hie  school  was  opened  January  19,  1795,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Musemn 
of  Natural  History,  under  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. Rarely  have  more  eminent  men  been  associated  as  inFtructors.  I.*ar 
grange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Monge,  Hauy,  Daubenton,  and  Thouin  taught 
natural  philosophy  and  mdthematics.  The  professors  of  general  grammar, 
literature,  history,  geography,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  were  Sicard, 
Lallarpe,  Volney,  Buache,  Mentelle,  and  Bemardin  de  Saint-Plvrre.  Four- 
teen hundred  students,  full  of  enthusiasm,  crowded  to  the  amphitheatre  for 
instruction  by  lectures  from  such  distinguished  masters. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  elements  of  success,  the  school  was 
open  for  only  three  months.    Either  because  the  instruction  was  of  Uio 

*9roak  oUdftl  npori  of  M.  Charias  JouidaiB. 
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high  a  grade,  or  the  pupils  not  propiTly  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  soon  Ife- 
came  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transform  them  into  teachers. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  the  want  of  gcxxl  instruction  was  severely  felt, 
and  when  the  organization  of  the  university  wa^s  complete<i,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary'  to  take  measures  for  securing  a  uniform  educational 
system,  and  a  permanent  body  of  skilled  tea4:hers.  The  decree  of  Napo- 
leon, March  17,  1808,  establishing  the  UBiveraity,  contained  also  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

**i4r/.  110.  There  shall  be  established,  at  Paris,  a  Normal  Boarding 
School,  prepared  to  receive  at  least  three  hundred  young  men,  who  shall 
be  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching;  letters  and  science. 

111.  The  inspectors  of  the  academy  shall  select,  each  year,  from  the 
lyceums,  after  due  examination  and  com])etition,  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
of  seventeen  years  of  age  or  over,  whose  good  conduct  and  progress  have 
been  most  marked,  and  who  shall*  have  shown  aptitude  for  governing  and 
instructing. 

112.  Those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  shall  be  author- 
ized by  their  father  or  guanlian  to  pursue  the  university  coarse.  Tliey  shall 
be  received  into  the  normal  S(>hool  only  on  engaging  to  continue  in  tlie 
profession  of  teaching  for  at  least  ten  years. 

113.  These  candidates  shall  pursue  their  studies  at  the  College  of 
France,  or  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ac- 
cording as  they  intend  to  teach  letters,  or  the  different  sciences. 

114.  Besides  their  regular  lessons,  there  shall  be  tutors,  chosen  fhym 
the  older  and  more  talented  pupils,  under  whose  direction  they  shall  re- 
view the  subjects  taught  in  the  special  schools  before-mentioned,  and  have 
laboratory  practice  in  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry. 

115.  The  pupils  shall  not  remain  at  the  normal  boanling  school  more 
than  two  years.  They  shall  then  be  sap|)orted  at  the  expense  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  be  bound  out  to  their  profession. 

116.  The  normal  school  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
counselors  for  life,  who  shall  reside  at  the  iastitution,  and  have  under  him 
a  director  of  studies'. 

117.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the  normal  school  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  colleges  and  lyceums. 

118.  The  candidates,  during  their  course  of  two  years,  or  at  the  close 
of  it,  must  take  their  degrees  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  letters,  or  in 
that  of  science.  They  will  then  be  called  upon,  in  regular  order,  to  fill 
vacant  places  in  the  academies,  as  they  may  occur." 

The  above  organization  of  the  normal  sehool  was  completed  hy  the 
si>ecial  order  of  March  80,  1810,  and  the  corps  of  officers  consisted  of  the 
contoselor,  or  head  of  the  school,  the  director  of  studies,  the  chaplain; 
masters,  assistant  teachers,  And  steward. 

The  first  member  of  the  coimcil,  who  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
school,  was  Bernard  Gueroult,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  at  the  College  of  llaruwrfc. 
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In  1810,  the  school  counted  only  thirty-seven  students,  and  the  annual 
expense  for  each  student  was  1,000  francs.  In  1812,  the  number  reached 
seventy-seven,  and  in  that  year  Xapoleon  issued  an  order  for  the  erection 
of  a  grand  building  for  the  school,  to  be  located  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Seine,  but  the  order  was  never  can'ied  out.  In  1815,  under  the  restorar 
tioa,  the  school  was  more  jjeriectl}'  organiased,  and  the  course  extended  to 
three  years.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  metliods 
of  teaching ;  such,  for  example,  as  were  set  forth  by  Jouvency,  Rollin,  and 
Fleury.  Lecturers  on  special  subjects,  and  e(|ual  in  rank  to  the  first  pro- 
fessors in  the  imperial  colleges,  or  lyceums,  were  added  to  th^  faculty,  and 
the  standard  for  position  of  tutor  was  advanced. 

In  the  ordinance  of  January  3,  1821,  the  normal  school  appears  in  the 
list  of  institutions  to  be  established  in  the  building  of  the  Sorbonne.  But 
even  then  the  school  was  losing  favor  with  the  new  government,  and  its 
very  existence  threatened,  under  the  implication  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
insuboixlination  and  ambitious  pretensions.  The  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  soon  clearly  intimated  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  de  Corbiere,  in  which  he  recommended  the  formation  of  schools, 
more  or  less  normal  in  character,  (icoles  normales  partielleSy)  near  the 
ruyal  colleges,  botli  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments.  **In  these  schools,** 
M.  de  Corbiere  says,  ^  a  small  number  of  select  pupils  shall  be  prepared 
from  childliood,  in  those  studies  and  habits  which  belong  to  the  grave  el 
seriewie  profession,  to  which  they  are  destined.  Candidates  so  trained, 
will  not  disdain  subordinate  duties,  and  thus  there  will  prevail  throughout 
tlie  whole  body  of  teachers  the  spirit  of  order  and  conservatism."  At- 
tacked by  a  jxiwerful  party,  the  fate  of  the  normal  school  was  sealed,  and 
on  the  Gth  of  September,  1822,  it  was  suppressed. 

The  new  seiiii-uormal  schools  were  in  no  degree  successfiil.  It  became 
evident  tliat  neither  nnity  nor  improvement  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country  could  be  attained,  if  the  vocation  were  abandoned  to  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  it,  or  leij  to  the  mercy  of  various  and  contradictory 
influences.  By  an  ordinance  of  March  9,  1826,  they  were  materially 
clian<:;ed,  and  called  preparatory  schools ;  their  number  was  reduced,  and 
the  candidates  nujuired  to  pursue  a  thorough  classical  course.  In  Septem- 
ber of  tlie  same  year,  a  preparatory  school  of  letters  and  science  was  an- 
nexed to  the  College  of  I^uis-le-Grand.  In  1829,  the  pupils  of  this 
school  organized  what  might  be  called  a  pedagogia  practicum,  under  the 
direction  of  exinsrienced  masters,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  commission 
composed  of  Uie  general  inspectors  and  the  academy  inspectors  of  the 
university.  With  a  different  title,  the  old  normal  school  was  thus  re-estab- 
lished, and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government,  in  1830,  was  to 
give  to  this  school  the  old  name.  On  the  same  day  it  placed  over  it,  as  its 
head,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  scholars  of  France,  M.  Cousin,  who,  fifteen 
years  beibre,  had  been  one  of  its  pupils.  The  impulse  imparted  to  the  in- 
stitution by  that  distinguished  teacher,  created  a  wonderful  activity  in  all 
departments.    The  course  was  extended  to  three  yean,  the  plan  of  studiei 
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wa8  revised,  and  the  discipline  made  strict.  Still  greater  changes  were  made, 
by  the  establishment  of  annual  competitive  examinations  for  the  admission 
of  students,  and  a  division  of  the  scholarships  into  whole  and  half-Fchol- 
ar.<liips,  the  former  reserved  for  the  students  of  highest  grade.  The  school 
became  famous,  and  was  regarded,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  the  university,  as  the  best  of  its  class  ever  established.  The  govern- 
ment ordered  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  as  had  been 
the  wish  and  intention  of  Napoleon  in  1812.  Tlie  building  was  located 
near  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Library  of  St.  Greucvieve. 
In  October,  1846,  the  normal  school  took  possession,  the  pupils  then  num- 
bering one  hundred,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  course  of  instruction  included,  in  the  division  of  letters, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature,  the  history  of  literature,  general  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  grammar ;  in  the  scientific  division,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  geometry,  higher  algebra,  mechanics,  astronomy,  physios, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology ;  also  for 
the  students  of  both  divisions,  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  in  the  German 
and  English  languages.  Each  year  the  students  who  graduated  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  drilled  for  several  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

As  it  appeared  no  less  important  to  provide  suitable  professors  and  tutors 
£oT  the  communal  or  parish  colleges,*  and  as  it  was  a  common  reproach 
brought  against  the  university,  if  not  rather  a  merit,  that  instruction  was 
sacrificed  to  education^  an  ordinance,  of  December  6,  1845,  directed  the 
organization  of  secondary  normal  schools,  of  lower  rank,  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  communal  colleges  were  situated.  The  great 
school  at  Paris  received,  for  distinction,  the  title  of  ^  Superior  Normal 
School." 

In  1848,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  February,  the 
normal  school  adopted  the  plan,  or  princij)le,  of  free  instruction,  a  principle 
which  had  been  discarded  in  1833.  Tlie«new  government  revived  tliis 
policy  "  in  the  name  of  republican  equality,  and  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  classes."  This  is  the  language  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction : 

**  Tlie  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  justi- 
fied by  considerations  which  spring  from  the  very  self-sacrificing  devotion 
marking  the  opening  career  of  the  students  destined,  most  of  them,  to  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  teacher.     The  vocation  demands  an  ardent  zeal, 

*  The  Krcnoh  ayttem  of  public  iDStnicUon  coivbts  of  three  diTuiona :  Superior,  Secondary 
and  Primary.  The  UniTcnity,  with  its  fifty-four  fiicultles,  constituting  the  superior  ;  the  Ly- 
ceums, or  as  sometimea  called,  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  Communal  C<rflegea, 
Ibrming  the  secondary ;  and  the  lehools  of  diflEsvent  grades,  together  with  the  asylums,  forming 
the  prinuiry.  The  ooUeget  correspond  in  many  respects  to  our  own  colleges,  but  the  Ijccums 
arc  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  commnnid  colleges.  The  latter  are  maintained  by  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  sitnated,  and  in  thdr  early  history  were  called  seeondary  schools^  in  distinction 
from  the  lyoeums.  Both  prepare  the  student  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  There  are  now  in 
operation  In  Fiance,  77  lyceoms,  with  84,442  pupils,  and  251  communal  colleges,  with  33,000 
pupils. 
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an  abnegation  of  talent  which  resigns  itself  to  labor  without  fame,  and  a 
stubborn  toil  which  undermines  the  strongest  constitutions.  MorLK>ver,  for 
this  mission,  or  priestly  office  of  instructor,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  the 
candidates  are  recruited  almost  always  from  tlie  poor.  It  is  theref(»« 
necessary  that  an  absolute  rule  be  established,  that  talent  in  no  case  shall 
be  thrust  back,  or  poverty  be  an  obstacle." 

Between  the  years  1849  and  1853,  the  number  of  students  decreased, 
the  appropriation  was  reduced  from  237,600  to  178,610  irancs,  and  great 
changes  were  introduced.  The  first  reform,  and  perhaps  the  moe^t  use- 
ful, affected  the  regulations  for  admission.  The  minimum  age  of  appli- 
cants was  advanced  one  year,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  the  exam- 
ination made  more  rigorous,  taking  into  consideration,  not  only  attainments 
and  ability,  but  the  antecedents,  character,  and  habits,  in  fact,  all  those 
cjualifications  which  a  parent  would  value  in  choosing  a  preceptor  for  hiB 
children.  These  excellent  modifications,  which  still  remain  in  full  force, 
perfected  in  an  essential  respect,  the  old  organization,  without  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  schooL  In  1852,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Fortoul, 
reforms  of  a  different  character  were  adopted,  affecting  the  course  of  studies 
and  the  rules  of  promotion. 

Previous  to  these  changes,  the  new  pupils,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Baclielor  of  I^etters,  or  of  science,  at  the  lyceum,  or  commercial  college, 
devoted  the  first  year  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  they  had  already  studied. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  in  the  section  of  letters,  who  were 
pronounced  fitted  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  were  allowed  to  present 
themselves  for  examination,  and  the  best  students  were  usually  successful. 
During  the  second  year  the  studies  were  carried  forward  as  far  as  their 
variety  would  permit,  but  in  the  section  of  letters  the  instruction  was  ma- 
terially changed,  and  had  for  its  leading  object,  not  the  technical  and  ele- 
mentary treatment,  but  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  and  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature.  Before  entering  the  third  year,  the 
students  were  bound,  under  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  school,  to  be 
prepared  to  take  the  licentiate  degree ;  except  that  those  in  the  section  of 
science,  being  obliged  to  take  a  double  degree,  one  of  physical  science  and 
the  other  of  mathematics,  only  the  former  was  required  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

The  third  and  last  year  was  given  to  special  studies,  according  to  the 
taste  and  aptitude  of  the  student,  the  preparation  having  for  its  goal  the 
high  rank  or  title  of  fellow,  (agrSge,)*  fh)m  which  class  the  professors  and 
assistant  professors  in  the  lyceum  are  chosen.  Graduation  at  the  normal 
school  did  not  insure  this  title,  but  gave  the  pupil  the  right  to  present  him- 
self for  examination  as  a  candidate.f 

*In  the  original  organiaktlon  of  the  UniTcnlty  hi  1806,  the  nnk  of/eSotv  was  made  the 
J^entk  among  its  ftinctionarief,  and  superior  to  the  principals  and  protaiors  in  the  communal 
colleges. 

t  These  test  or  competltlTe  ezamloations  for  the  rank  of  fellow,  (tes  eoneoun  de  Pagregtaiom  dei 
lycees,)  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  being  the  gateways  to  th* 
higher  professional  positions,  they  hold  a  pnnliitDt  ^laoe  in  tbe  history  aad  the  organimttd 
of  the  French  system  of  ednoatloii. 
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The  lea<ling  modification  of  1852,  and  one  most  unwillingly  received  by 
the  nieinl>er8  of  the  school,  was  tlio  postponing  for  three  years  the  right  to 
appear  as  candidates  for  the  above  honor,  and  in  connection  with  this 
grave  measure,  the  licentiate  degree  was  fixed  as  the  intention  and  goal 
of  tlie  course,  and  even  the  section  of  letters  was  not  allowed  an  examin- 
ation for  this  degree  before  tlie  close  of  the  second  year,  whereas  under 
the  fbnner  regulations,  many  attained  that  honor  in  the  first  year.  The 
object  of  the  reforms  of  1852,  being  to  raise  the  standard  of  si'holarship 
and  of  j)edagogic  skill  in  the  corps  of  professors,  the  members  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  who  at  the  end  of  the  course  had  passed  successfully  all  the 
examinations,  were  appointed  to  certain  subordinate  teachers'  duties  in  the 
lyceums,  in  which  the  three  years,  intervening  before  the  fellowship  could 
be  reached,  were  to  be  spent. 

The  decree  of  1862,  included  also  changes  in  the  curriculum.  The 
school  was  declared  to  be  "  essentially  literary  and  scientific  "  in  character ; 
philosophy  was  to  be  taught  as  a  method  of  analysis,  or  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  letters  and  sciences.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  letters,  the  first  year's  comT<e,  though  being,  as  before,  a  revision 
of  the  college  or  lyceum  studies,  was  enlarged,  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing suli-courses : 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  including  grammar  and  prosody^  with 
translations  from  Greek  into  French,  and  French  into  Greek,  and  a  study 
of  the  Greek  classics  in  illustration  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
language. 

2.  A  course  in  the  Latin  language  and  litcratore  after  the  same  plan. 
S.  French  language  and  literature,  embracing  a  scientific  analysis  of 

inodel  works,  viz .  those  of  Malherbe  in  the  department  of  poetry,  and 
of  Des(!artes  in  prose ;  also  compositions,  narratives,  letters,  discourses, 
analyses,  and  dissertations. 

4.  Ancient  history,  and  Greek  and  Roman  archeology. 

5.  Philosophy,  more  especially  the  study  of  the  human  understanding 
and  method. 

6.  Modem  languages. 

With  the  exception  of  the  course  on  the  Latin  language,  the  instruction 
of  the  second  year  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  but  more  historic'  in 
character.  In  sketching  the  principal  schools  of  philosophy,  the  professor 
was  required  to  illustrate  the  hannony  among  great  minds  of  all  ages  in 
regard  to  those  truths  which  affect  the  moral  government  and  destiny  of 
inan.  The  study  of  ancient  history  was  set  aside  for  that  of  the  middle 
ages  and  modem  history,  and  the  course  of  Latin  oratory  or  poetry,  atid 
that  of  Greek  literature  wei-e  to  be  continued. 

The  course  of  the  third  year  Kke  those  of  the  preceding,  included 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  language  and  literature,  French  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  modem  languages,  but  the  number  of  lessons  was  reduced,  and 
the  studies  conducted  with  more  definite  reference  to  the  students'  plana 
Ibr  the  future.    The  general  xnles  or  g^des  fbr  thia  year  were : 
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1.  To  review  grammatical  subjects  with  the  aid  of  general  and  compar- 
ative grainiuar. 

2.  To  develop  those  subjects  in  the  department  of  literature  which  had 
not  been  thoroughly  treated  before. 

3.  To  com]>lete  the  course  of  history  and  philosophy. 

4.  To  perfect  the  students  in  the  classical  branches,  also  in  composition, 
style,  and  oral  expression. 

6.  Above  all,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  principles  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, and  the  practice  of  rational  methods. 

In  the  section  of  science,  the  two  first  years  were  devoted  to  such  studies 
as  prepared  the  student  for  the  licentiate  degree  in  mathematics,  and  the 
same  decree  in  physical  sciences.  For  the  former  degree  there  were  two 
examinations ;  one  in  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  another  in  mechanics,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
For  the  latter  degree,  an  examination  in  chemistry  at  end  of  first  year,  in 
physics  at  end  of  second  year,  lliese  four  examinations  were  conducted 
before  the  faculty  of  science  in  Paris.  The  unsuccessful  candidates  were 
not  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  third  year,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
school.  In  the  third  year  the  studies  were  made  special  and  limitod,  to 
accord  with  the  department  selected  by  the  student  for  his  career  as  a 
professor. 

Independently  of  the  regular  examinations  for  degrees,  the  students  ap- 
peared each  year  before  a  commission  of  the  general  inspectors  of  the 
university  to  be  questioned  by  them.  In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  were 
required,  at  these  examinations,  to  question  each  other.  Written  compo- 
sitions and  lectures  were  also  required.  The  commission  then  prepared  a 
list  of  those  students  whom  it  considered  as  prepared  to  continue  at  the 
school,  or,  if  graduates,  to  be  employed  in  the  lyceums  or  colleges. 

The  new  regulations  gave  more  precision  and  definiteness  to  the  system 
of  instruction ;  they  guarded  against  the  tendency  attending  special  studies 
and  courses,  to  render  the  student  learned,  rather  than  able  as  a  professor ; 
and  it  connected  with  the  study  of  literature  that  close  analysis  of  standard 
works,  which  supposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages.  But  these 
advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  post{)onement  of  the  examinations  for  the  licentiate  and  fellow's  de- 
gree. Many  became  discouraged,  and  the  number  of  candidates  sensibly 
diminished,  and  within  the  school  there  was  a  manifest  abatement  of  zeaL 
History  and  philosophy  were  neglected,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  of  French  literature,  and  even  composition,  were  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  and  technical  demands  of  the  licentiate  degree.  Af- 
fairs reached  that  point  that  the  government  found  difficulty  in  filling  the 
vacancies  in  the  chairs  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  lyceums  and  col- 
leges. It  became  evident  that  M.  Fortoul,  in  his  reforms,  had  gone  too 
far.  Hence,  in  1857,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Rouland,  the  novitiate,  to 
be  passed  in  the  lyceums  or  colleges,  by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  wag 
reduced  firom  three  years  to  one^  and  the  next  year  it  was  altogether  dia* 
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ponsed  with,  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
inations of  one  year,  permitting  them,  as  before  the  order  of  1852,  to  be 
candidates  for  the  fellowship  at  the  closo  of  the  normal  course.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  the  old  regime  was  still  farther  restored  by  an  order  which  per- 
mitted the  students  in  the  section  of  letters  to  present  themselves  for  the 
licentiate  dc^e  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  first  year. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  institution  by  the  government  is  shown  in 
their  choice  of  functionaries  appointed  to  direct  it,  from  1830  to  1840,  M. 
Victor  Cousin ;  1840  to  1850,  M.  Dubois,  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction ;  1850  to  1857,  M.  Michelle,  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Bc- 
san^on,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  Desir6  Nisard,  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  university.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  charge  of  the  scientific  comrses  were  entrusted 
to  M.  Pasteur,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences ;  the  section  of  let- 
ters to  M.  Jaquinet,  the  senior  laurcat  of  the  university,  and  an  eminent 
master. 

The  number  of  students  in  1863,  was  one  hundred,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  school,  was  291,000  francs.  The  salaries  were, 
about  that  time,  advanced,  the  masters  receiving  6,000  francs.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  also  authorized  the  addition  of  new  courses,  among 
them,  one  in  geography ;  also  the  enlargement  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
This  laboratory-,  founded  by  tlie  munificence  of  the  Emperor,  has  become, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  professor.  M.  Henri  Sainte-Claire  De- 
ville,  a  celebrated  centre  of  study  and  original  research. 

Since  1863,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  the  normal  school  has  con- 
tinued to  improve.  Though  the  department  of  philosophy  had  recovered 
its  honored  place  in  the  lyceums,  tlie  ministry  has  judged  it  advisable  to 
require  of  the  candidates  for  the  school,  a  year's  exclusive  study  of  this 
branch,  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  in  the  school,  a  new  course  in 
philosophy  has  been  instituted.  In  1865,  the  budget  added  16,000  francs 
to  tlie  appropriation,  which  allowed  of  an  enlargement  sufficient  for  ten 
additional  students. 

Until  1866,  ushers  (maitres  surveUlants,)  had  been  employed  in  the  nor- 
mal school  to  watch  over  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recre- 
ation, and  in  fact,  at  all  hours,  both  day  and  night  M.  Duruy  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  future  professors  should  learn  to  govern  themselves, 
and  appreciate  their  responsibilities,  abolished  the  office  of  usher,  and  the 
happy  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  action. 

Tlie  latest  modification  in  the  organization  of  this  institution  is  that 
which  makes  the  third  year  course  accessible  to  those  tutors  (maifres 
ripetiteurity)  of  the  lyceums,  who  have  already  received  the  licentiate 
diploma.  This  important  rule  enlarges  and  generalises  the  character  of 
the  school.  The  instruction  of  the  school  being  no  longer  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  regular  pupils,  they  may  be  obliged,  in  the  competition 
fyt  fellowship,  to  contend  with  strong  rivals,  and  a  beneficial  emulation  be 
eaccited. 
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From  the  foundation  of  this  fuinous  K'hooL,  up  to  the  year  1866,  it  has 
admitted  about  1,700  pupils.  Of  tliis  number,  788  have  obtained  the  rank 
of  fellow;  113  in  the  department  of  grammar,  268  in  letters,  56  in  philos- 
ophy, 60  in  history,  201  in  mathematics,  70  in  physics,  and  20  in  modem 
languages.  Most  of  those  who  have  not  received  fellowships  have  fol- 
lowed their  profession  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  eolIe«;es,  as  adjunct 
professors  in  the  former,  or  as  professors  in  the  latter,  both  bei.ig  function- 
aries inferior  in  rank  to  a  fellow. 

In  preparing  learned  and  able  teachers  for  the  youth,  the  normal  school 
has  also  educated  distinguished  authors  and  savants,  lliere  is  no  branch 
of  literature  or  science,  which  its  pupils  have  not  cultivated  wilh  success 
and  honor.  By  whom  are  most  of  the  prizes,  annually  given  by  the  acad- 
emies, borne  off,  if  not  by  the  former  pupils  of  tlie  normal  school  ?  Of 
those  who  once  sat  upon  its  benches,  are  now  members  of  the  institute, 
viz :  two  of  the  French  academy,  M  Patin,  and  M.  Prevost  Paradol ;  four 
of  the  academy  of  inscription  and  belles-lettres,  M  Guigniaut,  M.  Wallon, 
M.  Beule,  and  M.  Quicherat ;  one  of  the  academy  of  8(:ienc*es,  M.  Pas- 
teur; five  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences,  M  Michelet,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
M.  Janet,  M.  Lev^que,  and  M.  Bersot.  Three  are  members  of  the  council 
of  public  instruction ;  9  are  general  inspectors ; '  9,  rectors ;  1 7,  provisora; 
12,  censors;  and  65,  professors  of  faculties.  The  present  (1868)  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  was  a  pupil.  It  renders  service  and  honor 
to  the  university  and  the  country,  and  is  equally  dear  to  both. 

Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  report  to  the  School  Inquiry  Conunission  in  1866, 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  the  Superior  Normal  School,  in  giving  dignity 
and  consideration  to  the  profession  of  public  teaching  in  France,  and  in 
keeping  it  fully  supplied  with  men,  whose  intellectual  and  professional 
training  being  of  the  highest  order,  carry  weight  with  tlie  pupils  they 
teach,  and  coounand  for  themselves,  as  well  as  their  work,  the  intcUecttial 
and  moral  respect  of  the  community. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  admirable  institntion ;  it  enjoys  a  deserved  I 

celebrity  out  of  France  as  well  as  at  home,  and  nowhere  else  does  there  exist  ■ 

anything  quite  like  it.    Decreed  by  the  revolutionary  govemmi-nt,  and  set  to  • 

Cj*J     J  r      work  by  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  it  had  two  periods  of  dlHiculty,  one  under 
■  f  "  '^  ^'  ■      the  Hcstoration^  when  it  attracted  hostility  as  a  nest  of  liberali>ni,  and  it  was  > 

proposed  to  nhate  its  importance  by  subsdtuting  for  one  central  normal  school,        (  \?^t 
several  local  ones ;  anotner  after  the  revolution  of  Fobruarv(''whcn  the  grant  to  ' 

it  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  pupils  fell  off.     But  it  hus  now  rooov- 
ered  its  grants  and  its  numbers,  and  few  institutions  in  Fmnee  are  so  rooted  in 

CMic  esteem.  Its  main  function  is  to  form  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It 
two  divisions ;  one  literary,  and  the  orher  scientific.  Its  pui)lls  at  present 
number  110  ;  they  arc  all  called  hursan,  holding  a  scholarship  of^  about  S900  a 
year,  which  entirely  provides  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  course  is 
a  three  years*  one ;  but  a  certain  number  of  the  best  pupils  are  retained  for  a 
fourth  and  fifth  year :  those,  howev.T,  are  lost  to  the  secondary  schools,  being 
prepared  for  the  doctorate,  and  for  the  posts  of  superior  instrucdon,  such  as  the 
professorships  in  the  faculties. 

This  school  is  on  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  in  the  old  school  quarter  of  Paris  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lycfm 
and  centres  of  instruction,  secondary  and  superior,  are  still  to  be  foimd.  Hie 
building  is  large  and  hand.some,  something  like  one  of  the  modem  colleges  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  it  has  chapel,  library,  and  garden ;   the  tricolor  flag 
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waves  over  the  entrance.  Everything  is  beautifully  neat  and  well  kept ;  the  life 
in  common  which  economy  compels  the<c  great  establishments,  in  France,  sevonly 
to  practice,  has,— when  its  details  are  precisely  and  perfectly  attended  to,  and 
when,  as  at  the  ecoie  normaUf  the  resources  allow  a  certain  hnish  and  comfort 
juu.-h  beyond  the  strict  needs  of  the  barrai'k  or  hospital, — a  more  imposing  effect 
for  the  eye  thnn  the  arrangement  of  college  rooms. 

'  Last  ye^r  344  candidates  presented  themselves  for  35  vacancies,  and  these  can- 
didates were  .all  picked  men.  To  compete,  a  youth  mnst  in  the  first  place  l>e 
■over  18  yc^irs  of  age  and  under  24  ;  must  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  he 
has  no  bodily  infirmity  unfitting  him  for  the  function  of  teacher,  and  a  good- 
conduct  certificate  from  his  school,  lie  must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  devote 
himself,  if  admitted,  for  ten  years  to  the  service  of  pablic  instruction,  and  he 
must  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  if  he  is  a  candidate  in  tlie  lit^Tary  section 
of  the  school,  of  oachelor  of  sciences  if  in  the  scientific.  He  then  undergoes  a 
preliminary  examination,  which  is  held  at  the  same  tim«  in  the  centre  of  etich 
academy  throughout  France.  This  examination  weeds  the  candidates;  those 
who  pass  through  it  come  up  to  Paris  for  a  final  examination  at  the  ecole  nomiale, 
and  those  who  do  best  in  this  final  examination  are  admitted  to  the  vacant  schol- 
arships. A  bare  list  of  subjects  of  examination  is  never  ven*  instructive ;  the 
roailer  will  better  understand  what  the  final  examination  is,  if  I  say  that  the  can- 
didates are  the  very  eiite  of  the  li/ctts,  who  in  the  highest  classes  of  these  lycles 
liave  gone  through  the  course  of  instruction,  literary  or  scientific,  there  pre- 
•erilieu.  In  the  scientific  section  ol  the  nonnal  school,  the  first  year's  course 
comprehends  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  ad- 
vanced progress  in  the  pupil  such  a  course  implies. 

^  I  found  llu  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  all  bwrmrs;  commoners,  to  use  our 
expression,  are  not  received.  For  these  110  students,  there  are,  besides  the 
director-general,  and  a  director  of  scientific  studies,  and  another  of  literary  studies, 
23  professors,  or  maitres  de  confirt-noes^  as  in  this  institution  they  are  called. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  1865,  was  about  $60,000.  The  library,  laboratory, 
and  collections  seemed  to  me  excellent. 

The  pupils  have  half-yearly  examinations,  and  they  are  practiced  to  some  ex« 
tent,  and  under  the  present  minister,  M.  ])uruy,  more  than  ever  before,  in  the 
Ufcee$  of  Paris.  The  teaching  of  the  professors  keeps  always  in  view  the  schoi 
iastic  destination  of  their  hearers.  At  the  end  of  tne  third  year's  course,  the 
student  who  has  passed  through  it  with  distinction,  is  authorized  to  present  him- 
self at  once  for  aggregation.  Five  years'  school  practice,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  required  of  other  candidates.  The  less  distinguished  student  is  at  once  nomi- 
nated to  a  lycetf  but  to  the  post  of  assistant  professor  only,  not  of  full  professor ; 
after  one  ycjur's  service  in  tne  capacity  of  assistant  professor,  he  may  present  him« 
-sel^  for  aggregation . 

I  have  l^n  somewhat  minute  in  describing  how  the  body  of  professors  in  the 
French  public  schools  is  formed,  because  the  best  feature  of  these  schools  seems 
to  me  to  be  their  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  staff  of  professors.  They  are  far 
better  paitl  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers  in  Italy ;  they  have  a  far 
more  recognised  and  satisfactory  position  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers 
In  England.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt,  better  paid ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head-masters  of  the  great  schools,  who  hold  a  position  apart,  who  need  emi- 
nent aptitudes  for  other  things  besides  teaching,  and  also  are  very  few  in  number, 
they  form  no  hierarchy,  have  no  position,  are  saddled,  to  balance  their  being  better 
paid,  with  boanling-house  cares,  have  literally  no  time  for  study,  and  no  career 
oefore  them.  A  French  professor  has  his  three,  four,  or  five  hours'  work  a  day 
in  lessons  and  conferences,  and  then  he  is  free ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discipline  or  religious  teaching  of  the  lycee ;  he  has  not  to  live  in  its  precincts ; 
he  finishes  his  teaching,  and  then  he  leaves  the  hcee  and  his  cares  benind  him 
altc^ether.  The  provisor,  the  censor,  the  chaplains,  the  superintendents,  have 
the  business  of  government  and  direction,  and  they  are  chosen  on  the  gronnd  of 
their  aptitude  for  it.  A  young  man  wishing  to  follow  a  profession  which  keeps 
him  in  contact  with  intellectual  studies,  and  enables  him  to  continne  them,  but 
who  has  no  call  and  no  talent  for  the  trying  post  of  teacher,  governor,  pastor, 
and  man  of  business,  all  in  one,  will  hesitate  before  he  becomes  a  master  in  an 
English  public  school,  but  he  may  very  well  become  a  professor  in  a  French  one. 
Aocordi.ngly,  the  service  of  pnblic  instruction  in  France  attracts  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  tb»  int^ectual  roroe  of  the  oountry,  than  In  England. 
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Prussia,  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  kingdoiiis  of 
Europe,  and  the  leading  state  of  the  North  German  Union,  has  dercd- 
oped  gradually  fW>m  Tery  small  beginnings.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Prussians,  (Bortuti,  a  nation  composed  of  two  elements,  a  Slavonic  and 
a  Qerman,)  who  are  first  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  centuiy 
as  liring  east  of  the  Vistula.  Thej  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people 
who  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  Polish  Dukes  to  sobdoe 
them.  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  after  long  and  sangui- 
nary wars,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who 
in  1283,  completed  their  conquest,  and  made  the  territory  the  properly 
of  the  Order.  Numerous  German  colonists  fi*om  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
immigrated,  and  flourishing  cities  began  to  rise  In  the  desohtted  country. 
Gradually  the  Order  began  to  decline,  and  not  being  able  any  longer  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  pk>werful  Polish  Kings,  whose  yassals  they 
had  become,  they  called  as  their  Grand  Master,  in  the  year  1511,  Al> 
brecht,  Duke  of  Brandenburg.  In  1525,  Prussia  was  solemnly  ceded  to 
him  by  Poland,  as  a  secular  hereditary  duchy.  In  lfll8,  Albrecht  Fed- 
erick,  Duke  of  Prussia,  died  without  issue,  "snd  the  duchy  passed  to-Jotm 
Sigismond,  Elector  of  Brandenburg  from  the  house  of  Hohensolleni. 
This  dynasty  (still  reigning  in  Prussia,)  first  come  infeo  the  possession  of 
Brandenburg  in  1410,  when  the  German  Emperor  Sigismond,  in  order  io 
get  BOfiey  for  his  o^ensiye  wars,  sold  that  electorate  to  Frederkk  VI, 
Count  of  HohemsoIIem  and  Margrare  of  Nuremberg.  Elector  ffigismomifl, 
bMides  acquiriqg  Prussia,  added  to  hk  dominion  the  Duchy  of  ClefOi 
the  oounty  of  Ra^^easberg,  and  other  portions  of.  Western  Germany,  tfaM 
laying  the  foundation  of  Prussia's  possessioiis'  otr  the  Rhine.  Frederick 
William,  the  ""Great  Elector/'  (1640—1688,)  acquired  Eastern  Pomera. 
nia  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  as  well  «8  liagdeburg,  Halbanlaflt, 
Mlnden,  Ac  Frederick  III,  his  successor,  vlso*  added  other  portions. 
His  reign,  howofer,  is  chiefly  important  by  his  obtatniog  fit>m  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  (he  priTilege  for  himself  aad  sooeessors  of  the  IMo  of 
King  of  PfHd^  On  the  18th  January,  1701,  he  placed  witfi  hU  '6iih 
hands  the  regal  crown  on  his  head  at  Kfinigsberg,  where  tiie  Kings  of 
Prussia  hare  since  been  crowned,  and  cslled  himself  Frederidt  T.  At 
this  period  the  popvAation  numbered  one  millkm  and  a  hatt    The  fllM 
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King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  increase  the  territoiy  left  him  hj 
the  Great  Elector,  but  his  successor,  Frederick  William  I,  (1718—1740,) 
having  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions  of  thalers,  bought  family  do- 
mains to  the  amount  of  fiye  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual  income 
of  the  country  to  six  millioas,  three-fourths  of  which  sum  was  spent  on 
the  army.  After  adding  part  of  Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house,  he  left  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick  n,  called  '*  the  Great^** 
(1740—1786,)  a  state  of  47,770  square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  mil- 
Uons  inhabitants.  Frederick  II  added  Silesia^  an  area  of  14,200  square 
miles,  with  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  inhabitants ;  this,  with  the 
large  territory  gained  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia 
to  74,840  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  fiye  and  a  half 
minions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Frederick  William  II,  the 
state  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  (ceded  to 
Bavaria  in  1815,)  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  extended  its  area  to  nearly  100,000  square  miles, 
with  about  nine  millions  of  people.  Under  Frederick  William  III,  (1797 
— ^1840,)  nearly  one-half  of  this  state  was  app^t^riated  by  Napoleon ; 
but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1816),  not  only  restored  this  loss,  but 
added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Rhine-lands,  and  Swedish 
Pomerania,  molding  Prussia  into  two  separate  pieoes  of  territory,  with 
A  total  area  of  107,800  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  10,250,000. 
'  This  kingdom  was  consolidated  into  a  compact  state  of  187,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,578,085,  by  the  war  of  1866,  when  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  formeriy  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort  were  added.  The 
,  treaty  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the  war,  likewise  provided  for  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Austria  fit>m  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
North  German  Union,  in  which  the  political  and  military  leadership  was 
given  to  Prussia. 

For  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purpotMS  the  monarchy  is  divided  into 
piiovinces,  which,  in  1828  and  1867  were  as  follows : 

nuvlDofli*  18B8L  H87>  BQmiB  mum* 

Btandenberg 1,549«602 3,719,775 16,506 

Pomerania 877,666 1,446,635 12,130 

•  aieda 3,396,661 8,686,763 16,666 

8azony 1,409,388 2,067,066. 9,729 

Wertpbalia 1,228,644 1,707,726 7,771 

Bhine— Clevee 1,075,026  1  hakkhka  iaqoo 

Lower  Rhine M 26,297  f 3,455,358.. 10,289 

Vnmiai  East 1,216,164  {  «  aqa  am  9^  aim 

PmviaWest 792,207  f 8,090,960 24,880 

Poaen 1,064^606 1,537,838 11,880 

'  Hobenaollem  ik  Jahde 65^853 458 

Schleswig  Hdstein,  Ijuienbarg. ..1,879,745 7,414 

Hanover 1,937,637 14,846 

Aanoonia  (Hesse-Nassan). 1,379,760 ..4,430 


IkfAk  privince  is  divided  into  Begeneies(jB0^t0rtiii^«-5aiirib,)  which  are 
a(l&Babdlvid«d  faito  Cfat^ks  (jSMs^and  those  into  parishes  (Oemdndm.) 
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I.  PRDfART  8CH00L& 


HISTORIOAL  DBYBLOPMENT. 

A,  AfUe-regal  Period, 

1.  The  educadoiud  history  of  Prussia  begins  with  the  first  establish- 
ments in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Elector  Joachim 
IT.  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  present  monarchy.  In  the  canonic  law 
of  this  Elector,  in  1540,  there  is  this  paragraph :  "  Whereas  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  and  public  order  requires  that  youth  should 
receive  instruction  in  schools,  and  whereas  schools  have  been  in  the 
decline  of  late,  therefore  I  order  that  they  shall  be  reestablished,  reformed, 
and  improved  in  all  towns  and  market-places.^'*  This  canonic  law,  then, 
presupposes  schoolmasters  and  school-houses,' referring,  however,  to 
schools  in  towns  only,  in  which  Latin  was  taught  besides  the  elementary 
branches. 

The  development  of  a  school  system  in  the  gradually  growing  country, 
and  its  effect  on  the  people  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  and  of  that 
of  1573t  regulating  the  Visitations  and  organising  the  Consistory,  is  only 
occasiona.lly  and  vaguely  mentioned  during  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years,  from  1578  to  1768,  and  then  always  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  These  notes  are  rare  and  deficient,  compared  with  those  of 
later  periods,  particularly  of  the  present  time.  There  were  such  gigantic 
claims  upon  the  energy  of  the  best  disposed  monarchs  of  the  country,  so 
many  different  wants  to  be  supplied,  difficulties  to  be  removed,  and  there 
was  so  little  legal  power,  that  the  common  schools  showed  very  little  im- 
provement for  centuries.  They  were  left  as  much  as  possible  to  them- 
selves. The  monarch  appears  to  have  been  too  far  above  these  internal 
and  apparently  unimportent  affairs,  or  to  have  had  very  little  time  left 
Nor  were  the  people  a  unit  either  in  religion  or  language.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  Jews,  there  were  Evangelic  and  Catholic,  German,  Polish,  and 
Lithuanian  subjects,  whose  communities  were  ruled  by  patrons,  who  did 
not  show  much  interest  There  may  have  been  sometimes  an  inclination 
to  do  something  in  one  direction,  yet  there  was  no  pedagogic  experience 
to  effect  more  than  the  very  least  The  slow  and  clumsy  development  of 
an  educational  system  has  been  originally  effected  by  provinces.  Evan- 
gelic Brmidenburg,  the  nucleus  of  the  growing  SUte,  accepted  the  •to^Mt 
quo  in  the  districts,  when  they  were  annexed,  and  occasionally  developed 
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it  firom  this  origiDal  basis.  It  was  not  before  1763  that  the  first  general 
regulation  was  issued ;  it  referred  to  the  country  schools  of  the  Evangelic 
districts,  excepting  the  French  Reformed  comniunitie& 

2.  In  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  the  ordinance  concerning  Visita- 
tions and  the  Consistory,  issued  by  John  George  in  1673,  presupposes, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  existence  of  schools,  school-mai^rs  and  their 
assistants ;  yet  these  schools  must  be  always  understood  to  be  town- 
schools.  There  were  none  in  Tillages  at  that  time,  nor  at  a  much  later 
period ;  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  in  the  ordinance.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  of  the  year  1540  directs  the  sacristans  to  teach  the 
catechism  to  children  and  servants ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
step  taken  to  render  a  subsequent  organization  of  schools  possible.  There 
were  girls*  schools  in  towns,  but  no  particulars  about  them  are  reported. 

The  instruction  for  the  Visitation  of  Churches,  of  the  year  1 600,  refers 
to  town-schools  only.  It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  the  Ghreat,  that  boys*  and  girls* 
schools  were  established  in  villages ;  these  mark  the  beginning  of  a  lys- 
tem  of  instruction  in  the  country.  In  1662  it  was  ordered  that  the 
churches  and  communities  (i.  e.  the  representatives  of  church  property 
and  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  parish, )  were  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence that  good  schools  might  be  established  here  and  there,  in  villages, 
market-places  and  towns.  Nothing  more  can  be  found  about  these 
schools. 

3.  Large  districts,  haying  a  political  organization,  were  annexed  to 
Brandenburg,  viz.,  under  John  Sigismund,  (1609,)  J'dlidi  Mark  and  Ra- 
vensberg,  and  (1619)  the  duchy  of  Prussia;  under  the  great  Elect<^, 
Western  Hinterpomraem  witli  dependencies,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  principalities  of  Halberstadt  and  Minden.  The  schools  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  parishes  in  the  Rhenish  districts  attracted  .soon 
the  attention  of  the  government ;  some  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
school  system  by  directing  that  the  Reformed  parish  schools  should  be 
guided  by  the  edict  of  the  great  ISector  (1602,)  the  Lutheran  parish- 
schools  by  that  of  1687,  and  that  public  parochial  schools  were  to  be 
maintained,  and  private  schools  (  WinheUehulm)-pToh\f^t^,  Preparations 
were  made  in  1687  to  establish  in  Wesel  a  '^  nursery  for  teachers,*"  called 
Gontubemium,  from  which,  subsequently,  alumni  were  sent  to  a  nomml 
school.  Nothing  is  said  in  these  ordinances  about  Catholic  schools. 
There  had  been  schools  in  the  city  of  Kfinigsberg,  in  Prussia  proper,  even 
before  the  secularisation  of  the  **  grand-masters,'*  bnt  in  the  country 
were  none  at  that  time;  the  instructions  issued  -in  11(68  and  1698  mention 
tlMm  for  the  first  time.  The  establishsaent  of  pubhe  schools  in  Pomeiia- 
nia  teok  place  at  a  oGnspsratiTelj  lecent  period.  The  ^^otiganization  of  the 
diurch  of  1568  knows  nothing  about  vilkge  schools.  In  the  secitbn 
which  treats  on  schools,  it  is  dh'ected  that  *^  Gkrmaii  writing-schools  and 
maiden-schools  were  to  be  established  in  towns,  besides  Latin  schools ; 
that  the  teachers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  councils ;  that  the 
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treasury  had  to  find  them  lodging ;  that  they  might  receive  a  present 
from  the  treasury  when  pious  and  obliging  to  the  minister;  that  their 
salary,  however,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils,  whom  they  had  to  teach 
reading,  orthography,  calligraphy  and  arithmetic,  make  them  learn  their 
catechism  and  go  to  hear  the  sermon,  all  according  to  a  system  prescribed 
by  the  minister.  The  first  attempt  at  an  establishment  of  Evangelic 
public  schools  in  Magdeburg  was  made  after  the  termination  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  sacristans  were  admonished  by  an  edict  of  the  admin- 
istrator Augustus  in  1652,  to  be  obedient  assistants  of  the  ministers  in  all 
their  official  duties,  to  teach  the  lads  and  lasses  reading  and  writing,  also 
to  instruct  them  in  the  catechism,  and  Ringing  of  Christian  hymns ;  the 
n)ini>ter8  were  directed  to  enforce  these  regulations,  and  to  persuade 
parishioners  to  send  their  children  to  school.  These  instructions  were 
not  only  given,  but  a  general  church  visitation  assisted  in  their  being 
attended  to  and  acted  upon.  This  visitation  found  the  schools  in  a  mis* 
erablc  condition,  and  the  result  of  their  report  was  the  instructions  of 
16^0  recommending  the  establishment  of  schools.  Yet  it  appears  fW>m 
Augustus*  school  regulations  of  1658  for  the  Latin  schools  in  towns  and 
fbr  village  schools,  that  the  establishment  of  the  latter  had  not  yet  been 
effected.  These  regulations  were  not  revised  before  the  end  of  the  cen* 
tury.  • 

B.  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 
1.  The  Prussian  system  of  public  education  does  not  at  once  commence 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Although  at  the  time 
of  Frederic  I.  those  branches  and  grades  of  public  education  received 
sufficient  encouragement  which  miglit  assist  in  diffusing  glory  and  splen- 
dor around  the  new  crown  and  the  states,  now  united  in  one  monarchy ; 
yet  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  for  common,  elementary  schools,  if 
we  except  a  slight  encouragement  to  assist  schoolmasters'  widows  and 
orphan.**,  and  a  decree  enjoining  stricter  visitations.  Now  this  is  very 
little  indeed,  for  however  well  calculated  visitations  may  be  for  the  man* 
agement  of  an  administration,  the  persons  charged  with  their  execution 
do  not  manage  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  instructions  and  regulations ;  their 
praise  or  dissatisfaction  is  always  too  late.  The  management  of  instruc* 
tion  by  the  men  who  teach  is  naturally  the  principal  consideration.  The 
value  and  efficiency  of  a  system  of  education  mainly  rests  with  the 
teachers  as  a  class,  and  there  can  not  exist  a  proper  system  so  long  aa 
there  are  no  proper  teachers.  The  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
instructfbn  remained  without  life  and  without  effect,  for  the  essential  de- 
sideratum of  success,  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  did  not  yet  exist  Per- 
sons in  towns,  called  teachers,  were,  more  or  less,  dissipated  men,  or  can- 
didates for  orders,  who  accepted  the  office  of  teachers  for  the  purpose 
only  of  the  sooner  obtaining  the  more  lucrative  position  of  a  preacher — a 
practice  not  yet  quite  extinct  In  villages,  the  persons  called  teachers 
were  tradesmen,  practicing  their dcrafl,  discharged  gentlemen's  servants, 
and  hivalid  soldiers.  Individuals  of  proper  education  and  any  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  even  the  num^ 
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oer  of  those  teachers  who  did  their  work  poorly  enough,  was  not  suffi- 
dent.  The  firm  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education  promising 
progressive  development  was  the  fruit  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  merit  belongs  particularly  to  the  administrations  of  Frederic  William 
L  and  of  Frederic  II.,  who  in  many  respects  may  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  person. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM   L 

a.  The  reign  of  Frederic  William  I.  was  a  period  of  collecting,  pre- 
paring, trying.  The  thrifty  king  did  not  only  collect  money  and  soldiers 
for  the  future  great  prince  of  battle,  but  he  also  bequeathed  to  the  future 
great  prince  of  peace  a  population,  trained  to  be  obedient  to  government, 
to  fear  God,  to  be  industrious  and  thrifty.  He  alone  has  established 
eighteen  hundred  schools.  The  so-called  ptV^urm  concentrated  under  his 
protection  in  Ilalle,  and  extended  its  influence  thence  over  all  the  Prus- 
sian provinces.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  consequence  of  these  more 
profound  views  of  human  life,  a  hitherto  unknown  interest  in  education 
and  instruction  manifested  itself,  particularly  in  what  is  now  called  peda- 
gogic ability.  Since  Franke's  active  exertions  in  tho  orphan  school  at 
Ualle,  there  exist,  particularly  in  Prussia,  teachers,  real  school-teachers, 
i.  e.  persons  who  do  not  teach  at  random  or  are  guided  only  by  tradition 
and  instinct,  but  who  teach  with  love  and  intelligence,  who  take  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  their  business  as  instructors,  who  are  able  to  enter  into 
the  nature  of  the  young,  who  hope  and  expect  success  as  a  result  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  conscientiously  perform  their  duties,  and  not  as 
an  accidental  result  of  favorable  circumstances.  Thus  were  the  princi- 
ples found  on  which  the  art  of  teaching,  tho  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers,  and  teachers  as  a  class,  as  it  is  at  present,  could  be  developed. 

Franke  and  his  friends,  guided  probably  by  what  they  knew  of  the 
pedagogic  efforts  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  in  Gotha,  by  the  writings  of  Ratich, 
tnd  still  more  by  those  of  Comenius,  now  devote  themselves  with  earnest 
seal  to  the  thorough  education  of  teachers,  mainly  indeed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  schools  that  had  been  established  under  Franke's  superintend- 
ence, and  which  grew  visibly  larger  and  increased  rapidly  in  number. 
These  exertions  of  Franke's  attracted  the  general  attention  Ihoro  and 
more.  Men,  distinguished  for  their  organizing  talents  and  tendencies, 
like  Frederic  William  I.  and  Frederic  II.,  easily  comprehended  that,  if 
they  would  call  into  existence  and  keep  alive  hundreds  of  schools,  they 
should  also  direct  their  attention  to  the  means  of  obtaining  teachers,  for 
teachers  do  not  fall  from  the  skies,  nor  can  a  supply  of  them  be  obtained 
by  those  practices  which  furnished  recruits  for  the  army.  The  patent  of 
10th  NoTember,  1732,  is  a  result  of  this  attention ;  it  contains  some  re- 
strictions in  the  admission  of  schoolmasters,  directing  that  besides  tailors, 
weavers,  smiths,  wheelwrights  and  carpenters,  no  individuals  belonging 
to  other  classes  of  tradesmen  should  be  appointed  as  teachers  in  country 

schools,  and  as  sacristans.    Again,  in  the  rescript  of  September  1 7th,  1 738, 

- 
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it  is  said:  ** Ihat  no  vagrant  tailors  and  pedlars  should  be  tolerated,  and 
that  no  tailors  should  have  permission  to  settle  in  country  places,  except 
as  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  ;**  evidently  to  secure  to  these  individuals 
some  profits  from  their.trade  as  tailors. 

A  preacher  named  Schinmcier  had  opened  in  Stettin,  in  1785,  a  kind 
of  normal  school,  at  which  the  king  expressed  his  particular  satisfaction ; 
but  ho  considered  it  of  still  greater  importance  to  issue  an  order  to  abbot 
Stcinmctz  of  Kloster-B^rgen,  near  Magdeburg,  on  December  5th,  1786, 
about  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  that  place.  Most  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  systfm  of  instruction  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  heir  were  the  evident  beginnings  of  an  organization  of 
th(i  teachers'  education,  and  consequently  of  a  methodical  treatment  of 
the  objects  of  instruction,  whilst  all  the  other  requisites  of  public  schools 
received  due  attention  in  order  to  maintain  and  develop  them.  Thus, 
issued  Frederic  William  I.  (October,  1718,)  a  royal  ordinance,  a  regula- 
tion for  the  Reformed  Evangelic,  Presbyterian,  Latin,  classical  and 
common  schools ;  the  first  school  regulation  applied  to  all  the  religious 
creeds  mentioned  in  the  whole  monarchy,  except  Mark  and  Ravensberg. 

The  Evangelic  superintendents  and  provosts  of  the  Kurmark  received 
in  1715  their  instruction  concerning  visitations.  The  king  decreed  in 
subsequent  ordinances  a  general  obligation  to  attend  school,  a  real  bless- 
ing which  now  has  grown  to  be  an  established  habit  of  the  people.  Some 
pedagogic  and  political  fanatics  of  progress,  as  well  as  ultramontane 
priests  of  our  days,  who  pass  themselves  off  as  the  real  wardens  of  the 
peoples'  interests,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  question  the  legality  and 
usefulness  of  these  ordinances,  or  even  to  lament  the  results  which  they 
have  produced ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  English  and  French,  who  prove 
how  slowly  the  education  of  the  people  advances,  even  in  our  enlightened 
age,  when  the  subject  of  instruction  is  left  to  uneducated  iamilies.  **  The 
superintendents  were  directed  to  take  the  education  of  able  schoolmasters 
in  hand,  either  by  training  them  themselves  or  by  having  them  trained 
under  their  superintendence  by  well  qualified  and  pious  teachers.  Who- 
ever had  any  knowledge  of  a  good  schoolmaster,  should  inform  the 
superintendent  of  the  fact*'  But  State  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers  were  not  yet  established ;  their  importance  was  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized ;  they  were  to  spring  up  spontaneously  and  with  little  or  no  expense. 

Having  found  during  his  frequent  journeys  through  Prussia  and  Lith- 
uania that  the  peasants,  particularly  in  Lithuania,  **  were  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  ignorance,"  (July  2d,  1718,)  he  directed  the  authorities 
at  Konigsberg  to  assist  each  other  in  their  efforts,  "  in  order  to  relieve 
this  ignorance  at  last"  He  himself  sent  for  this  purpose  several  commis- 
sioners to  Lithuania,  provided  the  larger  villages  with  schoolmasters,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  some  land  '*  free  of  rent  and  taxes ;"  he  renewed 
his  orders  from  time  to  time,  and  desired  the  increase  of  schools  still 
more  emphatically  after  having  induced  colonists  from  different  countries, 
particuUrly  from  Salzburg,  to  settlp  in  his  dominions.     A  long  time, 
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however,  passed,  before  hd  could  publish  and  execute  his  ^^principia 
regulatita^^^  which  were  henceforth  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  protince 
of  Prussia.  On  their  publication  (Feb.  21  st,  1787,)  it  was  announced 
'*that  the  king  had  not  only  seen  with  great  pity  the  infidelity  and  dark- 
ness in  which  the  youths  in  some  portions  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
living  and  grown  op  to  their  temporal  anj  eternal  danger,  but  that  he 
had  also  if«ued  instructions  from  time  to  time,  how  to  remedy  it  Having 
been  unable  to  attain  this  end  as  yet,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  place  the  youths  every  where  under  the  guidance  of  able 
individuals,  and  to  order  that  tb^latter  should  be  provided  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life;  that  he  had  therefore  most  graciously  pleased  to  give 
fidy  thousand  thalcrs  for  all  time  to  come,  to  be  employed  without  dimi- 
nution for  the  maintenance  of  the  emt)irc  of  God."  The  interests  of  this 
capital  were  to  be  employed  for  the  proper  assistance  of  those  schools 
which  could  not  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  school- 
master, or  which  from  accidents  were  temporarily  unable  to  do  so,  and 
lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  rebuilding  of  school - 
houses,  destK>yed  by  fire.  The  administration  of  this  foundation,  known 
by  the  designation  m<m»  pietati$y  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees  presided 
over  by  a  minister  of  State.  The  interests  were  distributed  by  parochial 
and  school  commissioners.  The  Prindpia  embraced  detailed  instructions 
ibr  those  who  had  to  eontribute  to  the  building  of  school-houses^  others 
concerning  the  schoolmaster^s  income,  and  some  remarks  directed  to  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  stating  that  they  were  expected  to  assist  in  providing 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  schoolmaster;  from  tliis  it  may  be  inferred  that 
those  great  social  interests  did  not  so  heartily  support  the  royal  inten- 
tions as  would  have  been  becoming  in  them.  The  following  paragraph 
of  the  Prineipia  deserves  particular  attention,  viz. :  "The  parishes  form- 
ing school  societies  were  obliged  to  build  school-houses  and  to  keep  them 
in  repair ;  the  State  to  furnish  the  necessary  timber  and  fire-wood ;  the 
expenses  for  doors,  windows,  and  stoves,  to  be  obtained  by  collections ; 
every  church  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  teacher  four  thalers  per  an- 
num ;  every  child  under  instruction  from  its  fourth  to  its  twelAh  year, 
four  groschen  per  annum ;  the  peasants  to  furnish  certain  pravisions ; 
the  teacher  to  have  the  right  of  free  pasture  for  his  small  stock  and  some 
fees  from  every  child  confirmed  ;  lastly,  the  government  to  pay  school- 
fees  when  a  peasant  should  send  moru  than  one.  child  to  school,  and  to 
give  the  teacher  one  acre  of  land,  which  should  bo  tilled  by  the  villagers." 
It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  these 
school  regulations,  if  properly  carried  out,  being  issued  at  a  time  when 
tha  government  of  scarcely  any  state  of  Europe  had  as  yet  given  impulse 
to  the  awakoning  of  an  interest  in  public  schools.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  a  general  and  effective  execution  of  these  instructions  could  not  bo 
thought  of,  seeing  Uie  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  people  at  that 
period,  which  prevented  them  from  appreciating  public  instruction.  In- 
nomerablo  obstacles  were  to  be  removed ;    money  was  to  be  raised,  to 
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which  both  people  and  nobililj  were  opposed,  well  qualified  teachers 
were  required,  who  could  not  be  found ;  and  hence  the  regulation  allowed 
their  selection  to  be  made  from  among  the  tradesmen,  who^  at  that  time^ 
possessed  very  rarclj  the  proper  qualifications.  Public  education  could, 
therefore,  only  gradually  assert  its  claims  hy  conquering  the  prejudices 
and  tlie  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  an  unceasing  and  energetic  attentioi^ 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was  required  to  avoid  suspensi6n  and  to 
render  progress  possible. 

Frederic  William  L  having  taken  possession  of  an  important  portion 
of  Pomerania,  showed  equal  solicitude, for  this  country ;  he  provided  bj 
special  orders  for  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters ;  desired  tltat  a  more 
regular  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced ;  sent  several  ieachera 
from  the  Berlin  Real-School,  and  g|ave  even  some  directions  concerning 
the  subject  of  instruction.  **  The  dei^gyman  shall  regulate  the  method 
of  instruction  by  the  advice  of  tlie  pra^)0iUus,^^  *'The  schoolmaster 
shall  diligently  rehearse  the  minister's  catechisation  at  school,  and  the 
minister  may  cause  him  to  catechise  the  children  in  his  presence,  if  he 
considers  him  able  to  do  so.'^  The  instruction  for  visitations  of  town- 
schools  in  Pomerania  directed  the  visitors  to  make  such  inquiries  aa 
would  show  an  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Among 
others :  **  Whether  unnecessary  private  primary  schools  were  suffered  to 
eitist  to  the  detriment  of  public  schools?**  '*  What  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  instruction  might  be  offered  ?  *'  '*  Whether 
the  vacations  were  unnecessary  and  too  long  f^  The  '^pra^Mmtus  '*  was 
required  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  and  give  suggostions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  instructioiL 

The  king  issued  at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities  of  Berlin,  on  Oc* 
tober  16th,  1738,  a  drcular  of  instructions  for  the  private  echools  in  thai 
town  and  its  suburbs,  which,  having  been  approved  by  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  gives  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of 
schools  in  cities  in  that  period.  This  circular  is  subdivided  into  five  aec- 
tions :  the  first  treats  on  the  method  of  instituting  schoolnuifiters ;  the 
second  on  the  requisite  abilities  and  qualifications  of  schoolmasters ;  the 
third  on  their  duties ;.  the  fourth  on  their  salaries ;  the  fifth  on  the  rela- 
tion of  parents  to  schools.  The  ordinances  of  this  able,  well-meaning 
and  often  misapprehended  prince  are  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  young,  with  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  com* 
m unities,  and  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country ;  they  fix  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  according  to  the  pretensions  which,  in  his  life-time| 
they  could  have,  as  a  recompense  for  their  probably  very  moderate  ac* 
compHshments.  The  price  of  a  teacher  must  be  necessarily  low,  when 
there  is  no  strong  popular  inclination  for  learning,  as  was  ^e  case  in  that 
time. 

Though  the  king  had  shown  so  much  earnest  and  well-meaning  soUci* 
tude,  and  though  the  number  of  schools  had  been  greatly  increased,  ye( 
a  real  development  of  the  system  of  instruction  was  not  yet  efiected. 
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The  strict  decrees  of  the  goTemment  had,  however,  accustomed  the  peo- 
ple tc  accommodate  themselves  in  the  matter  of  education  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  have  a  certain  respect  for  schools. 
But  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  did  their  work  mechanically,  following,  as  it 
were,  a  beaten  track,  so  easily  made ;  there  was  no  genius  as  yet  in  the 
mechanism  of  school  management 
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h,  Frederic  IT.  followed  the  example  of  his  father.  Though  the  war 
till  1763  would  not  allow  him  either  time  or  means  to  do  much  for  the 
schools,  yet  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  them  even  during  that  period.  To 
remove  any  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  patrons  and  communities  as  to 
the  continued  observance  of  those  ordinances  which  were  so  little  to  their 
fastet  because  they  imposed  on  them  the  support  of  schools,  and  which 
were,  therefore,  but  very  partially  obeyed,  he  issued  on  the  18th  October, 
1740,  29th  October,  1741,  and  again  in  the  year  of  peace,  on  2d  January, 
1748,  "the  regulation  concerning  the  support  of  the  schools  established 
In  the  villages  of  Prussia."  He  did  not  only  direct  that  new  schools 
should  be  established,  but  commanded  that  the  teachers  should  be  pro- 
Tided  for,  and  ordered  "that  the  existing  school  regulation  and  the 
arrangements  made  in  pursuance  thereof  should  be  permanent,  and  that 
no  change  shovld  be  made  under  any  pretext  whatever."  The  great  king 
showed  thus  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the  schools  earnestly  and 
Intelligently  rather  by  orders  and  instructions  than  by  actual  pecuniary 
assistance.  He  had,  however,  found  In  Hecker  a  real  treasure,  whose 
personal  influence  could  effect  more,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  than  the 
expenditure  of  money.  By  the  exertions  of  this  meritorious  man  there 
had  been  established,  in  1748,  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  king,  a 
Normal  School  for  the  Kurmark,  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  Real- 
school. 

When  the  king  established  the  Lutheran  High  Consistory,  he  author- 
ized this  branch  of  government  to  pay  direct  attention  to  the  schools, 
chiefly  to  those  in  Rurmark,  in  order  that  they  might  be  furnished  with 
able  schoolmasters,  and  that  the  young  be  well  educated.  Thus  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  system  of  instruction  in  Kurmark  an  example  and 
model,  to  be  imitated  by  the  other  portions  of  the  monarchy.  It  was 
fbrthcr  authorized  to  draft  an  instruction  for  the  provincial  consistories, 
*•  so  that  it  could  then  be  determined  how  far  the  noble  p«tn>nR  and  gov- 
ernment officers  had  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters." 
This  amounted  to  another  adjournment  of  this  difficult  question,  which 
was  still  to  be  solved.  The  Berlin  Normal  School,  above  mentioned,  was 
made  in  1758  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  by  the 
order  that  all  vacancies  for  royal  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  should  be 
filled  "  by  individuals  educated  in  that  Normal  School."  Minden  and 
Ravensberg  received  special  regulation  for  their  country  schools. 

The  solicitude  of  the  government  was,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
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necessarily  limited  to  the  prevention  of  harm,  or  to  the  least  possible  as- 
sistance where  the  war  had  done  its  worst.  But  the  king  issued,  seven 
days  before  the  ratiOcation  of  peace,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1763,  the 
order  to  Mr.  Groshopp,  director  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kurmark,  **  that 
he  should  direct  his  attention,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  schools;** 
and  on  the  12th  of  February  he  sent  to  the  minister  of  state,  Count 
Dankelmann,  several  good  schoolmasters  whom  he  had  engaged  in  Leip- 
zig, with  the  order  to  employ  and  provide  for  them  on  his  royal  estates 
in  Kurmark  and  Pomcrania.  Having  issued  an  ordinance  at  Schweid- 
nitz,  March  20th,  17C3,  **  concerning  the  maintenance  of  schools,**  he 
ordered,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  tliat  a  regulation  for  all  the  provinces 
should  be  drafted.  It  was  published  on  the  12th  of  August,  17(>3,  under 
the  title,  *'  General  school  regulations  for  the  whole  monarchy,**  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  public  schools  to  this  day.  Its 
essential  articles,  such  as  obligation  to  attend  school ;  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  of  this  obligation ;  the  fees  ;  the  fines  for  truancy  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  clergy  to  visit  schools,  &c.,  have  been  either  made  portions 
of  subsequent  legislation,  or  are  still  de  facto  law  in  all  cases  in  w^hich 
the  latter  is  considered  not  sufficient  or  not  applicable.  Its  tendency  is 
that  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged  **  that  the  pernicious  ignoraooOi 
so  contradictory  to  Christianity,  could  be  removed  and  prevented,  and 
that  in  future,  abler  and  better  subjects  might  be  educated  in  schools.** 
*.  Ilecker,  counselor  of  the  high  consistory,  is  its  author,  as  is  generally 
1  known ;  he  completed  it  on  the  23d  of  June,  1763,  and  sent  it  to  the 
icounsclors  Sadewasser,  Yon  Irwing,  Sack,  and  Arnold,  to  take  their 
W)pinion ;  it  received  the  countcrsign.of  Dankelmann,  the  minister  of  state^ 
mas  dated  12th  of  August,  and  became  a  law  by  Fredericks  signature  on 
|the  23d  of  September,  1763 ;  the  king  having  not  only  seen  it  before,  but 
'had  read  and  perfected  it  This  comprehensive  document  is  a  master- 
piece of  completeness,  of  lucidity,  of  logical  arrangement  and  tone.  The 
legislator  knows  perfectly  what  he  aims  at,  says  it  very  plainly  and  with- 
out reserve,  and  every  subject  of  the  State  can  clearly  see  what  he  is 
required  to  do.  The  regulations  are  not  behind  their  age,  but  at  its 
height,  and  vitalize  all  the  pedagogic  intelligence  acquired  and  experience 
accumulated  at  that  time.  They  do  not  relieve  the  subjects  of  any  obli- 
gations ;  on  the  contrary  they  set  them  a  task  which  required  some 
exertion  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  kind  and  well  meaning.  Noth- 
ing is  vague ;  they  aim  at  definite  resulta  They  are  not  regulations 
which  admitted  of  no  change,  but  provided  for  progress  in  due  tima 
They  are,  indeed,  no  Utopian  and  illusive  school  organization,  such  as  the 
fancy  pedagogium  was,  which  pervaded  the  world  in  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod ;  they  are  the  expression  of  the  matured  and  earnest  royal  will, 
adapted  to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  therefore  Frederic  may 
well  call  them  **  a  constitution  for  the  country  schools  in  all  his  prov- 
inces/' 
This  general  regulation  for  country  schools  consists,  beside  preface  and 
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concluding  remarks,  of  twentj-six  articles.  Articles  one  to  eleven  aim  at 
ft  proper  organization  of  a  community  of  pupils,  viz. :  one  to  five,  attend- 
ance at  school ;  seven  to  eight,  payment  of  school  fees  and  provisions  for 
the  children  of  the  really  poor;  nine  to  eleven,  provisions  to  enforce  reg- 
ular attendance  at  school,  either  hy  persuasion  or  by  severe  punishment. 
Articlefi  twelve  and  thirteen  contain  regulations  for  the  patrons  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  teachers.  Article  fourteen  institutes  an  exaniin- 
fttion,  to  which  teachers  before  their  appointment  should  be  subjected. 
Fot  the  royal  schools  in  district  towns  and  villages,  only  such  tcachtrs 
are  to  be  appointed  who  have  been,  at  least  for  some  time,  pupils  of  the 
sacristans*  and  schoolmaster^s  normal  school  of  Kurmark,  in  Berlin,  and 
who  have  acquired  there  practical  knowledge  of  silk  indui^lry  and  of  the 
method  of  school -keeping  as  practiced  in  the  German  schools  of  Trinity 
church.  Article  fifteen  prohibits  all  private  primar}'  schools  on  the  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  Article  sixteen  treats  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Beginning  with  article  seventeen,  there  follow  regulations 
concerning  the  plan  of  lessons,  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  subject. 
Article  twenty  treats  on  the  text-books  to  be  used,  "because  the  country 
bas  become  inundated  by  all  sorts  of  text-books^  particularly  by  commen- 
taries to  the  catechism  and  by  so-called  roads  to  salvation ;  and  because 
every  clergyman  selects  text-books  according  to  his  likings,  or  compiles 
them  himself  and  bas  them  printed.  Article  twenty-two  treats  of  proper 
discipline ;  article  twenty-three  of  Sunday  laws  for  schools ;  article  twenty- 
four,  relative  position  of  schoolmaster  and  pastor ;  article  twenty-five, 
regulations  for  the  pastors:  "Any  pastor  who,  contrary  to  expectation, 
should  be  found  slow  and  negligent  -in  his  visitations  of  the  schools,  and 
in  his  attendance  to  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  these  regulations,  &c^ 
shall  be  suspended  for  a  certain  time  eum  effectv,  or  even  discharged  from 
fais  office,  according  to  circumstances."  Article  twenty-six  gives  instruction 
ibr  superintendents  and  other  t>chool  authorities  concerning  circuits  and 
visitations  and  reports  on  them.  **And  we  command  that  this  shall  be 
unfailingly  done,  in  order  to  report  incapable  schoolmasters  to  the  high 
consistory,  and  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  to 
save  the  young  from  perdition." 

The  High  Consistory  had  expected  great  difficulties,  even  before  pub- 
lishing these  regulations,  particularly  **  on  account  of  the  very  small  sal- 
aries and  perquisites  of  the  schoolmasters,"  and  they  had  not  deceived 
themselves.  The  authorities  in  Neumark  reported  the  impossibility  of 
taking  action  upon  them,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  country-schools.  The  commission  at  Geldern  reported  that 
the  regulations  had  been  transmitted  to  the  two  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Geldern  and  Yierssen  only,  the  whole  district  being  Roman  Catholic. 
From  the  Magdeburg  district,  anonymous  complaints  came  in  that  the 
regulations  had  made  the  peasants  refractory,  that  the  latter  had  resolved 
to  discontinue  the  payment  of  the  "  fine  "  to  the  schoolmasters,  if  they 
would  claim  higher  school-fees.    The  court  at  Minden  forbid  their  publl- 
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cation,  and  prayed  that  the  school  regulations  of  1754  might  he  suffered 
to  remain  in  force.  The  High  Consistory  in  Breslau  suggested  a  modified 
school  regulation  for  Silesia,  where  essential  improvements  in  the  system 
of  instruction  had  heen  effected  since  1756,  which  would  be  endangered 
by  the  new  regulations ;  these  suggestions  were  approved  of  The  archives 
offer  nothing  to  show  how  they  were  accepted  in  Pomcrania.  But  it  may 
be  |Tresuined  that  they  encountered  there,  too,  many  obstacles,  though 
they  have  found  more  obedience  in  that  province  than  any  vhere  else, 
down  to  our  time.  Tlius  the  general  and  effective  working  of  the  new 
I  emulations  was  not  only  delayed  and  made  powerless,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  submit  them  to  several  alterations  and  modifications. 

The  necessity  of  providing  in  a  similar  manner  for  town-schools  became 
soon  evident  The  High  Consistory  was  authonzed  to  investigate  into 
their  condition,  and  it  was  ordered  that  henceforth  no  teacher  of  a  town- 
sihool  in  Kurmaik  should  be  appointed  or  rise  to  a  higher  position  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  High  Consistory.  This  body  was 
also  invested  with  the  power  to  dismiss  lazy,  inefficient,  and  immoral 
teachers.  But  the  following  circumstances  threw  almost  insurmountable 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  and  effective  progress,  intended  by 
the  humane  king,  and  of  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastic  department :  1, 
Not  only  the  patrons,  town  authorities,  and  landed  prof  rictors,  but  also 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  some- executive  officers,  were  unwilling 
to  lend  their  assistance ;  2,  The  want  of  good  pedagogues  and  of  good 
educational  establishments  for  them  ;  8,  The  miserable  provisions  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  To  correct  these  embarrassments,  the  king  decreed 
that  the  interest  on  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he  allowed  Pome- 
rania,  for  the  purpose  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  (the  first  few 
3'cars  without  interest,  and  later  at  a  small  percentage,)  should  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  schools.  From  these  moneys  the  charitable  school* 
fund  was  formed,  which  produces  the  best  effects  in  that  province  even 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  that  100,000  thalers 
should  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  Kurmark,  and  that  the  four  percent 
interest  which  it  produced  should  be  expended  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  schools  and  salaries.  The  king  took  also  for  a  long  time  great  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  inquired  from  time  to  time 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  desired  a  detailed  report  Having 
received  it  afler  repeated  admonitions,  he  sent,  on  the  2d  February,  1769, 
a  cabinet  order  to  the  minister  of  state.  Yon  Miinchhausen,  in  which  he 
directed  his  attention  to  the  country  schools,  desired  "  a  comprehensible 
and  more  sensible  instruction  in  religion,  to  guide  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children  and  of  peasants,  and  to  give  thi'm  a  clearer  idea  of  their 
duties,"  (Beckedorf,  p.  42,  43.)  "  It  is  however  not  probable  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  reported  to  the  king  to  their  full  extent. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  a  more  favorable  condition  was  reported 
to  him.  There  exists,  at  least,  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
ecclesiastic  department  and  the  director  of  the  consistory  at  Stettin,  in 
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vi'hich  it  is  suggested  to  institute  improvements  mainly  in  places  situated 
on  those  roads  on  which  the  king  used  to  travel,  when  he  was  inspecting 
his  army,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  villages  on  the  road  and 
half  mile  (Prussian)  distant  either  way,  in  which  the  king  used  to  change 
post-horses.  Thus  princes  arc  flattered,  to  use  the  mildest  expression," 
(Beckedorf.)  The  king  appears  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  pedagogic 
affiiirs  in  1769.  He  had,  on  several  occasions,  written  on  education ;  in 
that  year  he  wrote  a  letter  {sur  Vidueation^  Works  1848,  IX.  113-299,) 
on  education  in  Prussia.  This  letter  was  published  in  1770,  and  sent  by 
j  the  king  to  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Miinchhausen,  with  the  order  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  University  to  it,  (Confr.  A  Tredlenberg,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  7.)  But  whether  the  king  felt  the  same  in- 
terest in  schools  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  is  a  question  which  Mr. 
Beckedorf  declines  to  answer.  For  on  the  81st  of  July,  1779,  an  order 
was  quite  unexpectedly  sent  to  the  department  of  ecclesiastic  affairs, 
"  enjoining  that,  if  there  were  among  the  invalids  any  who  could  read, 
write  and  cypher,  were  qualified  for  the  oflBce  of  schoolmaster  at  country 
schools,  and  were  otherwise  not  objectionable,  they  should  be  employed 
at  those  schools  where  the  king  paid  the  salary,  &c.''  Twenty-one  years 
previous  to  that  date,  the  king's  resolution  of  July  9th,  1758,  had  decreed 
that  the  office  of  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  should  not  be  counted 
among  those  reserved  for  invalids.^  How  earnestly  the  king  and  his  min* 
ister.  Baron  Zedlitz,  desired  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Mark  and  more  especially  in  Berlin,  may  be  learned  from 
the  correspondence  of  this  mini^^ter  with  the  prebendary  Von  Rochow.* 

When  the  king  had  conquered  Silesia  and  annexed  it  to  his  monarchy, 
he  intrusted  a  minister  of  state,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with  its  ad- 
ministration. The  other  provinces  were  equally  governed,  according  to 
their  original  constitutions.  Many  arrangements  were  made  to  give 
assistance,  strength  and  extension  to  the  Evangelic  churches  and  schools. 
Such  were,  the  patent  of  notification  of  January  16th,  1742,  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastic  courts  in  the  duchy  of 
Lower  Silesia ;  the  organization  of  the  Evangelic- Lutheran  inspections 
and  presbyteries  for  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  Sept.  20th,  1742;  and  partic- 
ularly the  circular  of  Dec.  13th,  1759,  issued  at  Brcslau  and  directed  to 
all  vassals  and  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
department,  concerning  the  amelioration  of  schools  in  towns  and  in  the 
country.  The  accession  of  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
compelled  Frederic  II.  to  consider  that  many  paragraphs  of  the  general 
i  country  school  organization  could  not  be  acceptable  to  Catholic  inhabit- 
j  ants,  and  to  devise  some  general  organization  of  public  instruction,  which 
'  he  found  either  altogether  neglected,  or,  as  in  a  few  places,  just  beginning 
to  show  some  signs  of  life.  At  Sagan  arose,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
necessity  of  reconstructing  the  Catholic  parish  school,  connected  with 
the  Convent  of  the  Augustines,  so  that  the  most  distinguished  Individ- 

wk  •  ■■■■■■  I  ■■■    I   I  I  ■  I  ■  ^-^^^»  ■  ■  ^^^^^      ■    ■■  — ^^^i^^i^i— ^j 

*  Confr.  Litenrjr  Cormpondeace,  kc.,  by  Fr.  £b.  t.  Rochgw,  1779,  Beriio,  pp.  ]  J^I17. 
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uals  of  that  community  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  send  their  cbil- 
drca  into  the  better-conducted  Lutheran  school.  John  Ignaz  von  Fel- 
biger,*  then  (1762)  abbot  of  the  convent,  having  read  some  books 
published  by  the  Berlin  Real-school,  and  sent  to  him  occasionally  by  a 
bookseller,  was  induced  to  go  to  Berlin  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
**  how  far  tho  excellent  precepts  of  the  book  mentioned  (3d  vol.  of  the 
revised  school  book,  Berlin,  1758,)  were  acted  upon.  He  convinced  him- 
solf  that  tho  method  of  instruction  was  excellent,  became  Ilecker^s  friend, 
devised  the  best  means  for  its  application  in  Sagan,  sent  two  able  young 
men  to  Hecker  to  be  instructed  by  him,  employed  them  at  the  school  in 
Sagan  aflcr  having  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  reformed  the  school 
according  to  the  principles  obtaining  at  Berlin,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  soon  in  successful  activity.  The  Sagan  school  reform  was, 
by  accidental  circumstances,  introduced  into  the  town  of  Frankenstein. 
Yet,  though  it  had  taken  root  in  twoSilesian  towns,  it  was  far  from  being 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  population  in  the  whole  province. 

Whilst  the  king  had  been  occupied  with  the  idea  of  issuing  some  regu- 
lations concerning  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  the  system  of 
instruction  in  the  Catholic  schools,  his  minister,  Von  Habemdorf,  re- 
ceived, in  1764,  information  of  the  reform  that  bad  taken  place  in  Sagan. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  Felbiger  :  "  Assuming,  right  reverend  sir,  that  yoa 
have  made  the  method  of  the  real-school  in  Berlin  successfully  applicable 
to  the  Catholic  country-schools,  I  request  you  to  send  me  five  or  six 
copies  of  your  plan,  that  I  may  use  them  according  to  circumstances." 
The  minister  had  this  regulation  for  the  village  schools  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Sagan,  and  some  other  papers,  printed  and  distributed  among 
all  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  their  instruction  and  guidance.  He  com- 
municated the  organization  of  the  city-schools  in  Sagan  to  the  royal 
board  at  Breslau,  ordered  that  they  should  carry  them  into  effect  as  police 
laws,  and  directed  the  abbot  to  apply  to  the  board  for  anytliing  he  might 
consider  necessary.  The  board  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  circum- 
spection and  zeal.  It  issued  a  decree  (November  12th,  1764,)  to  the 
episcopal  vicar,  according  to  which,  a,  Normal  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  bj  every  new  pastor  should  pay  the  first  quarter  of  his  revenue 
to  defray  tho  expenses ;  e,  he  should  be  obliged  to  qualify  himself  in  ft 
normal  school  for  the  proper  management  of  schools ;  <?,  till  such  normal 
schools  had  been  established,  he  should  go  to  Sagan  to  familiarize  him- 
self there  with  the  reformed  method  of  instruction,  and  prove  his  having 
done  so  by  a  certificate ;  «,  every  candidate  for  orders  should  be  under 
the  same  obligation,  and  should  not  receive  the  permission  to  become  ft 
clergyman  before  he  had  produced  such  a  certificate. 

Thus  the  Catholic  schools  received  an  impulse  all  at  once.  The  chief 
normal  school  was  solemnly  inaugurated,  November  4th,  1765,  and  is  still 
in  flourishing  condition ;  somewhat  later  the  secondary  normal  schools  at 
Leubus,  Griissen,  Rauden,  Ratibor  and  Habelschwerdt     There  is  an  in- 

•  See  Baniaid'i  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  IX.  p.  SMk 
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teresting  narrative  of  these  affairs  by  K.  Borman  in  Sv-liu'bl.  f.  d.  frov. 
Brandenburg,  1859,  ^^The  Berlin  Real  tchool  and  the  Catholic  tchooU  in 
Siletia  and  Austria  ]^^  also  Fclbigcr^s  letters  to  Rochow.  The  king,  hav- 
ing addressed  a  preHmiuary  order  on  the  20th  of  March  to  the  vicar- 
general,  Maurice  von  Strachwits,  issued,  November  3d,  1765,  a  special 
regulation,  known  by  its  title,  *'  the  Catholic  school  organization,"  which 
has  become  a  very  important  document  for  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia  generally.  It  has  more  likely  been  prompted  by  Ilcckcr, 
than  by  abbot  Von  Felbiger.  This  document  plainly  shows  the  skill 
Kith  which  all  the  improvements  made  in  elementary  schools  were  taken 
advantage  of.  The  organization  of  public  instruction,  to  be  effected  in 
Boman  Catholic  scliools,  was  thus  based  on  one  simple  law,  whilst  the 
Evangelic  public  schools  were  under  the  influence  of  various  circum- 
stances, and  obliged  to  treat  the  patrons,  particularly,  with  great  discre- 
tion. The  relations  of  abbot  Felbiger  to  Hecker's  Berlin  Real-school, 
rendered  it  possible  to  accept  at  once  all  the  important  experiences  in 
teaching  and  school  education  gained  there,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
public  schools,  now  for  the  first  time  established  in  Silesia.* 

It  was  principally  the  president  of  the  High  Consistory,  Von  Seydlitz, 
who  distinguished  himsdf  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  his 
activity  in  favor  of  the  Evangelic  public  schools  in  Silesia. f  The  Evan- 
gelic normal  school  in  Breslau  had  been  opened  in  1767  with  insufficient 
means',  and  had  been  able  to  keep  alive  only  by  the  private  exertions  of 
Rambach,  the  counselor  of  the  Consistory  at  that  place.  Seventeen 
y  hundred  candidates  have  been  educated  there  from  1787  to  1815. 

Count  Hoym,  minister  of  state  for  Silesia  in  1799,  made  a  repoi-t  to  the 
king,  Frederic  William  III.,  on  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  schools  in 
Silesia.  *'  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and,  in 
gcneiaK  of  every  one  who  intends  to  acquire  more  knowledge  than  the 
first  elements,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  devote 
themselves  to  it  fi'om  obedience  to  the  rules  of  their  order.  They  teach 
Latin  and  rhetoric  in  a  very  mechanical  manner,  and  the  character  of 
their  schools  is  like  that  of  the  schools  in  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  a  boy  who  does  not  intend  to  embrace  a 
learned  profession ;  useful  knowledge,  living  languages,  literature,  &c., 
are  not  taught  at  all.  There  is  in  Breslau  a  so-called  university,  but  only 
for  theology  and  philosophy ;  there  are  colleges  and  classical  schools  in 
Oppeln,  Neisse,  Glatz,  Sagan  and  Glogau."  The  Pope  dissolved  the  order 
in  1773,  but  Frederic  II.  did  not  allow  the  bull  tft  be  published  in  his 
realm,  because  he  considered  the  priests  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
his  Catholic  subjects.  This  opinion  was  perfectly  correct,  as  pedagogy 
bad  made  little  progress  among  the  Catholics,  and  no  schools  were  in  ex- 
istence to  take  the  place  of  the  extinct  order.     A  school  regulation  for 

the  Jesuits  in  Silesia  was  published  in  1774,  in  agreement  with  the  re- 

* '  ...  ■  I  ■     ,    .  —     » 

•  (%»nf.  K  A.  M«nzel,  th«  ihree  PrtiwHin  school  rcfalationt,  9il  edit,  Bmlao,  1839,  p.  Tii..to  tz. 
t  Coiifr.  tlie  Bcliovl  couawlor  on  the  Oder,  p.  IVt, 
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quircmcnts  of  the  age.  Frederic  II.  conFented  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order,  as  such,  in  the  year  1777,  but  allowed  its  existence  under  the 
name  of  ^*  priests  of  the  school  institution  ;*'  many  of  its  members  be- 
came secular  priests.  The  direction  of  the  school  affairs  was  intrusted 
to  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Carmcr,  and  subsequently.  Von  Dankel- 
mann  ;  the  whole  property  of  the  Order  was  under  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  superintended  by  a  special  board.  The  condition 
of  the  schools  remainod,  however,  just  as  it  had  been.  The  real  estate 
of  the  Order  was  sold,  (1788,)  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  it, 
and  the  capital  thus  obtained  was  plac.ed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Brcslau  government 

Minister  of  state  Von  Iloym  very  justly  found  fault  with  the  schools, 
because  '*  the  young  roan  who  wanted  to  obtain  more  than  the  element- 
ary school  instruction,  'without  intending  to  prepare  for  a  university 
coui'sc,  was  compelled  to  learn  much  which  was  perfectly  useless  for  his 
future  career,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  render  any  occupation,  such 
as  agriculture  or  trade,  perfectly  loathesome  to  him.**  He  advised  to 
appoint  a  lay  director  for  the  pedagogic  branch.  The  colleges,  or  what 
was  called  lower  schools,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  universities, 
should  be  of  two  different  kinds,  one  for  the  practical  professions,  and 
one  for  those  young  men  who  intended  to  read  up  for  the  university. 
The  normal  school,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vicar- 
general,  should  be  connected  with  these  schools;  opportunity  being  thus 
offered  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  to  educate  able 
village  schoolmasters.  "  These  suggestions,*'  said  Iloym,  **  were  not  only 
offered  with  a  view  to  Silesia,  but  also  to  the  recently  acquired  Polish 
provinces.**  The  organization  of  public  schools  in  those  districts  which 
Frederic  II.  had  acquired  b}'  the  first  divisk>n  of  Poland,  and  which  were 
called  West  Prussia,  was  comparatively  easy,  by  treating  them  according 
to  the  Principia  regulatira,  "  because  the  greater  portion  of  those  dis- 
tricts had  been  governed,  before  annexation,  almost  by  the  same  laws  as 
the  province  of  Prussia.**  The  regulation  of  1 782,  for  the  German  Re- 
formed schools  in  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Mark,  prove  the  progress 
made  by  the  administration,  keeping  with  earnest  perseverance  their 
attention  fixed  on  public  education,  and  showing  a  better  understanding 
of  the  objects  and  means  by  harmonizing  public  instruction  with  the 
increasing  general  civilization. 

Eberhard  van  Rochaw  and  cfOier  prinate  tgorU, 

2.  Having  hurried  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  chronological  ordef, 
to  complete  the  narrative  of  the  activity  of  an  official,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  public  instruction  in  a  province,  I  return  to  Fre<leric  II,  and 
appeal  to  the  reader's  indulgence,  if  he  should  find,  now  and  then,  some 
repetitions ;  they  could  not  well  be  avoided,  without  withholding  from 
him  communications  about  the  contemporaries  of  the  persons  already 
introduced  to  him. 

Whilst  so  much  official  activity  was  derdopod  in  the  realm  of  Frederic 
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II,  there  was,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Prussia,  a  great  private  activity,  which  originally  arose 
from  opposition  to  the  Pietism  in  Halle — I  mean  the  philanthropic  move- 

I  mcnt  in  Dessau.  Moreover,  men  like  Hecker,  Resewitz,  Gedike,  &c., 
active  teachers  and  reformers  of  higher  schools,  had  scattered  a  seed 
which  produced,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Fredericks  reign,  a  largo 
number  of  teachers  of  wide  and  lasting  influence,  under  the  protection  of 

/I  minister  Von  Zedlitz.  The  idea  of  enlightened  humanity,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  principally  characterized  them,  and  could  not 
but  exercise  gradually  an  influence  upon  the  people.  But  the  people, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  still  indifferent  to  all  official  measures  tending  to 
popularize  education ;  it  was  a  multitude  in  the  bonds  of  traditional 
usages,  of  grossness  and  thoughtlessness,  not  willing  to  be  instructed. 
Even  ecclesiastio  ephori  and  noble  patrons,  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
their  privileges  as  landlords,  caused  difficulties  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  humane  intentions  of  Fredericks  government  And 
yet  the  genius  of  civilization  succeeded  in  enlightening  here  and  there 
the  people.  Canon  Eberhard  von  Rochow  is,  among  the  noblemen  of  the 
Mark,  the  one  who  applied  himself  earnestly  and  with  the  deliberation 
of  a  statesman  to  the  task  of  making  the  common  people  partakers  of 
the  blessings  of  a  civilization  which,  under  Frederick's  sceptre,  had  be- 
come general  among  the  upper  classes  of  his  country,  and  of  most 
parts  of  Germany.  He  choBc  the  safest  way.  He  established  well  con- 
ducted and  sufficiently  endowed  schools,  and  taught  the  people  thus  by 
facts,  by  experience,  and  by  intuition,  that  education  leads  to  their  pros- 
perity. He  wrote  books,  devised  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  gave 
much  thought  to  the  manner  how  to  procure  a  better  instruction  for 
teachers.  It  seemed  as  if  a  period  of  a  different  character  was  approach- 
ing ;  yet  before  it  arrived,  a  temporary  relapse  took  place.* 

Superior  Schod  Board. 

8.  The  solicitude  for  public  instruction  continued  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II.  And  it  was  much  needed,  for  how 
little  the  wise  and  humane  intentions  of  Frederic  II.  had  taken  effect, 
was  shown  by  the  condition  of  Vor  and  Hintcrpommern,  at  that  time 
already  parts  of  Prussia,  described  by  the  minister  of  state.  Von  Massow, 
in  his  very  detailed  report  (1787)  on  the  constitution  of  the  schools  in 
the  duchy  of  Pomeranin,t  while  he  was  still  first  president  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  consistory  in  Stettin.  Having  given  a  short  sketch 
of  the  strangest  kind  of  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  that  province, 
he  describes  the  nature  and  the  character  ''of  the  Pomeranian  nation.^' 
He  mentions  many  praiseworthy  peculiarities,  but  finds  it  then  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  some  evil  ones,  which  compelled  the  government  to 
act  with  great  circumspection,  and  which  made  it  so  difficult  to  attempt 
any  innovation.  "  The  Pomeranian  peasant,'*  wrote  Massow,  (1787.)  "  is 
so  obstinate  that  he  will  do  absolutely  nothing,  when  he  has  made  up 

*  Confr.  A.  F.  Bueflchinf,  deteription  of  hit  Joaroer  to  RekabDO.  Sd  tditf  17S0. 
XAnMoU,  Fon  Oedikt,  ISOO,  p.  W. 
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his  mind,  except  by  compulsion.  He  neither  sends  his  children  regu- 
larly to  school,  nor  does  he  pay  taxes  to  church  or  school.  The  present 
adult  population,  in  some  places,  at  least,  requires  compulsion'.*^  He  then 
suggests  measures,  both  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  with 
discretion,  calculated  to  produce  a  gradual  change  of  their  condition ; 
lastly,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  village  schools.  He  pronounces  all  to  be  in 
a  very  bad  state,  except  the  eighty-six  charity  schools,  i.  e.  those  which 
received  an  additional  income  from  the  royal  exchequer.  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  consistory  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  prftpositi  attend 
to  their  duties,  and  closes  with  a  description  of  the  most  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  province.  He  particularly  denounces  the  countr}'  synod  of 
the  preepositut  of  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  and  that  of  Camrain,  as  being 
most  neglected.  "  In  those  places,  the  peasants  have  so-called  *  gang- 
schools,*  that  is,  they  engnge,  mostly  for  the  winter  only,  an  individual, 
not  examined  by  the  prcpjjosituSy  as  teacher,  and  this  individual  is  very 
frequently  the  same  who  takes  charge  of  the  cattle  during  the  summer. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  established  in  Berlin  as  early  as  1787, 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  furnished  with  the  most 
liberal  instructions,  and  invested  with  the  most  ample  power.  This  was 
certainly  a  proof  that  education  and  instruction  were  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  Prussia,  Suggesting  the  propriety  of  establishing 
this  Board  (January  8d,  1787,)  to  the  king,  Baron  von  Zedlitz  said:  " for  ] 
I  think  that  the  administration  of  public  instruction  should  not  be  left  { 
as  a  secondary  office,  either  in  charge  of  a  single  man,  who  is  sufficiently 
occupied  with  other  official  duties,  or  of  the  consistories,  who  rarely  know 
any  thing  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  industrial 
classes ;  but  that  a  Board  should  be  established,  whose  members  are  not  I 
engaged  with  any  thing  but  the  direction  of  public  instruction."  "  Th5"^ 
direction  has  hitherto  been  led  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  minister  of 
state,  a1^  the  head  of  that  department  Should  I  die  or  resign,  my  suc- 
cessor must  begin  with  obtaining  the  proper  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
his  official  activity."  SMlitz  wished  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  begin 
over  and  over  again ;  therefore  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  the 
Board.  He  proposed  as  members  of  this  Board,  Wdllner,  Meierotto, 
Gedike,  Rochow,  Steinbart  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  Chancellor 
Hoffmann  of  Halle,  "  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  in  disciplinary  ar- 
rangements."* He  says,  in  his  plan  of  a  school  reform  :  "  If  it  be  true 
that  the  object  of  school  teaching  is  to  render  men  better  and  to  make 
them  more  fit  for  practical  life,  it  is  unjust  to  allow  the  peasant  to  grow 
up  like  a  beast,  to  make  him  learn  by  rote  some  phrases,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  never  explained  to  him ;  and  it  is  foolish  to  educate  a  future 
tailor,  joiner,  or  grocer,  like  a  future  counselor  of  a  consistory  or  a  school 
director,  compelling  them  each  and  all  equally  to  study  Latin,"  &c  As 
proper  suj>jects  for  lessons  in  village  schools,  he  proposed,  among  others, 
"  dietetic  rules  and  hygiene,"  that  the  peasant  may  in  future  no  longer 

■  ■  m 

*  Von  ZedJiU*!  maniucript. 
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consider  gin  to  be  a  nostrum,  that  he  may  pass  by  the  quack,  and 
that  he  should  know  when  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
I  The  Board  was  instructed  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the  ofiBce  of 
i  teachers,  to  appoint  none  but  such  as  had  passed  examination,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  state  that  these  instructions  interfered  in  no  way 
•  with  the  privileges  of  patrons,  because  the  law  required  them  also  to 
appoint  none  as  justices  and  clergymen  who  had  not  passed  examination. 
Jhe  general  code  for  the  country,  which  was  published,  February  5lh^ 
1794,  declared  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  statute  law  for  schools,  which  have  been  in 
force  to  the  present  dny.  The  religious  orthodoxy,  which  was  unexpect- 
edly introduced  by  minister  Wullner,  had  also  its  effect  on  the  schools, 
as  it  caused  the  publication  of  "  the  circular  to  all  school  inspectors  of 
Kurmaik,'*  which  has  been  frequently  condemned  with  great  partiality 
and  passion.  It  is  true  that  the  circular  was  opposed  to  the  so-called 
"  Neology,"  which  was  favored  by  many  higher  and  lower  schools  at  that 
time,  and  that  all  candidates  were  compelled  to  sign  it  before  they  could 
receive  an  appointment  as  teachers.  Yet  the  decree  of  December  18th, 
1794,  was  not  wanting  in  directions  which  proved  to  be  very  expedient, 
and  which  put  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  government  beyond 
all  doubt 

'*  The  common  and  elementary  schools  in  towns,  and  the  village 
schools,"  says  Bassewitz,*  "  were  every  where  bad.  •  There  was  but  one 
educational  establishment  for  schoolmasters  of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Kur- 
mark,"  (which  has  been  mentioned  before,)  '*  besides  the  French  normal 
school  in  Bcilin."  The  schoolmasters,  amounting  scarcely  to  one-sixth 
of  the  number  needed,  and  these  very  insufficiently  educated,  produQed, 
therefore,  very  little  effect,  as  experience  proved.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  others,  employed  in  the  villages,  were  either  altogether  without 
education,  (except  those  few  who  had  received  some  instruction  by  their 
pastors,  who  tiught  them  according  to  their  own  private  views  and  their 
capacity,)  or  they  were  even  taken  from  among  invalids,  tailors,  watch- 
men, and  herdsmen.  Although  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  pastor  of  their  parish,  as  ordered  by  the  ecclesiastical 
inspector ;  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  the  village  schoolmasters  were 
compelled  to  live  were  so  miserable,  that  the  authorities  were  glad  when 
they  found  any  person  willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  The  examina- 
tion was  therefore  conducted  with  such  an  extreme  indulgence,  particu- 
larly in  the  districts  of  private  patrons,  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
unjustifiable  under  any  different  circumstances.  No  wonder  that  the 
peasants'  children  grew  up  without  sufficient  instruction,  and  as  unlike 
Christians  as  possible,  and  that  the  parents,  too,  lived  in  gross  ignorance 
and  even  immorality.^'t    Rochow's  few  schools  were  the  only  exceptions. 

*  "The  Kiirmark  Brwidenburjr,  its  eondltion  nnd  Rdministrat!on  immediately  before  the  French 
war,  in  October,  1806."    Leipsir.  1847,  p.  342,  Bgq. 

t  L.  n.  Rnumann,  on  the  deficiencea  in  the  eoastitutioo  sf  the  country  in  Kurroark  Branden- 
burg.   Putsdam,  179G,  p.  79,  igq. 
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"  In  boroughs  and  towns,  the  condition  was  not  much  better  than  in  vil-| 
lages.  The  elementary  schools  in  middle-sized  towns  even  had  but  one 
class,  common  for  boys  and  girls ;  the  magistrates  did  very  little  for  the 
iroproTement  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  teachers.  Better  were  the 
so-called  Latin  schools,  when  candidates  for  ordination  had  accepted  the 
rectorate.  Learned  teachers  conducted  their  instruction  sometimes  with 
particular  predilection  for  that  which  was  perfectly  useless,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  the  reproach  of  the  over-education  of  youths  of 
the  lower  classes.  To  prevent  such  abuses,  a  special  decree  was  pub* 
lished,  August  31st,  1799. 

Attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  sad  condition  of  village  school- 
masters, but  without  result  Imitating  Frederic  II,  and  Frederic  William 
II,  the  minister  of  state.  Count  Yon  Sterzberg,  tried  to  do  something 
favorable  to  village  schools,  by  encouraging  the  raising  of  silk-worms, 
opening  thus  to  the  schoolmaster  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly ameliorate  his  miserable  condition.  All  village  schoolmasters,  who 
could  procure  a  proper  locality,  occupied  themselves  at  this  time  (179G,) 
with  silk  culture,  and  gained  thus  an  annual  increase  of  income  amount- 
ing to  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  thalers,  and  more.*  But  being  occupied 
in  this  manner,  they  neglected  their  proper  occupation. 

C.  Frederic  WiUiam  JIT, 

1.  "King  Frederic  William  IIL  was  not,"  writes  Basscwitz  from 
Erlcbcn,  **  under  the  influence  of  minister  Wollner's  religious  principles, 
which  had  been  predominant  in  his  father's  reign ;  this  manifested  itself 
immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16th,  1797.  He 
issued  a  cabinet  order  to  the  minister  of  state,  November  23d,  1797,  which 
contained  directions  how  the  officers  of  the  civil  branch  were  expected 
to  conduct  themselves,  and  how  their  ^x>nduct  should  be  controlled. 
Minister  Wollner  instructed  hereupon,  December  5th,  1797,  the  high 
consistory  accordingly,  and  desired  that  they  should,  personally  or 
through  their  subordinates,  watch  all  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  sacris- 
tans, &c.,  in  order  to  ascertain  "  whether  they  taught  religion  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  edict  concerning  religion,  and  whether  they  dili- 
gently devoted  themselves  to  their  official  duties  in  church  and  school.'* 

"  The  circular  which  the  consistory  of  Kurmaric  issued  in  consequence 
of  this  direction,  December  22d,  1797,  to  all  the  ecclesiastic  inspectors, 
fell  into  the  khig's  hands,  who  (January  8th,  1798,)  required  information 
why  this  addition  had  been  made,  for  which  there  could  not  be  found  the 
slightest  reason  in  his  order.  Having  received  an  answer,  the  king  sent 
Wollner  the  remarkable  cabinet  order,  (January  11th,  1798,)  in  which 
he  reprimanded  him  for  his  proceedings,  and  expressed  his  own  religious 
opinions  in  very  precise  words,  desiring  that  the  minister's  conduct 
should  conform  itself  to  them."  f 

No  essential  change  took  place  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  reign^ 
of  Frederic  William  III;  but  a  breath  of  liberality,  though  much  more 

•  Bauinann,  p.  74.       t  CdofV.  Von  BMnwits,  Kann«rk,  p.  967. 
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moderate  than  hi  Zedlitz^s  time,  revived  the  hope  for  better  days.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  schools ;  people  began 
publicly  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  present  condition  of  schools. 
The  counselor  of  the  high  consistory,  Sack,  wrote  **  on  the  improvement 
of  village  schools^  especially  of  those  in  Kurmark  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  in 
1799,*'  and  exposed  the  following  principal  defects  :  1,  Want  of  bread,  to 
which  many  schoolmasters  were  exposed ;  unfitness  and  ignorance  of 
many  who  kept  school ;  2,  miserable  and  unsuitable  condition  of  the 
m:hool-houses ;  8,  irregular  and  very  negligent  attendance  at  school. 
This  well  meaning  official  considered  himself  justified  (1799,)  in  writing, 
(p.  57  :)  **  I  venture  to  doubt  that  reading  is  so  very  useful  to  peasants, 
and  particularly  to  the  women,  and  contend  that  the  advantages  which 
they  may  derive  from — necessarily  deficient — skill  in  reading,  arc  not  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  to  attain  it,"  &c.  Thus  wrote  a  man  who  rep- 
resented the  civilization  of  a  nation  in  the  highest  board  of  the  country, 
a  clergyman  of  high  position,  who  ought  to  have  been  anxious  that  the 
peasants,  too,  should  be  able  to  read  Bible  and  hymn-book.  But  fortu- 
nately not  all  members  of  the  consistory  thought  so.  *'More  was  done," 
remarks  Von  Bassewitz.  "  The  king  dismissed  minister  Von  Wollncr, 
(March  11th,  1798,)  as  well  as  the  counselors  Hermes  and  Ilillmcr,  and 
the  commission  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  discontinued  at  the  same 
time.  In  Wollocr's  place,  Von  Massow,  president  in  Stettin,  was  ap- 
pointed, April  2d,  1798,  as  minister  of  justice ;  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  was  transferred.  The 
Reformed  and  Catholic  schools  remained  organized  as  special  branches." 

Von  Massow — Uniformity  of  Plan. 

2.  This  new  minister  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  steady,  indus- 
trious ;  had  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  most  certainly  the  best 
intentions ;  but  he  was  not  considered  equal  to  his  task,  to  revive  and 
improve  church  and  school,  as  the  noble  and  enlightened  king  wished  ; 
the  administration  was  too  complicated.  People  complained  that  he  did 
Dot  put  ecclesiastics  like  counselors  Teller,  Zollner,  and  Sack,  (later 
bishop)  in  their  proper  places,  and  avail  himself  of  their  services ;  they 
were  generally  known  as  men  of  experience  and  Christian  character,  who 
would  have  been  very  efficient  and  useful,  but  who  had  been  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  originators  of  the  religious  edict ;  it  was  further 
remarked,  that  he  gathered  around  himself  clergymen,  well  meaning, 
Christian  and  respectable  enough,  but  who  were  unfit  to  carry  the  neces- 
sary reforms  into  effect  The  authorities  showed  want  of  active  zeal  and 
vigorous  sympathy,  so  that  nothing  essential  was  done.  So  much  of  this 
characteristic  of  Massow^s  administration  is  certainly  true,  that  nothing 
essentia]  had  been  done  down  to  his  resignation,  in  1806.  But  this  was 
not  the  result  of  the  minister's  want  of  activity  and  judgment,  but  of 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  grew  worse  and  worse ;  of 
the  want  of  men  qualified  for  school  administration  ;  of  the  increasing 
extension  of  the  state  toward  the  East,  (Poland,)  which  checked  its  in- 
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ternal  development;  and  of  the  absolute  confusion  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  administration.  Minister  Yon  Massow  inspected  the 
Saxon  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  and 
reported  on  their  condition  in  the  most  thorough  and  practical  manner ; 
but  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  supcr-active  chiefs  of  bureau  who  want 
to  do  every  thing  themselves,  trust  nothing  to  others,  and  who  therefore 
vni>:s  the  proper  moment  at  which  something  practical  might  have  been 
done.  He  reflected  so  much  that  no  timo  was  left  to  begin  the  practical 
application. 

The  king  gave  Massow  full  instructions  (July  8d,  1798,)  concerning 
the  establishment  of  city  and  village  schools,  and  of  a  reformation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  desired  him  to  make  suggestions  for  the  better 
organization  of  elementary  Fchools.  The  king  declared  that  **the  schools 
in  hid  monarchy  were  objects  which  deserved  all  his  attention  and  solici- 
tude." "It  is  therefore  time,  at  last,  to  make  provisions  for  a  bettor 
education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  citizens  and  peasants*^* 
"  The  plan  should  bo  uniform  for  all  the  provinces,  and  this  can  not  pro- 
voke any  prejudice  against  it"  ^*  The  king  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  minister  and  in  the  members  of  the  board  of  education. 
Massow  communicated  to  the  king  (March  16th,  1799,)  a  preliminary 
report,  ("remarks  on  school  reform,^')  and  based  on  it  a  plan  for  organi- 
zation." ^'The  object  of  reform,"  said  be,  "  is  national  education,  and  its 
field  of  operation,  therefore,  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy" — hence 
also  the  recently  acquired  Polish  districts  I  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  pecuniary  assistance,  and  to  the 
great  obstacles  which  resulted  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  school  ad- 
ministration, several  ministers  being  charged  with  it  for  the  several 
religious  creeds  and  provinces.  Thus  the  elementary  schools  in  South 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Anspach,  and  Beyrouth,  were  under  the  adminis- 
tintion  of  their  respective  provincial  ministers ;  the  elementary  schools 
in  Silesia  under  an  especial  president,  and  the  school  of  miners  under  tho 
minister  of  the  mining  department  The  king  gave  his  assent  (March 
15th,  1799,)  to  these  suggestions  in  general,  and  to  the  preliminary 
arrangements ;  he  further  granted  an  additional  sum  of  6,058  thalers  for 
the  schools  of  Eurmark,  of  which  1,000  thalers  were  to  be  reserved  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  industry.  In  tho  final  report,  made  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1801,  which  was  a  plan  for  the  general  improvement  of 
schools,  the  minister  requested  the  king's  permission  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  respective  ministers  and  of  the  grand  chancellor,  and  to  transmit 
the  school  regulations  to  the  law  commission.  He  also  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  proper  school  books,  on  an  appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of 
school-houses  and  for  wood,  and  on  the  method  of  collecting  the  school- 
fees  according  to  tho  peculiarities  of  the  difierent  provinces."  The  min- 
ister aims  in  this  very  instructive  document,  reserved  in  tho  archives,  at 
a  plan  for  a  national  education.  *'  The  king  reserved  his  decision  on  this 
plan,  on  these  suggestions,  and  on  the  appropriations,  but  consented  to 
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the  payment  of  6,058  thalers,  and  desired  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  different  provinces,  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  (May  23d, 
1801.)  The  minister  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  yet  the  reports 
on  these  inspections  have  most  likely  never  reached  the  king,  and  as 
several  ministers  suggested  for  their  respective  departments  different 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  elementary  schools,  no  uniformity  could  be 
attained,  and  no  resolution  on  the  main  question  had  been  reached  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1806." 

The  king  signed  (March  18th,  1801,)  a  regulation  for  the  Catholic 
common  schools  in  Silesia,  and  (August  81st,  1805,)  for  the  town  schools 
of  Newpreussen,  countersigned  by  the  ministers  of  state.  Von  Schroetter, 
Von  Goldbeck,  and  Von  Massow.  The  former*  was  a  modification  and 
completion  of  the  Catholic  school  regulation,  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Frederic  William 
III.  The  endeavor  to  procure  a  better  salary  than  hitherto  for  the 
schoolmasters,  to  regulate  the  school  inspections  and  to  improve  the 
system  of  instruction,  are  evident  in  it ;  but  the  attention  which  the 
more  and  more  hostile  foreign  country  in  the  West  required,  did  not 
allow  the  government  either  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  means  to  intro- 
duce any  thorough  and  lasting  reform,  though  its  necessity  was  perfectly 
understood.**  Yet  the  negotiations  between  the  king  and  the  provincial 
ministers  show  that  even  in  that  period,  he  attributed  great  importance 
to  a  well  regulated  public  instruction.**  "Thus  he  dispatched  Voss, 
minister  of  the  originally  Polish  South  Prussia,  school  inspector  Joseph 
Jeziorowsky,  from  South  Prussia  to  Pestalozzi,  in  Burgdorf,  (the  first 
connection  which  the  government  sought  with  him,)  and  to  Olivier,  in 
Dessau,  to  obtain  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  schools  and  methods 
of  teaching.  After  Jeziorowsky *8  return,  Voss  found  himself  induced  to 
make  a  verbal  report  to  the  king,  December  17th,  1808,  and  to  explain 
how  the  results  of  these  investigations  could  be  made  applicable  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  his  province.  The 
cabinet  order  of  December  81st,  1803,  contained  the  objections  which  the 
monarch  made  to  Voss*s  plan ;  it  stated  what  he  wanted  to  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools,  and  how  normal  schools  should  be  arranged.  The 
minister  hereupon  (January  13th,  1804,)  assured  him  in  his  report,  that 
he  had  never  intended  any  thing  else  but  what  the  king  had  stated  in 
his  cabinet  order.  This  explanation  satisfied  the  king,  and  ho  recom- 
mended in  his  order  of  January  19th,  1804,  to  avoid  all  compulsion  in 
the  introduction  of  said  method  of  instruction.** 

Minister  Von  Schroetter  remarked,  in  his  school,  regulation  for  New 
East  Prussia,  (December  24th,  1804,)  that  the  instruction  in  religion  for 
the  different  confessions  were  not  given  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  by 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  confessions,  and  that  good  text-books  were 
needed.     The  king  therefore  directed  (January  81st,  1805,)  the  ecclesias- 


*  Confr.  Von  Roenoe. 
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iical  minister  of  Lutheran  affairs  to  cause  a  Reader  to  be  compiled  for  the 
Evangelic  schools,  which  should  contain  a  good  abstract  of  the  Bible 
according  to  Luther^s  translation,  not  changing  his  powerful  diction,  and 
also  a  collection  of  examples  from  sacred  history,  for  the  education  of  the 
heart  He  moreover  directed  him  to  make  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  be  used  in  schools  by  chil- 
dren of  all  religious  denominations.  The  counselors  of  the  consistory, 
Sack,  Hecker,  Ribbeck,  and  Hanstein,  were  commissioned  to  compile  the 
Reader,  and  parson  Wilson,  the  Prayer-book,  The  result  of  their  labors 
had  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  king,  when  the  war  commenced.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  Frederic  William  III  had, 
till  1806  and  1807,  sufficiently  shown  his  benevolent  intentions  to  pro- 
mote a  Christian  and  moral  sense  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  realm,  to 
reform  churches  and  schools,  and  had  clearly  enough  pointed  out  the  . 
means  to  attain  this  end.  Yet  it  will  be  also  seen  that  the  government 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  approaching  the  goal,  except  in  some  minor 
detail,  or  even  to' prepare  what  was  necessary  to  attain  it*^* 

The  number  of  the  existing  elementary  and  common  schools  in  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children  entitled  to  attend  school ;  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  remained  without  instruction,  whilst  thoso 
of  the  wealthier  parents  were  sent  to  private  establishments.  The  schools 
were,  in  consequence  of  their  small  number,  so  crowded,  that  the  children 
could  neither  be  kept  properly  separate,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to, 
whence  they  learned  but  little.  The  best  elementary  instruction  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  Berlin  and  other  large  cities,  was  obtained  in  some  (not 
all)  private  schools,  in  which  the  sexes  were  kept  separate,  and  which 
consisted  of  several  classes  each ;  government  had,  however,  little  control 
over  them. 

"Private  individuals  had,  since  1799,  collected  money  in  Berlin,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  some  Sunday-schools  for  the  education  of  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices.  Several  persons  had  also  joined  in  1803  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  elementary  schools  in  towns.  A 
teacher  of  the  name  of  Michaelis  took  the  lead ;  by  the  intercession  of 
the  counselors  Zeller,  Zdllner,  and  Sack,  the  king's  permission  was  ob* 
tained,  March  1st,  1804,  to  establish  a  school  for  this  purpose,  which 
could,  however,  effect  little  till  1806.  Several  large  towns  had  established 
what  were  called  middle  schools,  and,  for  higher  educational  purposes, 
classical  schools,  (Oymnasien.^^  Thus  reports  the  late  president,  Von 
Bassewitz,  in  a  retrospective  on  the  condition  of  the  past  What  views 
his  contemporaries  had  will  be  learned  from  the  following  remarks. 

Middle  or  Intermediate  ScJumIs, 

4.  When  Frederic  William  III  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  friends 

and  promoters  of  instruction — ^as  Gedike  writes  in  the  dedication  of  his 

"Annals  of  the  Prussian  School  and  Church,'*  Vol.  11^  1800 — saw  that  a 

happier  day  was  dawning  upon  the  neglected  schools.     He  prophesied  : 

*  Von  Bavewita. 
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^  A  prince,  who  k  the  creator  of  an  improved  national  education,  does 
not  only  live  for  poateritj,  but  undoubtedly  also  in  posterity/*  Yon 
Hassow,  the  minister  of  state  and  of  justice,  intrusted  by  the  king  with 
the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  educational  department,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  public  education,  perfectly  under- 
standing what  could  be  done  for  its  promotion  at  that  moment  When 
still  president  of  the  government  of  a  province,  ho  had  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  schools  in 
Pomerania ;  this  is  proved  by  his  report  of  the  government  of  Pomerania, 
(published  in  the  "Annals,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  69  to  114.)  and  by  an  essay  on 
p.  Henry  Stephani's  book,  (Outlines  of  the  Science  of  National  Educa- 
tion, 1797,)  which  he  published  as  *^  Reflections  on  the  Improvements  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Education  with  especial  regard  to  Pomerania.*' 

The  consistory  of  Kurmark,  being  the  provincial  board  of  education 
of  which  Von  Schewe,  Qedike,  Sack,  Zollner,  Hccker,  and  other  men  of 
high  reputation  were  members,  did  not  only  understand  the  causes  of  the 
then  existing  deficiencies  in  public  education,  but  they  also  pointed  them 
out  very  plainly,  together  with  such  remedies  as  a  time  permitted  which 
was  both  devoid  of  means  or  parsimonious,  and  poor  in  properly  edu- 
cated teachers.  The  board  admits  "  that  the  inner  condition  of  the 
schools  needed  great  reforms,  but  that  they  could  be  more  easily  effected 
than  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition ;  it  further  admitted  that 
the  reform  of  the  schools  ought  not  only  to  be  prepared,  but  actually  in- 
troduced by  the  employment  of  able  teadiers,  thoroughly  educated  in 
normal  schools,  which  should  be  enlarged  and  improved.  But  really 
able  teachers  could  only  be  procured  when  the  material  condition  of  tho 
schools  had  been  considerably  improved.*'  This  is  a  correct  verdict  on 
the  condition  of  the  village  schools.  The  sum  of  24,000  thalers,  which 
were  required  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  to  120  thalers  a 
year  in  the  royal  domains  of  Kurmark^.  appears  to  have  awed  them  ! 
There  was  no  chance  to  raise  the  salary  above  that  fixed  by  the  general 
regulations  of  1768. 

The  consistory  suggested  that  the  number  of  clergymen  should  be 
diminished  and  several  parishes  concentrated  into  one,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  aiding  the  schools  I  A  suggestion  which  must  appear 
strange  enough  to  us.  The  consistory  divided  the  town-schools  into 
three  classes:  elementary  schools  with  one  teacher,  common  schools  with 
at  least  two  or  three  teachers,  and  middle  schools.  We  meet  here  for 
the  first  time  in  an  ofiBcial  document,  this  not  very  comprehensible  de- 
nomination, used  even  In  our  days.  The  board  defines  them  as  schools 
at  which  three  or  more  teachers  aro  employed,  and  in  whose  higher 
classes  the  scholars  are  either  prepared  for  the  university,  or  receive  at 
least  an  education  superior  to  the  wants  of  common  citizens.  The  school 
statistics  of  1799  mention  not  more  than  six  middle  schools  in  Kurmark. 
The  number  of  all  the  schools  together  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  Want  of  schools  for  girls,  particularly  in  towns,  *^  for  daughters 
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of  the  educated  classes, ^^  is  remarked  on  by  Gedikc  in  a  pamphlet  bear- 
ing the  na'ivc  title :  "  lias  the  Prussian  State  too  many  or  too  few 
schools?^  "Where  can  female  teachers  be  found  who  combine  both 
knowledge  and  talent  for  teaching  ?  They  are  as  yet  rare  indeed,  but 
there  ought  to  bo  normal  schools  for  lemalo  teachers,  just  as  well  as  there 
are  for  male  teachers.^*  Miss  Ernestine  von  Krosigk,  who  is  mentioned 
as  a  bcllctristic  celebrity  of  that  time,  had  the  courage  to  establish  in 
Berlin  (1804,)  an  institute  for  governesses,  encouraged  by  the  king.  She 
had  educated  several  efficient  governesses  for  private  schools  as  early  as 
August,  1800,  and  addressed  the  request  to  the  king  to  convert  several 
charitable  foundations  into  schools  for  girls.  The  minister  had  to  report 
on  this  petition,  but  though  he  promised  to  take  it  into  favorable  consid- 
eration, a  reply  lias  never  been  given,  in  consequence  of  tl^e  distressii^ 
time.  Director  R  M.  Snethlage,  in  Hamm,  acknowledged,  like  Gedike, 
that  more  ought  to  be  done  for  the  girls,  in  a  pamphlet  (1800,)  "  onihe 
transformation  of  Latin  schools  into  real-schools,  and  on  the  educational 
institutions  for  girls  connected  with  them  ;^*  he  timidly  hints  at  some 
means  by  which  such  schools  could  be  cheaply  procured.  There  was  at 
that  time  almo:»t  nowhere  an  opportunity  for  proper  instruction  in  needle* 
work.  The  industrial  schools,  whose  establishment  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  highest  Board  of  Education  as  early  as  1798,  and  of  which 
a  few  were  in  activity  in  some  places  in  Kurmark,  were  supported  by 
the  king,  who,  in  1709,  had  several  towns,  and  even  villages,  where  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  established,  singled  out  and  reported  to  him. 

5.  As  the  deliberations  of  the  authorities  were  characterized  by  slow* 
ness  and  overscrupiilousness,  so  was  all  school  teaching  carried  on  after 
a  traditional  practice  which  gets  rooted  sooner  in  teaching  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  activity,  and  opposes  greater  difiSculty  to  its  removaL 
New  districts  having  been  added  to  the  country,  and  the  problem  grow- 
ing more  difficult,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  invent  new  methods,  by 
which  more  might  be  effected  than  hitherto.  Rochow  had  established  in 
his  schools  a  method  more  in  agreement  with  tlie  age  ;  it  was  in  great 
reputation,  and  more  praised  than  acted  upon.  But,  quantitatively,  it 
h<as  produced  no  great  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  methods 
of  Olivier  in  Dessau,  even  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  were  favorably 
spoken  of,  because  they  gave  promise  of  attaining  the  general  objects  of 
school  teaching  in  an  easier  manner,  and  produced  much  controversy 
both  in  periodicals  and  official  documents.  The  former  was  examined  in 
the  official  TcytOTi :  **  Treatise  on  the  new  method  of  spelling  and  reading 
of  Prof  Olivier,  1803,"  the  latter  by  Soyeaux.  Director  Snethlage,  who 
had  been  removed  from  Hamm  to  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  was 
their  principal  opponent  since  1804.  The  method  was  expected  to  act 
magically ;  henceforth  it  was  the  number  on  which  all  hopes  were  staked ; 
it  was  the  constant  dramatis  periona  on  the  stage  of  school  history ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  moment  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
the  object  of  the  statesman,  on  which  he  founded  his  calculations  on  the 
importance  and  the  effects  of  public  instruction. 
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Frederic  William  III  directed  counselor  Gcdike,  (April  22d,  1803.)  who 
intended  to  go  to  Italy,  to  stop  in  Switzerland,  tp  vi>it  Pestalozzi's  estab- 
lishment, and  carefully  to  study  that  system ;  but  Gcdike  died  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1803.  Minister  Von  Voss,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Polish  provinces,  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Ptsta- 
lozzi's  method,  when  he  established  new  schools  and  improved  those 
already  existing,  in  order  to  produce  better  results  than  hitherto.  The 
cautious  king  considered  it  necessary  to  warn  the  minister  not  to  force 
Pestalozzi*s  method  upon  the  teachers  of  those  districts.  Voss  replied 
that  he  had  never  intended  to  act  in  any  other  manner  than  in  agrecmmt 
with  the  king's  intentions,  and  adds  the  following  remark,  which  Pcsta- 
lozzi  most  likely  made  in  a  letter  to  Voss  concerning  the  practical  work- 
ing of  his  method  among  the  Poles:  **It  is  particularly  npplicaMc  in 
districts  of  little  civilization,  as  it  is  more  easily  understood  by  the  rude 
nature  of  an  uncivilized  people,  than  by  a  degenerated  and  misdirected 
sham  civilization.  I  long  for  the  time  when  Jeziorowski  will  apply  the 
means  of  public  instruction  to  common  sense,  to  labor  and  business,  to 
innocence  of  heart  and  to  cultivated  wisdom  of  men."  Pestalozzi*s  en- 
deavors had  found  such  an  echo  in  Ernest  Plamann,  of  Berlin,  (vide  his 
h*fc  by  Dr.  F.  Bredon,  Berlin,  1836,  and  "The  Morning  of  my  Life,"  by 
Harnich,  Berlin,  1865,)  that  he  actually  introduced  Pcstalozzi*s  method 
in  his  school.  Ho  was  the  first  in  the  metropolis  who  ventured  to  do  so, 
and  provoked  the  opposition  of  some,  whilst  others  contented  themselves 
with  quiet  observation.  Ficlite  received  at  all  events  in  PlamannV  insti- 
tute the  deep  impressions  of  the  importance  of  Pestalozzi's  method. 

D.  Period  of  Transition,     Queen  Louisa, 
1.  After  the  grave  experiences  of  1806  and  1807,  there  began  in  the 
Prussian  history  a  revolution,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch, 
amidst  efforts  and  combats  of  all  kinds,  and  it  extended  to  public  educa- 
tion, dropping  all  former  proposals  for  reform. 

y^o  State'^lMS^ever  employed  so  many  means  nor  put  such  forces  in 
motion,  as  Prussia  did  from  this  period  to  improve  public  and  scientific 
education.     The  object  in  view  was  nothing  less  than  ennobling  life  in 
all  classes  of  the  people  ;  to  raise  all  subjects  of  the  king,  without  excep- 
tion, above  their  rude  condition ;    to  provide  them  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  useful  knowledge,  to  warm  their  hearts  for  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism, and  thus  to  prepare  them   for  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty. 
Queen  Louisa  was  the  animating  principle  of  this  idea,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded henceforth  all  efforts  in  the  realm  of  scientific  and  public  educa- 
tion.    The  excellent  men  who  formed  the  circle  around  the  royal  couple 
since  the  battle  of  Jena,  hoped  to  be  able  to  create  in  this  way  a  moral 
'  \  power    which    would    compensate    for   the    loss  of   material    weight. 
':  \  "Though  we  have  lost  many  square  miles  of  land,  though  the  country 
I  Ihas  been  robbed  of  its  external  power  and  splendor,  yet  we  shall  and  will 
1  igain  in  intrinsic  power  and  splendor,**  said  the  king  ;    "and  tliercfore  it 
\  Is  my  earnest  will  that  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  public  instruc- 
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tion."  Eilers  overheard  Stein  saying:  "  We  proceeded  fiom  the  funda- 
mental principle,  to  elevate  the  moral,  religious,  and  patriotic  spirit  in 
the  nation,  to  instil  into  it  again  courage,  self-reliance,  and  readiness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  national  honor  and  for  independence  from  the 

J  foreigner."     Stein  wrote,  October  24th,  1808,  to  the  highest  administi-a- 

tive  board  at  KOnigsbcrg :  *^  To  attain  this  end,  we  must  mainly  rely  on 

:  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young.     If  by  a  method  founded  on 

>  the  true  nature  of  man,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  can  be  developed, 

every  noble  principle  of  life  be  animated  and  nourished,  all  one-sided 

education  avoided,  and  those  tendencies  on  which  the  power  and  dignity 

(    of  men  rest,  hitherto  neglected  with  the  greatest  indifference,  carefully 

.-  fostered ;  then  we  may  hope  to  see  grow  up  a  generation  physically  and 
morally  vigorous,  and  the  beginning  of  a  better  time."    In  his  corres- 

j  pondence  with  Von  Gagern,  he  expresses  himself  later  thus :  **  My  wish 
to  see  Prussia  growing  larger  was  not  the  result  of  a  blind  attachment  to 
that  State,  but  of  the  conviction  that  the  dismemberment  weakened  Ger- 
many, destroyed  national  honor  and  nationality  itself,  rendered  an 
administration  on  the  principles  of  national  economy  illusory,  degraded 
the  individual  and  robbed  him  of  patriotism,  the  corner-stone  of  moi 

2.  The  administration  of  school  and  ecclesiastic  affairs  was  at  that 
time  in  Prussia,  as  in  many  other  States,  a  branch  of  the  judiciary  de- 
partment Now,  when  the  so-called  Stein-Uardenberg  organization  of 
the  Prussian  government  was  instituted,  the  school  and  ecclesiastic 
affairs  became  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  section 
was,  till  1811,  under  the  wise  and  accomplished  statesman,  William  von 
Humboldt,  and  then  till  1817  under  the  minister  Yon  Schuckmann. 

William  von  Humboldt,  who  must  have  greatly  changed  his  former 
opinions  of  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  public  education,  about 
which  he  had  expressed  great  doubts,*  and  who  then  almost  agreed  with 
Mirabeau,  (Sam  qu'on  ien  miU^  V  iducatUm  sera  bonne  dans  une  society 
hien  ardonnee,)  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  for  the  new  school  organi- 
zation, in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  time  of  his  administration ; 
but  those  men  who  planned  under  him  the  whole  educational  system, 
and  hence  also  that  of  pUblic  education,  viz.,  counselors  Nicolovius  and 
Silvern,  continued  their  activity  under  Schuckmann.  Harnish  says: 
*'  He  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Schuckmann,  can  not  but  highly  appreciate  the  merits  of  those  men  who 
wrought  so  much  good  under  him,  and  will  easily  understand  what  difiS- 
culties  they  had  to  contend  with ;"  he  refers  to  the  characteristics  which 
Eilcr  gives  of  him  in  "  Characteristic  Traits  of  Frederic  William  III,  Vol. 
I,  p.  198.  "Nicolovius  and  Siivem,  however,  were  men  who  knew  how 
to  judge  ecclesiastic  affairs  ecclesiastically,  and  the  latter,  though  he 
had  been  only  at  a  gymnasium,  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  public  education,  making  its  elevation  and  reanima- 
tion  the  object  of  the  labors  of  his  life.    And  he  has  not  labored  in  vain.** 

•  Works,  Vol.  VU,  p.  50. 
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A,  General  HisUyricaL  Remarka, 

1.  It  is  these  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  real  power  of  Prussia, 
and  whose  labors  made  the  steady  development  of  a  true  system  of 
public  education  possible,  compared  with  which,  all  that  had  been  done 
before  must  appear  poor,  of  subordinate  yalue,  and  of  a  merely  prepara- 
tory character.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  not  to  ^peak  of  the  peasants, 
had  hitherto  been  scarcely  willing  to  be  educated,  however  earnestly  the 
government  labored  in  their  behalf.  A  man  of  the  rural  population,  still 
kept  in  bondage,  could  not  become  a  teacher,  even  if  he  had  been  willing, 
unless  his  grace  the  feudal  lord  consented,  who,  as  Rochow  himself  says, 
was  '*  king  of  Prussia  ^*  on  his  estate.  Abbot  Steinmetz  of  Klostcrbergen 
actually  boasted  in  1787  that  Magdeburg  were  a  good  place  in  which  to 
procure  pupils  for  his  normal  school  from  among  the  immigrating  foreign 
journeymen  ;  the  feudal  lords,  too,  who  were  at  his  '*  pcdagogium,*'  con- 
ducted by  him  in  Klosterbergen,  frequently  left  servants  who  were  in- 
convenient as  candidates  for  schoolmasterships  at  the  normal  school, 
instead  of  taking  them  along  with  them  to  (he  University.  We  read  in 
Kruenitz's  "The  Village  Schools,  Berlin,  1794:''  "The  schoolmaster  is 
either  a  soldier,  school-boy,  servant,  or  he  has  been  preceptor,  famulus 
or  domestic  to  a  member  of  the  consistory.*'  '*  Those  of  the  first  named 
three  stations  of  life,  mostly  show  great  looseness  in  morals,  and  are  ig- 
norant of  the  duties  of  their  future  position  ;^  nor  does  he  say  any  thing 
fitvorable  of  the  others.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  were  mostly  recruited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  the  '  strand-right'  Frederic 
II  was  certainly  not  so  very  wrong,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  filling  the 
vacancies  or  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  when  he  calls  his  invalid 
corporals  a  source  fi*om  which  any  supply  could  be  drawn.  A  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  coming  regularly  and  freely  from  the  people,  could 
not  be  relied  on  whilst  servitude  existed.  So  long  as  the  mass  of  a  people 
consists  of  bondmen,  who  expend  their  best  energies  in  working  for  their 
lords,  receiving  the  poorest  pay,  so  long  can  they  have  no  inducement 
earnestly  to  try  to  develop  their  intellectual  powers  or  to  educate  their 
children.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  call  it  want  of  moral  power,  when  they 
betray  opposition  to  their  children's  attending  school ;  they  are  sullen, 
they  are  indifferent,  they  are  altogether  morally  crashed.  Why  learn 
any  thing,  many  a  fiither  may  have  asked,  when  the  children  have  no 
other  prospect  but  villein  socage  ?  And  this  may  perhaps  make  it  com- 
prehensible why  Sack,  the  counselor  of  the  consistory,  ventured  to  say 
publicly  :  "  It  sounds  very  fine,  when  we  speak  of  the  family  of  a  hard- 
working peasant,  sitting  round  their  comfortable  hearth  on  long  winter 
evenings,  listening  to  the  &ther  or  son,  as  he  reads  from  a  useful  book  ; 
but  this  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  ideal,  which  will  do  very  well  for  a 
romance,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  in  this  matterof-iact  world, 
at  least  in  the  Mark,  for  some  time  to  come."  And  the  peasants  of  the 
Mark  were  not  worse  off  than  those  of  other  sections. 

2.  Frederic  William  III  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  having  lifted 
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from  the  rural  population  the  weight  of  serfdom,  which  prerented  all 
development  of  the  people,  and  for  having  placed  them  in  a  condition  to 
become  free  men.  The  nation  awoke,  after  the  reform  of  the  State  organ- 
ization, to  the  consciousness  of  its  power,  and  developed  it ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  qualified  individuals  of  the  rural  population  showed 
henceforth  a  steadily  increasing  desire  to  become  teachers  or  to  acquire 
knowledge.  The  seed  scattered  during  school  time  could  now  take  root 
and  thrive  in  town  and  village.  The  town  population  derived  at  the 
same  time  great  advantages  from  the  new  "  city  constitution,^'  which 
granted  them  the  right  of  self-government,  under  the  liberal  control  of 
the  State.  It  may  so  happen,  that  even  at  the  present  time  the  aldermen 
of  some  poor  little  towns,  far  distant  from  active  commercial  intercourse, 
have  not  yet  done  all  that  could  be  desired,  i.  e.  tliere  may  be  such  places 
in  which  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  properly  established  and  cared  for ; 
yet  the  town-schools  of  Prussia  have  reached  such  development  and  have 
been  so  liberally  endowed  during  the  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
city  constitution,  thatall  preceding  efforts  appear  trifling,  and  their  future 
prosperity  is  fully  assured.     This  is  especially  true  of  Berlin.'*' 

Besides  the  liberal  legislation  which  made  it  possible  that  schools  could 
flourish,  other  expedients  were  employed  by  which  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  public  schools  in  Prussia  were  promoted.  The  assistance 
of  new  and  progressive  elements  from  abroad  was  introduced,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  Carl  August  Zeller  (18Q9)  of  Wiirtcmburg;  and  by  many  able 
men,  who  were  sent  into  other  countries  to  obtain  there  not  only  a  better 
understanding  of  the  great  problems  of  human  culture,  but  to  be  inspired 
with  greater  enthusiasm  for  their  solution.  In  the  letter  which  Baron 
von  Altcnstein,  then  at  the  head  of  the  education  section  of  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Interior,  afterwards  Minister  of  Education  and  Worship^ 
wrote,  under  date  of  September  11th,  1808,  to  Pestalozzi,  he  says  :  *^the 
young  men  to  be  sent  must  draw  information  at  the  purest  source,  must 
study  not  some  branches  of  your  system  of  education  and  instruction^ 
but  become  intimately  penetrated  with  its  animating  spirit,  must  learn 
how  all  the  branches  work  in  their  mutual  relation  and  in  their  intimate 
connection ;  must  learn,  under  the  guidance  of  its  venerable  originator 
and  his  respected  assistants,  how  to  apply  it ;  must,  in  the  intercourse 
«with  you,  not  only  thoroughly  develop  their  intellects,  but  also  warm 
their  hearts  for  their  duties  as  educators ;  must  become  animated  with 
the  same  convictions  of  the  sacredness  of  their  duties  and  with  the  same 
ardent  desire,  which  inspired  you  to  devote  your  whole  life  to  iff  Thus 
were  gathered  a  large  number  of  young  men  fron?  Prussia  round  Pesta- 

*  For  tb«  very  inttructive  hiitory  of  the  development  of  pubUe  invtrurt'on  in  that  city,  which 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  cKiet  in  the  liberal  ejrpeoditoro  for  the  estalilialiment  and  mainto- 
nance  uf  public  achoo!*,  lee  the  ^dwunutrative  RtptrU  on  tchoola  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  which 
have  been  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin^  annually,  since  1849.  Those  from 
18S1  to  I860  are  republished  in  the  **  Berliner  Blaetter**  (1964.)  No.  3  to  30  Consult  also 
Stttdiee  on  the  Mart,  Vet.  IX. ;  Dietr.  Ritterhaoten :  OmtrihuUon*  to  the  kisUnT/  of  the  Beriim 
dememtarj  oekoola^  Berlin,  1864,  page  144. 

t  Stotzenbor£*o  Contrtkutiomo  to  Butorft  p.  & 
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lozzi ;  who  faithfully  garnered  up  the  teachings  of  that  Swiss  educator, 
brought  them  into  their  country,  cultivated  and  developed  them,  as  the 
head  of  recently-established  normal  schools,  or  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  better  known  and  honored 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Among  these  were  Ilennig  and  Dreist  of 
Riigcnwalde  in  Pomerania,  Kawerau  of  Elbing,  Rratz  of  Winzig  in  Si- 
lesia, Renschmidt  of  Rosenburg  in  Silesia,  Preuss  and  Patzig  of  East 
Prussia ;  the  brothers  Bernhard  of  Halle,  Haenel  of  Breslau,  Steger  of 
Prussia,  Marsh  of  Silesia,  Ksionzek  of  East  Prussia,  Titze  of  Silesia, 
Runge,  later  in  Potsdam  and  Bromberg,  and  Baltrusch  of  East  Prussia. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as  it  may  be  called 
for  brevity^s  sake,  (it  originated  with  Pestalozzi,  yet  it  was  intellectually 
I  and  popularly,  though  not  politically,  developed  in  Prussia,  whilst  it  re- 
;  roained  unchanged  in  other  German  States,)  took  hold  of,  or  rather  placed 
i  itself  in  connection  with,  every  thing  that  could   be  rendered  useful. 
.  Thus,  (1,)  all  that  had  reference  to  the  country,  its  geography  and  his- 
■  lory,  were  taught  with  the  German  language,  from  a  pedagogic  and  pat- 
'>  noiic.  point  of  view ;  (2,)  Vocal  exercises,  in  the  social  meetings,  from 
/  which  the  modern  singing  societies,  even  the  singing  festivals,  derive 
'    their  origin  ;♦  (3,)  Instruction  in  drawing,  principally  promoted  by  the 
private  drawing  school  of  Peter  Schmidt  in  Berlin ;    (4,)  Instruction  in 
music ;    (5,)  Perfect  development  of  the  body,  either  by  placing  them- 
selves in  connection  with  already  existing  establishments  for  physical 
V   culture,  {T\irnanstalten,)  or  establishing  new  ones. 

The  Prussian  Pestalozzi  school  was  essentially  religious,  and  had  even 
more  of  positive  Christianity  than  the  original  school  itself  of  Pestalozzi, 
yet  it  tolerated  all  difference  of  opinion ;  it  was  more  religious  and  tol- 
erant than  its  age.  Though  active  in  various  directions,  it  had  a  sound 
foundation ;  though  narrow-minded  in  some  respects,  it  had  a  liberalizing 
principle ;  it  inspired  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  young ;  it  showed 
courage  in  its  weakness ;  the  friendly  hand  of  government  assisted  it  in 
its  troubles,  and  therefore  it  has  attained  glory  and  produced  glory. 
King  Frederic  William  IV  was  well  acquainted  with  Pestalozzi*s  ideas, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  founders  of  the  German  Pestalozzian  school :  "  The 
spirit  which  animated  Pestalozzi  in  his  life  and  actions  was  that  of  moral 
earnestness,  of  humility,  and  of  self-sacrificing  love  of  these  Christian 
virtues,  which  he,  inspired  by  something  higher,  exercised  during  all  his 
life,  although  the  true  understanding  of  the  source  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  power,  was  only  revealed  to  him  in  later  years.  For  he  himself 
confessed  to  me  that  he  bad  found  in  Christianity  alone  the  comfort 
which  he  had  formerly  sought  in  vain  in  a  different  direction." 

8.  The  government  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Suvem, 
Nicolovius,  and  other  noble  spirits,  was  little  influenced  by  customs, 

*  Tiie  »inf  inf  tocietiM  of  men  {^M(unntrft»amf  yerein*,)  owe  their  origin  and  develo|iinent 
mainly  to  Fr.  Wilh.  B«ra«r,  rooaie  teaeber  at  the  Normal  Scboul  ia  Bmlaat  1813. 
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many  of  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  decrepid  and  worn  out,  but 
were  animated  by  an  ideal  which  appeared  to  promise  the  realization  of 
their  hopes.  The  Prussian  government,  with  faith  in  the  regenerating 
power  of  a  true  national  education,  determined  to  introduce  it  And 
thus  it  was  that  Prussia,  still  smarting  under  Napoleon's  scourge,  took 

i  for  some  time  the  lead  of  all  the  German  States,  not  by  issuing  more  or 
less  ineffective  decrees,  but  by  actual  experiments  in  the  details  of  na- 
tional education.    There  was  spirit  and  life  in  Prussia,  there  was  much 

'  activity  in  doing  and  liberty  in  contriving,  with  little  outward  parade. 
Any  foreigner,  visiting  Prussia,  might  observe  that  the  vitalizing  breath 
of  government,  like  the  spirit  of  God,  was  acting  upon  the  whole  people. 
Even  the  less  impulsive  could  not  help  being  influenced  and  carried 
away  by  this  career  of  progress,  because  the  government  showed  a  firm 
resolution  to  press  right  on  toward  the  desired  goal.  The  work  was  cer- 
tainly begun  at  the  root,  by  the  most  earnest  endeavor  to  create  a  body 
of  professional  teachers  for  public  schools ;  which  class  of  men,  consid- 
ering either  their  education,  or  their  number,  or  their  origin,  or  by  any 
law,  did  not  exist  There  were  plenty  of  sacristans,  school-keepers,  and 
their  assistants,  but  in  truth  no  real  teachers  of  the  people.  How  could 
there  have  been  any  demand  for  such  teachers  before  there  was  a  people? 
There  always  were,  in  Prussia  as  well  as  elsewhere,  individuals,  noble- 
men, citizens,  peasants,  common  people,  but  there  was  no  Prussian 
people,  no  nation  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  III  has 
created  it,  essentially  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  verbally  by  his  sub- 
sequent appeal  "To  my  people,"  which  brought  every  individual  into  a 
close  community  of  a  common  life,  death,  battle,  and  victory,  with  its 
king;  and  induced  all  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  and  to  pass  through 
trials,  the  most  sacred  which  exist  for  a  nation.  The  youths  of  that 
nation,  no  longer  in  the  state  of  serfdom,  but  faithful  to  their  king  to  the 
death,  required  teachers,  if  there  was  any  real  intention  of  educating 
them.  This  work  could  hardly  be  done  either  by  the  buckram  old  sa- 
cristans, or  by  the  class  of  schoolmasters,  recruited  from  among  ancient 
tailors.  It  was  the  older  Pestalozzians,  so  graphically  characterized  by 
Harnisch,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  older  and  middle-aged  teachers 
in  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  among  whom  a  great  variety  of  shades  of 
opinion  may  be  observed.  In  Saxony,  for  instance,  the  education  of  the 
teachers — if  it  may  be  so  called — received  a  certain  coloring  fi  om  the 
rationalism  of  the  clergymen.  New  normal  schools  were  established 
every  year,  mostly  by  the  government,  but  also  by  private  enterprise, 
particularly  in  Saxony,  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
among  them.  There  were  new  normal  schools  in  Karalene  (1811,) 
Braunsberg  (1810,)  Marienburg  (1814,)  Jenkau,  (1815,)  Graudenz  (1817,) 
Neuzelle  (1817,)  Coeslin  (1816,)  one  in  1816  in  connection  with  the 
orphan  asylum  in  Bunzlau  (founded  1744.)  Older  establishments  were 
reorganized,  as  the  Evangelic  normal  school  in  Breslau  in  1812  (founded 
1753 ;)  the  Catholic  normal  school  in  Breslau  in  1818  (founded  1766 ; 
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the  old  Berlin  seminary  for  sacristans  was  transferred  to  Potsdam  in 
1817.  The  work  of  educating  teachers  was  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
most  favored  of  these  establishments,  perhaps  with  a  one-sided  zeal,  but 
always  with  an  earnestness  and  with  a  success  which  reflects  honor  on 
their  founders  and  directors.  Nor  can  their  merits  be  disputed  of  having 
given  the  main  impulse  to  public  education,  of  having  been  its  principal 
promoters,  of  having  laid  the  foundation  to  the  structure  of  the  nationnl 
system  of  schools,  whose  magnificence  is  now  so  evident,  and  which  had 
never  before  existed,  or  even  been  thought  possible  in  any  country.  In 
these  institutions,  mental  powers  were  awakened,  young  men  educated, 
grown  men  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
methods  devised,  materials  found  out  and  rendered  useful,  objects  of 
tcacliing  rendcrod  accessible  to  public  schools,  expedients  for  a  better 
school  administration  pointed  out,  in^-titutions  proposed — all  of  whirh 
undoubtedly  bear  witness  to  an  activity  never  thought  of  before.  Schools 
multiplied,  books  for  teachers  and  pupils  were  written,  pedagogic  perivxi- 
icals  published  ;*  all  of  which  favored  the  growth  of  a  literature  for 
teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  became  more  and  more  prominent,  educated, 
and  respected,  whilst  they  were  formerly  scarcely  known  and  never 
mentioned.  Labor,  for  those  who  were  active  in  the  normal  schools  at 
that  time,  was  a  real  ei\)oyment ;  the  school  was  considered  the  nertas 
vagus  of  the  organism  of  the  State,  and  the  instrument  by  which  lifo 
was  to  be  reformed,  ennobled,  and  elevated.  **  The  teachers  could  not 
but  work  with  their  whole  heart  for  the  advancement  and  glory  of  the 
country.  They  would  eat  and  drink,  of  course ;  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
knows  that  they  in  their  weakness  tried  to  advance  their  professional  and 
individual  honor,  and  that  they  frequently  were  feeble  laborers  in  His 
empire ;  but  they  possessed  a  consciousness  which  others  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  they  felt  that  they  were  not  only  instructors,  not  only  school- 
masters, but  also  educators  of  the  nation  without  being  demagogues, 
friends  of  the  people  without  being  their  flatterers,  and  they  had  great 
influence  over  their  minds.**  ^*  The  Prussian  Pestalozzi  school  was  intrin- 
Bically  religious ;  it  spread  all  over  the  country  from  1812  to  1820,  having 
been,  though  in  the  beginning,  with  a  certain  caution,  very  properly  rec- 
ommended to  its  young  advocates  by  the  authorities,  because  many 
organs  of  State  and  school,  lost  in  their  old-fiishioned  practice,  considered 
them  suspicious  innovators.**  Harnish  believes  he  is  justifled  in  saying 
/  '*that  in  1820  to  1825  the  spirit  of  modern  school-organization  had 
! '  become  the  ruling  spirit  of  education  in  the  whole  Prussian  empire.** 
This  extension  was  greatly  assisted  by  certain  courses  of  lectures,  (i.  e. 
those  delivered  by  Bemhard,  Tucrk,  and  others,)  as  well  as  by  teachers* 
associations,  the  best  known  and  most  influential  of  which  was  that  in 
Berlin,  (now  called  the  Elder  Teachers*  Association,)  and  another  in 

•  Amonf  them  may  be  menfloned  '*TKe  School  Adviaer  on  th«  Oder,'*  1814  to  1819,  a  period- 
ical which  represenU  the  Tigorom  apirit  of  that,  tiim,  edited  by  the  director  of  the  Catholic 
nonnal  school,  Dr.  D.  Kroflfer,  and  the  director  of  llie  Evanigelic  normal  school,  Dr.  W.  Harnish, 
in  a  spirit  of  baraonioof  toacber  fellowship  never  before  evinced. 
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Breslau.  The  principal  centres,  from  which  this  spirit  radiated,  were  the 
normal  schools ;  wherefore  the  most  prominent  counselors  of  the  Board 
of  Education  were  more  or  less  in  connection  with  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Tuerk,  Bemhard,  Schroer,  Gass,  Sckcyde,  and  Neumann. 
All  these  men,  laboring  in  the  same  spirit,  were  in  intimate  cooperation, 
being  either  personally  acquainted  with  each  other  from  the  start,  or 
brought  together  by  personal  visits  or  correspondence. 

Official  RtadUm  against  Ptsialozziamsm. 

4.  During  the  great  events  of  1818  to  1815,  and  as  long  as  their  glow- 
ing fire  continued  to  inspire  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people,  i.  e.  till 
1819,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  schools  derived  their  import- 
ance from  the  life  which  surged  around  them,  or  whether  their  importance 
was  due  to  their  intrinsic  power,  very  carefully  fostered  by  the  State 
authorities.  Up  to  that  time  the  friends  of  the  national  schools  in  Prussia 
had  been  animated  by  an  exclusively  educational  zeal.  But  soon  after 
1817,  in  which  year  the  king  had  created  a  separate  ministry  for  eccle- 
siastic and  medical  affairs,  and  for  instruction,  and  given  it  to  Baron  von 
Altenstein,  other  influence  obtained  ascendancy  over  the  government 
both  of  Prussia  and  other  States.  The  school  had  become  an  organ  of 
the  body  politic,  both  of  the  State  and  in  the  affection  of  the  people, 
which  could  not  bo  undervalued ;  the  school,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  over-cautious  men,  had  taken  an  indiscreet,  progressive  course,  was 
checked,  though  at  first  mildly,  in  its  apparently  too  ardent  zeal.  The 
encouragements  of  the  authorities  were  no  longer  cheering,  natural,  frank, 
or  frequent ;  the  authorities,  who  had  formerly  favored  and  actually  fos- 
tered the  Pestalozzian  spirit  and  method  among  teachers,  especially  in 
Silesia  and  other  Eastern  provinces,  allowed  it  to  be  felt  that  a  degree  of 
displeasure  had  been  produced  by  the  openly  expressed  desire  to  infuse 
more  of  that  spirit  into  public  education ;  and  they  even  took  occasion 
to  express  to  Pestalozzians  their  dissatisfaction  of  the  strict  observance 
of  the  methods  of  their  school,  without  being  able  to  propose  any  remedy 
or  substitute.  They  considered  it  necessary  to  advise  them  not  to  act  too 
rashly,  not  to  attempt  to  teach,  to  try  or  to  oppose  too  much  at  the  time 
being.  They  then  began  to  speak  of  attempting  too  much,  and  recom- 
mended and  praised  moderation.  The  time  arrived  when  they  dared  to 
speak  of  *^  the  limited  intellect  of  a  subject,  as  though  a  subject  was  not 
a  citizen  and  a  man."  Who  would  like  to  describe  that  period  of  reac- 
tion, alter  having  lived  through  It?  For  the  young,  who  did  not,  it  has 
been  delineated  with  sufficient  power  in  Menzers  general  history,  (voL 
xii,  p.  80,  sq.)  But  the  normal  schools  had  diffused  already  too  much 
fi-esh  blood  and  spirit  into  the  teachers  of  the  so-called  '^  old  provinces,^ 
and  the  previous  magnanimous  administration  had  allowed  it  to  aflfect 
the  schools  too  fiir,  that  the  fire  which  they  themselves  had  kindled, 
could  be  easily  quenched. 

Silesia  had  been  placed  in  advance  of  the  other  provinces  by  the  infla- 
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ence  of  young  Hamisch,*  in  Breslau  and  later  in  Bunzlau,  under  the  con- 
fiding  and  inspiring  administration  of  president  Merkcl,  and  of  Gass,  the 
counselor  of  the  consistory.  A  clergyman  of  the  Mark  represents  in 
'*  School -counselor/^  (Schulvath  on  the  Oder,  page  120.)  the  Silcsian 
schools  which  he  had  seen,  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Mark ;  they 
were  certainly  superior  to  those  of  Saxony,  which  had  been  under  the 
Westphalian  regime.  Why  should  Hamisch  have  been  transferred  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  these  institutions 
of  their  spirit  of  trivial  rationalism,  (established  by  Dinterand  Zerrenncr, 
who  had  been  considered  the  true  guardians  of  education,)  and  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  generation  of  teachers,  sounder  Prussian  ideas 
and  feelings. 

Superintendent  H&ndel  labored  in  Neisse  in  harmony  with  Hamisch, 
though  with  more  moderation,  calling  to  his  assistance  Christian  Gottlieb 
Scholz,  (later  so  well  known  as  a  practical  schoolman  by  his  many  wri- 
tings, and  by  his  zeal,)  and  published  with  him  together  the  **  Schxdhotey^ 
which  was  widely  circulated  and  read  in  the  province. 

Tuerk  had  initiated  rather  than  effected  a  radical  reform  in  Potsdam, 
when  Strieg,  now  honorably  pensioned,  began  his  beneficent  activity  as 
director  of  the  normal  school,  later  as  counselor  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  continued  to  work  with  zeal  and  success  for  many  years  by  his 
sound  judgment  and  moderation. 

There  was  in  Berlin,  even  in  1826,  when  Beckedorf  began  to  publish 
his  periodical,  no  remarkable  pedagogic  zeal. 

B.   HISTORICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SEVERAL  KEWLT-ACQUIRED  PROVIXCES. 

1.  Saxony, 
ck  The  province  of  Saxony,  containing  four  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles,  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  mostly  Evangelic,  is  partly 
composed  of  portions  of  the  oldest  hereditary  possessions,  partly  of 
comparatively  recent  acquisitions,  (duchy  of  Magdeburg,  principalities  of 
Halberstadt  and  Erfurt,  the  former  cities  of  the  empire,  Miihlhausen, 
Nordhausen,  and  portions  of  the  Eichsfeld,)  and  lastly  of  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  That  is,  it  was  formed  of  portions  of  Germany 
in  which  the  Reformation  had  its  birthplace,  and  where  the  German 
organization  of  schools  had  been  first  accepted  by  the  people.  When  the 
districts  before  mentioned  were  annexed  by  Prussia,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  government  to  establish  schools ;  it  had  only  to  foster  and  to 
improve  them.  Magdeburg  with  Klosterbergen,  Halle  with  its  Franckib 
foundation,  Halberstadt  with  its  teachers,  became  c  -ntres  for  a  quiet  but 
not  ineffective  instructional  activity ;  so  were  Erfurt  and  Miihlhausen,  in 
their  own  way  and  according  to  their  power,  though  the  district  of  the 
Altmark  left  much  to  be  desired  for  a  long  time.  The  schools,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  country,  bore,  in  form  and  nature,  more  or  less  the 
character  of  those  of  the  other  German  States  of  the  same  religious  con- 


•SMUaroiach  "The  Moroinf  of  Mj  Life.**  ^ 
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fession  and  familj,  viz.,  the  teachers  were  mostly  sacristans  who  taught 
according  to  old  routine,  and  were  destitute  of  any  progressi? e  spirit ; 
the  arrangements  were  poor  and  traditional ;  their  effect  on  general  edu- 
cation very  moderate.  The  intrinsic  value  of  tlA  schools  in  the  province 
of  Saxony  was  measured  hy  the  capacity  of  individual  teachers ;  the  tra- 
ditional institutions  offered  no  other  obstacle  to  their  development  than 
the  teachers  themselves.  Where  there  happened  to  be  teachers  of  talent, 
zeal,  and  self-acquired  education — and  where  among  the  clever  men  in 
Saxony,  where  among  Evangelic  men  had  such  teacher  ever  been  abso- 
lutely wanting? — there  were  some  schools  which  might  be  held  out  as 
patterns  to  others.  Franke^s  pedagogic  efforts  in  Halle,  and  the  activity 
of  the  philanthropists  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had  always  kept  alive  a 
feeble  and  intermittent  love  of  instruction  and  edu^ition  among  clergy- 
men and  teachers.* 

b.  When  the  districts  beyond  the  Elbe  were  torn  from  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  1807,  to  form  the  so-called  Wcstphalian  kingdom,  their 
administration  came  under  the  influence  of  Jerome^s  government,  estab- 
lished in  Cassel ;  and  their  schools  were  not  in  a  very  favorable  condi- 
tion. How  could  a  work  "be  done  in  those  times  of  war,  which  can 
flourish  only  in  peace ;  how,  in  those  days  of  intense  and  universal 
selfishness,  could  the  field  of  education,  which  requires  self-denial  and 
devotion,  be  tilled  ?  There  were  at  that  time  clergymen  and  teachers 
enough,  whose  labors  had  no  other  object  than  to  earn  the  applause  and 
the  favor  of  the  ministers  who  ruled  in  Cassel.  Zerrenner  in  Magdeburg, 
clergyman,  teacher,  director  of  the  normal  school,  Ac.,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  task  of  composing  and  publishing  a  '*  Westphalian  Children's 
Friend,"  and  to  dedicate  it  to  a  prominent  man  of  the  Westphalian 
bureaucracy,  in  order  to  show  Wes4)halian  patriotism.  He  gained  by 
the  book  honor  and  position,  and  thus  a  great  influence  over  teachers 
and  schools ;  it  brought  Magdeburg  into  the  repute  of  being  foremost  in 
the  organization  of  city  schools,  and  in  an  effective  system  of  instruction. 
AVith  the  humanitarianism,  the  dignity,  the  circumspection  and  prudence 
peculiar  to  him,  he  organized  the  schools  of  the  district  according  to  his 
own  views,  and  succeeded  by  his  utilitarianism  and  sentimentality  in  sat- 
isfying the  population  of  those  districts  Some  of  his  disciples  have 
even  been  able  to  make  their  Ibrtune  by  the  liberal  use  of  Zerrenner's 
writings  and  preoepta 

e.  The  centre  of  the  pedagogic  activity  in  the  formerly  Prussian 
Saxony,  Halle,  having  allowed  Frank^'s  spirit  to  escape  from  among 
them,  had  ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Saxon  views  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  instruction  and  education.  Niemeyer^s  eclecticism 
could  not  obtain  or  restore  this  influence  either  by  his  pedagogic  lectures 
or  by  his  three  volumes  of  "  PrindpUt  of  aiucation  an^^tutruetionj'* 
The  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  to  Dresden,  at  the.  time  when  Dinter 
had  become  a  prominent  ecclesiastic  and  pedagogic  individual  If  Zer* 
renner  may  be  called  the  magnut  ApoUo,  then  Dinter  deserves  to  ht 
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'Epftiis  h  Kot¥6t  of  the  rational  and  sentimental  art  of  teaching  at  that  time.* 
Their  names  had  a  great  influence  with  the  teachers,  their  clever  method 
in  teaching  gained  them  friends,  their  comprehensive  writings  were  con- 
sidered to  be  very  practical  and  very  useful  by  the  teachers  of  the  Elbe 
districts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  even  in  other  places  where  Pesta- 
lozzi*s  method  has  never  been  able  to  gain  a  firm  footing.  Dintcr  made 
Pestalozzi  the  hero  of  a  satirical  poem,  which  he  published  in  Erfurt,  and 
with  which  the  publishers  made  me  a  present,  some  years  later  ;  subse- 
quently he  declared  Pestalozzi,  in  the  Napoleonic  style  of  those  years,  to 
be  king  of  the  lower  classes,  whilst  he  exalted  Socrates  to  the  leadership 
of  the  higher,  at  the  same  time  reserving  for  himself  a  position  above  both. 
Zerrenner,  the  eclectic  and  diluted  mixture  of  Von  Rochow,  Basedow,  and 
Niemeyer,  considered  Pestalozzi  to  be  a  man  who  inconvenienced  himself 
and  his  disciples  a  great  deal  too  much  by  the  amount  of  activity  which 
he  desired  and  made  necessary  ;  the  same  results  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  obtained  much  easier  by  the  gentle  application  of  enlightening  inform- 
ation. "To  enlighten  the  brains,"  to  produce  con-ect  conceptions  by 
good  definitions,  that  was  his  preference,  his  passion,  his  talent.  His 
influence  and  his  writings  overflowed  land  and  people,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  aimed  at  a  popular  rationalism,  and  that  they  taught  an  en- 
lightened religion,  comprehensively  expressed,  in  place  of  an  obsolete 
theology.  Qualis  reZy  talis  grex^  at  least  in  that  school  of  teachers  which 
had  its  origin  in  that  man.  Distinguished  by  a  gentlemanly  appearance, 
by  pliant  smoothness  and  caution  of  expression,  it  seems  that  this  school 
was  wanting  in  power,  animation,  concentration,  and  particularly  in  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  To  teach  generally  useful  knowledge  in  the 
abstract,  a  historical  comprehension  is  necessary,  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess.  Its  object  was  to  grow  more  clever  and  smarter  than  those  people 
who  lived  before  us  in  utter  darkness,  from  which  to  have  escaped 
people  should  be  thankful  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  show  the 
connection  of  the  "  friends  of  light "  with  the  head-quarters  of  Zerrtnner, 
but  so  much  is  certain,  that  both  moved  on  the  same  circumference, 
although  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  doctrines  of  the  friends  of  light  orig- 
inated with  Zerrenner. 

rf.  Whilst  the  old  Saxon  districts  of  Prussia  were  influenced  by  Zer- 
renner, the  new  Saxon  districts  were  under  the  influence  of  Dinter, 
because  many  teachers  had  been  his  pupils,  and  most  of  them  were 
readers  and  admirers  of  his  writings.  The  Prussian  government  trans- 
ferred Hamisch  as  soon  as  possible,  (1822,)  from  Breslau  to  Weissenfels, 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  as  director  of  the 
normal  school.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was  sent  (1840)  to  Erfurt,  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  province,  where  MCller  had  labored  so 
long  as  teache%«t  the  normal  school,  and  as  counselor  of  the  consistory, 
with  as  much  circumspection  as  success.  This  was  done  to  protect  the 
increasing  number  of  young  teachers  in  Thuringia  against  the  widely 
spread  rationalism  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  souls  or 

*  See  Barnard*!  "  PuUlttu  and  PesUUxximnum,** 
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was  being  nourished  from  Weimar  and  Gotha,  (by  Roehr  and  Bret- 
Schneider.)  Whilst  in  the  South  of  the  province  the  Prussian  teachers 
opened  their  hearts  to  a  Christian  life  in  and  with  the  people,  and  spread 
their  influence  with  more  or  less  evident  success,  as  particularly  in  Muhl- 
hausen  by  the  beneficent  cooperation  of  the  brave  teachers  Otto  and 
Felire ;  the  North  of  the  province  had  to  wait  patiently  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  Magdeburg  normal  school  could  be  removed  to  Barby,  till  tho 
extinction  or  dissolution  of  private  normal  schools,  which  had  existed  so 
long  in  Eiienhurg  and  Grosstrebcn  under  Zerrenner's  patronage,  could 
be  effected,  till  the  normal  school  at  Eisleben  could  be  reorganized,  and  a 
new  normal  school  could  be  established  in  Elsterwerda.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  schools,  particularly  in  the  Northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  province,  had  their  silent  foster-fathers  and  tenacious  repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  those,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  new 
normal  school  in  Weissenfcls  since  1822,  and  in  Eifurt,  both  previous  to 
1829  and  subsequently  in  1840. 

e.  Uarnish  did  not  escape  the  contests  which  Beckcndorf  bad  expected 
to  be  in  store  for  him,  when  he  went  to  Saxony.  Though  he  alludes  to 
them  in  his  ^^Description  of  the  WeissenfeU  normal  tchooL,  JS^Ziw,  1838," 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  continue  his  biography, 
because  the  plain  manner  in  which  he  wrote  would  have  represented  his 
position  in  all  its  importance  during  these  conflicts.  Short  allusions  can 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  Harnish^s  work,  **  The  morning  of  my  life^ 
p.  449.  When  Erfprt  had  become  a  Pmssian  town  again,  a  normal 
school  was  soon  established  there,  originally  by  the  private  exertions  of 
several  brave  men  who  bad  the  improvement  of  schools  at  heart,  such  as 
counselor  K.  Hahn,  dean  Moller,  Cantor  Fischer,  K.  Rein  thaler,  candidate 
for  ordination,  &c  ;  it  became  (1829)  a  State  institution  by  the  influence 
of  Zerrenner,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  for  parson  Sickel,  his  disciple, 
the  place  of  the  former  director,  Moller.'*'  He  was  succeeded  by  Philo,  in 
October,  1840,  who  labored  to  revive  in  that  establishment  a  spirit  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  than  that  which  had  hitherto  governed  it 

Strctlsund  and  Pomerania, 

2.  The  governmental  district  of  Stralsund,  which  includes  the  duchy 
of  Vor  Pommem  or  Swedish  Poroerania,  (to  distinguish  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Vor  Pommem  belonging  to  the  district  of  Stettin,)  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Rijgen,  hence  the  country  North  of  the  Peene  river,  contains 
fourteen  towns,  and  was  annexed  in  1816.t    There  reigned^  till  1637,  the 

*  Diesterweg*s  Peda|(ofie  Germany,  Vol.  I.,  p.  5(80. 

t  The  contributor  of  iheie  comtnunicationa  has  bbored  thme  eight  yean  as  a  teacher  in  difTeteot 
places  in  Vor  Pommem ;  he  therefore  writes  partly  from  hia  own  observation  and  pergonal  expe- 
rience. Moreover  there  have  been  consulted  :  Mohnike  and  Zober,  Stratsynd  Ckrwmiel.^  3  vola. 
Btralsund,  1833 ;  John  Jacob  Grumbke,  JVev  and  minuU  feograpkieal,  ttaU^tieal,  and  kLitarieai 
Ifotes  an  the  island  af  Rugen^  9  vols.,  1819 ;  Bieclerstedt's  Catlectian  of  all  eeelttiattie,  4«.  r«f#- 
lutiont  in  the  dtickf  af  Vor  Pommem  and  RMgen^  S  vols.,  Stralsund,  1817 ;  Ohm's  Ctrpxtel.  tf 
Ou  town  of  Bartk ;  Count  Krassow,  Centr^utiamo  to  the  kistorjf  ^  Xam  Vor  Pommem  OMd 
Ragen^  fifty  yean  ago ;  and  at  the  prasaot  tint,  Graiftwalde,  1865,  Soma  qgleial  doenwunta  and 
wtoMKoeriptg, 
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dukes  of  Pommem-Wolgast,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  descendant 
of  this  line  (Bogislav  XIV.,)  under  which  the  duchies  of  Wolgast  and 
Stettin  had  been  united,  they  fell,  together  with  the  country  South  of  the 
Scene  river,  (Old  Vor  Pommem,)  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  Stettin,  to 
the  Swedish  crown,  to  which  they  belonged  for  two  centuries.  That  is  a 
long  period,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Vor  Pommem  and  Rugen  have  been 
quite  comfortable  under  the  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sweden ;  in 
their  almost  patriarchal  condition,  they  had  but  rarely  to  complain  of 
claims  on  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  something  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State.  But  as  for  intellectual  culture,  and  particularly  as  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  almost  nothing  was  done ;  at  least  the  attempts 
of  government  to  improve  the  schools  produced  no  effect  worth  mentioning. 

The  first  schools  for  the  people  appear  to  have  been  established  soon 
after  the  Reformation.*  They  were  mostly  kept  by  sacristans  in  villages 
that  had  churches.  At  the  same  time,  a  higher  class  of  schools,  called 
iRcctor-schools,  were  established  in  towns,  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
citizens. 

a.  Town-9chooU, — Johannes  ^pinus  published  in  Stralsund  as  early  as 
1525,t  particular  regulations  for  Church  and  School,  according  to  which 
two  free-ichools  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  established.  The 
{)rincipal  object  in  view  was  instruction  in  God^s  Word.  A  superin- 
tendent was  to  be  at  their  head,  a  Latin  teacher  and  two  other  school- 
masters were  to  be  employed.  The  whole  regulation  consists  of  five  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  second,  third  and  fifth  run  tlius :  ^^  God  having 
commanded  all  parents  that  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in 
His  laws,  two  schools  are  needed,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls."  "  Be- 
cause we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  should  be  careful  that  such  schools 
should  be  established  according  to  Christian  law,  that  the  youths  may 
not  only  receive  information  in  the  word  of  God,  but  that  they  should 
be  fortified  to  act  according  to  it.*'  The  main  work  the  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  do  is,  to  instruct  the  children  in  doing  right,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  live  in  compliance  to  God's  word." 

A  second  organization  of  Church  and  School  for  Stralsund  was  pub- 
lished in  1535  by  Dr.  John  Bugenhagen.  It  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  one  issued  ten  years  before.  Thus  it  says :  **  We  also  direct 
that  two  schools  shall  be  established,  for  the  poor  and  for  the  rich  living 
here  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  town ;  in  the  one  shall  Latin  and 

German  be  taught,   in  the  other  shall  giris  be  educated."    The  boys' 

- 

*  At  the  meeting  in  Treptow,  (December  I3th,  1534.)  of  the  daket  Philip  I  and  Barnim  IX.  it 
was  resolved,  **  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  be  allowed  without  hindrance,  thnt 
eburches  and  schools  should  be  established,  and  that  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ihould  be  confitcated.** 

t  About  the  author  of  thit  regulation  for  Church  and  School,  Mohnike  says:  **  There  lived  at 
that  time  in  Stralsund,  as  director  of  the  school  at  St.  John's  Churchyard,  a  man  ceiled  John 
^pious,  whose  real  name  was  Hoeck  or  Hocb  ;  he  played  later,  in  15*28  and  15S0,  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Hamburg.  This  man,  though  not  mentioned  as  a  clergyman 
hi  Stralsund,  must  have  enjoyed  great  authority  in  consequence  of  his  learning  and  practical 
ability,  fur  it  was  he,  and  not  Ketelbodt,  who  was  applied  to,  to  draft  this  regulation.*' 
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school  was  to  have  one  rector  and  five  assistants.  The  school  consisted, 
as  magister  Philippus  Melaricthon  has  directed  in  his  book  for  the  visita- 
tions in  Saxony,  of  three  classes,  yet  the  rector  was  authorized  to  form  a 
fourth  class.  This  institution  has  not  been  an  elementary  school,  nor  a 
high-school  either,  but  a  rector-school,  what  we  would  now  call  a  coromoa 
town-school  The  educational  establishments  in  the  other  towns  were 
of  a  similar  character,  but  little  is  known  about  them,  before  the  province 
was  annexed  by  Prussia. 

The  town  and  provincial  school  *  at  Bergen  was  established  after  the 
Reformation,  and  had  only  one  class  for  boys.  The  girls  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  of  the  sacristan,  which  may  have  been  in  existence 
before  the  Reformation.  John  Empel  was  the  first  rector  in  15G2.  The 
reports  are  not  very  cheering ;  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  contain  almost  nothing  but  complaints  about  the  individual  an(| 
public  distress,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  unpror 
ductive  exertions  of  the  city  authorities  to  relieve  them.  The  country 
suffered  much  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  school  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  Swedish  government,  when  it  had  taken  possession 
of  Pomerania.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergen  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Adolphus  Frederic  in  1754,  and  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  give 
some  hints  at  the  necessity  that  the  very  dilapidated  school-house  shoul4 
be  repaired.  They  therefore  made  a  transparency  with  this  motto :  "  If 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  not  protected  me,  I  should  long  since  have 
been  a  heap  of- rubbish.**  And  another,  showing  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
had  this  motto :  *'  As  Adolphus  Frederic  will  rebuild  the  temple,  thia 
school-house  will  also  be  repaired  by  him.**  Yet,  0  faUacem  honUnum 
ipem  et  inanes  noitras  eontentiones  !    There  were  no  repairs  made. 

The  school  in  Barth  is  mentioned  in  a  document  as  early  as  1825,  in 
which  Wratislaf^  duke  of  Pomerania  and  prince  of  the  RQgians,  says ! 
'^  I  also  authorize  my  privy  council  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
sacristan  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy." 

The  oldest  instruction  for  a  school  organization  in  Barth  is  by  duke 
Bogislaf  XIII,  in  the  year  1584;  it  contains  much  detail,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  church.  But  in  how  sad  a  con- 
dition the  schools  were,  even  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  lawsuit  in  1748.  Rector  Zunghen  requested  that  the 
school  fees  should  be  increased,  because  the  price  of  wood  was  so  very 
high ;  the  council  did  not  approve  of  this  request  The  rector  therefore 
had  no  longer  any  fire  made  in  the  school-room,  and  had  even  the  benches 
removed.  The  council  made  complaints  to  the  consistory,  but  received 
no  answer.  The  council  renewed  th^  complaint,  stating  that  there  had 
not  been  any  school  for  three  weeks ;  then  the  rector  was  ordered  (1748) 
to  have  the  school-room  properly  heated,  on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  thirty 
thalers.     But  Junghen  did  not  obey;    on  the  contrary,  he  protested 

*  The  denomination  protmUul  mAm/  i«  ft  men  title,  becftuie  the  inhabitftnti  of  the  piOTiac^ 
i.  e.  of  the  country  about  Berfen,  contributed  nothing  to  the  salary  of  teftcbert,  Ifcc,  nor  did  thej 
fenerollj  wod  their  cbildira  to  that  school. 
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against  tho  sentence  and  continued  the  lawsuit  All  the  while  there  was 
no  instruction  given  to  the  children,  because  there  was  but  one  school- 
room. The  rector  gives  a  description  of  this  room,  and  tries  to  prove  by 
figures  that  the  quantity  of  wood  furnished  to  him  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient. The  room  was  twenty-eight  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  ten 
feet  high ;  the  walls  were  of  brick  and  loam,  yet  the  seams,  not  being 
filled  up  with  mortar,  were  mostly  quite  open.  The  clergyman  of  Bod- 
stedt  gave  it  officially  as  his  opinion,  that  the  room  required  ten  cords  of 
tho  best  beach  and  oak  wood,  to  be  properly  heated  from  7  A.  M.  to  4 
P.  M.  during  the  winter  season.  The  school  had  two  classes  in  1774, 
and  in  1789  most  likely  three,  for  there  is  mentioned  a  subrector,  besides 
a  rector,  a  writing-master,  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  a  sacristan. 

There  were  similar  schools  in  Grimmen,  Loitz,  Tribsees,  Lassan,  and 
Darngartcn,  some  under  a  rector,  others  under  a  deacon ;  there  was  in 
Wolgast,  Barth  and  Bergen,  (with  some  interruptions)  a  subrector,  besides 
the  rector.  The  undersigned  has  not  obtained  any  special  reports  on 
Wolgast,  but,  to  judge  from  some  old  statistics,  schools  must  have  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  most  likely  because  the  dukes  resided  there 
for  a  long  time.  In  Franzburg,  Richlenbcrg,  and  Garz,  were  schools 
kept  by  the  sacristans.  So  had  the  market-town  Gingst  a  so-called 
German  school,  in  which  the  deacon  (just  licensed  to  preach)  had  to  give 
two  lessons  every  day.  The  town  of  Sagard  on  Yasmund  (a  peninsula  of 
Rugen,)  established  a  school  in  1792,  liberally  assisted  by  the  Swedish 
Count  Brahe ;  it  had  but  one  teacher,  who  was  at  the  same  time  parish 
clerk  and  organist 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  development  of  the  town-schools  is 
not  an  object  of  this  article,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  181 5,. tho 
two  towns  which  had  gymnasiums,  viz.,  Stralsund  and  Greifswalde,  sup- 
ported, besides  the  sacristans^  schools,  each  a  citizens*  (industrial)  school 
and  a  school  for  orphans. 

These  public  schools  were  altogether  insuflBcicnt,  and  therefore  there 
were  in  towns  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  kept  by  women.  Rector 
Junghcn  .ascribes  the  decay  of  the  public  school  in  Barth  to  the  large 
number  of  private  schools  (  WinheUchulen  ;)  he  enumerates  more  than  a 
dozen,  evidently  kept  by  persons  who  had  not  the  least  qualification  for 
teaching,  (the  school  of  the  musician  and  dancing- master  My  of  the 
drunken  vagabond  tradesman  Z,  of  the  swineherd  U^  &c.)  There  must 
have  been  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  at  that  time!  More  than  twelve 
private  schools  in  a  town  which  had  about  three  thousand  inhabitants ! 

Large  schools  had  not  more  than  three  teachers,  viz.,  the  rector,  tho 
parish-clerk,  and  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  Rector  and  clerk 
bad  always  studied  theology,  and  became  generally  ministers  aflcr  some 
years'  service  at  a  school.  When  normal  schools  had  been  established 
(in  the  last  century,)  only  thoroughly  educated  pupils  were  appointed  as 
clerks.  Some  of  them,  pupils  of  the  normal  school  at  Halberstadt,  were 
honorably  mentioned  in  tho  chronicles.     The  other  teachers  of  town- 
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schools  have  most  likely  been  persons  who  had  prepared  themselves  in 
higher  studies,  but  who  had,  after  that,  neither  the  means  nor  the  in(bl- 
lectual  habits  to  continue  their  studies.  They,  as  well  as  the  sacristans 
and  the  principals  of  girls*  schools,  had  to  pass  a  kind  of  examination  by 
the  superintendent;  yet  this  examination  appears  to  have  often  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  conversation.  A  late  teacher  of  the  Swedish  period  told 
mc  tliat  he  had  applied  for  the  position  as  a  sacristan ;  after  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  superintendent,  he  requested  that  the  examination 
should  begin.  **0h,  my  dear,"  answered  the  ecclesiastic  gentleman, 
^*  the  examination  is  over,  and  you  shall  be  our  sacristan.*' 

The  instruction  in  town-schools  was  confined  originally  to  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  singing,  (as  much  as  needed  for  divine  ser- 
vice,) and  Latin,  but  it  was  extended  by  degrees  to  several  other 
branches.  Thus  the  school  organization  was  completely  altered  in  the 
towns  of  Grei&walde,  Wolgast,  Barth,  Grimmen,  Tribsees,  Lassan,  and 
Bergen,  in  1789-90  ;  so  also  in  Loitz,  (1785,)  and  in  Gutzkow  (1792.) 

A  superintendent  says,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, about  a  certain  town-school :  ^*  Though  the  organization  of  the 
schools  was  very  deficient ;  though  the  parents  frequently  acted  very 
arbitrarily  in  regard  to  their  children's  attending  school  at  all,  or  certain 
classes,  and  though  the  teachers  were  frequently  not  what  they  should 
be,  yet  the  schools  accomplished  something,  and  occasionally  even  a  good 
deal.  Latin  was  taught  in  the  rector's  class,  though  mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  German  and  other  branches  of  instruction.  Music  and  drawing 
were  much  neglected ;  the  former  was  practiced  so  far  only  as  was 
necessary  for  church  service  and  funerals." 

FrUia  non  eantat,  says  Tacitus,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  This  might  be 
applied  to  Pomerania  and  Riigen  during  the  period  of  the  Swedish  do- 
minion. There  was  no  singing  in  private  schools  for  girls,  (till  recently 
there  were  very  few  public  schools ;)  but  mythology  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  with  great  zeal  by  the  school-mistresses  to  the  daughters  of  the 
gentry. 

Dr.  Biedcrstedt  gives  a  description  of  the  German  school  in  Gingst, 
very  honorably  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  century :  *^  The  deacon 
of  this  public  school  teaches  in  the  morning,  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  reli- 
gion, orthography,  mental  arithmetic,  and  practices  other  exercises  of 
the  intellect,  as  charades,  geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  as 
much  as  tradesmen  and  peasants  Hant,  reading  of  Gampe's  and  Salz- 
mann's  books  of  travels  for  children,  Soc  From  10  to  12  o'clock,  the 
parish-clerk  teaches  the  smaller  children  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading, 
exercises  in  the  elements  of  mental  arithmetic,  tells  them  instructive  sto- 
ries, &c.  All  the  children  come  together  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
older  boys  are  instructed  in  calligraphy,  and  arithmetic  at  the  black- 
board ;  the  younger  boys  in  spellbg,  reading  of  the  catechism,  of  the 
Children's  Friend,  or  of  a  hymn.  There  are  also  some  singing  lessons, 
which  have  produced  the  result  that  the  divine  service  has  become  more 
impressive  in  Gingst 
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The  salary  of  the  teachers  of  town-schools  was  generally  fcry  poor, 
^t  there  were  a  few  glorious  exceptions.  In  Bugenhagen^s  school  regu- 
lations for  Stralsund  it  is  said  :  *^  The  schoolmaster  or  rector  shall  receive 
one  hundred  and  twenty  florins,  the  subrector  one  hundred,  the  clerk 
ninety,  the  first  pedagogus  thirty,  the  second  pedagogus  twenty,  the 
third  pedagogus  fifteen  florins.  Item,  the  schoolmafttcr  and  assistants 
shall  divide  the  tuition  money  (presium)  which  they  receive  from  the 
scholars,  among  themselves,  so  that  the  one  gets  as  much  as  the  other.** 

The  teachers  at  the  school  in  Bergen  had  formerly  a  very  scanty  in- 
come. The  rector  and  subrector  eighty  thalcrs  a  year  at  the  most,  the 
derk  fiily  thalers.  The  town  also  granted  to  the  rector  and  clerk,  when 
not  married,  the  tMumm  euraoriam^  i.  e.  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
citiiens  by  turns  to  dine  with  them  *^out  of  the  same  pot,"  which  ex- 
pression must  in  many  cases  be  taken  literally.  In  the  matricle  of  1616 
it  is  said :  '^  The  citizens  will  grant  them  the  mentam  eursoriam  as  long 
as  they  are  unmarried,  wherefore  mayor  and  council  will  always  make 
this  provision.**  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
this  custom  was  discontinued,  when  the  rector  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  twenty-four,  and  the  clerk  of  fitly  thalers  for  his  itinerating  meal. 

The  other  items  of  income  of  the  teachers  were  not  only  very  small, 
(each  pupil  had  to  pay  one  shilling  a  week,  and  during  the  winter  a  trifle 
for  wood,)  but  also  uncertain,  because  the  parents  were  not  obliged  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  frequently  sent  them  only  during  the 
winter  session,  keeping  them  at  home  during  summer  to  assist  them  in 
their  labors.  The  greater  portion  of  the  children  grew  up  without  any 
instruction.  They  derived  a  small  and  accidental  income  fi-om  deaths 
among  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  parish,  viz.,  the  so-called 
burial-money ;  in  some  towns  they  had  free  lodgings  or  an  indemnifica- 
tion instead. 

The  superintendence  of  town-schools  was  vested  in  a  committee, 
(aeholartkat^)  presided  over  by  the  provost  (superintendent)  or  minister 
of  the  parish. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  schools  now,  in  1865,  when  the 
country  has  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  Prussian  administration  for  fifty 
years  ?  We  confidently  answer :  Even  the  most  fastidious  must  acknowl- 
edge that  much,  very  much  has  been  done ;  that  the  government  has 
pushed  on  from  reform  to  reform  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  that  is,  has  not 
been  remiss  in  administering  severe  admonitions  and  in  taking  the  ini- 
tiative, without  passing  particular  laws  for  the  organization  of  schools,  as 
it  has  done  fbr  the  rural  districts.  It  is  scarcely  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  closed,  after  a  careful  inspection,  a 
number  of  good-for-nothing  private  schools,  which  gave  employment  to 
many  teachers.  The  city  authorities  themselves  have,  as  a  rule,  acknowl- 
edged the  great  importance  of  a  general  public  education,  and  have  spent 
much  labor,  care  and  money  to  attain  this  object,  in  spite  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who,  accustomed  to  the  easy-going  Swedish  rule,  obstinately 
opposed  all  radical  improvements. 
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Large  school-houses,  some  of  them  even  splendid  buildings,  were 
erected,  such  as  in  Barth,  (two  magnificent  buildings,)  in  Wolgast,  (the 
beautiful  William's  school,  fW)m  the  legacy  of  a  merchant,)  in  Bergen, 
Grimmcn,  Garz,  Lassan,  Greifswalde,  and  Stralsund.  School-houses  are 
building  now  in  Sagard  and  Damgarten.  An  elementary  school  and  a 
middle  school  for  girls  were  established  in  Stralsund  two  years  ago.  The 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  has  been  doubled,  even  tripled  in 
many  places.  Wolgast,  for  instance,  has  two  rectors,  one  for  the  boys* 
school  and  one  for  the  girls*  school,  and  besides  three  educated  teachers. 
Barth  employs  three  teachers  of  the  same  class.  Tliere  is  a  rector  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  public  schools  in  Stralsund.  Tribsees  and 
Grimmcn  have  a  rector  and  two  scientifically  educated  teachers  each. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  also  been  increased  in  many  towns ; 
yet  the  income  of  the  elementary  teachers  is  not  every  where  satisfactory. 
The  higher  teachers  have  salaries  from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
thalers.  The  rector  in  Stralsund  receives  nine  hundred  thalors,  in 
Bergen  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  in  Wolgast  not  much  less,  the  second 
teacher  six  hundred ;  the  rector  in  Barth  receives  seven  hundred,  the 
second  teacher  six  hundred,  the  third  five  hundred  thalers ;  the  sub- 
rector  in  Bergen  receives  four  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  Grimmen  and 
Tribsees,  four  hundred  thalers.  The  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
have  a  salsl^  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thalers,  in  Greifk- 
waldc  more ;  in  the  smaller  towns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  more, 
when  promoted  to  a  higher  place.  Several  towns  do  not  pay  less  than 
two  hundred  thalers;  Greifswalde  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Stralsund, 
setting  an  example  to  all  other  towns,  pays  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
thalers  when  the  teacher  enters  into  the  service  of  the  town,  and  in- 
creases it  by  additional  twenty-five  thalers  after  every  five  years'  service, 
till  the  salary  has  reached  five  hundred  thalers,  as  the  maximum.  There 
is,  besides,  some  provision  made  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  teacher, 
if  he  should  die  during  the  term  of  his  employment  When  a  teacher 
is  at  the  same  time  the  parish-clerk,  sacristan,  or  organist,  his  condition 
is  very  comfortable. 

'%he  teachers -of  town-schools  are  educated  in  normal  schools,  and 
Stralsund  particularly  has  the  choice  among  the  most  distinguished 
passed  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptable 
conditions  this  town  offers. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  public  town-schools  in 
1815.  The  oldest  provincial  calendar  I  could  obtain,  was  of  1821,  and 
that  one  is  not  very  exact  According  to  it  there  were  at  that  time  in 
the  towns  of  the  district,  twenty-six  public  schools,  with  thirty-seven 
classes,  fifty  male  teachers  and  five  female  teachers ;  whilst  there  are  now 
thirty -eight  public  elementary  schools,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  classes,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  male  teachers  and  18  femals 
teachers.  There  are,  besides,  fifty -three  licensed  private  schools,  with 
eighty-five  classes.  The  town  schools  compare  fkvorably  with  the  best 
of  any  other  province. 
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2.  Country  {tillage)  schools. — My  remarks  on  these  schools  will  mainly 
be  guided  by  "  Contributions  by  Count  Krassow/* 

There  were,  in  1815,  no  other  public  schools  than  those  kept  by  sa- 
cristans in  villages  that  had  churches,  and  these  villages  frequently  con- 
sisted of  the  mansion  and  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers.  Almost  all 
parcchial  district's  were  and  are  too  large,  so  that  the  children  of  all  the 
villages  belonging  to  it  can  not  possibly  go  to  the  sacristan's  school. 
There  were,  therefore,  sometimes  secondary  schools* in  villages  too  far 
from  the  church ;  but  they  can  not  be  called  public  schools,  for  their 
existence  wholly  depended  on  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  regulated  their 
endowment,  and  ordered  the  appointment  and  dismissal  o^the  teachers; 
in  which  he  was  requested  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  but  no  confirmation  of  such  appointment  by  government  was 
needed. 

The  districts  of  schools  were  by  no  means  permanently  bounded,  nor 
could  the  parents  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
number  of  schools  was  insufficient,  and  the  school-rooms  were  in  a  mis- 
erable condition.  In  the  schools  kept  by  a  sacristan,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  school-room  served  at  the  sam-:^  time  as  sitting  and  bed- 
room of  the  sclioolmaster.  The  secondary-schools  were  frequently  kept 
in  badly  constructed  hovels,  not  always  furnished  with  a  chimney ;  all 
were  small,  low  and  altogether  too  restricted  for  the  numbeiyf  children ; 
almost  every  thing  was  insufficient  and  poor. 

The  income  of  the  teachers  consisted  partly  of  free  lodging,  garden, 
pasture  for  a  cow,  sometimes  fuel;  partly  of  a  fixed  silary,  partly  of  (he 
weekly  school-fees,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents;  it  amounted  to  a  few 
cents,  but  was  paid  for  those  children  only  who  really  came  to  schooL 
Many  teachers,  however,  had  no  fixed  salary,  but  had  to  rely  on  the 
school-fees ;  their  income  rarely  amounted  to  ten  thalers,  frequently  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thalers  a  year. 

School-ket ping  was,  therefore,  generally  a  subordinate  occupation; 
even  most  of  the  sacristans  carried  on  a  trade  besides.  The  secondary- 
schools  were  in  the  hands  of  small  tradesmen,  mostly  tailors ;  s^omc  were 
even  in  the  hands  of  invalid  day -laborers,  herdsmen,  or  old  women.  Vie 
instruction  was,  of  course,  very  poor  indeed.  As  Grumbke  says  :  "  No 
sooner  have  the  children  learned  how  to  read,  and  have  mastered  the 
first  elements  of  writing,  when  they  leave  school.*'  Arithmetic  was 
taught  in  a  few  schools  in  villages.  Even  in  the  best  of  them,  the  in- 
struction consisted  in  hearing  the  children  recite  the  catechism  and 
hymns,  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  spelling  the  catechism,  and  in  reciting 
the  alphabet.  The  school  was  mostly  open  in  winter  only,  and  even 
then  but  irregularly. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  changes  produced  by  the  Prussian 
government  during  the  li|St  fifty  years. 

Nobody,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  rural  conditions  of  that 
province,  will  have  expected  very  rapid  progress,  but  the  government 
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found  at  once  the  seat  of  the  evil,  which  should  be  remoTcd.     It  there- 
fore invested  the  ministers  of  the  parishes,  by  the  decree  of  August  21st, 
1818,  with  the  power  to  inspect  the  village  schools,  and  ordered,  by  the 
cabinet  order  of  May  Uth,  1825,  the  general  obligation  to  attend  school 
in  New  Vor  Pommem  and  Rugcn.     The  progress  effected  by  these  re- 
forms was  slow,  yet  there  was   progress  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  obstinate  conservatism,  by  the  selfishness  of  many 
rich  landlords,  and  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  day  laborers.     The 
principal  complaints  to  be  found  in  the  official  reports  since  1820,  wcro 
directed  against  absolute  unfitness  of  the  teachers,  and  against  the  irreg- 
ular attendan^^  at  school ;  and  the  urgent  request  was  repeatedly  made 
to  send  ^'able  teachers,  educated  in  normal  schools.**     Such  remarks  as 
the  following  may  be  found  in  the  reports  :  **  The  teacher  is  a  cowherd ; 
he  can  read,  but  can  not  write  correctly."     "  The  teacher  is  an  invalid 
soldier,  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  at  Schwenskaund,  has  taught  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  Rligen  these  thirty-four  years,  and,  since  Michaelmas,  in 
T.,  where  he  has  instructed  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  several 
adjacent  places  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  tlie  primitive  ideas  about 
God  and  His  laws.     The  number  of  children  amounted  to  twenty  at 
most     He  received  from  each  child  one  shilling  a  week,  and  no  other 
salary.     The  parish  has  allowed  him  a  small  assistance,  in  consequence 
of  his  povei;^y  and  general  debility,  which  prevents  him  from  earning 
the  least  by  labor.**    The  same  superintendent  says,  at  the  close  of  1 826 : 
*^  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  in  this  rural  district,  four  hundred  children, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  seventy  have  no  schools  where  to  go  ta 
Some  poor  persons,  living  in  small  rooms,  have  sometimes  instructed  a 
few  children  in  reading  and  writing,  but  they  have  no  room  to  accom- 
modate the '  children,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of 
instructing  them."    As  a  reason  why  the  schools  were  so  irregularly 
attended   by  the   children,   it  is  stated   in   1827:    *M,  Want  of  good 
schools ;    2,  Many  poor  day  laborers  can  not  afford  to  pay  one  shilling  a 
week  for  the  school,  and  others  are  compelled  by  want  of  food  to  hire 
their  children  out  to  the  landlords  as  swineherds,  shepherds,  cowherds, 
of^eeseherds,  when  they  have  not  one  hour  a  day,  during  the  summer, 
to  visit  the  school.*'    It  is  repeatedly  stated :  *4n  order  to  earn  his  daily 
bread,  there  is  no  time  lell  to  the  teacher  to  study  for  his  own  improve- 
ment,** (the  minister  had  most  likely  been  willing  to  teach  the  school- 
masters.)   The  children,  and  even  among  them  only  those  who  camo 
regularly,  learned  nothing  but  to  read,  (at  least  to  some  degree,)  the 
catechism  and  some  hymns.    A  report  says :  "  A  few  learn  how  to  write, 
(they  had  to  pay  two  shillings  a  week;)   there  have  not  been  any  (in 
1825)  who  desired  to  learn  arithmetic" 

The  government  made  new  arrangements  in  1827  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  instituting  boards  of  instruction.  The  regulation  of 
August  29th,  1881,  placed  the  village  schools  on  a  firmer  foundation. 
The  secondary-schools  were  made  public-schools,  the  boundaries  of  the 
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school  distncts  dt;termined,  and  the  endowment  of  each  fixed  upon. 
The  weekly  fees  were  annulled,  and  annual  payment  ordered.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  the  district  were  obliged  to  build  the  school-houses, 
and  keep  them  in  repair,  to  give  a  garden  lot,  pasture  and  winter  fodder 
for  one  cow,  and  sufficient  ftiel,  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  salary  to 
be  made  up  by  a  fixed  school-tax,  to  be  paid  by  all  who  had  a  home- 
stead within  the  district,  whether  they  had  children  liable  to  be  sent  to 
school  or  not  The  school-houses  have,  since  that  time,  been  properly 
built,*  (some  even  with  a  view  to  comfort,)  and  only  such* teachers  cm- 
ployed,  who  have  been  educated  in  a  normal  school.  Thus  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  for  schools  in  general,  and  particularly  for  yillage  schools, 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Count  Krassow  gives  a  comparative  review  of  the  elementary -schools 
in  villages  of  the  governmental  district  of  Stralsund  in  1815  and  1864^ 
and  states  that  ther»  were  in  1815  no  public  schools,  besides  ninety- 
seven  kept  by  sacristans,  and  one  hundred  and  filly-eight  secondary- 
schools  ;  but  in  1864  there  were,  befe:ides  one  hundred  schools  kept  by 
sacristans,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  public  village-schools.  The 
number  of  public  schools  has  therefore  increased  by  two  hundred  and 
forty,  and  t)f  all  the  schools  in  the  district  by  eighty-two.  Whilst  in 
1815  there  were  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy -nine  of  the 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  children  liable  to  attend 
school,  who  received  no  instruction  whatever;  there  were  in  1864  but 
fifiy-four  among  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  who 
did  not  go  to  school.  But  most  likely  not  one  child  grew  up  without 
instruction,  and  the  fifty-four  have  been  marked  down  in  the  table  by 
misunderstanding.  Many  a  year,  however,  will  pa»i,  before  the  village 
schools  of  this  district  can  rival  those  of  otlier  districts  of  the  State,  and 
before  they  will  be  equal  to  just  expectations.  There  are  several  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  will  explain  this. 

The  inhabitants  have,  firstly,  still  a  fond  recollection  of  the  old  Swedish 
privileges  they  had  enjoyed,  and  an  active  commercial  intercourse  could 
not  so  quickly,  as  in  other  more  favorably  situated  districts  of  the  State, 
(for  instance  Erfurt,  formerly  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Mayen^) 
produce  the  consciousness  of  being  part  of  a  large  and  strictly  regulated 
organism  ;  it  was  Just  the  deficiency  in  this  respect,  which  rendered  the 
process  of  assimilation  so  slow.f 

Every  one  could  formerly  send  his  children  to  school  or  not,  just  as  he 
pleased  ;  nobody  cared  for  it  The  fathers  or  grandfathers  of  our  gen- 
eration had  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and  felt  comfortable  in  that  practice. 
They  have  no  correct  understanding  of  the  wants  and  of  the  progress  of 

*The  coromunitiet  of  this  fovernmental  dittriet  have  spent  for  the  building  and  reiMJrinf  of 
pchool-houMs,  150.458  thalen  durinf  Uie  last  ten  years,  to  which  2,909  thalers,  eontributed  by  § ov- 
emmetit,  should  be  added. 

t  Being  neighbors  of  Meeklenberg,  we  had  but  a  few  years  ago  no  railroad,  few  roacadnmized 
loads,  and  the  counUy  roads  were  in  part  of  a  character,  that  Riehrs  humorous  remark  might  be 
applicable  to  them,  viz.,  that,  in  rainy  weather  and  In  winter,  none  bat  natives  ooold  travel  on  them. 
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Our  time,  though  they  are  by  no  means  diainclined  to  drifl  along  on  its 
more  pernicious  currents.  The  mothers  have  had,  in  their  younger 
years,  either  a  very  deficient  instruction,  or  none  at  all ;  they  may,  per* 
haps,  have  learned  to  read  print  with  some  difficulty,  but  do  not  know 
the  written  characters.  They  are  quite  contented  with  that  accomplish* 
ment  The  Prussian  obligation  to  attend  school,  Uiat  powerful  leyer  of 
public  and  general  civilization,  is  not  yet  recognized  by  all  as  a  blessing. 
**  My  son,"  many  a  parent  will  say,  *^need  not  learn  more  than  I  know';*' 
or  *^  when  nay  son  has  learned  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  has  learned 
enough,  he  needs  no  more."  **  What  is  the  use  of  geography  ?"  (nothing 
but  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  is  taught,)  a  mother  will  say ;  *^shQ 
is  not  to  travel,  she  is  not  to  become  a  traveling  journeyman."  Thesa 
are  remarks  not  unfrequently  made.  And  the  children  are  kept  at  home 
as  oflen  as  there  is  an  opportunity,  when  geese  or  pigs  are  killed,  when 
potatoes  are  planted  or  harvested,  when  peat  i&  stored  up  for  the  winter, 
on  washing  days,  on  market  days,  when  the  garden  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
spring,  or  crops  to  be  taken  into  the  barn  in  summer.  The  greatest 
iiTcgularity  of  attendance  occurred  in  the  so-called  free  or  poor  schools ; 
but  there  is  also  in  other  schools  a  great  indifierence  not  unfrequent  In 
the  first  class  of  the  elementary  school  for  girls  in  Barth,  there  were,  for 
instance,  in  1859  to  1862,  sometimes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
absent,  and  mostly  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  present,  and  as 
the  absentees  were  not  always  the  same,  the  physiognomy  of  the  class 
was  a  different  one  almost  every  day.  Other  examples  might  bo  adduced. 
The  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  are  often  taken  from  school  even 
before  confirmation,  and  hired  out ;  they  sometimes  leave  school  when 
but  twelve  years  old,  but  always  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
proper  authorities  are  not  remiss  in  administering  admonition  and  pun- 
ishment, but  these  old  evils  can  not  be  healed  by  a  radical  cure  all  at 
once,  particularly  not  when  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  themselves  do 
not  show  great  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  when  they  or  other  employees  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  cause, 
or  favor,  or  ignore  such  negligence  in  attending  school,  governed  by  tho 
fatal  opinion  that  the  common  people's  destiny  is  labor  and  nothing  more. 
A  second  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  the  village  schools  must 
be  found  in  the  deficient  education  of  the  teachers.  There  is  still  a  large 
number  of  them  without  proper  preparation  for  their  profession.  There 
was  in  Greifswalde,  since  1791,  a  normal  school,  yet  its  pupils  confess 
that  it  was  very  deficient  It  was  therefore  removed  to  Franzburg  in 
1853,  and  greatly  enlarged.  But  it  is  even  now  not  able  to  educate  the 
number  of  teachers  needed,  and  another  extension  is  contemplated.  In 
some  portions  of  the  district,  most  of  the  teachers  employed  are  not  edu- 
cated in  normal  schools.  These  men  have  certainly  a  little  more 
education  than  the  teachers  at  the  Swedish  Ume,  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  very  de#cient  in  their  own  mother^tongne  even,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing ;  the  most  absurd  blunders  against  grammar  are  quite  fre- 
quent   Theyhaye  been  tradesmen,  sailors,  sddiersi  merchants,  kc,; 
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changed  their  profession,  oden  when  already  advanced  in  years,  even 
when  gray-haired  fathers  of  families,  and  prepared  for  a  position  as 
teachers,  sometimes  without  the  assistance  of  a  normal  school,  because 
there  was  none  in  the  district ;  for  the  one  which  was  kept  by  an  ancient 
teacher  and  organist  in  Stralsund,  to  which  these  gentlemen  resorted  in 
their  ripe  age,  could  not  be  called  a  proper  institution  for  that  purpose. 
And  no  other  opportunity  for  a  proper  training  offered  itself,  though 
government  appointed  some  teachers  for  this  very  purpose.  A  clergy- 
man, in  company  with  some  teachers,  is  t^aid  to  have,  quite  recently, 
established  a  school  for  such  candidates  in  a  small  country  town.  Hith- 
erto there  existed,  therefore,  for  candidates  for  normal  schools,  only  tlie 
one  quite  defective  establishment  in  Stralsund  ;  the  education  of  these 
young  men  as  well  as  of  the  older  ones,  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  without  having  ever  been  at  a  normal  school,  must  have 
been  very  poor.  Better  arrangements  must  be  made,  before  thoroughly 
educated  teachers  can  be  obtained.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  fre- 
quently been  asked  by  parent?,  and  teachers  too,  where  they  should  send 
their  sons  to  be  trained  before  entering  the  course  of  instruction  at  a 
normal  schod,  but  ho  could  not  find  in  the  whole  district  a  single  estab- 
lishment which  he  could  have  conscientiously  recommended  for  that 
purpose.  Such  establishments  are  absolutely  needed  ;  I  mean  not  such 
in  which  one  teacher,  already  otherwise  overworked,  gives  all  the  in- 
struction, but  a  larger  one,  Q'ike  that  excellent  one  in  Erfurt,  which 
existed  until  ten  years  agS,)  at  which  several  experienced  teachers  are 
employed,  and  which  is  superintended  by  an  inspector  appointed  for  that 
purpose  only.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  we  hear  in  some  dis- 
tricts, where  a  deeper  and  better  understanding  might  be  expected,  tho 
opinion  expressed  that  teaching  is  an  easy,  an  unimportant  affair,  a  par- 
ticular preparation  for  it  scarcely  necessary,  a  training  in  normal  schools 
of  very  little  practical  value,  technical  experience  of  little  consequence ; 
that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  teacher  knows  the  difference  between 
the  dative  and  accusative  case,  provided  he  has  the  '^saving  faith.^^  They 
think  they  serve  Qod  when  they  assist  a  field  hand  or  a  day  laborer  in 
changing  his  vocation,  and  make  him  a  teacher  of  the  growing  genera- 
tion, when  he  diligently  attends  the  conventicles,  bewails  the  depravity 
of  the  world,  and  fancies  to  find  in  himself  a  call  to  do  something  better 
and  holier.  What  destruction  has  been  wrought  already  by  such  pro- 
ceedings I  And  yet  there  are  people  who  grow  never  tired  in  increasing 
in  this  way  the  large  number  of  worthless  schoolmasters  from  professed 
Christians,  but  actual  hypocrites. 

The  third  and  last  cause  of  the  little  effect  produced  by  the  public 
elementary  schools,  especially  in  villages,  is  the  wretched  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  teachers.  Some  sacristans  are  certainly  well  paid,  (from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  thalers,)  but  the  greater  number  of  teachers 
have  a  miserable  income.  Reliable  information  states  the  tttal  income 
of  some  teachers  to  be  fifty  thalers  a  year.     A  certain  teacher  ♦  pcti- 

*  Ue  h«d  been  eduoaUd  ia  the  "  Rauhe-haus,'*  and  this  ezeeUent  iwUtution,  lo  important  for 
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tioned  quite  recently  for  a  furlough,  in  order  to  study  another  year  at 
the  Berlin  normal  school  for  the  perfection  of  his  education  as  a  teacher ; 
to  his  great  astonishment  he  received  the  answer  that,  on  his  return,  he 
would  hardly  get  the  same  pOi>ition  again,  or  another  corresponding  to 
it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  best,  its  total  income  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thalers  a  year,  with  dwelling,  peat,  and  garden 
lot 

Tet  let  us  read,  about  this  point,  the  closing  sentences  of  an  article 
in  the  "Amtsblatt"  an  official  weekly  paper  of  the  Government  in 
Stralsund,  (18G6,  No.  85.)  "The  more  we  arc  pleased  by  the  progress 
of  our  public  schools,  the  less  ought  we  to  shut  our  ej'cs  to  the  defi- 
ciencies which  can  not  be  denied.  We  shall  point  out  one  defect  this 
time,  viz.,  the  pinched  condition  of  many  teachers,  particularly  in  the 
country.  When  by  the  decree  of  August  29th,  1831,  the  organization 
of  elementary  schools  was  regulated,  and  many  teachers  were  appointed 
for  village  schools,  but  scanty  provision  could  be  made  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  It  was  intended  to  lay  not  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
communities,  to  avoid  their  opposition  to  these  new  regulations,  and  it 
was  taught  that  the  teachers  might  earn  something  by  carrying  on  a 
trade.  But,  since  then,  circumstances  have  greatly  changed.  The  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  now  double  of  what  it  has  been,  so  that  the 
salary,  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  family  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  perfectly 
insufficient  to  protect  it  against  want  and  bitter  distress.  The  claims  on 
the  school  and  the  teacher  are  now  by  far  greater  than  before ;  the  prep- 
aration for  the  office  of  teacher  has  become  more  difficult  and  expensive ; 
his  official  duties  require  more  time  and  vigor,  so  that  a  teacher,  even  if 
he  should  be  skilled  in  a  trade,  and  if  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
practicing  it,  can  not  devote  himself  to  it  without  neglecting  his  office 
and  his  intellectual  improvement  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
teachers  have  a  smaller  income  than  an  ordinary  day  laborer,  whilst 
their  intellectual  education  and  social  position  entitles  them  to  claim  s 
better  material  condition.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  a  teacher 
loses  the  cheerful  love  for  his  profession  in  the  bitter  combat  against  dis- 
tress and  want,  that  he  falls  a  prey  to  discontent  and  bitter  feelings  ?  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  young  men  of  ability  more  and  more  rarely 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  s  teacher,  and  that  they  rather 
select  any  other  occupation,  which  promises  them  a  better  paying  activity, 
and  more  security  against  a  life  of  want  and  distress  ?  Hence  the  defi- 
cient number  of  teachers  is  more  and  more  deeply  felt ;  and  this  the  more, 
as  the  teachers,  whose  sons  very  frequently  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  their  fathers,  have  not  the  means  to  procure  for  their  sons 
the  necessary  education.  Relief  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  the  devel- 
opment of  our  elementary  schools  shall  be  retarded,  if  not  altogether 
stopped  and  turned  backward.*^  (Dammau,) 

th«  borne  mission,  oonld  not  oRer  him  all  be  needed  for  hit  purpoM. .  The  lebor  in  this  establish- 
Bient  fur  oe^ected  children,  |ierforroed  on  tbe  familj  principle,  ii  very  different  from  that  of  • 
teeeber  in  a  well  eoodocted  pablieaebod. 
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3.  ^ovince  of  the  Rhine, 

a.  While  the  organization  of  public  schools  was  going  on  in  the  (new 
and  old)  Eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  with  increasing  firmness,  develop- 
ment, and  activity,  the  government  had  to  solve  an  important,  delicate, 
difficult,  and  very  complicated  problem  in  the  Western  portion  of  tho 
monarchy,  consisting  partly  of  new  acquisitions,  partly  of  old  posses- 
sions, which  had  been  under  foreign  administration  for  some  time.  Tho 
now  called  Rhenish  provinces  have  developed  themselves  under  the 
Prussian  sceptre  to  a  vigor,  opulence,  civilization,  and  self-reliance, 
utterly  unknown  under  the  crosier  of  the  archbishops  or  under  Napo- 
leon's rod ;  they  are  mostly  new  acquisitions  of  the  State ;  some  portions 
of  Westphalia  only  had  been  parts  of  Prussia,  before  the  French  conquest, 
and  had  enjoyed  Prussian  administration. 

I  propose  to  speak  first  of  the  history  of  the  public  education  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  i.  c.  the  governmental  districts  of  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Coblcnz,  Treves,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Government  would  have  had 
still  greater  difficulties  to  encounter,  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  take  into 
consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  educational  system  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent States  (there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  formerly  independent 
States,)  which  now  form  the  one  flourishing  province.  The  French  con- 
queror had,  however,  not  only  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  far  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany  generally,  cleiu-ed  the  road  to  improvement  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  administration,  leveled  with  the  ground  antiquated 
peculiarities,  broken  down  time-honored  laws  and  institutions,  and  re- 
duced to  the  same  subjection,  parts  that  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
separate  from  each  other  for  many  centuries. 

The  schools  had  in  these  districts  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  or- 
ganized, superintended,  and  in  general  attended  to.  Portions  of  them, 
like  Tulich  and  Cleves,  had  been  under  Prussian  government  and  admin- 
istration, and  had  therefore  had  a  regular  system  of  education  according 
to  the  religious  denominations ;  the  larger  portion,  however,  was  made 
up  of  new  acquisitions,  with  a  Catholic  population  and  corresponding 
schools. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  historical  delineation  of  the  former 
condition  of  schools  and  their  development  in  these  districts,  and  yet  it 
appears  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  present  condition,  to  state 
generally  that  the  Roman  Catholic  school  organization,  if  any  organization 
of  a  truly  public  character  existed,  was  utterly  insufficient,  and  its  admin- 
istration quite  as  inefficient  This  statement  is  amply  sustained  by  the 
autobiographical  sketches  of  several  of  the  brave  old  teachers  of  that  pe- 
riod— ^by  Schuermann  of  Remscheid,  in  the  Rheinische  Blaetter  (vi.,  p.  89;) 
by  Vogel  of  Lcngerfeld  (viii.,  p.  864;)  and  by  Fapbender,  of  Ronsdorf — 
these  unite  in  representing  the  public  schools  as  few  in  number,  and  poor  in 
quality,  with  insufficient  funds  and  incompetent  teachers.  Here  and 
tliere  were  clergymen  who  breathed  some  life  into  the  schools,  such  as 
the  Catholic  Hoogen  in  Dalken,  and  Overbeig  in  Miinster ;  and  the 
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Evangelical  Goes  in  Runderoth,  Reche  in  Mulhcim,  and  Ross  in  Budberg. 
In  the  absence  of  good  public  schools,  private  schools  with  most  preten- 
tious names  sprung  up,  offering  the  greatest  range  of  instruction  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy.  By  degrees  this  state  of  things 
brought  the  best  teachers  of  public  schools  together  into  associations,  or 
conferences,  the  earliest  of  which  was  called  by  Schuermann  at  Rem- 
scheid  in  1794,  and  which  for  the  time  became  a  substitute  for  a  Normal 
School,  as  did  several  others.*  The  teachers  themselves,  aided  by  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  led  the  way  in  the  reform  of  pubh'c 
schools.  The  example  of  Overberg  at  Mlinster  was  also  followed  by  the 
Catholic  priests  Bracht  and  Ilirsch,  who  established  a  temporary  normal 
school  at  Dusseldorf ;  and  the  school  commission  of  the  French  govern- 
emment,  in  1806,  brought  the  teachers  of  Elberfcld  and  the  neighbor- 
hood into  a  temporary  normal  class  every  Saturday. 

e.  In  the  year  1810  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  every  year  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  that  indigent  candidates 
of  great  talents  should  receive  a  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
attend.  A  decree  of  the  prefect  was  published  in  the  same  year,  which 
ordered  that  the  age  of  the  school  children  should  be  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  year,  fixed  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  instmction, 
and  regulated  the  collection  of  arrears.  In  1811  it  was  ordered  that  the 
normal  number  of  pupils  of  every  elcmeqtary  school  should  be  eighty. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  ordered,  in  1812,  that  teachers  of  all  denom- 
inations should  pass  an  examination,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  assistants, 
should  give  six  weeks*  notice  to  the  mayor  before  leaving  their  post 
The  minister  published,  on  the  21st  of  June  of  the  same  year,  an  in- 
struction about  the  division  of  the  arrondissements  in  school  districts, 
ordered  that  children  should  attend  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  four- 
teenth year ;  that  every  teacher  should  have  three  fourths  of  an  acre  of 
land  for  garden,  nursery,  and  playground,  and,  if  possible,  meadow 
enough  to  keep  one  cow ;  that  their  normal  salary  should  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs,  and  that  the  fee  for  teaching  should  amount  to  fifty 
centimes  in  town-districts,  and  forty  centimes  in  the  country,  without 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  increase.  This  instruction  greatl^  ame- 
liorated for  the  time  the  material  condition  of  the  teachers,  has  been  a 
guide  even  in  our  days,  but  in  some  cases  has  helped  to  fix  the  standard 
when  the  expenses  of  living  have  increased.  As  the  French  ruled  the 
country  for  years,  the  knowledge  of  their  language  became  a  necessity 
in  such  places,  and  thus  teachers  acquainted  with  French' could  employ 
their  spare  hours  in  giving  lessons  in  that  language.  This  caused  the 
younger  teachers  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue.  Such  was  even  more  the 
case  in  the  smaller  towns  in  Tulich,  where  the  protracted  French  dominion 
made  the  knowledge  of  this  language  a  necessity,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
intended  to  teach  both  the  French  and  German  in  the  primary  schools. 


•  Diesterweg.  in  hii  PedafOf ie  Germany,  and  RbainiaclM  Blaetter.  fivat  the  hiitoiy  and  retnlta 
of  Umm  early  conferences,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  our  well  known  Tcacbert*  Inititotet. 
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But  then  occurred  the  revolution  of  1812,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
the  French  authority  on  the  Rhine  terminated  in  the  latter  part  of  1813. 
The  ad  interim  administration  of  the  reconquered  country  on  the 
Rhine,  established  by  Ihe  allies,  under  governor  Prince  von  Salms,  did 
not  neglect  the  public  schools.     The  prince  ordered,  on  the  Gth  of  May, 

1814,  that  a  school-commission  should  assemble  in  Dusseldorf,  watch 
over  the  proper  execution  of  the  existing  regulations,  and  propose  such 
changes  or  new  arrangements  as  they  might  consider  necessary.  This 
Bchool-commission  was  established  by  his  successor,  Justus  Gruner,  in 
July,  1814,  under  the  name  of  proTisional  school  council,  and  the  school- 
counselors,  director  Koilum,  Bracht,  and  Kohlrausch,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  counselor  of  state,  George  Jacobi,  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  drafting  a  statute  for  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  to  arrange  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
of  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  and  to  provide  the  school  directors  with 
proper  instructions.* 

d.  The  districts  on  the  Rhine  came  under  the  actual  rule  of  Prussia 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1815.  They  were  organized  as  the  province  of 
Nicdcirhein,  (districts  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Coblenz,  and  Treves,)  the 
province  of  Tulich,  Cleves,  Berg,  (districts  of  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,) 
and  the  province  of  Westphakn,  (districts  of  Miinster,  Minden,  and 
Arensberg.)    The  two  former  are  now  celled  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

■  The  Prussian  administration  of  public  instruction,  (which  had  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  its  position,  even  to  improve,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent 
times,)  begins  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  that  perioil,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  its  beneficent  influence.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because 
the  good  intention  of  the  government  assisted  the  good  will  of  individ- 
uals. MinistiTS  of  the  church  were  commissioned  as  school  inspectors 
of  every  district  containing  twenty  schools  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
Btances.  These  ministers  arranged  regular  conferences,  which  all  teachers 
had  to  attend,  both  Catholic  and  Evangelic.  These  conferences,  if  they 
had  not  the  same  lively  and  effective  activity  which  had  distinguished 
the  former  "free"  conferences  exerted  a  great  and  favorable  influence 
partly  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  government  and  the  teachers, 
but  mainly  because  able  teachers  explain  there  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced. 

e.  A  number  of  able  teachers  from  Berg  had  been  transferred  to  the 
district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  mainly  to  its  Evangelic  communitic»s,  before 

1815,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  government  by  their  success. 
Just  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  in  1815,  tiicre  were  two  distinguished 
counselors  of  the  Board  of  Education,  viz.,  Besscrer,  (Evangelic,)  and 
Huesgen,  (Roman  Catholic;)  who  took  great  interest  in  education.    They 

•SCO  AhgeU],  '^  Collection  of  the  legal  decu*ion$  concerning  the  elementary  schools  in  the  gov- 
emmrntal  di,<triet  of  DujmclJorf  ;*'  Neigebnucr*i  "The prori^ional administration  on  the  Rhint, 
Cologne,  1H21,"  and  in  hi*  enny*  in  the  **Frdmulkige  Jukrbueker  dir  ^llgem.  DeuUfun  Folks- 
tdkul§9on  S^vari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  *2oo.'* 
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entered  into  connection  with  the  most  able  clergymen,  desiring  their 
couperation  in  establishing  teachers'  conferences  for  both  confessions 
united.  Old  teachers  and  cler^men  stitl  speak  with  great  warmth  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  teachers  of  that  time.  The  confer- 
ences were  continued  for  years  in  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Eupen,  Montjoie, 
Esohweiler,  &c.,  by  which  the  ablest  teachers  were  employed  and  pro- 
moted. The  distinguished  teacher  at  the  gymuasium  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
RosRcl,  who  died  unfortunately  much  too  soon,  published,  in  1823,  the 
^^  RhinUh  Westphalian  ^l/o/j/A/^/' which,  however,  was  discontinued  a 
few  years  after,  on  the  death  of  the  editor.  Still  more  influontiul  were 
the  "*' AnnaU  of  the  Prussian  Public  ScJioch^^^  edited  in  Berlin  by  the 
piivy-counselor.  Dr.  L.  Beckedorf.  Up  to  that  time,  no  regular  normal 
schools  had  been  established ;  for  the  one  which  had  been  in  operation 
ill  Wcsei  seems  to  have  been  closed  during  the  French  dominion.  The 
Prussian  government  establi.^^hed  three  normal  schools  in  the  province ; 
for  Evangelic  teachers  in  Xloeurs  and  Neuweid  in  1820,*  and  for  the 
Catholic  teachers  in  Bruhl,  near  Cologne,  in  1822.  The  director  in 
Neuweid  was  Braun;:,  a  genuine  Pestalozzian  ;  in  Mocurs  was  Diester- 
weg,  Wilbcrg*s  disciple ;  in  Bruhl,  parson  Schweiger.  These  men 
deserve  great  praise  for  having  educated  tliat  class  of  teachers  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  whose  mission  it  was  to  raise  the  public  schools  to 
the  standard  of  the  older  provinces,  and  to  direct  their  course  into  those 
paths  which  were  partly  pointed  out  and  prescribed  to  tliem  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  usual  I^ussian  decision  and  perspicuity,  and  partly 
indicated  by  peiiodicals,such  as  Diesterweg^s  ^^Jiheinitehe  Blaetter^*'  and 
Koetter*s  ^^Ezangeli9ches  Schulblatt  '*  for  the  Rhine  provinces  and  West- 
phalia in  Gutersloh  since  1857.  When  the  63^stem  of  education  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  had  become  part  of  the  organism  of  a  great  govern- 
ment ;  when  it  was  no  longer  isolated,  but  had  assimilated  itself  with  the 
State,  it  received  its  animating  spirit  from  head^quarters,  and  lost  its 
provincial  restriction  and  rigidity.  Thus  did  the  ^^  Rheinische  Blaetter  ^ 
cease  to  be  exclusively  Rhenish,  but  discussed  the  ideas  and  objects  of 
education  and  instruction  in  general,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  country. 

4.   Wtf-tpJiolia, 

a.  We  now  turn  to  the  province  of  Westphalia,  intimately  connected 
with  the  Rhenish  provinces,  both  by  its  extended  western  frontier,  and 
by  history,  customs,  popular  spirit,  and  government.  In  the  centre  of 
the  present  province  lies  the  **  chapter  "  of  Munstcr,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  electorate  of  Cologne ;  north  of  it  the  principality  of  Minden, 
with  tlie  county  of  Ravensbcrg,  (acquired  by  elector  Frederic  William  in 
1648;)  east  is  the  former  episcopate  of .  Padcrborn  ;  south,  parts  of 
Berg,  the  former  duchy  of  Westphalia,  belonging  to  the  electorate  of 
Co'o^ne,  and  several  smaller  districts.  Those  portions  of  the  province 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Prussian  monarchy  since  1648,  enjoyed 
schools  from  that  period  in  close  connection  with  the  Evangelic  Church, 

*  See  BeckedorTi  jannalst  toL  ii.,  p.  158,  and  Dkttww^'t  •'  Rkeinifcke  BlaeUer;'  1831,  p.  15& 
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and  organized  by  the  State,  by  laws  which  bore  the  character  of  that 
early  period.  This  traditional  constitution  not  only  secured  the  exist- 
ence of  the  schools  in  the  subsequent  disturbed  period,  but  allowed  even 
improvements  to  be  introduced.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  central  provinces  of  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world ;  not  only  was  the  method  of  teaching  imitated,  (the 
Berlin  method,)  but  teachers  were  also  induced  to  settle  here,  as  Wilberg, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Ilecker,  came  to  Bochum,  near  Hamm,  in  West- 
phalia, (1789,)  and  obtained  great  influence.  lie  introduced  Rekahn's 
method  of  instruction.  The  episcopacy  of  Paderbom  belongs  to  the 
principal  Catholic  portions  of  the  present  province  of  Westphalia ;  so 
docs  the  chapter  of  Munstcr  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  formerly  por- 
tion of  the  electorate  of  Cologne.  A  regular  school  organization  had 
been  for  a  long  time  in  operation  in  Paderbom,  as  well  as  in  the  county 
of  Wittgenstein.  This  organization  had  commenced  in  the  ecclesiastic 
districts  by  regulations  of  the  ecclesiastic  sovereigns,  shortly  af\er  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  but  was  extended  to  the  Catholic  districts  in  1655. 
In  the  latter,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  female  education  ;  female 
teachers  were  required  for  the  girls,  and  when  this  should  be  impossible, 
the  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  in  separate  rooms.  Teachers,  male 
and  female,  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  and  similar  regulations 
remained  in  force  even  when  the  prince  bishop  of  Munster,  and  elector 
Maximilian  Frederic  of  Cologne,  (or  rather  his  all-powerful  minister, 
canon  Fr.  William  Francis,  Baron  von  Furstenberg,)  published  a  school- 
regulation  in  1776.  Although  this  was  originally  intended  for  the  higher 
schools,  yet  it  advanced  principles  applicable  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  whole  people.  This  regulation  itself  bears  the  title ;  "  Regulation 
concerning  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
chapter  of  Munster,"  although  it  was  specially  intended  for  the  Latin 
schools  of  the  country.**  Justly  does  Heppe  remark  :  "  Even  if  Fursten- 
berg had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reforming,  nay  almost  creating, 
public  instruction,  establishing  a  central  administration,  building  school- 
houses,  founding  (1790)  the  normal  school,  and  calling  Overberg,  the 
teacher  of  all  the  teachers,  from  his  retired  position  of  a  chaplain,  to  its 
head,  and  of  increasing  the  income  of  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  name  and  the  blessings  of  a  public  benefactor." 
His  regulation  for  common  schools  was  considered  the  pattern  of  a  per- 
fect organization  of  public  instruction,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  when  it  took  possession  of  the  chapter  of  Munster  in 
1802. 

b.  It  was  also  a  Furstenberg  (prince  bishop  Ferdinand  II.)  who 
undertook  the  t&sk  of  creating  schools  in  his  district,  the  principality  of 
Paderbom,  in  1661.  He  was  particularly  intent  on  having  the  villagers 
instructed  in  the  catechism  on  Sundays,  on  rebuilding  dilapidated  school- 
houses,  and  employing  Catholic  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  public 

*  Heppe,  vol.  UK,  p.  194  to  196. 
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schools.  His  successor,  bishop  Herman  Werner,  (1686)  instituted  other 
improvements,  which  were  approved  by  the  synod  in  1688,  but  depended 
for  their  execution  on  the  good  will  of  priests,  sacristans,  and  people. 

Bishop  Frederic  William  of  Westphalia,  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  public  instruction,  decreed  in  1788,  that  all  children  should  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  established  a  commis- 
sion which  should  superintend  public  instruction.  When  Francis  Egon 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  1789,  ho  found  the  village  schools  in  the 
worst  condition,  there  being  in  Paderbom  itself  but  three  schools  for 
girls,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  additional  public 
school  was  established  by  a  worthy  priest,  just  before  the  country  was 
annexed  to  Prussia. 

e.  The  history  of  the  schools  in  the  former  duchy  of  Westphalia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  electorate  pf  Cologne,  to  which  it  belonged,  and  be- 
gins  with  1656,  when  archbishop  Maximilian  Henry  ordered  that  schools 
should  be  established  and  teachers  instructed  for  their  ofiBce.  Yet  this 
order  had  no  effect,  till  his  successor,  Clemens  Augustus,  (1721  to  1761,) 
organized  public  instruction,  particularly  in  the  south  of  the  duchy. 
Some  villages  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  particularly  the  parish  of 
Wcrder,  in  the  district  of  Olpe,  sent  a  large  number  of  perambulating 
teachers  into  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  schools  were  open  only 
in  winter.  They  kept  school  during  the  winter  season,  boarding  with 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  receiving  only  a  small  pecuniary  remu- 
neration, whilst  they  carried  on  any  trade,  or  hired  themselves  out  as 
laborers  during  the  summer.  Felbiger's  school  reform  was  of  importance 
in  this  district,  too,  because  that  spirit  of  reform  which  in  general  per- 
vaded Catholic  Germany,  showed  itself  here  in  all  its  peculiarity.  The 
holydays,  abrogated  in  1770,  were  declared  to  be  school-days.  It  was 
ordered  in  1783,  that  every  teacher,  before  he  could  bo  admitted,  should 
have  a  certificate  of  his  having  passed  an  examination  before  the  aca- 
demic council,  and  after  1787,  by  the  school  commission  for  Westphaliai 
which  was  organized  in  1781.  In  1787,  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  free  instruction  for  teachers  at  Bonn  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  all  candidates  for  examination 
were  invited  to  attend.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  electorate.  When  it  at  last  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  organization  of  a  school  committee, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  local  wants,  it  was  established  for  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  in  Arensberg,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1791,  by  Maxi- 
milian Francis,  and  rendered  quite  independent  of  Bonn.  In  1794  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  vicar-general  should  confer  the  investiture  only  on 
such  priests  as  had  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  of  their  ability 
to  keep  school.  Other  decrees  were  published  in  the  following  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  schools.  The  first  industrial  school  was 
established  in  Honkhausen,  (1769,)  and  there  was  soon  a  number  of 
them  all  over  the  duchy. 
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d.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  was  secularized  by  the  peace  ot 
Luneville.  That  portion  of  it  situated  on  the  h'ft  bank  of  the  Rhine  wns 
annexed  by  France,  whilst  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  became  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  A  Hessian  church  and 
school  council  took  the  place  of  the  school  commission  in  Arensberg, 
and,  as  Heppe  says,  the  active  acal  with  which  the  Hessian  government 
improved  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  their  country,  was  also  extended  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  duchy.  This  was  proved  by  many  regulations 
which  had  in  view  the  progressive  instruction  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as 
their  decent  sustenance.  When,  therefore,  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  was 
detached  from  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  made  a  part  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, the  public  schools  were  very  efficient.  There  were  in  the  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  parishes  of  the  dnchy,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  schools,  (including  seventeen  girls*  schools,)  with  well  instructed 
male  and  female  teachers.  All  children  were  required  to  attend  school 
from  their  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

The  Prussian  government  developed  the  organization  which  it  found 
in  connection  with  the  church,  by  the  energy  and  excellent  judgment  of 
the  president,  Baron  von  Vincke,  who  was  assisted  by  Natorp,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Potsdam,  and  whom  he  had  induced 
to  cooperate  with  him. 

5.  Posen. 

The  province  of  Posen,  on  the  East  of  Brandenburg  and  on  the  North- 
east of  Silesia,  conUins  600,000  German,  700,000  Polish,  and  90,000 
Hebrew  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts,  Posen  and  Brom* 
berg,  of  which  the  former  lies  in  the  South,  the  latter  in  the  North. 

a.  The  district  of  Bromberg  belonged  formerly  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  measures  214.8  geographical  square  miles.  The  greater 
portion,  139  square  miles,  came  under  Prussian  administration  in  1773, 
when  king  Frederic  II  took  possession  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
with  Russia  and  Austria  on  the  5th  of  August,  1772,  and  when  the  king 
of  Poland  had  formally  ceded  it  by  the  treaty  of  Sept  18th,  1773. 
Bromberg  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  PiTissian  government  of  this 
country,  tlien  called  Netze  district,  and  containing  the  circles  of  Brom- 
berg, Inowraclaw,  Kamin,  anji  Deutch-Krone.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  present  district  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  twenty  years 
later,  viz.,  after  the  second  division  of  Poland,  on  June  17th,  1793,  and  wj  s 
made  part  of  the  province  of  South  Prussia,  then  first  organized,  with 
the  seat  of  its  administration  at  Posen. 

Both  administrative  districts  did  not  last  longer  than  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  July  0th,  1807,  when  they  came  under  the  government  of  Saxony, 
and  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  But  the  latter  ceased  to  exist 
on  June  18th,  1815,  when  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  made  up  by  the 
Netze  district  and  the  ^cater  part  of  the  former  South  Prussia,  was  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  by  Prussia.     This  new  province  was  divided 
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into  the  two  districts  of  Bromberg  and  Posen,  of  respectively  214.8  and 
821.5  square  miles  surface. 

h.  There  was  no  public  school  in  that  portion  of  Poland  which  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Prussia  in  1773,  viz.,  in  the  Netze  district;  nor 
was  there  any  in  the  other  portion  of  the  present  district  of  Bromberg 
before  the  second  division  of  Poland  in  1793.  The  inhabitants  were 
Poles,  except  a  few  Germans  and  Jews,  who  had  immigrated ;  their  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  Polish,  and  their  religion  the  Roman  Catholia 
They  were  divided  into  noblemen,  serfs,  and  priests.  All  the  landed 
property  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  was  tilled  by  the  serfs,  who  were 
attached  to  the  soil  as  part  of  its  value.  The  latter  received  a  lot,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  till  on  days  and  hours  when  their  services  were  not 
required  by  their  masters.  They  also  had  the  use  of  a  shanty,  cattle, 
and  agricultural  imi>lements,  which,  however,  were  the  propifl^  of  the 
noblemen.  Journeymen  and  tradesmen  were  bondsmen,  (except  the  few 
free  inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  Jews,)  who  could  be  made  to  work,  and 
be  dismissed  at  will.  An  independent  class  of  peasants  or  citizens  did 
not  exist  The  noblemen  had  their  children  educated  by  private  teach- 
ers, or  they  sent  them  to  distant  convent-schools,  which  no  longer  existed 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  Netze  district,  when  Prussia  took  possession  of 
it  They  had  been  discontinued  during  the  long  political  disturbances 
which  extinguished  the  Polish  State.  The  exiled  Jesuits,  who  were  dis- 
solved by  the  bull  of  pope  Clement  XIV,  (Ganganelli,)  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1773,  had  left  in  the  city  of  Bromberg,  in  the  building  of  the 
Jesuits*  College,  a  Catholic  Polish  school,  consisting  of  three  cla&ses,  with 
three  teachers,  but  with  so  few  pupils  and  these  so  backward  that  they 
could  not  be  put  in  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium.  The  Poles  were 
every  where  in  the  most  abandoned  condition ;  their  greatest  comfort 
consisted  in  satisfying  their  ruling  passion  for  gin.  In  the  older  portions 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the  peasant  and  journeyman  worked  more 
than  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  required,  in  order  to  procure  for  him- 
self, his  wife  and  children,  better  clothes,  to  extend  his  farm,  or  to  show 
on  market  days  a  better  span  of  horses  than  his  neighbor,  but  in  the 
Netze  district  the  peasant  and  laborer,  if  he  worked  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  was  for  the  single  purpose  of  obtaining  more  gin.  It 
was  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  nobility  and  even  the  clergy  to  foster 
this  propensity ;  for  it  was  the  noblemen  alone  who  had  the  privilege  in 
the  villages  and  small  towns,  of  vending  this  vile  article  by  retail ;  they 
had  in  many  places  transferred  this  privilege  to  the  priest  as  part  of  his 
salary.  The  bad  example  set  by  many  of  the  priests  in  their  conduct, 
and  by  the  noblemen  in  their  thoughtless  prodigality  and  bad  economy, 
essentially  contributed  to  increase  the  propensity  for  hard  drinkfng  in 
the  common  people. 

The  organists  of  several  Catholic  churches,  in  addition  to  their  official 
duties  and  their  personal  services  to  the  priests,  were  bound  to  teach  the 
children.    But  very  few  did  so,  and  then  very  poorly,  partly  from  utter 
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inabilitj,  partly  because  the  priests,  on  whom  they  depended  for  their 
existence,  did  not  make  them  do  so,  but  rather  required  their  personal 
services  for  themselves  and  the  church,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
The  Prussian  government  found,  in  1773,  but  nineteen  organists  who,  as 
Catholic  teachers,  instructed  the  children  in  the  Polish  language,  in  the 
catechism,  and  in  the  necessary  assistance  during  church  service. 

e.  Many  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  confession  had  immigrated  from 
Suabia,  Westphalia,  and  Pomerania  into  Poland  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  they  had  bought 
land  from  the  noblemen  for  cultivation,  binding  themselves  to  pay  an 
annual  rent  They  formed  colonies,  but  dwelt  separate  from  each  other, 
each  on  his  farm,  which  he  had  fenced  in.  They  were  called  **  Ilau- 
lander,"  in  the  popular  language  "  Hollander,"  and  bear  this  name  still, 
derivedJfrom  the  Polish  word  "oledry,"  which  means  a  field,  after  having 
been  cleared  and  cultivated.  They  were  not  bondsmen,  but  real  propri- 
etors of  their  farms,  and  they  engaged,  according  to  their  choice,  such 
laborers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  smiths  and  joiners  as  could  read  and  write 
German.  They  had  their  children  instructed  by  them  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  the  Lutheran  catechism,  and  a  sermon  from  a  collection  read 
to  them  on  Sundays.  They  gave  them  wages  in  return,  and  a  lot  for 
their  own  use,  whilst  the  colonists  cultivated  it  They  built  a  school- 
house  afterwards,  w*hich  contained  rooms  for  dwelling  and  storing,  and 
a  larger  one  to  be  used  as  school-room  and  as  meeting-house  for  the  com- 
munity on  Sunday.  Several  of  such  German  colonies,  though  separated 
from  each  other  by  miles,  united  to  build  a  church  and  parsonage,  en- 
gaged and  paid  for  the  services  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  whom  they, 
however,  allowed  little  or  no  influence  on  the  school,  considering  them- 
selves its  only  masters,  as  they  had  founded  and  built  it,  and  being 
unwilling  to  have  their  right  of  appointing  and  discharging  the  school- 
master at  pleasure,  in  any  way  impaired.  There  were  thirteen  such 
schoolmasters,  perfectly  unprepared  for  their  ofBce,  in  the  Netze  district 
at  the  time  (1778)  when  the  Prussian  government  took  possession  of  it 
Including  the  nineteen  Catholic  organists  before  mentioned,  there  were, 
In  all,  thirty-two  so-called  schoolmasters,  who,  however,  did  not  teach  in 
real  public  schools,  nor  were  they  able  to  do  so. 

d,  Frederic  11  endeavored  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  posses- 
sions in  more  direct  connection  with  the  oM  provinces.  lie  improved, 
for  this  purpose,  the  navigation  of  the  Netze,  a^nd  dug  a  canal  (four  geo- 
graphical miles  long)  from  Nakel  to  Bromberg,  joining  the  Netze  with  the 
navigable  Brahe,  and  thus  the  districts  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder  with  that 
of  the  Vistula.  The  construction  of  this  canal  and  its  ten  locks  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  Aiarch,  1778,  and  in  September,  1774,  merchant 
ships  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Danzig  and  into  the  Baltic.  To  perform 
this  labor,  a  great  number  of  colonists  and  laborers  of  the  Evangelical 
connection  had  been  transferred  from  the  old  provinces  to  the  marshes  of 
the  Netze  and  to  Bromberg.    To  care  for  their  spiritual  interests,  the 
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king  sent,  in  1778,  into  the  Netze  district,  four  eyangelic  candidates,  ono 
of  whom  was  settled  in  Bromberg.  This  town,  called  by  the  PoleSi 
Bjdgoszez,  from  that  time  began  to  revive,  having  been,  from  a  once 
flourishing  condition,  by  several  destructive  sieges,  and  the  plague  from 
1700  to  1711,  almost  depopulated  and  ruined.  The  king  had  at  once 
one  hundred  brick  houses  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  and 
ordered  public  schools  to  be  established  in  the  Netze  district  To  the 
counselor  of  finances,  (Von  Brenkcnbof,)  whom  he  had  sent  as  special 
commissary,  to  take  the  administration  into  his  hands,  and  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  country,  the  king  addressed  a  cabinet  order  dated 
Potsdam,  October  6th,  1774,  which  reads  thus,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
minute  attention  which  the  great  king  bestowed  on  his  newly  acquired 
possession.  • 

My  bejity  and  faithful  counselor: — In  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  And,  large 
enough  to  yield  10,000  thalers  annually  for  the  support  of  RchoolmasterH,  abso- 
lutely required  in  West  Prussia,  and  wliicli  1  can  not  well  take  from  the  reve- 
nues of  that  country,  which  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  ex{)ensefli, 
I  have  resolved  to  buy  rural  estates,  the  production  of  which  will  bo  worth 
annually  10,000  thalers,  but  which  can  not  be-realized  bofore  next  Trinity- day. 
Try.  therefore,  to  find  out  where  such  estates  may  be  had,  and  report  to  me. 
Tliey  shall  be  called  "  School  estates,"  and  their  revenues  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  paymout  of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  exclusively. 

1  am  your  gracious  king, 

Frederic. 

The  sum  of  200,000  thalers,  for  the  purchase  of  the  **School  estates,** 
was  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the  estates  were  bought,  and  from  the 
revenues  thus  obtained,  twenty  school-houses  were  built  in  different 
places  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  villages  of  the  crown-land,  the 
farmers  having  to  contribute  nothing,  but  to  transport  the  material  from 
the  royal  forests,  and  assist  in  the  building  of  the  houses  by  their  labor. 
Each  school  was  endowed  with  four  to  six  acres,  and  furnished  from  the 
royal  forests  with  six  to  eight  cords  of  wood  annually,  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  received,  besides,  a  salary  of  sixty  thalers  per  annum  out 
of  the  fund.  As  there  were  no  qualified  teachers  in  the  Netze  district, 
nineteen  of  the  Catholic  and  one  of  the  Evangelic  confession  were  trana- 
feiTed  from  West  Prussia,  who  were  to  be  able  to  teach  both  in  German 
and  Polish.  These  twenty  public  schools  were  opened  in  1778.  The 
children  were  instructed  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Subsequently  more  public  schools  were  established,  of  a  higher  as  well 
as  of  an  elementary  grade,  endowed  by  royal  munificence.  The  rcvo- 
nues  of  confiscated  property  were  paid  into  the  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  schools,  and  the  cabinet  order  of  May  25th,  1799,  turned  over  to  the 
same  funds  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tobacco,  "  because,**  says  the 
ordpr,  **  the  country  can  replace  the  latter,  and  can  not  employ  the  same 
amount  to  greater  advantage,  than  by  improving  the  schools,  whether 
under^  royal  or  private  patronage.'* 

s.  This  liberality  of  the  king  stimulated  the  emulation  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  communities,  and  there  were  soon  public  schools  on  the  pri- 
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vatc  estates.  It  had  even  effect  on  the  town  of  Trzeroeszno,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  Notze  district,  but  at  that  time  within  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  intelligent  and  very  humane  abbot  of  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines  at  that  place,  Von  Kosmowski,  founded  a  public  school  from 
the  revenues  of  the  abbey  and  hia  private  property.  It  was  a  kind  of 
district-school,  (szlcola  tcj/dziatowa,)  of  three  classes,  for  all  the  boys  in 
the  town  and  surrounding  country,  with  twenty  scholarships;  of  which 
twelve  were  set  apart  for  sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  who  received 
board  and  instruction  free  of  expense.  He  endowed  the  institute  with 
bouses  and  lands,  and  engaged  as  teachers  not  only  brethren  of  the 
abbey,  but  well  qualified  laymen,  on  the  condition  that  the  boys  in  the 
lower  classes  should  receive  the  necessary  elementary  instruction  in  reli- 
gion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Polish  language,  and  that 
the  boysgpi  the  upper  classes  should  be  taught  Latin,  German,  French, 
geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  besides  religion. 
It  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  May,  1776,  and  was  so  very  successful,  that, 
at  the  death  of  the  founder  in  1804,  the  number  of  pupils  amounted  to 
three  hundred.  In  1805,  a  rector.  Dr.  Haege,  Evangelic,  and  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  Polish  language,  took  charge,  under  whom  the 
school  deteriorated,  and  had  (1808)  but  ten  pupils,  but  it  rose  again  in 
1809,  under  the  Catholic  rector,  Meissner,  to  one  hundred  pupils,  in  two 
classes. 

The  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  small  town  of 
Pakos^,  in  the  Netze  district,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Trzcmcsz- 
nova  school,  established  (1787)  in  their  convent  a  boys'  school,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  even  allowed  two  hundred 
thalers  and  twenty-four  cords  of  wood  annually  for  the  employment  of  a 
lay  teacher  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The  principal  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  Polish  language  gratis  by  two  Franciscan  monks, 
the  guardian  of  the  convent  acting  as  rector,  ^^ithout,  however,  giving 
lessons.  This  school  increased  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  in 
three  classes,  and  was  provided  by  the  convent  with  a  separate  building. 
The  Pakose  school,  as  well  as  that  in  Trzemeszno,  inspired  parents  with 
the  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  in  a  wide  circuit  of  country, 
and  they  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  adjacent  districts.  The 
schools  were  soon  established  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Netze  dis- 
trict, so  that  in  both  portions  of  the  present  district  of  Brombcrg  there 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  public  schools,  (seventy-seven  Cath- 
olic, one  hundred  and  eighty  Evangelic,)  when  it  was  joined  to  Jhe  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9th,  1807,  and 
thus  transferred  firom  the  Prussian  to  the  Saxon  government 

g.  The  latter  established  at  once  a  special  administration  for  schools, 
called  "Ma  edukacyina,^  i.  c.  edacation  room.  The  president,  senator 
and  woywoda  Stanislaw  Potocky,  issued  on  the  12th  of  January,  1808,  a 
very  good  and  comprehensive  "  regulation  concerning  the  establishment 
(^  elementary  schools  in  towns  and  villages,"  in  the  Polish  language,  and 
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fn  German  translation,  which  directed  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
towns,  market-places  and  Tillages,  gave  minute  instructions  concerning 
the  school  associations,  concerning  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  by 
local  school-counselors,  the  buildings,  the  salaries,  the  contributions  of 
the  school  associations,  and  of  the  noble  landed  proprietors,  the  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers,  school-books,  &c. 

This  regulation  was  sent  for  publication  to  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
together  with  a  proclamation  in  Polish  and  German,  which  directed  tho 
attention  of  all  the  inhabitants,  particulaHy  of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
clergy  men,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  a  better 
education  of  the  people,  and  admonished  them  to  show  more  activity  and 
willin^ntss.  It  is  stated  in  this  proclamation  that  the  good  intentions  of 
the  forniLT  Saxon  government  (from  16D7  to  1703,  when  the  Saxon  elec- 
tors were  kings  of  Poland)  had  been  frustrated  by  war,  but  thoiirccently 
the  exertions  of  a  foreign  and  neighborly  (Prussia)  government,  by  its 
solii  itudo  f)r  public  education,  had  sufficiently  proved  its  importance. 
Although  the  regulation  was  excellent,  yet  it  was  not  fully  executed, 
partly  in  cousequence  of  the  brief  existence  of  the  duchy  of  "Warsaw, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  continued  calamities  which  befell  the  coun- 
try during  Napoleon^s  wars.  The  progress  of  public  instruction  was 
very  much  injured  by  an  order  published  November  27th,  1800,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Polish  language  alone  should  be  used  during  the  lessons 
in  all  elementary  schools,  even  though  the  greater  number  of  pupils  or 
all  were  Germans ;  and  that  all  teachers  who  had  not  learned  Polish 
within  two  years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic in  (hat  language,  should  not  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  office. 

The  "Isba**  did  not  care  for  the  Evangelic  schools;  many  of  which, 
and  generally  the  best,  suffered  from  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
lower  officers  of  the  government  and  of  tho  clergy.  Most  of  tho  Evan- 
gelic vschools  engaged  teachers  without  examination,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  aiithoritres,  though  utterly  unprepared  for  the  office,  for  short  periods 
of  time,  at  the  smallest  salary  possible. 

h.  Tlic  treaty  of  Vienna  of  May  3d,  1815,  terminated  the  ephemeral 
exi>tence  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  tnrning  its  larger  portion  over  to 
Russia,  and  the  smaller  portion,  (viz.,  the  Netzc  district  and  the  former 
South  Prussia,)  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  occupied  these  districts 
(June  8th,  1815 J  and  named  them  tho  "grand  duchy  of  Posen."  Privy 
counselor  Zerljoni  di  Sposctti,  a  distinguished  landed  proprietor,  was  its 
first  administrator,  under  the  title  of  president  Tho  province  was  soon 
after  subdivided  into  two  districts ;  one  consisting  of  seventeen  circles, 
with  its  centre  in  Posen,  the  other  of  nine  circle  with  its  scat  of  gov- 
ernment in  Bromberg. 

i.  The  Bromberg  government  found  (1816)  in  its  department  but  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  elementary  schools,  viz.,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  Evangelic,  eighty-three  Catholic,  nine  mixed,  and  one  Hebrew. 
As  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  had  (180f)  already  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
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seven  elementary  schools,  their  number  had  only  increased  from  1807  to 
1815  by  six  Evangelic,  six  Catholic,  nine  mixed,  and  one  Ilebrew  school. 
There  were  no  gymnasiums  or  high-schools  besides  those  in  Trzemeszno, 
Pakose,  and  Brombcrg.  The  first  named  was  reduced  to  two  classes, 
with  two  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils,  and  differed  from  an  elemen- 
tary school,  only  as  the  more  advanced  pupils  received  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  goemetry  ;  the  Polish  language  alone  was  used. 
The  Pakose  convent-school  had  also  degenerated ;  it  had  still  three 
classes,  and  followed  its  original  school-plan  in  part,  but  it  lacked  teach- 
ers and  money  to  meet  the  most  moderate  claims  on  it,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1819.  But  in  the  same  year,  an  elementary  school  was 
established  in  its  place,  much  needed  indeed,  with  two  classes  and  two 
Catholic  teachers,  and  received  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  the  State 
had  forqj^rly  allowed  to  the  former  institution  (two  hundred  thalers  and 
twenty-four  cords  of  wood  annually,)  as  well  as  the  school-house,  repaired 
and  refitted. 

The  higher  Polish  school  in  Bromberg  had  added  to  its  three  classes 
with  three  teachers,  one  elementary  class  and  teacher  during  the  Saxon 
administration.  But  it  was  (1815)  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  though 
it  had  still  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  who  were  prepared  for  the 
Tertia  of  a  gymnasium,  both  in  the  Polish  and  German  languages.  This 
town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  had,  however,  no  common  school, 
though  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  prefect  and  of  the  consistory. 
The  public  Protestant  German  school,  established  by  Frederic  11,  (1785,) 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  1808,  and  the  dilapidated  school-house  had  been 
transferred  to  the  garrison  as  a  guard-house.  There  were,  however,  six- 
teen private  schools  that  had  a  very  precarious  existence ;  two  candidates 
of  theology  and  one  Jewish  teacher  kept  the  three  best  of  them,  and  had 
respectively  fifteen,  ten,  and  eleven  pupils — the  others  less,  (six  for  boys, 
ftnd  seven  for  boys  and  girls,)  kept  by  two  sailors,  one  cobler,  one  tailor, 
one  musician,  one  widow  of  a  farmer,  and  one,  the  wife  of  a  soldier. 
Two-thirds  o(  the  remaining  fifty-three  towns  of  the  district  of  Bromberg 
had  no  schools  at  all 

h.  Teacher  Reichhelm  of  the  Konigsberg  gymnasium  was  made,  in 
1816,  an  Evangelic  counselor  of  schools,  and  attached  to  the  Bromberg 
government;  he  labored  with  distinguished  zeal  and  happy  results  on 
the  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  till  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in  1826.  His  directing 
power  extended  to  the  Catholic  schools,  though  the  Catholic  provost  of 
Bromberg,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Catholic  member  of  the  Board,  was 
directed  to  assist  him  Reichhelm's  work  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor, counselor  Runge,  formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  in 
Coeslin ;  he  was  efficiently  assisted,  in  the  Catholic  schools,  by  the  Cath- 
olic provost  of  Bromberg,  Frank,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Frank  having  been  promoted,  in  1838,  to  the  position  of  canon  in  Poscn, 
the  Evangelic  board  had  lUso  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  schools,  till,  in 
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1845,  when  the  experienced  and  intelligent  director  of  the  Catholic 
normal  school  in  Poscn,  Ncpillj,  was  made  a  member  of  the  board. 
Nepilly  died  in  1864.  Hunge  was  (1^^^)  pensioned,  being  seventy -six 
years  old,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jungklass.  director  of  the  normal  school 
in  Steinau  on  the  Oder. 

I,  The  Bromberg  government  commenced,  soon  after  the  reoccupation 
of  the  province  of  Posen  by  Prussia,  the  work  of  organization,  beginning 
with  Bromberg.  A  public  elementary  school  for  boys,  (four  classes,  one 
rector,  and  three  teachers,)  and  one  for  girls,  (one  class,  one  male  and 
one  female  teacher,)  were  established  as  early  as  October  8lh,  1817,  for 
which  the  town  voted  2,500  thalers  annually.  At  the  same  time  was 
the  szl'ola  gUxtna  changed  into  a  royal  gymnasium.  The  normal  school 
Was  soon  after  established,  with  one  provisional  rector  and  two  teachers. 
Though  originally  intended  for  both  Evangelic  and  Catholic  tey:hers,  it 
was  made,  in  1826,  an  exclusively  Evangelic  normal  school  of  two 
classes,  under  the  Evangelic  preacher  and  rector,  Gruzmacher.  It 
remained  the  only  Evangelic  normal  school  in  the  province  of  Posen 
till  18G5,  when  another  one  was  established  in  Kozmin,  district  of 
Posen. 

m.  When  the  schools  in  Bromberg,  the  largest  town  of  the  district, 
had  been  partially  organized,  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Qnesen,  Inowraclaw, 
Nackel,  Schneidemiihl,  and  Gernikau,  and  the  larger  villages,  in  which 
there  were  not  as  yet  any  schools,  were  attended  to.  Yet  the  first  steps 
taken,  both  here  and  in  Bromberg,  were  far  from  being  sufficient. 

The  city  of  Bromberg  had  six  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the 
Prussian  Veoccupation  ;  at  the  end  of  1864  it  had  increased  to  23,670, 
inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  1,709  men.  Previous  to  1817,  there  existed 
no  public  school  and  no  teacher,  except  the  Bzhola  gUwna  with  four 
teachers  ;  the  first  public  elementary  school,  with  six  teachers,  was  es- 
tablished in  1807 ;  at  the  end  of  1864,  there  were,  exclusive  of  the  royal 
gymnasium  and  the  normal  school,  fifty-five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  public  schools.  These  schools  were  for  both  Catholic 
and  Evangelic  children,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  city,  viz. : 

(a)  A  real-school  of  the  first  order,  thirteen  classes,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pupils,  seventeen  teachers,  four  assistants;  (b)  a  citizens^ 
school,  five  classes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils,  six  teachers ; 
(c)  a  girls*  high-school,  nine  classes,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pupils,  eight  male  and  three  female  teachers ;  in  the  upper  class,  (selecta,) 
besides  seven  assistant  teachers,  employed  also  at  other  schools ;  (d)  a 
girls'  school  of  the  second  order,  five  classes,  three  hundred  and  four 
pupils,  five  male,  one  female  teacher ;  (e)  four  elementary  schools  in  tho 
suburbs,  for  boys  and  girls :  three  of  them  have  each  four  classes  and 
three  hundred  pupils,  with  four  teachers  each ;  one  has  one  class,  one 
teacher,  one  hundred  pupils.  To  these  add  the  elementary  schools  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  city :  (/)  one  elementary  school  of  the  Old 
Lutherans,  one  class,  one  teacher,  one  hundred  pnpils,  boys  and  girls; 
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(ff)  ono  school  where  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  practice  teachings 
with  ODO  hundred  pupils  and  one  regular  teacher. 

All  these  establishments  count  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
pupils,  taught  by  fifty-nine  teachers ;  average,  fort3*-six  pupils  to  one 
teacher.  The  school  marked  {a)  belongs  really  to  the  higher  schools,  yet 
the  pupils  arc  mostly  young,  and  the  prcparator}'  department,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils,  must  be  undoubtedly  counted  among 
the  elementary  schools.  Add  the  large  number  of  pupils  of  tlu3  rojal 
g}'mnasium  who  are  of  an  age  which  makes  their  attendance  at  school 
obligat(>ry,  and  add  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  of  the  three  classes 
of  the  preparatory  department,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  add,  moreover,  two  hundred  and  fift-y  children  who 
receive  instruction  in  private  schools ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  chilOren  whom  the  law  obliges  to  attend 
school,  about  one-sixth  of  the  population.  Tlicre  was,  in  1810,  no  school 
in  the  country  round  the  city  at  half  a  geographical  mile  in  railius; 
whilst  there  were  ten  public  elementary  schools  in  1804. 

A  similar  development  took  place  in  Gnesen,  Inowraclaw,  Schneide- 
miihl,  Trzemeszno,  and  Schoenlauke.  There  was  no  public  school  in 
Gnesen  as  late  as  181 G,  except  the  CatboUo  normal  school  for  priests. 
One  elementary  school  for  all  the  children  was  later  established.  There 
are  at  present:  (a)  a  gymnasium  for  both  confessions,  six  classes,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pupils,  eleven  teachers ;  (?/)  an  Evangelic  elemen- 
tary school,  four  classes,  four  male,  one  female  teacher ;  (c)  a  Catholic 
eleraentiry  school,  five  classes,  five  teachers ;  (<7)  a  public  Hebrew  ele- 
mentary school,  five  classes,  five  teachers.  The  town  employs,  there- 
fore, in  all  these  schools,  twenty-six  teachers. 

The  organization  of  schools  advanced  in  a  similar  manner  in  Tnowra- 
claw.  It  had  the  following  schools  at  the  end  of  18G4 :  (a)  a  gymnasium 
for  both  confessions,  six  classes,  and  one  preparatory  department,  thir- 
teen teachers,  two  hundred  and  seventy -four  pupils ;  (b)  an  Evangelic 
elementary  school,  four  classes,  four  teachers ;  (c)  a  Catholic  elementary 
school,  four  classes,  four  teachers;  {d)  a  public  Hebrew  elementary 
Bchool,  three  class(?&,  three  teachers ;  together,  twenty-four  teachers  of 
public  scliools. 

In  Sehnoidemiihl  were  (1846:)  (a)  a  progymnasium  for  both  confes- 
sions, five  classes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  eight  teachers  ;  (It)  an 
Evangelic  elementary  school,  four  classes  for  boys,  four  for  girls,  eight 
teachers ;  (c)  a  Catholic  elementary  school,  three  classes,  three  teachers  j 
(d)  a  public  Hebrew  elementary  school,  three  classes,  throe  teachers; 
together,  twenty-two  teachers  of  public  schools. 

The  institute  in  Trzemeszno,  mentioned  above,  having  two  classes  and 
two  teachers,  was  more  and  more  extended,  was  recognized  by  govern- 
ment, in  1834,  as  a  progymnasium,  (6th,  5th,  4th  and  3d  classes  of  a 
gymnasium,)  and  in  1839  as  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  six  classes,  nine 
teachers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils ;  and  in  1862  it  had  nine 
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classes,  sixteen  teachers,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  pupils 
were  mostly  Poles,  and  the  language  used  in  teaching,  Polish  in  the 
lower,  and  German  in  the  upper  classes.  The  government  saw  itself 
compelled  first  to  close,  and  then  to  discontinue  this  school  altogether, 
because,  when  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1803  broke  out,  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  joined  the  insurgents  in  Poland,  and 
because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  assisted  in  intluencing  the  youths  in 
favor  of  the  insurrection.  But  the  town  had,  at  the  end  of  1864,  the  fol* 
lowing  elumcntary  schools  established  in  1832:  (a)  an  Evangelic  German 
school,  one  class,  one  teacher ;  (/>)  a  Catholic  elementary  school,  three 
classes,  three  teai-hcrs ;  (r)  a  public  Hebrew  school,  one  class,  one  teacher. 
A  further  development  of  the  two  first  named  schools  may  be  expected ; 
there  has,  moreover,  a  rector-school,  for  both  confessions,  with  three 
clashes,  been  established  instead  of  the  gymnasium,  to  prepare  pupihi  for 
the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium  or  real-school. 

There  was  no  public  school  in  Schoenlauke  in  1816,  but  at  the  end  of 
184G  there  were:  (a)  a  high-school  for  boys,  with  four  classes,  four' 
teachers ;  (h)  an  Evangelic  elementary  school,  rive  classes,  one  rector, 
four  teachers;  (c)  a  public  Hebrew  school,  two  classes,  two  teachers. 
There  are,  besides,  in  seven  villages.  Evangelic  elementary  schools,  ^ith 
two  classes  and  two  teachers  each,  and  in  two  villages  with  three  classes 
and  three  teachers. 

w.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  1817,  272,284;  in  1864,  540,- 
2G0 — hence  it  has  nearly  doubled.  In  1817  there  were  93,574  of  Evan- 
gelic, 162,002  of  Catholic  confession,  15,771  Jews,  and  1  Mennonite;  the 
number  of  the  former  confession  to  the  latter  was  as  twenty-three  to 
forty,  or  five  to  nine ;  persons  of  Evangelic  confession,  therefore,  were 
less  than  one-half;  of  Hebrew  religion,  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. At  the  end  of  1864  there  were  210,324  of  Evangelic,  .296,375 
of  Catholic  confession,  10  Greek  Catholics,  1,280  Dissenters,  13  Mcn- 
nonitcs,  24,258  Jews.  Hence  |Airsons  of  Evangelic  to  those  of  Catholio 
confession  were  as  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  three  to  four; 
the  former  have  therefore  increased;  the  number  of  Jews  decreased  to 
one  in  twenty-two  of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  of  Evangelic  con- 
fession are  all  of  German  stock,  and  speak  German ;  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  confession  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  Polish  nationality,  and 
speak  Polish.  In  the  popular  language,  the  expressions  ^*  German  and 
Evangelic,"  "Polish  and  Catholic,"  are  synonymous ;  a  German  church 
means  an  Evangelic,  and  a  Polish  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Jews 
and  Dissenters  speak  German,  so  that  about  half  the  aggregate  population 
speak  Polish. 

o.  This  composition  of  the  population  in  nationality,  language,  and 
religion,  rendered  the  organization  of  public  schools  very  difficult,  the 
more  so  as  the  German  population  is  not  concentrated,  as  in  other  dis- 
trict'*,  but  greatly  mixed  up  with  the  Poles.  The  government  was  there- 
fore induced  to  establish,  during  the  first  years,  schods  common  for  both 
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confessions,  hoping  to  level  by  degrees  the  differences  between  the  two 
nationalities — ^at  all  events  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  intercourse 
between  Germans  and  Poles.  In  jpch  schools,  which  had  only  one 
teacher  for  the  children  of  both  confessions  and  nationalities,  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  necessarily  depended  on  the  nationality  and  confession 
of  that  teacher.  These  schools  were,  later,  separated  from  those  common 
for  both  confessions,  and  called  mixed  schools,  and  were  counted  among 
the  Evangelic  or  Catholic  schools,  according  to  the  teacher's  confession. 
The  other  schools  had  teachers  of  both  confessions,  and  the  children 
were  separately  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  confession.  (See  an- 
fials  of  the  Prussian  public  schools,  by  Beckedorf,  1826,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.) 
The  experience  of  a  few  years  proved,  however,  that  the  elementary 
schools  common  to  both  confessions  did  not  produce  the  concord  between 
the  different  confessions  and  nationalities  ;  that  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  Evangelic  and  Catholic  children  impaired  the  success 
even  of  the  best  teachers,  and  that,  moreover,  the  instruction  in  religion 
was  very  deficient  The  Polish  and  German  children  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  Polish  language  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed or  neglected,  because  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
promise  of  the  king,  made  at  the  occupation  of  the  province,  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  May  15th,  1815:  "You  will  be  embodied  in  my  monarchy, 
without  losing  your  nationality.  Your  language  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  the  German  in  all  public  transactions.**  The  teacher  had,  therefore, 
to  give  his  instruction  in  both  languages,  and  was  continually  compelled 
to  translate  what  he  had  just  said  in  one  language  into  the  other,  which 
seriously  interfered  with  his  success,  (even  though  he  was  equally  con- 
versant with  both  languages,)  and  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  schools  according  to  confession.  And  this 
was  done  by  the  government  quite  systematically,  when  the  convent  of 
the  knights  of  St  John  in  Gnesen,  whose  funds  were  to  be  employed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town -schools,  was  dissolved,  and  the  king,  by 
the  cabinet  order  of  October  4th,  1821,  has  pronounced  against  schools 
common  for  both  confessions.  The  minister  of  Instruction  then  sent  a 
circular  note,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  to  all  the  district  governments 
of  the  monarchy,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  thus: 

Experience  has  taught,  that  schools  common  for  both  confessions  do  not  allow 
that  tlie  proper  attention  be  paid  to  their  religion,  the  principal  element  of  edu- 
cation :  and  this  is  quite  natural.  The  intention  to  produce  a  better  feeling 
between  the  persons  of  different  confessions  has  never  or  rarely  been  accom- 
plished ;  every  dissension  between  teachers  of  different  confessions  or  between 
teachers  and  parents,  degenerates  into  a  religious  dispute,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  embitters  whole  parishes,  not  to  mention  other  evils.  His  majesty  the 
king  has  graciously  pleased  to  give  his  agreement  to  these  opinions  of  the  min- 
ister in  his  cabinet  order  of  October  4th.  But  these  establishments  shall  not  be 
a  rule.  Exceptions  will  take  place,  when  necessity  shall  dictate  them,  or  when 
the  union  should  be  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  resolution  of  the  parishes, 
advised  by  their  preachers,  and  approved  of  by  the  lay  and  ecclesiastic  author- 
ities." 

jp.  Clergymen  of  both  confessions  referred  to  this  circular  in  their  con- 
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tinucd  opposition  against  the  schools  common  for  both  confessions  which 
were  still  existing.  In  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  president 
of  the  proTince  against  the  establishment  of  schools  for  each  confession 
in  small  towns  with  a  mixed  population,  a  modifying  cabinet  order  was 
published  on  March  23d,  1829 : 

I  send  you  inclosed  an  extract  of  a  report  of  president  Yon  Baumann  to  the 
minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  report  of  the  latter  to  me  concemiug  the  in- 
struction in  schooU  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.  Pres- 
ident Baumann  appears  to  be  apprehensive  that  tlie  establishment  of  schools 
fur  each  confession  will  produce  ihe  result,  that  the  moderate  means  of  the 
smaller  town*',  thus  divided,  will  prevent  tlio  organization  of  cither.  ThougU 
I  have  approved  of  your  opinion,  that  the  union  of  the  gch(x>l8  should  neither 
be  forced  on  the  one  nor  tl»e  otiier  confession,  yet  there  can  not  exist  any 
scruple  to  favor  such  a  union,  when  waut  of  proper  funds  should  prevent  the 
prop.T  establishment  of  schools  for  each  confession,  and  the  parishes  of  both 
confessions  agree  in  the  organization  of  one  school  for  both.  1  therefore  desire 
that  you  should  examine  into  this  atfair,  and  provide  president  Baumann  with 
proper  instruetiona  I  have  ordered  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  influence 
the  local  authorities  of  small  towns,  so  that  they  may  endeavor  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  expenses  connected  with  tlie  improvement  of  elementary  in- 
struction." 

q.  This  modification  of  the  circular  note  of  April  27th,  1822,  was 
without  effect,  because  the  agreement  of  the  members  of  both  parishes 
was  made  the  condition  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  both  confes- 
sions, and  because  the  obstinate  opposition  of  both  parties,  based  on  the 
difference  of  nationality,  language  and  confession,  prevented  any  such 
agreement  The  influence  of  the  clergy  encouraged  this  hostility,  which 
even  increased,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  Warsaw, 
(November  29th,  1830,)  the  revolutionary  tendency  also  spread  in  the 
district  of  Bromberg.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  Polish  landlords 
had  their  estates  confiscated,  because  they  had  sided  with  Poland,  con- 
trary to  the  strict  royal  prohibition,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  battles 
against  the  Russian  army.  Even  when  the  wide  spread  and  bloody  in- 
surrection in  Poland  had  been  subdued,  and  the  confiscation  had  been 
mitigated  into  fines  by  the  clemency  of  the  king,  the  hostility  of  the 
Poles  against  the  Germans,  i.  e.  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Evangelic 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  did  not  change,  but  has  continued,  with  short 

• 

interruptions,  to  our  days.  This  hlostility  grew  more  intense,  when  the 
secularization  of  the  still  existing  cpnvents  was  proclaimed  in  1 833,  and 
the  question  of  the  intermarriages  between  persons  of  tho  two  confes- 
sions caused  disturbances  in  1837,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  Von  Dunin,  was  arrested  in  1839  and 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Colberg.  The  continued  incitements  of 
influential  Poles  to  restore  an  independent  kingdom,  produced  an  armed 
insurrection  in  1846  against  the  government,  and  when  this  was  for  a 
time  suppressed,  it  broke  out  again  in  1848,  and  during  its  continuance 
nearly  every  where  the  German  population  had  to  protect  itself  against 
the  Poles  with  arms  in  hand.  The  Polish  army  was  soon  conquered  and 
dissolved,  but  the  secret  plots  for  the  restoration  of  an  uidependent  Polish. 
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empire,  fostered  by  the  landlords  and  clergy  of  the  province,  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  orders  received  from  the  national  party  in  Poland, 
did  not  cease.  The  year  1868  saw  again  open  war  between  the  Polish 
insurgents  and  the  Russian  armies,  which  lasted  till  18&5,  and  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  Polish  population  of  the  Prussian  province 
against  the  German  population  and  the  Prussian  government 

r.  These  events  greatly  retarded  the  establishment  of  new  public 
school^,  and  then  only  such  for  one  confession ;  they  also  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  schools  for  botli  confessions  in  such  for  one,  so  that  at  the 
Pilose  of  the  year  1864  there  were  in  the  whole  district  not  more  than 
seven  schools  for  both  confessions,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  mixed  popula- 
tion. These  seven  schools  are  all  in  the  city  of  Bromberg,  in  which  the 
German  language  predominates,  and  the  Catholic  inhabitants  are  in  the 
minority.  But  the  number  of  schools  for  both  confessions  with  but  one 
teacher  is  still  considerable,  a  great  majority  of  the  children  being  of  the 
teacher's  confession.  They  are  mostly  in  villages,  and  are  counted  to  tho 
Catholic  or  Protestant  schools  according  to  the  teacher's  confession.  The 
teacher  of  a  neighboring  school  comes  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  teaches,  for  two  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
preacher,  the  principles  of  his  confession.  The  remuneration  Of  this 
teacher — mostly  twelve  to  fifteen  thalers  a  year — is  to  be  paid  by  the 
whole  community,  and  not  by  that  parish  to  which  the  children  belong, 
(circular  note  of  February  13th,  1855.)  The  regular  teachers  of  such 
schools  ha^^e,  however,  to  battle  against  the  great  difficulty  of  tho  dif- 
ferent languages  spoken  by  tho  Evangelic  and  Catholic  (German  and 
Polish)  children,  which  greatly  impedes  progress,  even  if  they  be  very 
experienced  and  able. 

8.  The  Saxon  government  (from  1807  to  1815)  had  ordered  that  tho 
Polish  language  should  be  used  in  all  elementary  schools  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  whether  the  children  were  of  Polish  or  German  nationality. 
As  the  Prussian  government  could  not  allow  such  an  injustice  to  the 
German  Evangelic  communities,  it  ordered  at  once  that  the  German  lan- 
guage should  be  used  in  schools,  and  extended  this  order  to  schools  for 
both  confessions  having  an  Evangelic  teacher,  when  the  community  was 
made  up  of  a  large  majority  of  Evangelic  families.  The  Polish  language 
was  only  used  for  instruction  in  Catholic  schoolj?,  and  in  those  schools 
for  both  confessions  in  which  the  large  majority  consisted  of  Catholics, 
and  in  which  the  teacher  belonged  to  that  confession.  The  German  chil- 
dren were,  in  the  latter  school,  in  a  great  disadvantage  indeed,  as  well  as 
the  Poles  in  schools  with  an  Evangelic  teacher ;  yet  this  disadvantage 
could  only  be  removed  by  degrees,  by  establishing  new  schools  for  each 
confession.  This  could  not  be  considered  unjust  to  the  Poles,  and  yet 
the  Polish  members  of  the  provincial  diets  complained  loudly  about  it  in 
every  session  since  1827,  growing  more  and  more  urgent,  in  spite  of  the 
explanations  given  by  the  government.  The  king,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1841,  to  the  petition  of  the  fifth  diet,  answered  as  follows;  "  Our  most 
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gracious  intention  is  to  show  respect  and  gi^e  protection  to  the  Polish 
language,  so  dear  to  our  subjects  of  the  Polish  nationality.  We  sliall 
instruct  our  minister  of  State  in  this  sense,  so  that  the  Polish  language 
shall  be  used  for  instruction  in  schools,  together  with  the  German,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  intentions  as  father  of  the 
whole  countr}'."  The  minister  issued  then,  by  the  consent  of  the  king, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1842,  an  instruction  for  the  provincial  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Posen,  concerning  the 
use  of  the  German  and  Polish  languages  in  the  schools  of  the  province, 
which  was  published  by  the  government  papers  in  the  districts  both  of 
Poscn  and  Brombcrg,  and  by  which  the  authorities  in  the  province  have 
been  hitherto  guided.  It  gives  directions  for  elementary  schools  in  towns 
and  villages,  the  noniml  schools,  the  gymnasium,  and  real-schools. 

The  directions  for  the  elementary  schools  in  villages  are  these :  1,  In 
a!l  village  schools,  attended  by  a  largo  number  of  children  of  German 
and  Polish  nationalities,  there  shall,  as  far  as  the  number  of  proper  can- 
didates permiU^,  teac^icrs  be  employed  who  are  equally  conversant  with 
the  German  and  Polish  languages.  2,  The  teachers  shall  use  both  lang- 
uages in  such  a  manner  that  every  child  may  receive  instruction  in  his 
mother-tongue ;  3,  The  Polish  language  shall  bo  principally  used  in  such 
schools  in  which  the  great  migority  of  children  are  Poles,  and  the  German 
language  shall  principally  be  used  in  those  schools  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  children  consists  of  Germans ;  4,  The  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  being  absolutely  necessary  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
province  in  all  conditions  of  life,  so  much  so  that  the  parents  have  hith- 
erto often  requested  the  teacher  to  practice  the  use  of  that  language  with 
their  children,  the  German  language  shall  therefore  be  the  object  of  in- 
struction in  all  schools.  And  the  teachers  of  German  schools  shall  also 
give  instruction  in  the  Polish  language  if  the  parents  of  the  children  shall 
express  their  wish  that  this  should  be  done. 

The  instructions  for  the  elementary  schools  in  towns  are  these :  1,  The 
language  used  in  the  schools  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nationality  of  the  children,  and  by  necessity.  Such  teachers 
shall  bo  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  as  are  conversant  with  both  lan- 
guages ;  2,  In  tlie  upper  classes  of  all  schools,  the  German  language  shall 
be  taught,  trade  and  commerce  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
shall  be  required  that  the  pupils  be  able,  on  leaving  school,  to  speak  and 
write  German  fluently. 

t.  The  very  large  number  of  Jews  in  the  department  required  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  governmept  concerning  the  proper  school  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  live  only  in  towns  more  concentrated,  in 
some  they  are  even  in  the  majority.  One-half  of  the  whole  population 
in  Rogowo  are  Jews,  in  Fordow  and  lanawicc  nearly  half,  in  Wilkovo 
more  than  one- third,  in  Godziesen,  Ezin,  Labichin,  Schokken  and  Inow- 
raclaw,  nearly  one-third,  in  Samoczin  and  Czamikau  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  in  Gnescn  and  Strzelno  nearly  one  fourth.     The  Hebrew 
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children  were  sent  to  the  Christian  schools  as  they  were  successively 
established,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Prussian  administration. 
But  this  practice  produced  evil  effects  on  both  Christian  and  Hebrew 
children  in  those  towns  in  which  there  was  a  large  Hebrew  population. 
The  Hebrew  children  could  not  receive  instruction  in  their  religion  in 
the  Christian  schools ;  besides,  they  did  not  attend  school  on  Friday 
afttr noons,  on  Saturdays,  and  on  all  the  holidays,  for  which  the  parents 
could  not  be  taken  to  account.  The  teachers,  seeing  their  schools  almost 
empty,  could  not  regularly  advance  in  their  instruction.  The  irregularity 
of  the  attendance  of  the  Hebrew  children  caused  a  similar  irregularity 
of  the  Christian  pupils,  because  they  knew  that  the  teacher  would  be 
prevented  from  teaching  in  the  regular  way,  when  the  Jews,  one-half, 
one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  were  absent 
The  government  endeavored,  therefore,  with  great  perseverance,  since 
1824,  to  establish  public  Hebrew  elementary  schools,  with  examined 
teachers  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  It  had,  however,  to  battle  against  the 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  Hebrew  communities,  governed  as  they  were 
by  the  grossest  habits,  and  living  in  the  most  disgusting  filth ;  besides, 
the  rabbins,  very  little  better  than  the  other  Jews,  showed  the  greatest 
hostility  against  any  education  of  the  children.  The  Hebrew  children 
were  henceforth  permitted  to  attend  Christian  schools  only  in  those 
places  in  which  their  number  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  Chris- 
tian pupils.  There  have  been  established  thirty-two  pub'lic  Hebrew 
schools  in  the  department  from  1824  to  the  end  of  1864 ;  among  these  is 
one  (in  Gnesen)  with  five  classes;  six  others  with  three  classes ;  nine 
with  two  classes ;  and  sixteen  with  one  class  each ;  so  that  these  schools 
have  fifty-seven  classes,  with  as  many  examined  teachers.  Of  these, 
fifty-two  are  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Hebrew  school  authorities,  and  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  gov- 
ernment, like  the  Christian  teachers.* 

The  attendance  is  very  regular,  and  these  schools  are  really  in  a  very 
good  condition.  The  Evangelic  preacher  of  the  place  is  commissioned  by 
the  government  to  superintend  them  technically,  generally  without  re- 
ceiving any  remuneration ;  in  some  places  they  are  paid  a  fixed  salary 
by  the  Hebrew  community.  Each  of  these  schools  has  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  or  four  members  of  the  Hebrew  community, 
the  Evangelic  preacher,  and  the  mayor,  who  presides.  These  committees 
are  responsible  to  the  civil  officer  presiding  over  the  administration  of 
the  circle,  in  all  external  arrangements ;  with  regard  to  instruction, 
school  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  teachers,  they  are  responsible  to  the 
superintendent,  i.  e.  the  inspector  of  the  Evangelic  schools  of  the  circle, 
as  directed  by  the  instruction  for  school  committees  of  the  district,  d.  d. 
February  21st,  1834. 

♦  There  nre  in  the  province  of  Poien  four  Hebrew  ichooU,  each  wiUi  one  claw,  which  have  bfen 
ettablished  liy  Iho  Association  for  the  Pro^Mgation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Jews.  They 
are  supported  by  this  association,  and  provided  with  Christian  teachers.  The  children  are  not  com- 
pelled to  attend  wbool,  and  do  attMid  my  inefularly. 
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t/.  Tht  Evangelic  preachers  and  Catholic  priests  arc  obliged  to  call  all 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  of  their  parishes  every  month  once 
for  a  meeting,  to  arrange  all  the  objects  of  their  official  duties,  so  as  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  teachers.  They  must  also  superintend  the  proper  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers,  and  be  present  during  the  annual 
public  examination  of  each  school  of  their  parishes,  usually  at  Easter. 
The  superintendents  and  Catholic  deans  arc  instructed  to  institute  at 
their  annual  church  visitations,  personally,  a  revision  of  all  the  schools 
of  their  parochial  district,  and  to  report  to  government.  The  district  of 
Biomberg  has  about  double  the  number  of  Catholic  priests  and  parishes 
as  Evangelic,  but  much  fewer  Catholic  than  Evangelic  elementary  schools, 
(as  in  1864,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  Catholic  and  four  hundred 
Evangelic  schools.)  There  are,  therefore,  few  schools  to  each  Catholic 
parish,  four  at  the  highest ;  to  each  Evangelic  parish  many,  e,'g.,  Brom- 
berg  thirty-one,  another  seventeen,  several  others  thirteen.  The  eight 
superintendents  of  the  department^  of  which  one  has  seventy-six  ele- 
mentary schools  with  eighty-six  classes,  another  sixty-five,  with  sixty- 
nine  classes,  are  permitted  to  visit  every  year  one-half  respectively  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  schools.  The  very  great  extent  of  the 
superintendents'  districts  caused  also  the  cabinet  order  of  February  18th, 
1820,  by  which  the  superintendents  of  the  province  of  Posen  are  author- 
ized to  charge  to  the  government  the  traveling  expenses  at  the  same 
rates  which  are  allowed  to  government  officers.  This  is  a  privilege  not 
granted  to  the  superintendents  of  any  other  province. 

There  are  sixteen  deans,  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  Catholic 
schools,  of  whom  two  live  in  the  district  of  Posen,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
district  of  Bromberg,  in  which  there  are  some  churches  and  schools  be- 
longing to  their  diocese.  These  two,  and  those  five  whose  dioceses  lie  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Bromberg  which  formerly  belonged  to  South 
Prussia,  have  received,  at  an  early  period,  pecuniary  assistance,  during 
their  annual  visitation  of  churches  and  schools,  viz.,  forty-one  thalers  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vicar,  and  three  thalers  for  each  parish; 
the  five  deans  mentioned  before  draw  respectively  one  hundred  and  one, 
eighty-six,  seventy-four,  seventy-four,  and  seventy-one  thalers  annually 
from  the  treasury.  The  nine  remaining  deans,  living  in  the  former  Netze 
district,  receive  no  remuneration,  though  the  largest  number  of  Catholic 
schools  are  established  in  their  dioceses.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  Catholic  priests  of  this  department  show  very  little 
inclination  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  public  schools,  and  it  can  not  cause 
astonishment  that  they  are  very  negligent  in  their  superintendence  of  the 
schools,  and  tliat  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  are  so  very  backward, 
the  more  so  as  the  teachers  have  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  to  teach 
the  children  in  the  Polish  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
them  properly  in  the  German. 

V.  There  are  much  fewer  Catholic  than  Evangelic  public  elementary 
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schools  in  the  district,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  inhabitants 
of  both  confessions,  although  the  government  has  established  more 
Catholic  than  Evangelic  schools  since  1815.  The  number  of  Evangelic 
to  Catholic  inhabitants  is  ts  five  to  nine,  wherefore  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation would  need  nearly  double  the  number  of  schools.  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment found,  in  1815,  but  eighty- three  Catholic  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety -six  Evangelic  schools.  The  last  census,  at  the  close  of  1864,  gives 
219,324  Evangelic  and  295,375  Catholic  inhabitants,  a  ratio  of  three  to 
four ;  the  number  of  Evangelic  public  schools  four  hundred  and  forty, 
of  Catholic  three  hundred  and  fifly-fo'ir,  though  the  proper  proportion 
would  be  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  second  Prussian  army  corps  reports,  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
ments given  above,  that  there  had  been  found  among  the  enrolled 
recruits  a 'great  many  more  Catholics  than  Evangelic  men  who  had  not 
had  any  education  in  schools,  viz.,  in  1864,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
men  of  the  Catholic,  forty -three  of  the  Evangelic  confession,  and  ono 
Jew.  And  yet  this  shows  a  great  improvement,  for  in  1837  to  1838  there 
were  found  without  school  education  44.32  per  cent,  and  in  1864  to  1805 
but  1 6.30  per  cent,  and  in  the  whole  monarchy,  5.58  per  cent 

to.  The  government  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  means  to  pro- 
vide for  the  estabhshment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  new  schools.  It 
is  the  communities  which  have  to  make  provisions,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral code,  (Part  II,  Title  12,  f§  29,  sq.,)  for  the  schools,  if  there  are  no 
foundations,  and  these  did  not  exist  any  where.  The  proprietors  of 
landed  estates  are  only  obliged  to  furnish,  free  of  expense,  such  building 
materials  as  are  grown  or  found  on  those  estates  where  the  schools  have 
been  established,  and  to  assist  their  subjects  to  pay  the  school  fees 
according  to  necessity.  But  many  landlords  have  no  timber  on  their 
estates,  and  hence  they  were  free  from  all  obligation-s.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  protested  against  their  obligation  to  assist  their  subjects  in 
paying  the  school  fees,  because  the  peasants  were  no  longer  their  subjects 
in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  This  latter  protest  was  allowed  to  be  legal 
both  by  the  government  and  by  the  courts,  for  many  years.  The  pro- 
prietors of  landed  estates  were  therefore  relieved  of  this  obligation,  and 
many  also  of  that  to  furnish  timber  free  of  expense.  Yet  all  of  them 
claimed  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  schoolmasters  on  their  estates,  of 
presenting  their  names  for  approval  to  the  government,  and,  when  ap- 
proved of,  of  installing  them,  although  they  did  not  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  teachers,  not  even  a  site  for  the  school-house,  or 
ft  small  lot  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  Prussian  government 
found  (1815)  the  villagers  very  poor,  thei  cultivation  of  their  land  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  overburdened  in  consequence  of  the  long  war. 
Now  the  Saxon  government  had,  by  a  decree  on  January  12th,  1808, 
imposed  on  the  estates  pretty  considerable  obligations  for  the  support  of 
elementary  schools,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  code ; 
the  Bromberg  government  considered  itself  therefore  entitled  to  consider 
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the  Saxon  decree  still  in  force,  at  least  daring  the  first  years  of  its  ad- 
ministratioo, '  These  obligations  were :  §§  10  to  12.  To  give  building  lots 
free  of  expense  for  all  school-bouses,  a  garden  for  each  teacher,  all  build- 
ing materials  for  all  school-houses,  without  exception,  and  to  furnish  the 
requisite  number  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers.  §  14.  Contributions  to 
defray  the  other  expenses  for  the  building,  for  the  fencing  in  of  the  yard 
and  garden,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  school  fixtures.  §  S3.  A  quantity 
of  grain  for  the  schoolmasters,  when  the  landlords  have  servants  whose 
children  attend  school.  §  24.  Wood  for  fuel  for  all  school  buildings,  when 
there  are  forests  on  the  estates,  or  contributions  in  money  where  there 
arc  none.  Complaints  about  these  obligations  were  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  the  first  complaint  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government  in  Berlin, 
caused  it  to  cancel  the  proceedings  of  the  administration  by  the  rescript 
of  January  25th,  1819,  and  to  direct  it  to  be  exclusively  guided  by  the 
prescripts  of  the  Prussian  code,  because  all  foimer  decrees  for  the  prov- 
ince wi.>re  annulled  by  its  reocciipation.  Thus  the  administration  had  to 
limit  its  claims  on  the  landlords  as  stated  before.  It  was  compelled  to 
exempt  all  landlords  from  any  obligation,  when  the  inhabitants  of  their 
estates  had  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  established  on  another 
estate.  The  rescript  of  the  minister  of  state  of  November  14th,  1868, 
changed  this  incongruity  in  a  special  case,  declaring  that  such  landlord 
should  contribute  as  much  to  the  support  of  the  school,  hs  the  members 
of  the  association  did  on  whose  estates  the  schools  were  established, 
without  regard  to  there  being  children  on  their  estate  who  attended  that 
school  or  not  The  general  application  of  this  decree  caused,  however, 
innumerable  complaints  of  such  1  indlords,  and  this  had  effect  in  so  &r 
as  their  contributions  were  limited  to  one-half  per  cent  of  those  fathers 
of  family  who  belonged  to  the  school  association.  But  even  then  the 
complaints  did  not  cease ;  more  than  one  hundred  landlords  brought 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  provincial  assembly,  which  caused  endless 
deliberations  in  both  houses,  without  any  result  The  question  was  left 
undecided,  till  a  court  should  have  an  opportunity  of  settling  it  This 
occurred  in  a  special  case  by  the  higher  tribunal  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1865,  which  completely  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  minister  of  state 
of  November  14th,  1868. 

9*.  These  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  the  impoverished  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  schools,  must  pay  very  heavy  contributions, 
considering  their  pecuniary  condition.  The  distribution  of  these  contri- 
butions is  regulated  by  the  code,  §  81,  T^tU  12,  Part  11^  and  there  are 
only  three  towns  in  the  department  in  which  an  additional  small  school 
fee  is  to  be  paid  for  each  child,  from  which,  however,  the  indigent  pa- 
rents are  mostly  exempt  It  is  the  treasury  of  the  state  which  always, 
with  rare  exceptions,  comes  forward  with  extraordinary  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, when  school-houses  must  be  built,  but  without  accepting  the  obli- 
gation of  doing  so  for  the  fiiture ;  a  special  fund  for  the  province, 
amounting  to  6,000  tbalers  annually^,  has  been  formed  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,  of  which  the  district  of  Bromberg  has  mostly  drawn  2,000  thalers, 
and  sometimes  even  more,  every  year.  The  teachers  also  receive  an  ad- 
dition to  their  salary  from  this  royal  fund. 

The  law  of  April  8th,  1823,  regulating  the  relation  between  landlords 
and  peasants,  was  of  great  assistance.  In  §  66  it  is  said  :  **  In  every 
case,  whether  the  agreement  result  in  an  exchange  of  land  or  not,  a  proper 
income  of  the  schoolmaster  must  be  provided  for,  according  to  the  regu- 
lation of  June  7th,  1821.  §  101.  This  regulation  states:  "Whenever  a 
regulation  of  the  property  of  the  community  and  the  landlord  takes 
place,  so  much  garden  land  shall  be  reserved  for  the  schoolmaster  as  is 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  and 
fodder  for  two  head  of  cattle,  in  return  for  which  the  right  of  pasture  on 
the  land  of  the  community  shall  cease."  The  general  commissiun  at 
Posen  had  therefore  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  property  of  landlord  and 
community  was  arranged,  and  in  which  there  was  not  yet  any  school, 
though  it  was  intended  to  establish  one  in  future,  reserved  the^school 
land,  and  allowed  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  till  the  school 
could  be  established.  The  rents  were  collected,  put  on  interest,  &ud  later 
used  for  the  building  of  the  school-house,  when  the  teacher  had  the  free 
use  of  the  land. 

y.  The  provincial  diet  in  Posen  thanked  the  king  in  an  address  (Feb- 
ruary 29th,  1831,)  for  the  progress  which  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
province  had  made  by  normal  schools,  by  the  establishment  of  many  new 
schools,  and  the  improvement  of  those  already  establii^hv'd.  A  petition 
was  added,  to  improve  the  salary  of  the  teachers  at  elementary  schools, 
if  it  were  possible.  The  king  therefore  commanded  to  propose  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  all 
elementary  schools,  and,  having  received  the  proposals  of  president 
Flottwell,  he  allowed,  by  his  cabinet  order  of  January  14th,  1833,  an 
annual  sum  of  21,000  thalers  during  the  ten  years  from  1833  to  1842,  as 
a  fund  for  that  purpose.  Ho  also  ordered  that  6,000  thalers  should  be 
devoted  to  assist  in  the  building  of  school-houses,  10,000  thalers  for  the 
improvement  of  the  salaries  in  towns  and  villages,  and  4,900  thalers  for  the 
improvement  of  normal  schools  and  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  of  those 
schools.  The  president  of  the  province  had  the  disposal  of  the  two  first 
sums,  and  the  district  of  Bromberg  received  of  the  first,  2,000,  of  the 
second,  4,140  thalers,  annually.  The  provincial  board  of  education  had 
the  disposal  of  the  third  sum,  the  normal  schools  belonging  to  its  admin- 
istrative department  After  the  lapse  of  the  ten  years,  the  king  allowed 
the  payment  of  the  same  sum  for  the  year  1848,  and  later  (March  27th, 
1844,)  for  ten  additional  years  till  1853,  though  with  some  modifications. 
For  a  new  organization  of  the  courts  had  taken  place,  by  which  several 
small  town^,  in  which  there  were  only  elementary  schools,  became  the 
seat  of  the  court  for  the  circle.  Therefore  arose  the  necessity  to  employ 
in  such  towns  at  least  one  teacher  who  had  been  at  a  university,  and  to 
establish  one  higher  class  in  the  school,  called  rector  class,  in  which  the 
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sons  of  the  members  of  the  court,  and  of  other  persons  of  education, 
could  at  least  be  taught  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  fourth  class  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  king  had  for  this  purpose  allowed,  by  his  order  of 
January  16th,  1811,  7,000  thalers  annually  for  some  years,  with  this 
special  condition,  that  the  money  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
establishment  of  rector  classes  and  the  improvement  of  schools  in  tho 
towns  in  which  the  courts  were  in  session.  The  department  of  Bromberg 
received  annually  2,6G0  thalers  for  eight  towns  of  this  class.  Now  this 
sum  was  taken  into  account,  when  the  school-improvement  fund  was 
allowed  for  ten  more  years,  so  that  the  whole  sum  paid  to  the  province 
from  18-44  to  1853  amounted  to  2G,000  thalers  a  year,  on  the  condition 
that  5,000  thalers  should  be  spent  for  the  assistance  in  building  school- 
houses,  10,000  thalers  for  the  improvement  of  salaries  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 7,500  thalers  for  the  schools  in  towns  where  courts  were  estab- 
lished, and  8,500  thalers  for  normal  schools  and  the  assistance  of  their 
pupils.  After  the  termination  of  that  period,  and  at  the  most  urgent 
petitions,  the  payment  of  26,000  thalers  per  annum  was  continued  for 
five  years  more,  from  1854  to  1858,  and  then  again  for  the  period  of 
185U  to  1803,  but  with  this  modification,  that  the  sum  paid  for  the  rector- 
classes  should  be  no  longer  exelnsively  ex|)ended  foe  its  benefit,  but  in 
general  for  the  improvement  of  all  town-schools  in  whieh  tho  pupils  of 
the  higher  classes  were  prepared  for  a  gymnasium.  At  the  close  of  1803 
the  payment  of  the  full  amount  was  again  allowed  for  five  years  more, 
from  1864  to  1808,  but  with  the  remark,  that  it  should  be  then  discon- 
tinued, because  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  provinces  to  favor  Posen 
any  longer  in  this  way.  But  as  the  organization  of  public  schools  has 
but  recently  begun  in  this  province,  whilst  it  had  been  in  operation  in  the 
older  provinces,  centuries  ago,  and  as  it  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  latter, 
because  the  progress  must  be  here  slower,  and  has  to  contend  with 
greater  difficulties  on  account  of  the  different  nationalities  :  it  appears  to 
be  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  State  should  spend  more  money  for  this 
province.  There  will  be  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in  the  district 
of  Br6n»bv.rg,  even  after  1808,  which  could  not  exist  without  the  annual 
assistance  from  that  fund.  There  are,  besides,  about  two  hundred  schools 
which  receive  regular  assistance  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  from  pro- 
vincial and  other  royal  funds,  which  can  not  yet  be  discontinued. 

e.  The  circular  note  of  the  minister  of  state,  dated  March  Gth,  1852, 
had  meanwhile  ordered  that  the  scanty  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  increased.  The  government  of  the  province 
therefore  induced  nearly  all  communities  of  the  department  to  do  so, 
which  produced  an  additional  expense  of  86,073  thalers  during  the  thir- 
teen  years  from  1852  to  1864,  of  which  not  more  than  1,500  thalers  wero 
paid  by  the  State,  the  rest  by  the  communities.  And  yet,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  poor,  and  insufficient  even  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  1864  it  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  for  each  teacher.    According  to 
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the  statistical  reports  of  the  minister  of  state,  it  areragod,  in  1861,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thalers ;  only  in  one  district  of  the  whole  mon* 
archy,  Cocslin,  was  it  less,  visK.,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thalers, 
whilst  the  a?erage  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  whole  monarchy  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thalers. 

But  the  minister  has  turned  over  to  the  government  of  Bromberg  hith« 
erto  every  year  an  extraordinary  pecuniary  assistance  for  needy  and 
worthy  teachers.  Though  the  amount  of  the  assistance  was  very  dif« 
fcrent  in  the  different  years,  yet  the  average  was  1,200  thalers,  and  the 
government  could  dispose  of  it  The  Evangelic  and  Hebrew  teachers 
mostly  received  two-thirds,  the  Catholic  teachers  one-third,  not  only  be- 
cause the  number  of  the  former  is  so  much  larger,  but  also  because  the 
government  disposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  teachers,  of  purely  Cath* 
olic  funds,  besides  those  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Gnesen-Znin  foundation  and 
the  convent-foundation  of  Haronowo,  whilst  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  the  Evangelic  confession. 

a  a.  An  institution  for  the  support  of  schoolmasters*  widows  and 
orphans  for  the  district  of  Bromberg  was  established  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828.  The  State  had  given  a  donation  .of  1,200  thalers  as  a  capital, 
and  every  Evangelic  or  Catholic  teacher,  whether  appointed  on  probation 
or  definitively,  was  obliged  to  be  a  member.  The  entering  fee  amounted 
to  three  thalers,  and  the  annual  quota  two  and  one-third  thalers,  to  be 
paid  semi-annually.  A  small  sum  was  annually  obtained  (besides  these 
contributions  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  1200  thalers,)  by  a  church 
collection.  The  pension  of  widows,  and  children  under  fourteen  years, 
was  for  the  next  ten  years  fixed  at  twelve  thalers  a  years.  But,  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  fund  increased  by  adding  the  balance  to  the  capital, 
80  much,  that  in  1864  it  amounted  to  67,626  thalers.  The  pen.sion  of 
widows  rose  therefore  in  1847  to  sixteen,  in  1851  to  eighteen,  and  in  1864 
to  twenty-five  thalers  a  year.  The  pension  in  every  one  of  the  other 
provinces  is  less,  and  though  it  amounts  to  only  twenty-five  pfennigs 
(about  two  and  a  half  cents)  a  day,  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  of  all  the  districts  of  the  monarchy,  which  amounts  to  thirteen 
pfennigs  per  day. 

h  b.  There  exists  not  yet  an  institution  for  emerited  teachers.  Their 
pension  amounts  to  one-third  of  their  original  income,  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  years  they  have  served.  The  salaries  being  very  small, 
one-third  of  it  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  starvation.  The 
attempts  to  induce  the  communities  to  allow  an  increase  of  pension  and 
salary  for  the  emeritus  and  his  successor,  are  very  rarely  snccessful.  It 
was  in  1888,  when  the  government  formed  a  small  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  emerited  teachers  of  elementary  schools  by  private  contributions,  and 
put  it  out  on  interest  The  government  suggested  at  the  same  time  to 
the  higher  authorities  the  necessity  of  a  regulation  for  the  formation  of 
such  funds,  which  was  approved  of,  but  not  acted  upon,  because  there 
was  at  that  time  the  intention  to  issue  a  general  regulation  for  the  schools 
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of  tlic  provinces,  which  was  also  to  settle  that  point  Bat  the  school- 
rogiilation  of  December  11th,  1845,  for  the  province  of  Prussia,  contains 
nothing  else  but  the  statement  that  the  emeritus  was  to  have  one- third 
of  the  income  of  his  former  place,  whilst  there  remained  but  two-thirds 
for  his  successor.  Other  provinces  did  not  receive  a  new  rcgulntion,  and 
the  minister  delayed  the  organization  of  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
emeriti  from  year  to  year,  because  a  school-regulation  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy was  contemplated,  and  later  on  account  of  the  promised  law  for 
the  regulation  of  public  instruction  according  to  article  26  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  minister  has,  quite  recently,  drawn  up  a  regulation  for  the 
formation  of  such  funds,  which  is  to  be  brought  into  the  legislature. 
The  fund  collected  by  the  government  of  Brombcrg  amounted  (1864)  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thalers,  put  out  on  interest. 

e  c.  There  were  in  the  district  of  Brombcrg,  at  the  end  of  18(>4,  83S 
public  schools,  viz.,  440  for  the  Evangelic,  854  for  the  Catholic,  7  for  both 
confessions,  and  32  Hebrew  schools ;  together  962  classes,  972  male  and 
4  female  teachers.  Comparing  the  888  schools  with  the  289  which  ex- 
isted in  1815,  it  will  be  found  that  their  number  is  three-fold,  and  that 
in  that  period  54-4  new  schools  have  been  established.  There  were  en- 
rolled 75,491  pupils  in  those  962  classes;  average,  78  children  in  each 
class,  which  number  must  be  considered  too  large.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  age  to  attend  school  amounted  to  79,068,  hence  3,572  children 
did  not  go  to  school.  This  proves  that  there  are  not  yet  enough  public 
schools,  particularly  for  children  of  the  Catholic  confession.  But  the 
schools  of  this  department  were  not  connected  with  the  church,  as  it  may 
have  been  -the  case  in  other  districts ;  they  were  all  established  hy  gov- 
ernment and  the  communities,  without  the  coSperation  of  the  church. 
There  have  even  been  new  Evangelic  parishes  organized,  and  clergymen 
appointed,  where  several  Evangelic  schools  had  been  in  operation.  It 
must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  there  were,  besides  the  833  public 
schools  in  1864,  at  least  48  licensed  private  schools,  with  72  classes, 
and  1,680  pupils,  which  diminishes  by  so  much  the  number  of  children 
without  public  instruction,  before  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  tho 
pupils  of  private  schools  are  older  than  the  age  fixed  by  law  for  attend- 
ance at  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  of 
high  schools  are  younger.  There  ate,  besides  these  schools,  in  the  dis- 
trict, one  Evangelic  normal  school  in  Brombcrg,  one  Catholic  normal 
school  in  Exin,  an  educational  institute  for  priests  in  Gnesen  which  is 
altogether  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archiepiscopal  general  con- 
sistory, and  has  one  regent,  two  professors,  one  teacher  of  singing,  and 
twenty  boarders. 

n.   OEN'ERAL  niSTORT  ATTER  THE  CREATION  OP  THE  MINISTRY*  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

A.  Administration  of  AUenstein, 
By  cabinet  order  dated  Nov.  8,  1817,  a  department  of  educational, 
medical,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  created,  and  Baron  von  Altenstein* 

*  iUrl,  Boroo  von  Altonstein,  wai  born  at  Ampaeb,  October  7, 1T70.    flii  early  education  was 
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was  placed  at  its  head,  with  Nicolovius  and  Silvern,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  section  of  instruction  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior.  Large  expectations  were  raised  among  teachers 
and  educators  from  this  governmental  recognition  of  the  great  interest  of 
education,  and  from  the  high  personal  and  official  character  of  the  min- 
ister, without  reflecting  that  time  is  the  most  important  element  in  tho 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  national  education,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  habits  of  parents,  teachers,  and  local  officers,  in  which  the 
strength  of  any  system  abides.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  were 
too  wise  and  experienced  to  attempt  any  large  results  in  the  devcloi)ment 
of  schools  and  education,  except  under  the  ripening  processes  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  wise,  persistent  administration.  Many  of  the  ardent  educa- 
tional reformers  were  somewhat  disappointed,  because  their  local  and 
individual  schemes  of  improvement  were  not  immediately  adopted  by 
the  government,  and  made  obligatory  on  the  whole  country.  But  it  can 
be  safely  asserted  that,  aside  from  cases  of  local  and  temporary  reaction, 
in  every  department  of  tho  system,  the  foundations  were  consolidated, 
and  institutions  and  methods  were  wisely  planned  in  reference  to  each 
province,  and  gradually  perfected  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  The  popular  interest  in  schools  and  education  had  been  widely  and 
deeply  roused  since  1808,  not  only  by  the  endeavors  of  governmental 
authorities,  but  by  active  and  prominent  teachers  ;  and  although  all  tho 
provinces  could  not  show  the  same  degree  of  development,  on  account 
of  national,  historical,  confessional,  or  geographical  peculiarities,  still 
every  district  showed  marks  of  progress.  Public  education  was  univer- 
sally organized ;  in  every  one  of  the  eight  provinces  there  was  a  presi- 
dent whose  official  activity  had  been  felt  in  the  external  organization  of 
the  schools,  and  there  were  the  consistories  and  other  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities charged  with  their  internal  management  Since  1820,  a  pro- 
vincial committee  had  been  clothed  with  the  direction  of  the  high-schools 
and  the  normal  schools,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  the  city,  town, 
and  communal  schools  was  left  with  the  municipal  authority.  Each  pro- 
vincial committee  had  one  counselor  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 

'■■  tion,  and  several  counselors  intimately  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
schools ;  and  in  these  high  positions  were  wise,  experienced,  and  prac- 
tical men.    A  school-law  was  framed  for  the  entire  monarchy,  embodying, 

,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  the  more  advanced  provinces,  but  it  did 
iiot  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  king,   still  leaving  the  provincial 

'  administration  to  be  directed  by  special  regulations  from  the  ministry. 

under  the  immediate  rare  of  hi*  widowed  mother,  anttted  by  teochert  fVom  the  fymnasium  of 
hit  native  place,  and  wa*  carried  forward  at  the  ITnivenitiea  of  ErI&ngen  and  Gutiinfen,  with 
special  reference  to  a  public  career.  He  was  early  placed  in  the  civil  service,  and  ro9«,  by  [iromo- 
liun  in  consequence  of  diligent  and  satisfactory  work,  until  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Ilarden- 
berg,  to  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affnirs,  and  in  J807  was  placed  by  the  king  «t  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Finance.  In  1813  be  was  made  president  of  the  province  of  Silesin, 
and  in  181S  was  at  the  head  of  the  oommisston  eh&rged  with  raenrering  the  treasures  of  art, 
which  Napoleon  had  removed  fiom  Prussia  to  Paris.    Ue  died,  Majr  14,  lb40. 
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And  in  the  meantime  the  number  of  teachers  and  establishments  of  all 
kinds  grew  from  year  to  year,  as  was  never  before  known. 

8.  Von  Altenstein^s  culture,  (says  Ilarnish,  who  had  served  a  long  time 
under  him.)  his  love  for  science  and  art,  made  him  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
direction  of  this  ministry ;  but  he  was  no  rigorous  director,  and  was 
inclined  to  reach  his  results  by  a  "  wise  delay."  Eilers,  in  his  critical 
examination  of  the  ministry  of  Eichhorn,  remarks  that  "  Altenstein  was 
a  statesman  in  the  noblest  conception  of  the  word,  full  of  an  intelligent 
love  for  the  advance  of  science;  yet  the  culture  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  his  class,  did  not  allow  him  to  feel  at  home  in  the  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  which  branch  of  his  office  he  could 
not  heaj-tily  cooperate  with  the  king,  who  desired  to  lead  the  people  back 
to  a  biblical  Christianity,  and  to  reconstruct  and  consolidate  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  State.  Altenstein,  satisfied  that  a  blind  Christian 
fuith  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  scientific  and  intellectual  world,  and  had  its 
roots  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  hoped  to  find  in 
Ilegel  a  man  who  would  reconcile  these  two  portions  of  societ}^  the  sci- 
entific and  the  popular.  In  a  letter  to  Plamann,  the  first  genuine  Pesta- 
lozzian  of  the  day,  the  minister  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  praise- 
wortliy  efforts ;  and  in  a  circular,  dated  March  22,  1822,  remarks:  **his 
majesty  the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  say,  in  an  order  to  the 
schools  in  a  certain  district,  that  he  acknowledges  the  active  efforts  shown 
in  favor  of  elementary  schools,  and  he  would  also  have  this  interest  kept 
in  proper  bounds,  so  that  the  common  people  might  not  form  crude  sci- 
entific notions  inimical  to  their  practical  work  in  life."  Von  Altenstein 
himself  favored  an  education  of  the  people  more  independent  of  tho 
Church.  lie  did  not  hold  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  must 
necessarily  be  men  of  positive  religious  training,  although  such  training 
would  enhance  other  good  qualities  and  attainments. 

4.  At  the  head  of  the  Elementary  Bureau  was  Beckedorf,  who  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  these  schools  and  of 
the  normal  schools.  The  latter  he  visited  frequently  to  watch  their 
progress  and  confer  with  their  directors  ;  and  he  labored  to  bring  them 
into  closer  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  the  several  districts, 
both  by  procuring  for  them  competent  directors  and  teachers,  and  an 
allowance  for  their  traveling  expenses,  when  in  attendance  on  tho 
monthly  or  other  conferences.  His  administration  may  be  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  activity  in  the  Prussian  normal  schools. 

5.  Beckederf  published  a  periodical,  from  1825  to  1827,  entitled  "Tho 
Annals  of  Prussian  Public  Schools,"  which  excited  much  interest  among 
the  friends  of  elementary  schools,  though  its  continuance  was  brief.  IIo 
was  superseded,  on  his  becoming  a  Catholic,  by  Dreist,  in  1827,  who 
had  served  as  an  assistant,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Bunzlau  Normal  School.  Dreist  was  transferred  to  Stettin, 
where  he  soon  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  KortUm,  who  had  been  a  di- 
rector of  the  Dusseldorf  Gymnasium. 
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6.  In  the  opinion  of  Uarnisch,  after  the  death  of  Drcist,  a  great  cool- 
ness in  regard  to  public  schools  became  evident  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
opinion  w&a  louder  and  louder  expressed,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  give  to  the  whole  people  any  great  intellectual  culture,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  return  to  the  practice  of  giving  only  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism,  in  the  public  schools.  This  view,  without 
being  directly  adopted  by  Kortiim,  was  countenanced  by  his  satisfaction 
in  the  development  of  the  rudimentary  studies. 

7.  While  there  was  less  activity  displayed  by  the  central  administra- 
tion, there  was  increased  activity  in  the  local  authorities.  The  number 
of  i^chools  and  teachers  was  increased,  old  school-houses  were  repaired 
and  new  ones  built,  and  the  material  aids  of  instruction  provided ;  and 

j^t  the  close  of  this  jcnod^l840.)  there  were  in  operation  six  universities, 
j  one  hundred  and  twenty  g^'mnasia,  a  large  number  of  special  high- 
!  schools  of  different  kinds,  thirty-eight  normal  schools,  and  thirty  thou- 
\  sand  public  elementary  schools,  and  every  sixth  person  in  Prussia  was 
in  school ;  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country  there  was  a  wide 
range  of  methods  tolerated,  such  as  those  of  Dlnter  and  Zcrrenner  in  the 
provinces  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  of  Diesterweg  in  Berlin,  and  of 
Ilarnisch  in  Weissenfels.  The  development  of  the  Prussian  School 
System  at  this  period,  attracted  the  attention  and  drew  forth  the  admi« 
ration  and  encomiums  of  Cousin,  who  recommended  its  main  features 
for  adoption  into  the  now  system  of  elementary  instruction  for  France; 
and  Thiersh,  in  almost  the  same  unqualified  manner,  recommended  it  for 
the  organization  of  secondary  schools  in  Bavaria,  although  the  minister 
himself  felt  that  there  was  need  of  improvement  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  the  normal  schools.  Von 
Altenstein  died  in  May,  18:10,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  A.  F.  Eichhorn.* 

B.  Mihiiitry  of  Eichhom, 

1.  Dr.  Eichhom  brought  to  the  administration  of  public  instruction  a 
high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  statesman,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  the  author  and  first  administrator  of 
the  *' German  Customs  Union,*^  and  had  filled,  since  1831,  the  position 
of  director  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  lie  sympathized  with 
king  Wrlliam  IV,  in  his  policy  of  restriction  as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of 
the  elementary  public  school,  as  well  as  in  his  opposition  to  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  almost  supreme  in  the 
higher  schools  of  Prussia.  Ho  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  theo- 
logical views  of  Schleierraacher. 

2.  Ho  was  assisted  in  the  elementary  bureau  by  Dr.  Eilers,  who  had 
been  gymnasium  director  at  Kreusnach,  and  school-counselor  at  Coblentz. 

♦  Dr.  Eichhorn  wai  born,  March  2,  1779,  in  WerUieim— «daeated  at  Oottingen— entered  the 
civil  service  in  I8U0— <|iiaft«rroaster  in  miliUry  aervice  from  IHOl  to  1806— aawMor  at  Berlin  in 
1806— volunteer  in  the  array  in  1813— provinciol  counselor  in  the  provinces  recovered  from  France 
in  1815— counselor  of  State  in  1817— director  in  the  ministry  of  fureign  affairs  in  1831,  and  from 
1810  to  184d  minister  of  public  instruction. 
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Bodi  the  minister  and  his  chief  subordinate  &Tored  the  substitution  of 
some  of  the  SBslhoCic  as  well  as  practical  learning,  in  place  of  the  strictlj 
formal  culture  of  the  intellect  The  following  decree,  dated  Nov.  5th, 
1842,  expresses  their  ideal : 

Decree  of  the  royal  ministry  of  ecclesiastic  and  educational  affairs  in  Berlin. 

It  hafl  been  occasionally  suggested,  that  tho.  state  should  iutlueDOo  tho  lower 
classes  of  the  rural  population  to  devote  themselves  to  gardening,  particularly 
to  the  raising  of  vegeuibles,  fruits  ajid  tiowers,  and  that  by  douig  so,  not  only 
economical,  but  also  m  )ral  advantages  would  be  attained.  The  remark  has 
been  m  id »,  that  it  would  bo  a  great  pro;jrres8  in  tho  oiviHzation  of  the  common 
peasiujt,  if  lie  would  raise  in  his  little  garden  not  only  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
necessary  for  his  nourishment,  but  also  a  bt»tter  class  of  vegetables;  if  he  would 
plant  aud  grail  fruit-trees,  which  will  produce  fruit  before  years  have  pafsed 
by;  or  lastly,  if  he  would  raiso  and  cultivate  flowers,  which  will  give  him 
pleasure  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  this  would 
mark  tlio  beginning  of  an  important  period  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opinMit,  viz.,  the  transition  from  a  life  of  the  mere  gn*atitlcation  of  his  sensual 
necjss.tijs  to  one  of  a  nobler  sensibility  for  more  dignified  enjoyments,  and  at 
the  same  timj  the  begiiming  of  a  wider,  more  unselfish,  and  moral  activity. 
The  po  )r  peasant,  small  farmer,  and  the  day  laborer,  would,  it  is  said,  when  he 
returns  in  the  evening  from  his  liard  work  in  the  field,  no  longer  throw  himself 
sulkily  and  sleepy  on  a  bench,  or  run  to  the  bar-room,  but  would  find  his  rocre* 
ation  in  a  walk  through  his  garden,  in  examining  tho  vegetables  and  young 
trees,  in  watering  and  tending  the  flowers,  or  seo  whether  wife  and  children 
bavo  done  their  duties  during  tho  day ;  there  would  in  that  way  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  more  monil  existence  and  of  a  happier  fiunily  life.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  can  not  be  denied.  The  village  schoolmasters  are  the 
organs  by  which  such  improvements  could  be  realized,  and  the  normal  schools 
are  the  m.^an-i  by  which  they  could  bo  made  fit  for  acting  in  this  direction.  The 
normal  schools  offer  the  opportunity  to  impart  to  the  pupils  the  proper  knowl- 
edge of  gardening,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  everywhere 
sufficient  opportunity  to  practice  it,  and  particularly  whether  the  object  of  that 
branch  of  instruv^tion  is  mode  sufficiently  clear  to  them,  whether  they  are 
taught  that  it  is  an  es.sential  duty  of  their  office  to  employ  not  only  their  knowl- 
edge in  other  branches,  but  also  of  gardening,  not  merely  for  the  improvement 
of  their  personal  condition,  but  for  tho  purpose  of  being  the  advisers  of  and 
examples  to  the  people  in  every  respect.  I  hereby  instruct  the  provincial 
boards  of  education  to  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  normal  schools  to 
this  point,  and  to  make  it  their  duty,  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  the  pupils  of  tho  normal  schools  shall  not  only  attain 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  but  that  they  learn  it  practically,  and 
that  they  shsill  bo  taught  how  important  the  objects  are  which  the  peasants  can 
derive  from  it.  The  royal  provincial  board  of  education  will  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  during  their  visitations,  and  cause  the  directors  to  state  in 
their  annual  reports  what  had  been  done  in  the  normal  schools  of  tlieir  districts 
to  accomplish  it  (Signed,)  Eichuorn. 

8.  The  dissolution  of  the  normal  school  at  Breslau,  Feb.  29,  1846,  al* 
though  astcnsibly  justified  by  the  state  of  immorality  and  insubordination 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  inadequate  accommodations  of  the  school, 
compelling  the  residence  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  town,  (thereby  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  temptations  of  a  Isrge  city,)  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  teachers  and  schoolmen  of  the  country. 

4.  The  dismission,  or  rather  the  compulsory  resignation  of  Diesterweg 
from  the  directorship  of  the  normal  school  at  Berlin,  added  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction which  existed  towards  the  ministry,  especially  as  it  was  avow- 
edly done  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  the  feeling  of  professional  inde- 
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pendcnce  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  teachers  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  normal  schools.  Diesterwcg  had  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  teachers  by  asserting  the  claims  of  the  public  schools  to  a 
broa«l  and  liberal  culture,  and  by  inspiring  teachers  with  a  self  and  pro- 
fessional respect.  These  two  acts  aroused  a  great  degree  of  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  ministiy ;  but  the  revolution  of  1848  swal- 
lowed up  both  the  minister  afid  his  counselor,  and  the  special  questions 
which  they  had  inaugurated. 

(7.  TJie  More  Recent  Period. 

1.  To  supplement  Eilers'  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  normal 
schools  and  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  Frederick  Stithl 
was  made  assistant  counselor,  who  had  commenced  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  normal  school  at  Neuweid,  under  the  directorship  of  tho 
Pestalozzian,  Bitiun.  He  had  become  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  Pcstalozzian  method,  as  too  often  followed,  and  had 
labored  to  introduce  a  more  fruitful  and  historical  method,  such  as  had 
been  pursued  by  Hoffman  at  Brunlow,  by  Harnisch  at  Weisscnfels,  and 
Steir  and  Schulz  at  Potsdam ;  and  he  had  in  a  special  manner  signalized 
his  method  by  infusing  a  warmer  Evangelic  religious  teaching,  as  well  as 
by  giving  a  better  organization  to  the  classes  and  studies  of  the  common 
schools.  In  the  instructions  which  emanated  under  his  inspiration  in  tho 
department,  the  aim  was  to  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  organization, 
and  to  place  all  the  methods  on  a  religious,  patriotic,  and  historieal  basis. 
The  common  schools  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom  acquired  a  well  de- 
fined aim,  the  instruction  being  limited,  first,  to  the  German  language  as 
a  vernacular,  and  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Prussian  geography  and 
history,  and  to  the  doctrinal  points  of  the  Evangelical  religion  ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  secure  teachers  for  the  whole  country,  by  a  training  which  should 
fit  them  to  accomplish  this  work. 

2.  Tho  administrative  means  which  Stiehl  employed  to  accomplish 
these  results,  were  the  three  so-called  Prussian  regulations.  The  first, 
dated  Oct.  1,  1854,  issued  by  minister  Von  Raumer,  referred  to  instruc- 
tion in  tho  normal  schools;  the  second,  dated  Oct  2d,  to  elementary 
education,  and  the  third  dated  Oct  8d,  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
organization  and  instruction  in  elementary  schools  of  but  one  class, 
should  rest  They  were  issued  under  the  title  of  The  Three  Prussian 
Regulations  of  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  Oct,  1864.  Their  publication  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  both  in  the  public  press  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the  substance  of  the  regulations  will 
appear  in  the  notice  which  follows  of  the  discussions  which  their  publi- 
cation excited,  we  will  not  present  them  in  detail  here. 

The  debate  in  the  House  originated  on  the  so-called  Dortmund  petition, 
addressed  to  the  House  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
Dortmund  Circle,  praying  that  the  said  regulations  should  not  be  put  in 
force,  and  that  the  promised  general  school  law  should  be  introduced. 
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This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  who  reported 
through  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  minister  of  public  instruction,  (1854-59,) 
pronouncing  the  principles  of  the  regulations  correct,  but  that  the  details 
required  alteration  and  completeness.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
regulations  were  not  disturbed,  hut  some  slight  modifications  in  their 
administration  were  made  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Westphalia,  at 
the  request  of  the  Synod. 

8.  Two  more  petitions  against  the  regulations  in  1859,  caused  a  lively 
debate  in  the  House,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  send 
them  to  the  government,  with  a  recommendation,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  regulations,  on  account  of  their  overburdening  the  element- 
ary schools  with  memorizing  religious  matter,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  examined  and 
approved  the  regulations,  as  did  also  the  government,  in  its  explanation 
of  its  position  with  regard  to  them,  both  claiming  that :  first,  the  repeal 
of  the  regulations  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  them,  and  on  which  they  rested ;  second,  that  the  com- 
plaints, if  well  founded,  should  be  directed,  not  against  the  regulations 
themselves,  but  against  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
teachers ;  and  third,  that  the  regulations  were  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
mechanism,  within  which  the  development  of  the  individual  should  be 
managed,  but  that  they  announced  the  principles  on  which  the  healthy 
education  of  the  people  should  be  founded  and  developed,  and  their  mis- 
apprehension guarded  against  by  proper  governmental  instructions.  To 
carry  out  the  last  suggestion,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  von 
Bethmann  Ilollweg,  a  disciple  of  Charles  Ritter,  issued  the  memorable 
circular  note  of  Nov.  9,  1859.  In  this  circular  he  declares  that  he  had 
done  all  that  he  could  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  affairs,  and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  communicate 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  since  he  had  been  able  personally  to  ex- 
amine those  normal  schools  (Coepcnick,  Bunzlau,  and  Mlinsterberg,)  and 
elementary  schools  which  are  perfectly  organized  according  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  managed  according  to  them  for  some  time.**  The  minister 
first  reviews  the  instruction  in  religion,  and  approves  of  that  which  the 
authorities  had  done,  but  adds :  *^  care  should  be  taken  that  the  abundant 
material  selected  from  Scripture  and  committed  to  memory  will  not  be  a 
dead  weight  to  their  understanding  and  individual  assimilation,  both  of 
which,  in  their  mutual  relation,  must  be  the  main  object  kept  in  view  by 
every  educated  Evangelic  Christian,  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  young." 
The  minister  then  praises  the  progress  made  in  the  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  receive  the  training  preliminary  to  their  entering  a  normal  school, 
speaks  of  the  progress  further  to  be  expected,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  the  normal  schools  would  derive  from  it,  and  expresses  soothingly 
and  in  a  compromising  manner  the  expectation  that  government  will  in- 
terfere in  all  cases  when  an  overburdening  of  memory  would  impair  tho; 
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development  of  intellect  and  the  unfettered  play  of  all  the  faculties ;  that 
government  will  instruct  the  teachers  that  in  elementary  schools  the 
understanding  of  the  SuTiday  epistles  should  he  sufficient,  without  com- 
mitting them  to  memory.  The  numher  of  hymns  to  he  learned  should 
not  he  greater  than  forty,  and  the  schools  should  not  he  compelled  to 
cause  the  children  to  commit  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  selec- 
tions from  Scripture  to  memory. 

The  minister  had  so  far,  to  a  certain  degree,  satisfied  the  complaints 
stated  in  the  petitions,  and  then  he  desires  hoth  teachers  and  inspectors 
to  keep  in  view  the  principle,  expressed  in  the  regulations,  that  it  should 
be  the  main  task  of  the  teacher  *^  to  explain  the  essence  of  the  objects 
taught,  to  bring  them  to  a  clear  understanding,  and  make  them  a  real 
property  of  the  children."  lie  enters  then  more  fully  into  the  treatment 
of  Bible  history,  and  forbids  its  being  committed  to  memory  in  element- 
ary and  normal  schools,  as  had  been  certainly  the  custom  in  many  of 
them.  The  minister  adds,  "  that  there  must  be  necessarily  a  period  of 
transition,  in  all  provinces  of  intellectual  development,  during  which 
imperfections  can  not  be  avoided,  but  that  evident  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected and  defects  be  mended  as  much  as  possible."  He  offers  practical 
advice,  how  on  the  one  hand  the  teachers  might  avoid  errors,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  the  future  scholars  of  normal  schools  could  be  made  to 
completely  master  at  least  the  material  of  Bible  history.  '^  Too  much 
detail  of  Bible  history  is  to  be  avoided  in  normal  schools,  and  its  treat* 
ment  should  have  in  view  a  Christian  education  of  the  people  rather  than 
theological  science,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  Bible  his- 
tory be  explained  and  the  didactic  instruction  given  within  the  time 
fixed  for  it." 

The  minister  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  guarded  against  the  over- 
burdening of  the  memory  in  elementary  schools,  and  decidedly  expresses 
the  expectation  that  particular  attention  would  be  paid  in  all  Evangelic 
elementary  schools,  that  the  indispensable  religious  subjects  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  to  a  reasonable  degree,  and  that  the  erroneous  di- 
rection would  be  guarded  against  which  pretends  to  awaken  the  mind  of 
the  people  in  religious  education  without  its  positive  doctrines.  The 
minister  turns  then  to  the' attacks  on  the  regulations  which  state  that  in 
the  schools  organized  on  the  principles  of  those  regulations,  the  instruc- 
tion of  knowledge,  indispensable  in  practical  life,  were  utterly  neglected, 
and  concedes  that  the  classes  of  the  people  who  wholly  rely  on  the  in- 
struction in  elementary  schools  should  receive  there  a  thorough  mental 
training,  and  should  be  so  educated  as  to  become  intelligent  and  able 
members  of  society ;  that  he  had  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  person- 
ally to  investigate  this  matter,  how  the  normal  schools  applied  themselves 
to  this  task,  according  to  the  prescripts  of  the  regulations.  He  states 
what  ho  had  found  the  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
drawing  to  be,  and  explains  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  instruction 
in  arithmetic  by  its. being  given  by  novices,  who  had  not  yet  been  trained 
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according  to  the  prescripts  of  the  regulations  and  bj  the  particular  diffi- 
culties which  the  normal  schools  have  to  contend  with,  partly  became 
of  the  pupils  having  been  admitted  without  a  proper  preliminaiy  training 
in  arithmetic,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome  hi 
the  instruction  in  geometry.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  branoh 
of  instruction,  supposing  that  it  be  taught  in  a  proper  manner,  for  the 
formal  education  of  the  teacher,  and  its  necessity  in  practical  life,  tha 
minister  gives  instructions,  additional  to  those  of  tlie  regulation  of  Oc- 
tober l.Ht  Firsti}*,  there  shall  be  two  lessons  instead  of  one  every  weiok 
in  arithmjtic  and  geometry  in  the  upper  division  of  normal  schoohi ; 
Rccon.lly,  the  instruction  in  computation  of  proportions,  of  decimals,  cif 
involution,  shall  no  longer  be  exceptionally  permitted  by  the  authorities 
of  the  province,  but  shall  henceforth  be  required  in  the  normal  schools, 
but  the  school  committees  of  the  provinces  may  dispense  such  normal 
schools  of  this  obligation  who,  against  all  reasonable  expectations,  should 
be  unable  to  satisfy  the  claims  on  a  necessary  elementary  education, 
lie  thinks  that  natural  philosophy,  botany  and  aoiilogy  are  not  necessary 
parts  of  the  education  of  elementary  teachers,  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  branches  would  make  the  teacher  capable  of  explaining  more  satis- 
factorily the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  Reader  for  elementary  schools, 
of  giving  practical  advice  to  the  people  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  giving 
iui^truction  in  the  adult  industrial  schools  {Jbrthildung$  $chulef^.)  Ho 
then  recommends  the  school  committees  to  consider  if  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  teach  more  than  hitherto  of  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  in  the 
normal  schools,  particularly  in  its  bearings  upon  agriculture,  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  in  gardening  and  the  raising  of  fruit 
trees.'*  The  minister  expresses  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  results  of 
the  instruction  in  the  Gorman  language  in  the  normal  schools,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  principal  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  should  be,  to 
consider  it  in  its  popular,  in  its  ethical  and  aesthetical  character.  Ho 
recommends  instruction  in  singing,  both  for  church  service  and  popular 
songs  and  also  gymnastic  exercises,  already  practiced  at  all  normal 
schools,  and  promises  arrangements  which  would  render  gymnasties 
more  effective.  The  minister  is  satisfied  with  the  instruction  in  history 
and  geography  of  the  country,  and  he  thinks  it  perfectly  evident  that  the 
Header,  when  intelligently  used,  furnishes  all  the  proper  assistance 
needed  for  tho  instruction  of  the  different  objects  in  elementary  schools. 
Though,  therefore,  the  regulation  of  October  8d,  1854,  needed  no  change 
with  regard  to  the  prescribed  method  of  instruction,  yet  the  minister 
onlens  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  that  in  those  schools  for  which  the 
regulations  prescribe  thirty  hours  of  instruction  every  week,  three  of 
them  should  invariably  bo  used  for  instruction  in  geography  and  history 
of  the  country,  and  for  natural  science.  Where  circumstances  should 
render  this  impossible,  there  should  be  a  well  planned  method  prescribed 
for  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  text-book,  and  the  school  examination 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  show  distinctly  if  the  knowledge  which  the 
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children  have  acquired  in  these  hranches,  is  in  extent  and  intelligent  un- 
derstanding equal  to  that  which  might  be  justly  claimed.  The  minister 
feels  himself  justified,  from  the  pbserrations  he  had  made  regarding  the 
method  of  instruction  in  these  branches  at  the  normal  schools,  to  express 
the  caution  that  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  should  not  mislead 
the  teachers  to  neglect  the  political,  technological,  and  agricultural  part 

4.  In  1860,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  again  a  very  detailed  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  three  regulations  and  petitions  relating  to 
them.  Of  these,  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  in  favor  of  the  regu- 
lations, because,  1,  they  laid  down  God^s  word  and  the  catechism  as  the 
foundation  and  centre  of  public  instruction  and  Christian  education  ;  2, 
they  allowed  sufficient  importance  to  the  necessary  and  useful  knowledge 
in  connection  with  what  the  practical  life  required  ;  8,  they  regulated 
the  method,  the  form  of  instruction,  so  as  to  awaken  a  vigorous  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  as  to  render  all  the  objects  of  instruction  means  of 
educating  mind  and  of  forming  the  character ;  4,  they  were  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  public  schools,  but  a  concentration  of  all  approved  principles 
of  education  and  instruction  in  well  defined  boundaries  and  according  to 
a  correct  method.  There  were  also  forty-four  petitions  against  the  regu- 
lations, the  result  of  certain  influences  from  towns  such  as  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  Breslau,  Naumburg,  Qurobinnen,  Bochum,  Schoencbeck,  &c., 
demanding  the  speedy  publication  of  the  general  school  law  as  a  final 
settlement  These  petitions  contained,  1,  the  assertion  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  regulations ;  2,  the  complaints  against  the  third  regu- 
lation :  a,  in  the  instruction  in  religion  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
learned  by  heart  is  so  large,  that  a  clear  understanding  must  be  impos- 
sible and  the  love  for  the  religion  suppressed  ;  &,  the  instruction  in  other 
objects  is  so  much  restricted,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  civili- 
zation of  the  people,  and  insufficient  for  practical  life ;  8,  complaints 
against  the  first  and  second  regulations  concerning  the  scholars  at  the 
normal  schools  and  the  preparatory  institutions.  The  committee  made 
these  complaints  subject  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  finally  resolved 
to  recommend  to  the  House  to  send  all  the  petitions  to  the  minister  of 
state,  and  to  declare,  1,  that  the  issue  of  the  regulations  could  not  be  con- 
sidered unconstitutional,  and  therefore  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
should  be  refused  ;  2,  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  religious 
matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  should  be  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  minister ;  8,  that  the  school-law,  promised  in  Art  2G  of  the 
Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  the  decision  about  a  desirable  increase 
of  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  normal  school,  and  greater  claims'  on  the 
preparatory  institutes  would  be  expected,  if  possible,  during  the  next 
session.  The  minister  von  Bethmann  HoUweg  declared  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  favorable  vote  on  this  report  on  the 
21th,  excepting  a  few  alterations  in  the  third  article. 

5.  The  minister  desired,  on  the  8d  of  September,  1860,  in  consequence 
of  those  resolutions,  all  the  provincial  governments  and  school-commis- 
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sions  to  report  on  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  the  greater  develop* 
meat  of  the  schools  organized  in  harmony  with  the  regulations,  and  he 
distinctly  declared  that  the  detail  of  the  regulations  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  something  definitively  settled  or  complete.  The  minister 
desired,  further,  a  circumstantial  report  on  the  different  points  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  recommending  for  their  consideration 
certain  points  of  view. 

6.  When  the  minister  had  received  these  reports,  he  had  a  memorial  pre- 
pared on  the  question  recommended  to  his  consideration,  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools ;  this  memorial  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  inner  development  of  the  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  and  allows  an  instructive  insight  into  the  hard  and 
effective  work  of  school  administration  in  the  light  of  the  regulations, 
and  into  a  contest  of  principles  whose  origin  and  bearing  reaches  far 
beyond  the  proper  province  of  the  school  This  memorial  can  be  found 
in  full  in  the  ''Centralhlatt,''  ISdl,  p.  143  to  179,  and  a  report  on  it  in 
the  ''Berliner  Blaetter  for  school  and  education,^^  1861,  Ko.  24,  $q.  The 
memorial  contains,  firstly,  the  decree  of  the  3d  September,  1860;  then 
circumstantial  communications  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  remarks  and  suggestions  made  by  the  provincial 
administrations  in  their  reports,  particularly  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  regulations  in  their  general  and  in 
their  pedagogic  and  didactic  bearings.  Then  follow  extracts  from  the 
reports,  according  to  which  the  reoi*ganization  of  the  schools  should  be 
complete  in  1860,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  the  regulations. 
Then  follow  remarks  on  the  opinion  that  there  were  too  much  memory 
work  in  the  religious  instruction,  and  then  the  results  arrived  at,  that,  1, 
the  quantity  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  elementary 
schools  must  be  considered  as  too  great ;  2,  that  the  preparatory  schools, 
as  desired  by  the  regulations,  were  sufficient  and  proper,  even  if  the 
normal  schools  should  be  required  to  extend  their  field  of  studies.  There 
is,  lastly,  an  answer  given  to  the  question  whether  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  the  preparatory 
schools  could  be  considered  necessary,  respectively  how  this  could  be 
done  and  demonstrated,  1,  that  there  were  no  reasons  to  do  so  in  order 
to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  other,  more  extended  studies ;  2,  that  other 
considerations  would  lead  to  the  result  that  such  a  diminution  might  be 
desirable  as  a  compensation  for  diminished  labor  in  other  directions.  The 
religious  education  in  preparatory  schools  should  aim  to  treat  the  matter 
to  be  learned  by  heart  in  a  manner  which  would  exclude  a  simply  me- 
chanical memory  work,  Ac 

The  minister  sent  this  memorial  to  the  different  provincial  adminis- 
trations on  the  16th  of  February,  1861,  and  shows  that  and  why  it  would 
not  be  in  agreement  with  the  education  of  the  young  in  elementary 
schools  when  the  prescribed  memory  work  should  be  excluded  ;  that  it 
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could  not  prevent  the  schools  from  attending  to.the  other  objects  of  in- 
struction ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  facilitate  this  labor,  provided 
it  be  properly  m  inaged,  and  that  at  all  events  the  retentire  power  of 
memory  would  be  directed  to  a  worthy,  inspiring  and  spiritual  necessity 
of  the  people.  It  would  also  be  seen,  remarks  the  minister,  in  what 
directions  the  regulation  of  the  8d  October,  1854,  had  been  unsatisfac^ 
torily  and  erroneously  executed,  and  gives  the  necessary  instructions. 
The  minister  selects  for  the  preparatory  schools,  twelve  psalms,  (viz.,  1, 
8,  19,  23,  82,  4fi,  61,  84,  90,  108,  121,  189,)  and  directs  that  such 
religious  matter  should  be  leai-ned  by  heart,  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  administration  of  the  province  for  the  elementary  school  of  one 
class.  The  time  gained  by  this  diminution  is  to  be  employed  for  the 
other  objects.    Then  follow  instructions  concerning  preparatory  schools. 

7.  This  completes  the  development  of  the  regulations  as  far  as  the 
minister  thought  it  desirable  and  practical,  considering  the  circumstances. 
(See  **  the  development  of  the  three  Prussian  regulations,"  with  a  preface 
by  F.  Stiehl,  1861,  p.  60.)  The  publisher  of  that  pamphlet  is  of  opinion 
that  the  circular  notes  of  the  minister  and  the  memorial  are  essentially  a 
completion  of  the  three  regulations. 

The  history  of  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  regulotions  ter- 
minates at  this  point,  and  the  principles  advanced  and  maintained  by 
them  have  had  time  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  life  of  the  Evan- 
gelic school-children,  through  the  normal  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
iBut  a  suspension  of  the  development  of  the  public  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  even  of  the  great  eagerness  to  publish  books  for 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Evangelic  schools,  based  on  the  instructions  of  the 
regulations,  has  taken  place  since.  The  literary  activity  in  the  practical 
service  of  government  reposes. 

8.  When  Stiehl  had  determined  the  objects  of  the  education  of  intellect 
and  heart,  he  took  the  most  circumspect  and  effective  measures  to  make 
gymnastics,  (which  suffered  every  where  from  want  of  principle,  bad  a 
miserable  existence  or  had  degenerated,)  an  object  of  instruction  in  con* 
nection  with  the  other  branches  of  education,  so  that  it  might  bo 
taught  even  in  the  simplest  public  school ;  the  heart,  swelling  with  pat- 
riotism, should  pulsate  in  a  healthy  body,  and  the  young  man  be  capable 
of  defending  his  country  at  her  call.  Not  a  little  has  been  dono  also  on 
this  field,  with  very  scanty  meanfi. 

Stiehl  was  perfectly  aware  of  tho  importance  of  the  education  of  girls 
in  public  schools,  and  he  therefore  made  needle  work  one  of  the  obliga- 
tory branches  of  instruction  in  girls^  schools.  So-called  men  of  pro- 
gressive liberty  had  some  strange  objections,  seeing  in  this  obligation  an 
encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  tho  individual,  who  may  prefer  to  walk 
about  in  an  unmcnded  shirt,  instead  of  being  instructed  and  compelled 
by  tho  school  of  the  State  to  mend  it  Accordhig  to  such  opinions  it 
would  not  be  permitted  to  assist  the  people  by  the  school  to  rely  on  their 
own  resources.    Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  drawing  in  public 
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The  common  school  in  Prussia,  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  fluctua- 
tions, the  result  of  difficult  times  and  more  difficult  men,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  never  borne  more  distinctly  the  character  of  a  public  popular 
School,  never  been  more  a  Prussian  school,  i.  e.  more  nearly  approaching 
the  realization  of  a  national  school,  than  the  one  now  in  active  operation. 
There  is  not  only  an  immense,  well  regulated,  and  appropriate  apparatus 
for  administration  and  execution,  but  it  is  also  now  well  known,  (unless 
a  person  is  determined  not  to  be  guided  to  culture  by  competent  leaders,) 
HI  what  the  education  of  the  nation  consists,  namely,  not  in  separate, 
formal  education,  but  in  the  religious,  historical,  and  practical  wisdom 
of  our  fathers;  externally  in  the  carefully  nursed  military  spirit  of  the 
boys,  and  in  dexterity  in  useful  handiwork  of  the  girls. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Protestant*  to  express  what,  during  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  period  of  the  Evangelic  schools  in  Prussia,  has 
occurred  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Catholic  confession,  had  not  the 
Catholic  counselor  Kcllner  in  Trier  published  his  ^^Volksschulkunde^*  in 
1855,  (six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Evangelic  counselor  Bor- 
mann,)  and  enlightened  us,  though  not  officially.  lie  says  in  the  preface : 
*^  Our  system  of  instruction  and  education  offers  the  great  advantage, 
that  it  rests  on  a  safe  and  Arm  foundation,  which  prevents  its  being 
swept  away  by  the  torrents  of  time,  but  does  not  prevent  us  from 
examining  what  that  current  carries  toward  us,  and  from  accepting  it 
without  prejudice,  when  it  is  found  to  be  good.  May  this  book  also  bear 
modest  witness  to  it"  "  When  this  book  had  been  almost  finished," 
writes  Dr.  Keller,  *Uhe  three  Prussian  regulations  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  Sd 
October  fell  into  my  hands.  Though  only  designed  for  Evangelic  schools, 
yet  they  must  be  acknowledged  by  a  Catholic  as  important  publications, 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  While  the  Catholic  school  is  pro- 
tected from  some  Protestant  aberrations  and  errors  by  being  firmly 
attached  to  the  rock  of  the  Church  ;  the  regulations  aim  to  correct  such 
errors  with  earnestness  and  practical  knowledge." 

I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  a  peculiar,  essential  development  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Prussia,  "  firmly  attached  to  the  rock  of  the  church," 
evciT  since  the  first  publication  and  the  successive  editions  of  said  '^  Volhi' 
schulkunde.'"  They  not  only  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  State  laws, 
but  also  of  the  Evangelic  State  authorities,  besides  the  care  of  their  own 
bishops.  I  can  npt  mention  cither  methods,  or  objects,  or  arrangements 
in  tho  Evangelic  schools,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  practice  of 
Catholic  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  him  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that  since  Felbiger's  times  the  reverse 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  authors. 

The  following  Tables  will  show  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  sta- 
tistics, the  vigor  and  extent  of  the  Prussian  school  system : 

*  The  Aotfaor  of  thii  artlcia  a  Dr.  Tbilo,  Director  of  the  evmngelieal  Seminary  at  Berlin. 
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■Dl  PRITBalAK  PCSUC  SCBO0L& 

A.  Early  Slatisliad  Rfpari  0/  oil  PiMk  Sclioola  {except  Hish-scIiooU,  ir.) 

The  royal  ministry  directed  in  April,  1819,  that  stl  tlic  provinciut  g07- 

emmcnts  should  make  returns,  from  which  cotild  be  seen  the  number 

of  all  Hchools  in  towns  and  villages,  and  the  salaries  oT  all  tliL-  Ifurhijrs 

employed.     The  following  Bumniary  is  com|iilcU  from  these  relurnii: 

I.    HCKBBH  OF   PRINART  BCHOOLB  IK    1819. 
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A  AMmf  SlaiitiKai  BeporL 

The  following  slalistical  notes  are  based  on  the  latest  publications, 
{'^Centralblatt,"  1604,  August  number.)  These  ofBcial  publications  rt^fer 
to  the  period  from  1853  to  1861,  and  therefore  show  reliably  what  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Prussia  now  are.  The  table  represents  all  eleintntary 
schools,  citizen  schools,  girls'  schools,  and  other  middle  schools.  All 
higher  schools  are  omitted  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  cer- 
tiiicates  to  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  on  leaving  the  school. 

All  the  institutes,  counted  in  the  table,  arc  either  public  or  private 
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KhoolH.  AU  schools  which  mast  he  supported  either  by  the  comtnu- 
nitiea  or  school^associatioDB,  are  counted  among  the  public  schools ;  pri- 
Tftte  schools  sre  those  for  whose  support  such  s  legal  obligation  docs  Dot 
exist  The  public  schools  are  subdivided  into  Evangrlic,  Catholic,  and 
Hebrew  schools.  The  instruction  in  religion  of  the  minority  at  schools 
composed  or  children  of  both  confessionB,  is  a  charge  to  the  community, 
when  such  minority  ia  sufBciently  large ;  if  small,  to  the  nearest  rcla- 
tlrea     There  are  no  public  elementary  schools  or  dissenters. 

The  word  "classes"  means  such  schools  as  have  a  separate  teacher 
for  each  division  o(  the  school. 

In  tlicnumbcrormalc  and  female  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools^ 
those  only  arc  counted  who  are  teaching,  whether  appointed  definitively 
or  not  Male  teachers  appointed  as  substitutes  or  for  particular  objects 
only,  and  female  teachers  for  needle-work,  are  not  counted. 

scnoow  IN  1800-01. 
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According  to  this  table,  there  were,  In  alt,  at  the  close  of  I8S1 : 
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Obsertation  1.  The  number  of  teachers  (35,872)  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  classes  (86,780)  by  1,411.  The  reasons,  as  given  in  the  ofiQcial 
papers,  are :  a.  There  were  a  number  of  places  of  teachers  vacant  at  the 
time  of  the  census ;  ^,  substitutes  are  not  counted  ;  <;,  one  teacher  was, 
in  certain  localities,  permitted  to  teach  in  two  schools  or  in  two  classes 
in  neighboring  villages ;  (2,  there  were  some  schools  of  several  classes, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  teacher  for  every  class,  when  it  appeared  suffi- 
cient to  engage  assistant  teachers  for  some  branches. 

Observation  2.  The  Evangelic  schools  amount  to  about  two-tliirds  of 
the  sum  total  of  schools  (16,540,  of  24,763  ;)  the  Catholic  schools  to  less 
than  one-third  (8,082,  of  24,768;)  the  Hebrew  schools  to  about  M17, 
(141,  of  24,763.) 

Observation  8.  The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  villages  is 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  towns,  though  the  rural  population  (12,* 
865,868)  is  about  double  the  town  population  (5,611,132.)  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  a,  there  are  not  counted  the  higher  schools,  whose 
preparatory  classes  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of  children  of 
the  age  to  attend  school ;  5,  nor  are  the  private  schools  counted,  which 
are  mostly  in  towns  (1,124,  of  1,484  ;)  c,  that  the  elementary  schools  in 
towns  have  on  an  average  three  to  four  classes,  (10,290  classes  to  2,935 
Schools,)  whilst  the  larger  number  of  village  schools  have  but  one  class, 
(26,498  classes  to  21,828  schools.) 

Observation  4.  Arranging  the  provinces  according  to  the  sum  total  of 
public  elementary  schools,  we  shall  find : 


A.  Sum  total  of  Srbooli. 


B.  Ev«B«eUe  Sehools. 


C  Catli«>Ue  Scbooh. 


.4.U)J 


I. 

u. 


I.  Prussia, 
II.  Rhenish 
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III.  PilR-ia 3.872 

IV.  BranJei)- 

biir*. 2.1*79 

V.  Saxony 2,784 

VI.  Po  nerania,  .S.540, 

VII.  Posea 2.U8'  VII. 

Via.  VVest|»halia,  1^25  VIU. 


ni. 
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V. 
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Jern Ill 


Bum, 24,763 
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lern, ...,,.       ■ 
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I.  Rhenish 

provinces. 
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II.  Silesia 
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III.  P<Men 

.1.197 

IV.  Weslphaiiii. 

.l.OiV 

V.  Prussia, 

.l.UM 

VL  Snxony,... 

.     17r 

VIE.  Uohensul- 

lem, 

.    109 

Via  Brandan- 

burg, .... 

.    sr- 

IX.  Poiuaraoia, 

.    1. 

.8,092 

D.  Hcbrsw  Schools. 


I.  Posen, 78 

II.  Rhenish 

pruvi'»oea,....30 

in.  Prussia 8 

IV.  BmiKieiibur;, ..  6 

V.  Pomernma,....  6 

VI.  Westpha  ia. . . .  • 

VII.  Baxonv 3 

Vm.  Silesia, 8 

IX.  Hobeosullem, .  S 


141 


M763 


(( 


210 


»( 


IV.  Licensed  pi'ivate  schools  in  1861. 

I.  PniSBla, 235  schools,  with  400  classes. 

II.  Poson, 112...   "  ., 

IIL  Brandenburg, 

a.  Berlin, 108...  "  .. 

b.  Province^  ....  88. . .  "  . . 
IV.  Pomerania, 173...  "  ., 

V.  Silesia, 183...  "  .. 

VL  Saxony, 63...  *'  .. 

Vn.  Rhenish  provinces,  275 ...  "  . , 

VIII.  Hohenzollem, 2...  "  .. 

IX  Westphalia, 196...  **  . 

Ih  all, 1,434  schools,  with  2,944  classes. 
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The  total  average  is  two  classes  to  each  private  school.  The  ratio  is  dif- 
ferent in  Berlin,  where  there  are  about  six  classes  to  each  school.  The 
private  schools  in  Berlin  had  increased  in  1805  to  118,  viz. : — 

1.  8  higher  bov.s'  schools,  with  C  to  10  cbsst'S. 

2.  17  middle     ''  "  '*     4  "  12       " 

3.  lOclemeutarv"       "  "     1  "     8       " 

4.  34  higher  girls   schools,  with  2  "  12  classes. 
6.  22  inidillo    *'  "  "     3 
6.  Id  elementary"       "  "     2 

Of  the  1,434  private  schools,  there  are  in  towns  1,124,  of  which  709 
are  Evangelic,  241  Catholic,  174  Hebrew  ;  in  villages  810,  of  which  169 
are  Evangelic,  107  Catholic,  34  Hebrew.  The  town-schools  count  74,- 
142,  village  schools  9,b7l)  pupils.  The  sum  total  of  children  receiving 
private  instruction  at  the  end  of  18C1,  amounted  to  84,021. 

The  establishment  of  private  schools  rests  partly  on  local,  partly  on 
confessional  necessities.  The  former  holds  for  the  Berlin  schools,  the 
latter  for  Hebrew  schools,  which  instruct  children  in  their  religion  and 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

JV.   Children  of  school  aije;  attmdaiioe  at  public  eletticiitary  nchooh. 
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In  the  population  of  18,476,500,  the  number  of  children  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school,  i.  «.  children  of  from  6  to  14  years  (included)  old,  amounted 
to  3,090,294,  i.  *.  17  per  cent  There  are  in  public  elementary  schools, 
2.875,886  children,  t.  e.  03  to  94  per  cent.    The  province  of  Brandenburg 
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alone  is  below  this  average.  But  this  province  has,  if  not  the  absolute, 
at  least  relative  largest  number  of  higher  schools ;  and  Berlin  alone  in- 
structs, in  its  20  higher  and  118  private  schools,  a  very  large  number  of 
children,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  table.  Judging  that 
province  from  this  point  of  view,  the  average  number  will  prove  that  the 
per  centage  of  reall}'  educated  children  is  very  favorable. 

Besides  2,875,836  children  educated  in  public  elementary  schools,  84,- 
021  were  in  private  schools,  together  2,959,857.  The  table  shows  3,090,294 
children  of  an  age  to  attend  school ;  there  remain,  therefore,  130,437 
without  instruction.  But  the  Prussian  State  counts  250  schools  for 
higher  education ;  in  their  lower  classes  and  preparatory  schools  are 
children  between  5  and  14  years  old,  and  these  should  be  deducted  from 
130,437,  which  will  greatly  diminish  that  number.  Another  number  of 
children,  which  can  not  bo  correctly  stated,  attend  no  private  or  public 
schools,  but  receive  instruction  by  tutors  and  governesses.  Taking  all 
these  points  into  account,  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  ratio  of  children 
really  instructed  to  the  whole  number  who  should  attend  school  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  favorable,  though  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  comparatively  very  small  number  of  children  who  at  any 
specified  time  are  without  any  instruction. 

lY.  Salaries  of  TcacJiers;  other  necessaries;  total  expenses  of  Elementary  Schools, 
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281  thalers. 

4(^4  florins. 

IHlthiilert. 

1291  florins. 

l310thnlers. 

{404  florins. 
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Thus  the  amoont  of  teachers*  salaries  at  public  elementaiy  schools  is : 

Z  In  the  eig?U  provinces. 

A.  In  towiM, 9.878,196  thaton. 

B.  •*  viUafM, 4,573,098      ** 

C.  Total, 7.449;294      -      andanniMd: 

c,  hj  feet  paid  by  pupils, 9,390,068  thalen,  i.  9.  31.16  per  cant,  of  the  total  amount. 

*,   •*   communitiet, 4,71*0.968      **         "    64.44       -mum 

#,  "  foveffnmenl, 398,396      •*         *•      4.40       «  «         «         «4 

//.  In  IlohemoUem, 

A.  In  towns, 8,401  florins. 

B.  "   vilUfes 40.400     * 

C.  Total 48,960     '•      and  an  raised : 

a,  by  fees  paid  by  pupils, 9,104  florins,  i.  §.  AM  per  cent,  of  the  total  amoanL 

h.   *•   communities, 37,418     "         **  76,43       "        '»  ••         •• 

«,   ••  fovemment, 0,438     "         "1098       »•         "  ♦•         •• 

The  avemge  salary  of  a  teacher  in  town  amounts  to  9RI  thnlers,  )  in  the  eight 
"         "         '•         •'        "        "  viilafe      ••       ••  181     »•       \  provinces. 

The  averafe  salary  of  a  teacher  in  town  amounts  to  404  florins,  /  >.  u  l^    h 
tt         M         ti         u        »•        M  yiUgvQ      ••        M  oui      u       }  m  fionensoiiem. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  towns  and  villages  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  general  average  salary  in  Brandenburg,  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, Saxony,  and  Westphalia ;  the  average  salary  is  below  the  general 
average  in  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  Poscn. 

The  amount  stated  in  the  tables  embraces,  besides  the  salaries,  those 
benefits  which  the  teacher  derives  from  other  duties  connected  with  his 
position  as  a  teacher,  e,  g,  sacristan,  organist  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  total  income  may  be  a  little  larger  than  given  in  the  table,  for  the 
part  of  their  income  consisting  in  kind  is  estimated  at  the  low  valuation 
of  the  place  where  they  reside,  and  the  portion  consisting  of  not  fixed 
income  is  given  at  an  average  valuation.  The  salaries  are  paid  from,  a, 
school-fees ;  6,  from  foundation  and  by  the  communities ;  c,  funds  of  the 
state.  The  contributions  of  the  state  for  the  schools  are  partly  fixed  by 
law,  partly  allowed  as  necessity  dictates  for  the  general  advance  of 
schools.  The  latter  may  therefore  be  refused  in  part  or  all,  when  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists. 

The  schools  in  Berlin  are  particularly  interesting.  Their  number  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  course  of  six  years.  In  1861  the  number  of 
public  schools  in  that  community  amounted  to  21,  with  200  classes ;  in 
1864,  to  81,  with  300  classes.*  There  are  at  present  employed  in  these 
81  public  schools,  81  head-teachers,  252  class-teachers,  16  female  teach- 
ers ;  together,  299  male  and  female  teachers.  The  283  male  teachers 
have  an  annual  salary  of  158,800  thalers ;  the  16  female  teachers,  4,800 
thalers ;  the  community  must,  therefore,  raise  168,600  thalers  annually 
for  teachers*  salaries.  The  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  amounts  to 
420  thalers ;  the  salary  of  each  female  teacher  is  300  thalers.  The  283 
teachers  individually  receive : 

■ I  -  I  —      —    —  -     —       -  * 

*  There  are,  moraorer,  37  private  elementary  sehools,  wbera  diildren  are  instructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community ;  the  teacher  leoeiTes,  baaMas  the  salary  paid  by  the  proprietor,  a  cousid- 
•rabla  additional  salary  from  the  community,  after  atvtfal  yaan  of  eflactiTe  senricet. 
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4  hoad-teachera, 900  thalers  each. 

7     "  "        850 

10     "  "        800 

10     *'  "        ...760 

13  class-teachers, * . . .  750 
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The  normal  minimum  salary  of  800  thalers  has  been  raised  to  400 
thaler^,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  for  the  next  three  years.  The  gra- 
dation of  salary  of  class- teachers  has  been  fixed  as  following : 

After  the  termination  of  the  3d  year  in  ofUce,  salary  450  thalers. 
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The  salaries  of  the  head-teachers  vary  between  750  and  900  thalers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools  can  not  be  cor- 
rectly stated.  It  amounts  to  between  800  and  700  thalers  in  Berlin. 
The  118  private  schools  in  Berlin  (table  II,)  employ  634  male  and  345 
female  teachers ;  the  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  may  be  about  350 
thalers,  and  of  a  female  teacher,  180  thalers;  the  proprietors  of  private 
schools  in  Berlin  pay,  therefore,  every  year,  284,000  thalers  in  salaries. 

Both  the  royal  and  town  authorities  show  that  they  have  it  at  heart  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  elementary  schools.  The  following 
ofBcial  table  shows  what  has  been  done  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1861 : 


PROVIXCB. 

By  th«  commu- 
nitiet,  &c. 

Total. 

I.  Pru.^sia 

23,343  th. 
16,375 
36.320 
20,326 
58,890 
47,647 
83,105 
33,643 
3,978  fl. 

2,620  th. 

5,117 

1,452 

792 

4,621 

2,669 

5,960 

2,466 

820  fl. 

25,963  th. 
21,492 

II.  Posen, 

III.  Brandenburg,* 

IV.  Pomerauia, 

V.  Silcsin, 

37,772 
21,118 
63  511 

YI.  Saxony, 

50,106 
•  89,065 
36,009 
4,798  fl. 

VII.  Rhenish  provinces,. 

VIII.  Westphalia 

IX.  Ilobenzollern, 

Total, 1 

319,449  th. 
3,978  fl. 

25,587  th. 
820  fl. 

345,030  th. 
4,798  fl. 

*  The  town  of  Berlin  alone  paM,  dnHng  that  period,  14,310  th.  The  town  nlIow«^,  in  1863, 
increase  of  nalary  :  4  hend-teachera  at  50  th  =rSOb  th. ;  57  ela»-leaebert  at  50  th  =2,S5G  th. ;  in 
all,  3.050  th.  In  1863 :  7  head-teaehera  at  50  th.s:350  th  ;  53  elaaa-teaoheis  at  HO  th.=3,600  th. ; 
in  all,  3.030  th. ;  moieover,  6,940  for  ramuaefatioiM  and  aid.  In  1684 :  to  heod-teachera,  3,150 ; 
daaa-teaebeca,  37,350 ;  female  leMhen  of  needle-wock,  7W  th. ;  ia  aU,  31,198  tb.    The  male  aad 
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Hence  tho  average  increase  of  salary  in  each  of  these  three  years : 
115,012  thalera  and  1,699  florins;  viz.,  by  communities,  Ac,  106,488 
thalers  and  1,326  florins;  by  government,  8,529  thalers  and  273  florins. 

There  were  raised,  moreover,  during  the  Fame  period  from  1869  to 
1801  included,  for  keeping  elementary  schools  in  repair,  building  new 
ones,  for  enlarging  them,  kc. : 


Proyiiicb. 

Br  th«  comma - 
oilies,  kc. 

By  inivcrn- 
nieot.t 

TuUl. 

1.  IViMwia 

970, 155  th. 
438.617 
915,086 
387  379 
852.893 
757.959 
1,895.968 
810.470 
52.506  fl. 

59.973  th. 

1,030.1 28  tlL 
458.403 

1,000.877 
420,574 
886,511 

11.  Posen, 

III.  Brandenburg,^ 

IV.  Pomerania, 

V.  Silosiii 

19.786 
85,791 
33.195 
33,618 
65,753 
39,263 
4,511 

V  I.  8axoii V 

813.712 

VII.  Ulieniah  proviiicea,- 

VIII.  Westphalia 

IX.  llohenzoUern, 

1,935,231 
814.981 
62,506  fl. 

ToUl, j 

7,028,527  th. 
62.506  H. 

331,890  th. 

7,360,417  th, 
52.506  fl. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  average  sum  paid  for  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  each  of  the  three  yeara :  2,453,472  thalers  and  17,502  florins, 
of  which  the  State  paid  110,630.  Uence,  the  annual  total  ex|)en8e  for 
public  elementary  schools : 

A.  Salaries  to  teachers, 7,449,224  thalers    48,960  florins, 

B.  Other  necessities, 2,453,472       "         17,502      " 


Total, 9,9:12,696  thalers    66,462  florins. 

The  government  piid  ofUib  toUl  ezpeoee :  438,9-38  th.  aod  9,438  fl.,  1. 1.  4.43  per  cent 
Raised  by  fees  fur  teaching  aod  bjr  coniaiuuitict :  the  remaining  part, 95,57  **      ** 

V.  Rdief  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans;  Pension  Fund. 

There  were  tho  following  pension  funds  for  elementary  teachers  estab- 
lished in  1861,  in  the  following  govemment  dibtricts:  Gumbinnen, 
(Prussia;*)  Berlin,'  Potsdam,*  (Brandenburg ;)  Breslau,*  Oppcln,*  Lieg. 
nitz,*  (Silesia ;)  Merseburg,^  (Saxony ;)  Dusseldorf,"  Aix-la-Chapelle,* 
(Rhenish  provinces;)  HohenzoUern" — hence  in  the  minority  of  districts. 
Of  the  provinces,  Silesia  alone  •  is  represented  in  all  its  three  districts ; 

female  teachers  of  those  priTate  schools  in  which  children  are  instnided  at  the  expense  of  the 
til  wo.  received,  to  inereaoe  their  salaries,  in  IS6&:  5,758  th. ;  in  J863:  5,800  tb.;  in  1864 :  13,157 
thalers. 

t  The  government*s  aid  only  fur  boilding. 

X  Berlin  alone,  179,414  thalers. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  district ;  (3.)  pension  fond  of  the  royal  Aogasta  school ;  (3,)  pension  fond  for 
tearhen  and  town-oflloers  in  the  town  of  Perleberg ;  (4,  5,  6,)  jointly  for  all  the  teachers  of  both 
confessions  in  the  district ;  (7,)  in  Nauniburg ;  (8.)  for  all  the  schools  in  Barmen ;  (0,)  for  male  and 
female  teachers  of  the  town-district  of  Aix-la-Chape!le  ;  (10,)  relief  fund  for  schools  of  the  furmer 
principality  of  Sigmaringen.  It  will  be  seen  thot  the  pension  funds  are  partly  for  who!e  province^ 
partly  for  government  districts,  partly  fur  smaller  districts  or  teachers'  comrounitiaa. 
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there  are  no  such  funds  in  three  of  the  four  districts  of  Prussia,  in  one 
of  the  three  districts  of  Brandenburg,  in  two  of  the  three  districts  of 
Saxony,  in  three  of  the  five  districts  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  in  the 
provinces  of  Posen,  Potncrania,  and  Westphalia,  there  are  none  at  all. 
In  the  large  majority  of  districts,  therefore,  the  teachers  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  pension  as  emeriti^  without  receiving  any  addition 
from  a  pension  fund. 

The  funds  existing  in  1861  represent  a  total  capital  of  80,652  thalcrs 
and  7,977  florins ;  they  had  an  annual  income  by  interest  and  regular 
contributions,  of  7,955  thalcrs  and  413  florins;  the  number  of  pensioners 
amounted  to  24,  (of  whom  2  in  Uohenzollem ;)  pensions  paid  amounted 
to  6,204  thalcrs  and  115  florins,  so  that  the  average  pension  amounted 
to  28  thalers,  and  in  Hohcnzollem,  67  florins.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  have  something  been  done  since  to  ameliorate,  in  a  desi- 
rable manner,  this  important  institution — important  for  the  individual 
teacher,  as  well  as  for  all  teachers  as  a  class. 

The  relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans  are  like  the  pension  fundS| 
but  of  recent  date.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  add  the  larger 
part  of  the  annual  income  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  increase  it  so  as  to 
secure  their  vitality  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  demand  on  them. 
The  following  table  represents  the  balance  sheet  in  1861 : 


I  Number  of 

Pbotdicb. 

CkpiUL 

Annuil  income  by '  Jf  "J^ .. 
interest  and  con-    Tl'^.TTi'* 

orphans  art 

Amoimt  of 

the  relief 

paid. 

Arerafc  relief 

of  the  widow  and 

orphans  of  each 

teacher. 

■upportrd. 

L  Prussia, 

235,857  th. 

20,684  th. 

687    10,715  th. 

15  thalers. 

II.  Posen, 

109,854 

9,397 

274 

3,567 

13      " 

III.  Brandenburg,. 

241,032 

20,716 

874 

16,215 

18      " 

IV.  Pomcrauia,.. . 

112,378 

10,814 

310 

3,279 

10      " 

V.  Silo.sia 

197,191 

20,002 

924 

16,300 

17      " 

VI.  Saxony, 

294,456 

20,079 

2,226  ;i2,010 

5      " 

VII.  Rhenisl)  prov.. 

349,294 

26,664 

383 

10,410 

27      " 

VIII.  Westphalia,.. 

142,096 

10,975 

323 

6,876 

21      " 

IX.  UohcuzoUern, 

24,268  fl. 

1,565  fl. 
139,331  tb. 

16 
6,017 

1,138  fl. 
79,372  th. 

7 1  florins. 

Total,....  j 

1,682,158  th. 

13  thalers. 

24,268  fl. 

1,565  fl. 

1,138  fl. 

71  florina 

Of  the  income  of  that  year  of  139,381  thalers  and  1,565  florins,  there 
were  paid  as  relief:  70,872  thalers  and  1,138  florins;  the  remainder,  viz., 
69,959  thalcrs  and  427  florins,  were  added  to  the  capital.  Though  the 
relief  paid  from  these  funds  is  very  small  at  present,  yet  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  widows  and  orphans  will  receive  a  much  larger  amount 
annually,  when  the  necessary  capital  will  bo  largo  enough  to  need  no 
longer  additions  from  the  interests. 

I  close  with  the  remarks  which  precede  the  tables  in  the  o£Bcial  publi- 
cation: *^The  amelioration  of  the  pension  system  for  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  realization  of  a  more  comfortable  condition  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  are  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  constantly  directed." 
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[The  Prunian  "  SUAtgu&seig^,"  Na  101,  (May  1st,  1866,)  reports  the 
flDtncial  oondition  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  follows : 

The  budget  for  1866  proposes  688,214  thalers  for  elementary  schools, 
whidi  is  108,891  thalers  more  than  1861,  or  21.5  per  cent  more  than  last 
year.  According  to  the  budget  plan  of  1861,  the  normal  schools  received 
from  the  gOTemment,  164,678  thalers.  This  amount  has  been  increased 
erery  year,  in  consequence  of  new  arrangements  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  established  schools,  to  288,188  a  year,  of  which  214,619  tbaleraare 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  28,514  thalers  from  foundations  and  other 
funds.  To  this  aid  by  gOTemment  must  be  added  the  income  of  the 
normal  schools,  amounting  to  104,997  thalers;  an  increase  of  20,910 
thalers,  compared  with  1861.  The  total  expenses  for  normal  schools 
amount,  therefore,  to  848,180  thalers,  of  which  157,701  are  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  185,429  for  administration  and  the  running  expenses. 

Included  in  this  expenditure  are  the  expenses  of  the  students  in  the 
preparatory  schools  of  normal  schools,  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
teachers,  and  of  those  young  men  who  prepare  for  the  office  as  teachers 
outside  the  normal  schools.  The  last  mentioned  individuals  consume  the 
largest  portion,  viz.,  829,972  thalers.  The  following  normal  schools  have 
been  established  since  1861 :  The  Evangelic  schools  at  Friedland, 
Kozmin,  Reichenbach,  and  Drossen,  and  the  Catholic  schools  at  Exin, 
Li^benthal,  Berent,  and  Pilchowita. 

Of  the  55  normal  schools,  there  are,  in  Prussia,  7  Evangelic,  and  2 
Catholic ;  in  Posen,  8  Evangelic,  8  Catholic ;  in  Pomerania,  6  Evan- 
gelic ;  in  Silesia,  5  Evangelic  and  4  Catholic ;  in  Brandenburg,  6  Evan- 
gelic ;  in  Saxony,  8  Evangelic,  1  Catholic ;  in  Westphalia,  2  Evangelic, 
4  Catholic ;  in  Rhenish  provinces,  2  Evangelic,  2  Catholic. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  at  the  normal  schools  amounts  to  8,065, 
to  which  should  be  added  844  pupils  of  those  new  establishments  of 
which  the  average  has  not  yet  been  drawn. 

The  financial  budget  proposes  to  expend  244,088  thalers  for  the  assist- 
ance of  elementary  schools;  an  increase  of  17,681  thalers  against  1861, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  new  schools  and  the  increase 
of  salary  of  the  teachers. 

The  wants  of  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
communities  and  patrons;  the  government  assists  where  it  appears 
necessary.  The  government  pays  in  the  different  provinces  the  fol* 
lowing  sums : 

To  Saxony, 17,293  tbalen. 

"  Weatplialia, 19,418      " 

"  Rheniah  provinces,  34,on      " 
«  Berlin, 2,720      " 


To  Prussia, 41,899  thalers. 

"  Poaen 40,938       " 

"  Pomerania, 11,603      " 

••  SUesia, 13,139       " 

**  Bnndenburg, 40,468      *< 


There  are,  moreover,  10,000  thalera  proposed  as  a  reserve  fbnd  ibr  the 
elementary  schools,  for  unforeseen  expenses ;  4,588  thalers  for  increase  of 
salary  of  teachers  at  elementary  schools^  and  8,000  thalers  Ibr  the  assist- 
ance of  MMKti,  wUdnoms  we  to  be  dlftribiiled  Meording  to  neoeidtf  . 
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^4  Vl^iUC  IN'flfTJUJCTION.IN  PJl^S^QUL 

To  the  foregoing  accoMDjt  of  ^bc  blsiorical  dev^cloi^tnACQif  i^id  gei>«i\pil 
results  of  the  systeiiu  of  primafy  schools  in  Prussini  prepai^d  hy  t^  eta* 
ineot  teacher  and  successful  laborer  for  their  improyement,  Dr.  Tt^lo, 
IHrector  of  the  Toacbecs*  Seminary  in  Berlini  we  ^pjiend  a  bp^  V^. 
of  the  different  degrees  and  sul^ect^  of  primary  instructioii. 

GRADES  OF  BOHOOiA  AtiD  WB^SCTB  OF  INSTRUCTiOll, 

The  lair  and  ordinances  which  r^ulate  elementary  ipi^tructioii  iii 
Prussia  distinguish  two  grades  of  sc^QoH  besides  voluntaiy  qoursea  and 
schools  to  meet  tho  special  ciroamitt^oees  of  py ticular  classfis. 

'  L  Primakt  Sohools. — ^Tkese  ara  dividad  into  the  common  or  peo|ilcs* 
schools,  and  the  Imrgker  schools*  The  common  schoolsr-rtha  main  rtf 
lianoe  of  all  Ihe  rural  and  a  vastmi^rity  of  the  city  populaiioni  prppoaes- 
the  development  of  tHe  human  faculties,  though  those  bipanchea  of  IummtK 
edge  which  are  indispensable  to  evciy  person,  both  of  town; and  country* 
and  are  distributed  into  four  equal  periods  of  two  years  each,  as  Iblloms : 

1.  First  period — two  years,  between  tlie  ages  of  six  and  eight    Fqurpiin*. 
cg^al  sabjecta :— ¥12.,  (1)  Ix^ical  execcises,^  consisting  of  oral  4nBtnic,tioQ,  in-  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  obsenratiob  and  expression.    This  branch  includes 
religious  insiruction  and  singing  by  ear.     (2)  Klements  of  reeding.    (S)  Ble* 
monis  of  writing,    (i)  fiUenieuts  of  acithmetic 

2.  Second  period — two  years,  from  eig^it  to  ten  years  of  age.  Seven  dbief 
subjects: — viz..  (1)  Reading.  (2)  Writing.  (3)  Religious  and  moral  lessons, 
select  Bible  histories.  (4)  (lerman  grammar.  (&)  Arithmetic  (6)  Blementa  of 
geometry.     (7)  Elements  of  music,  singing  by  notes. 

3.  Third  period--iwo  yeara^  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Eifgbt.  pfti* 
cipal  subjects: — viz.,  (1)  Lessons  in  reading  and  elocution.  (2)  Oniamental 
writing,  preparatory  to  drawing.  (3)  Reli^ous  instniction  in  the  Qonuaotsd 
B^ble  history.  (4)  Qennan  grammar  and  analysis.  (5)  Klements  of  natonl 
history  and  science,  teclinical  science,  geography  and  history.  (6)  Arithmetic 
including  fractions  and  proportion.  (7)  Ueometry,  theory  of  magnitudes  and 
proportion.    (8)  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  nuisic. 

4.  Fourth  period — two  years,  Gfom  twelve  to  fourteen  yefics  of  age«  9ix 
diief  subjects: — (1)  R^Jigiop  and  morals.  (2)  General  geography  and  history, 
with  special  regard  to  civilization,  agriculture,  mcchaniraliBirts,  manufacturea, 
kc  (3)  Grerman  languafi:e,  exercises  in  composition.  (4)  Application  of  arith- 
metic and  mathemaAies  to  tlie  business  of  life,  including  elements  of  surv^isg 
and  civil  engineering.    (^)  Elements  of  drawing.    (6)  Science  of  music,  sin^ng. 

The  Burgher  School  provides  for  an  extension  of  all  these  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  German  and  modem  lan^ages,  physics  and  natural  history,  the 
geography,  history  and  industries  of  Prussia,  drawing,  singing  and  gymnflflMn" 


IT.  SuppLEMKiiTARY  {Forthiidung»)  and  Special  Scbools  Ann  Ci.i 

(1.)  Evening  dasaes^  twice  a  week,  where  young  persons,  who  have  oompkSad 
their  fourteenth,  year^  may  ^continue  .their  studies. 

(2.)  Sunday  ckugea  which  young  persons,  who  have  completed  their  primary 
school  course,  and  do  not  proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  are  requ'red  to  attena. 

(3.)  Industrial  classes,  in  wiiich  (irirlB  are  inatruoted  is  se^ipgi  knitting,  hem* 
ming,  daroiug,  akirt-making,  stitching,  Ac. 

(4.)  Fadory  sekeoU  for  children  employed  in  any  manual  ocompi^tioi^  be- 
fore the  0Qm|detionxir  their  twelfth  year. 

(5.)  Technicai  achoola^  in  towns,  established  by  the  local  authwitias,  ande\kp- 
p^r^d  byi  the.  State.  Atteu4ance  at  these  is  voluntary,  but  a  master  may  not 
prevent  his  apprentice  ffoni  attending  them  The  number  of  lessons  is  six  per 
wieek ;  compriain^  free-hand  drawing,  arithmelk^  geometry,  apecial  kinds  of 
di^wing,  ceoQQoinips,  ni^tural  sciences,  inecbauica  fvod^'^^hng. 

{^S  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergart^  mostly  after  Frubej's  plan. 
.    (t^IUaeue^MkUlu^B^vrmSd^^ 


LEGAL  PROTIfllOV 

H>9C2AVIOir,  mMLOVEMENT,  ikllD  SUPPORT  OP  TBAGHSM  Df  PSIMBUu 


Tbb  Iblbwiiig  are  the  proviflfoiMofthe  law  of  1819  rwpecimg  Normal 
Schoofs  and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  well-quatified  teacher 
in  more  appropriate  lan^age : 

**  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, be  ou^t  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  aiive  to  the  high  importance  of 
bis  profession.  He  ouffht  thorouffhiy  to  understand  the  duties  of  hia 
station,  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
firm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  dischar^  of  his  duties, 
friendly  and  prudent,  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and* 
with  his  fellow-citi^ns  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmastert,  the  ioHowftig 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

"Each  deportment  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
prniared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranlcB  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  estaMiah- 
ments  shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  folkiwing  regulatioiis : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  sekioob  shall  adflMi 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest^ 
ants  are  about  equal,  there  shall  be,  as  of\en  as  circuraatanoes  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  k- 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  aects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
longing to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
ments in  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primaiy  school. 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  MiaU  be  permitted 
when  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  la- 
struction,  each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Norm^  Schools  shall  be  establiahed  whenever  it  is  poatble  in 
small  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

6.  No  younff  man  can  oe  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  sohool : 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  exeeilenee  of  whose  moral 
d^araoter  tnere  is  the  least  around  of  suspieioa.  The  age  of  admission 
into  the  Normal  Schools  shdi  be  from  shcteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  SebooU 
lAiall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  experience 
to  simple  and  elear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  Ibr  their  gtnd* 
ance ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined 'to  alKihe- 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  papO  teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  the  coune  of  instruction  shall  last  three 
years^  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  or  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able 
to  pay  for  themselves,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate  them  to 
too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unjit  for  the  'worst  paid  situa- 
tions in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School,  is 
obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accent  the  place  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  aavancement,  however, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  difierent  departments  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  eiqiweial 
surveillance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects." 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  fVom  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school  until  he  hM 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulnll  the  important  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates 
is  conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  clergy- 
men, or  two  pnests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical  autnorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nominate, 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
Protestant  candidates;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the, 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for  three  years,  and 
they  can  afterward  be- continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examineis  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificates, but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sepa- 
rately. The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  which  the  youns  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  hie 
moral  character  and  his  intellectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  case, 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  the  further  ratification 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishops 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  or  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  referred, 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The. 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certincate  granted  by  the 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  can  re- 
quire the  local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examinatioii  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  sitoatbns  of  school- 
mistresses are  oblijged  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  exaihination  before 
they  can  obtain  tb  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  ohaige  of  a 
girlrschooL 
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The  dectidii  and  Dominatioii  of  masteiB  for  the  communal  schoolsp  ii 
the  duty  of  the  local  committees,  on  the  preeentation  of  the  communal 
inapectora. 

The  masters  can  not  be  installed  and  beffin  to  receive  their  salaries, 
until  their  certificates  have  been  ratified  by  me  provincial  authorities. 

^^  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them  to  form  and  direct  great  associa- 
tions between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  further- 
ing the  further  development  or  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
eonsuitations,  conversations^  practical  treaMses.  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloua  in  their  public  as- 
sembUes." 

These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful  They  not  only  promote 
8  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  bv  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weak 
and  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  a 
number  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  and  efforta 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
Drimary  school  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Normal  School,  for  the  tmie  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instruction ;  during  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  (or  a 
second  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provindal 
educational  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hopes  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him ;  and  if  he 
stiil  prove  refractory,  thev  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  fining  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  afler  having  carefully 
verified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kitchen-garden,  nur- 
sery-orchard, or  the  raising  of  bees.  This  is  provided  as  an  additional 
resource  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  of 
the  scholars. 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventiiatton.  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  &c.,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  ^'  a 
suflicient  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
dence for  hioL 

Whenever  a  new  fimd,  legacy,  or  donatkm,  accrues  to  the  schools  of  a 
province  or  commune,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  of  the  master's  income,  and  not  to  the  diminution  of  any 
tax  or  rate  before  collected. 

The  practice  of  "  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  Wandeltiach,  movable  table,)  fbrmeity  pravaSod  m 
rruraia,  but  it  was  firet  arrested  by  an  ordinanee  in  1811,  directing  thut 
this  '^  movable  table'*  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  leimeHs 
eompensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  abandoned  in  every  commune  which  makes  any  pretensbn  to  civili- 
zation. It  never  included  any  thing  beyond  an  "  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  iund,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitoas  schoolfeibwa. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  directuM  of  their  teacher. 
This  IB  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  aad  save  the  leachar 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  foeL  dbc, 
must  be  collected  by  the  reffuliu'  school  authorities,  and  not  by  tke 
teacher.  And  no  service  canoe  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  wiU  lower  his  dignity, 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

All  public  teachers  are  regaixied  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  eoL- 
empt  from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  rnom  all  laeal 
ana  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  ao  inora—e 
of  salary.' 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  albtted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 

Sirden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cow.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  eskts, 
e  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  alloer- 
ance  from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
when  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direetion 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  organisa- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline  of  schoms. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  comers  of  the  land, 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teacKers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect  To  render  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachere  shaJi  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  ^  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already 
estiiblished,  who  either  require  fdnher  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede ;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachere  be  lecallcKi  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  de- 
partments of  instruction.** 
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Tlie  Noraal  Schools  of  Prussia,  in  their  general  aliiM,  imd  specfkl 
Studies  and  methods,  were  Tery  materially  modified  hy  the  **  Begulatin  " 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  October,  1864,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  gire  below,  in  a  nny  compressed  form,  from  ReT.  IL 
Pattison*8  Report  in  1860. 

PBDBSIAN   "BBGULATiy**  OP  GOT.  1,  1864. 

1.  School  MAirAGim ent. — No  systematic  pAdagogik,  not  eren  hi  a  popular 
Ibrm,  is  to  be  taught  in  the  seminary,  but  in  its  place  shall  lie  taught  art  of 
sehool  management,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  per  week.  This  courBe  may 
contain,  in  the  first  year,  a  simple  picture  of  the  Christian  school  in  its  first  ori> 
gin,  and  in  its  relation  to  fhmily,  church  and  state ;  the  most  important  names 
among  the  schoolmen  since  the  Reformation  may  be  pointed  out,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  forming  tlio  elementary  school  exhibited. 

In  the  second  year,  the  objects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary  school 
may  be  explained;  the  proper  principles  of  Chmtian  histruction  and  discipline 
expounded. 

In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  their  duties  as  hereafter  servants 
Of  the  state  and  church, — tlie  means  of  improvinff  themselves  after  they  leave 
the  seminary, — but  the  grater  part  of  their  time  this  year  will  be  taken  up  with 
preparing  for  the  lessons  in  the  practicing  school,  and  in  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
clear  hold  of  the  experiences  they  make  m  the  same.  Hie  separate  instruction 
of  each  teacher  in  the  seminary  is  the  only  introduction  which  can  be  given  to 
a  good  method,  where  this  separate  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
teaching  in  the  seminary  the  same  matter  and  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in 
the  elementary  school  itself.  -  Method,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  taught  as  a 
separate  branch,  and  as  a  part  of  "school  management,'  (schulkundej)  will  be 
only  so  far  introduced  that  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  in  which  each  part  stands  to 
the  objects  of  the  school  and  to  the  education  it  is  designed  to  give. 

Under  the  head  Education  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  than  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  texts  in  Holy  Scripturs 
Which  touch  oh  the  subject;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  man*s  need  of  a  Saviour,  of 
the  law  of  Divine  Redemption  and  Sanctification,  is  a  p&dagogik  which  reqUims 
little  elucidation  fh)m  the  sciences  of  human  nature. 
'  XTnder  the  head  School  Bducation  the  principles  of  discipline  and  teadiing 
should  be  more  minutely  gone  into,  but  these  lessons  should  be  given  in  strict 
connection  with  the  experience  obtained  by  the  scholar  in  the  practicing  school. 

2.  RELltiiON. — The  religious  instruction  hitherto  given  in  many  seminaries, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  is  henoc-forth  to  be  termed  in  the  lesson 
table  "  Catechism."  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  direction  and  a  firm  footing  for  the 
individual  religious  oonfeASion  of  the  pupil^  through  a  clear  and  profound  un- 
derstanding of  Qod'B  Word,  upon  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  teaching 
them  through  this  understanding  to  know  ^emselves,  and  their  relation  to  the 
divine  sclieme  for  Salvation,  and  so  laying  the  only  ttne  foundation  for  their 
whole  Christian  filb. 

As  this  instruction  ih  not  one  which  the  teacher  has  himself  to  reproduce  in 
the  course  of  his  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  all  respects  as  the  other  portions  of  the  seminary  course, 
which  do  occur  again  in  the  elementary  school.  Immediately,  however,  the  r^ 
ligious  instruction  received  in  the  seminary  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  sure  and  abiding  results  of  a  Christian  confossion,  donformable  with  the 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  church,  should  be  attempted.  The  basis  of  this  in- 
struction must  be  of  course  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  church,  t.  e., 
the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,  or  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 

The  exposition  necessary  for  the  understanding  this  catechism  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  individual  seminary  teacher;  a  manual  must  be  employed  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  know. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Evangelical  church  council,  we  hereby  order  that  thi 
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**  Barmon  Catechism "  be  exclusiyely  used  in  the  Rvangelical  seminariei^  and 
that  the  teacher  be  restricted  to  seeinpr  that  the  pupils  understand  the  some,  and 
make  it  their  own,  without  himself  adding  anything  further  to  its  substance. 

It  is  further  requisite  that  the  schoolmaster  cherish  a  warm  and  IitcIj  sym- 
pathy with  the  church  life  of  the  present  To  this  end  some  knowledge  of  the 
past  \A  requisite,  but  no  regular  chronological  course  of  church  history  can  be 
g'ven  in  the  seminary.  It  tsliall  suffice  that  the  pupils  learn  the  most  important 
ucts  and  names  in  the  method  of  biographical  groups,  especial  reference  being 
had  to  the  Apostolical  period,  to  the  Reformation,  the  present  pt^'ritxi,  and  the 
extension  of  the  church  by  missionary  enterprise,  th»t  the  future  schoolmaster 
may  be  thus  quahficd  for  a  free  and  disinterested  action  in  the  fields  both  of  the 
foreign  and  inner  mission,  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken,  and  other 
charitable  objects.  This  is  an  object  which  can  not  be  attained  so  mndi  by 
lessons  as  by  lending  appropriate  books,  or  reading  passages  out  of  them,  by 
introducing  the  pupils  to  practical  particifiation  in  the  yarious  mission  enter- 
prises. It  would  be  desirable  that  the  semmaries,  as  such,  should  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  mission  unions. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  seminary 
is,  to  bring  this  instruction^  much  more  than  hitherto,  into  immediate  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  to  bo  given  in  the  elementary  school.  To  this  purpose 
there  is  required  a  clear  understanding  of  the  duty  of  tlie  elementary  school  in 
respect  of  tiie  religious  instruction  it  Is  called  upon  to  give. 

First,  it  must  he  firmly  established  that  atystematic  treatment  of  ChristiaQ 
doctrino,  whether  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  catechism,  or  independent  ex- 
pounding of  dogmas  or  Scripture  texts,  is  not  the  province  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  but  of  the  clergyman.  The  catechism  lesson  in  the  school  is  only  a 
lesson  preparatory  to  the  confirmation  preparation  to  be  given  by  the  pastor, 
and  must  be  restricted  to  bringing  the  cattx^isp  in  its  verbal  and  material 
meaning  before  the  understanding,  and  inculcating  it  in  the  memory  of  the 
children. 

Secondly,  Scripture  History  must  be  treated  as  tiie  field  in  which  the  de* 
mentary  school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  founding  and  extending  the  Chris* 
tian  life  of  the  youth  committed  to  its  charge.  U  must  be  pre-supposed  that 
this  instruction  aims  neither  at  moral  applications  nor  at  abstract  dogmatic  in- 
ferences, but  at  leading  the' children  to  the  sure  apprehension  and  the  inward 
and  faitliful  appropriation  of  the  &cts  of  God's  treatment  of  Uis  chosen  people 
and  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  thence  to  deduce  for  them  the  eternal  ideas 
of  the  most  important  divine  and  human  things.  In  this  view,  the  whole  ooufse 
of  the  Biblical  liistory  must  be  gone  through  with  the  seminarist,  who  shall 
■  thus  be  brought  to  an  immediate  and  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  truths,  by  living  in  and  through  each  step  and  each  personal  relation 
of  the  religious  life  under  the  leading  of  God's  Woixl. 

The  future  schoolmaster  nhall  be  required  to  be  able  to  repeat,  without  hockf 
each  Scripture  history  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taught  in  the  school  He  shall 
be  further  led  to  handle  each  of  these  histories  in  detail,  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  general  objects  of  Scripture  teaching,  in  strict  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  church's  year,  so  that  he  may  know  bow  to  establish  a  connection  of  his 
school  with  the  liturgical  life,  and  make  the  children  conscious  participators  in 
the  same.  From  this  time  forth  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into 
the  seminary  will  be  an  exact  acquaintance  with  those  histories  as  contained  in 
such  manuals  of  those  of  Zahn,  Preusa,  or  Otto  Schultz,  and  the  ability  to  recite 
them  by  heart 

Here  follow  specific  directions  for  reading  the  Bible  and  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  the  year ;  for  learning  texts  and  hymns.  The  section  con- 
cludes thus  :— 

Religious  instruction,  conducted  according  to  these  principles,  will  form 
teachers  clearly  aware  of  what  they  have  to  do,  possessing  within  themselves  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  word,  doctrine,  and  life  of  the  Evangelic  church; 
it  will  open  to  them  the  entrance  upon  a  God-fearing  life,  hi  which  they  may 
find  practical  experience  6f  the  course  by  which  God  leads  us  fixNU  sin  to  justi* 
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floatioD  by  faith,  whidi  worketh  by  love.  To  this  end,  the  whole  life  in  the 
seminary  must  be  brought  under  the  diflcipline  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit; 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  draw  from  the  fountain  of  grace,  and  the  com- 
munity must  exhibit  a  pattern  of  common  Chriiitian  life. 

3.  Lavouaoi. — ^The  future  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  in 
language  and  reading  in  the  elementary  school,  when  he  knows  how  to  handle 
rightly  the  spelling  and  reading  book.  Tlie  seminaries  hitherto  have  too  much 
neglected  to  teach  a  simple  method  of  learning  to  read.  Consequently,  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring,  perhtips  very  imperfectly,  what  might  be  attained 
in  months,  viz.,  the  meclianical  power  of  reading.  To  qualify  the  schoolmaster 
in  this  branch,  neither  theoretical  instruction  nor  yet  practice  in  the '  model 
school  will  alone  suffice;  but  it  will  be  uecensary  to  take  the  ^minarist  in  the 
lowest  class  through  a  course  of  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  teaching 
to  road,  which  practice  must  be  continued  till  the  right  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  each  pupil. 

Again,  in  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  it  is  not  enough  to  instruct  the  semi- 
narist prenerally  in  the  mode  of  interpreting ;  each  portion  and  passage  of  the 
reading  book,  authoritatiyely  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  province,  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  by  them  afterwards  treated 
in  the  elementary  school. 

In  connection  with  the  reading,  book  the  pupils  must  be  introduced  to 
Oerman  gnimmar,  keeping  in  view  always,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  they 
will  not  have  to  teach  again  in  the  scliuol. 

This  is  the  reading  course  for  the  third  class.  In  the  two  upper  classes  the 
object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  starting  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  lower  cla.<«s,  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  lan- 
guage as  is  necessary  for  the  level  of  culture,  proper  for  an  elementary  teacher, 
and  for  life  among  the  people*  To  acquire  a  good  and  correct  intonation  the 
best  metliod  is,  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  what  is  road.  The  ability  to  read 
difficult  passages  well  fonns  a  tolerably  correct  measure  for  judging  the  amount 
of  fbrmnl  education  possessed  by  the  seminarist  Wackemagels  reading  book 
may  be  taken,  and  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  made  from  it,  as- 
cending from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  to  their  substance  bearing 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pupils'  course.  .  These  passages 
must  be  worked  over  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  become  the 
learner's  own  property.  Teacher  and  pupil  have  here  the  fittest  opportunity 
to  apply  the  art  of  concentration  of  teaching.  Within  the  limits  of  these  pas- 
sages must  be  acquired  the  power  of  understanding  and  using  his  own  language 
BO  far  MS  it  is  requisite  for  the  elementary  muster,  without  any  theoretical  lea- 
sons  of  etymology,  prosody,  lexicology,  Ac.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
reading  book  may  be  afterwards  read  in  a  more  cursory  way,  without,  how- 
ever, neglecting  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  practice  the  reproduction  of 
that  which  has  been  read. 

The  written  exercises  for  the  lower  and  middle  class  must  be  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson ;  but  in  the  upper  class  they  may  consist  in  in- 
dependent reproduction  of  single  parts  out  of  other  parts  of  the  course,  or  in 
consideration  of  questions  which  concern  the  profession  of  teacher.  Here  also 
the  pupil  should  learn  the  written  forms  of  office  and  business  which  he  may 
have  afterwards  occasion  for. 

The  students  of  each  year  must  have  a  course  of  private  reading  pointed  out 
to  them,  of  which  they  shall  be  called  on  fVom  time  to  time  to  give  an  account 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  choice  of  books  for  this  purpose,  regard  must  be  had^ 
not  merely  to  the  student's  own  culture,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  may 
hereafb<T  exercise,  beyond  the  -limits  of  the  school,  upon  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  classical  literature  (of  Germany) 
must  be  prohibited  from  forming  any  part  of  this  private  course,  and  nothing 
must  be  admitted  into  it  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  promote  church  life. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  permissible  books. 

4.  HiSTOBT  AND  Gboorapht. — Both  these  branches  shall  start  (irom  a  com* 
men  point;  that  of  our  own  oountry.  General  history  is  useless  in  the  semi- 
Rary,  and  the  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  Gtorman  history,  with  especial 
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regard  to  that  of  Prussia  and  the  historv  of  the  provfaice.  Tt  mturt  be  oonsiderefl 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  school  teadier  to  inculcate  in  the  rising  goneratioii 
a  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  traditions  and  cliaracters  of  the  past  and  present 
along  with  respect  and  love  to  the  reigning  femily.  This  patriotic  species  of 
history  should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  tbeir 
mode  of  thinking,  for  which  purpose  the  days  of  patriotic  commemoration  ar^ 
to  be  put  prominently  forwani,  and  employed  as  points  of  departure.  The  stu- 
dent should  learn  the  best  specimens  of  popular  poetry ;  both  the  words  and 
tune ;  thus  making  their  instruction,  both  in  language  and  music,  8er\'iceab1e 
to  that  of  patriotic  history.  The  custom  already  adopted  in  some  seminaries, 
of  having  special  celebrations  of  memorial  days  for  events  in  our  national  ot 
ecc'lefliastical  year,  which  are  not  already  adopted  into  the  churcli  year,  is 
hereby  recommended  for  general  imitation.  The  following  days  might  be  so 
distinguished:*  18th  January,  18th  February,  18th  and  25th  June,  M  August, 
15tli,  i8th,  31  St  October,  and  10th  November,  leaving  other  days  for  particolitir 
provincial  commemorations  to  be  added.  The  oommemohition  may  Atly  cohsiat 
m  the  execution  of  appropriate  music ;  on  the  church  days  chaunting ;  addin|^ 
explanations  of  the  respective  events  commemorated. 

As  the  instruction  in  histofy  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  classes,  so  the  in- 
struction in  geography  shall  be  confined  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Then  follows  the  programme  of  the  geographical  cottnie. 

6.  Knowledge  of  Nature. — Natural  history  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  years'  classes  two  hours  per  week ;  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  or 
adopting  any  classification.  The  principal  indigenous  plants  and  unimals  shall 
be  brought  before  the  pupils  and  described  to  them.  In  botany  a  foundation 
for  further  future  study  shall  be  laid.  They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
principal  native  minerals  and  rocks.  A  popular  description  of  the  human  body 
shall  be  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  instruction  is  a  religious  disposition  and  tendency.  The  pupils  ought  to 
acquire  a  love  for  nature  and  natural  occupations.  A  practical  direction,  too, 
maj'  be  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  by  constant  reference  to  gardening, 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  In  the  third  year  the  students  may  advance 
to  natural  philosophy,  which  shall  always  be  treated  in  an  experimental  way, 
without  mathematical  formulse;  the  common  instruments,  machines,  and  me- 
chanical powers  may  be  explained  to  them,  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  GEOifBTRT. — The  latter  is  limited  to  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid,  their  properties  and  modes  of 
measuring  them,  without  anv  scientific  method  or  calculus.  Arithmetical  op- 
erations, with  three  places  of  figures,  are  to  be  practiced  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  follows:  In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  the  people's  school  van- 
ishes, on  the  one  hand,  all  the  lessons  in  the  theory  of  number  which  were  for- 
merly given,  and,  on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  multiplication  table.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  per- 
mitted as  a  separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the 
mechanism  of  the  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct 
fh)m  that  of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done 
as  little  as  possible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoided.  The  examples 
should  be  always  in  concrete  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  fh)m  the 
principle  of  concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried .  through  in  the 
requirements,  that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes, 
each  governed  by  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection;  nor  fractions 
be  made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower 
from  the  upper  class  in  arithmetic,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  (fealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  aU  the  operations,  fivctional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.  deometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 

*  It  mav  b«  necetMry  to  itate  the  ev«ati  for  which  thew  dajr*  V  fkiDOO* :  ISib  January,  1701, 
'Plnmia  becoim  a  kfnfdom ;  18th  February,  1540,  Luther  died ;  ISth  Jane,  1B15,  Battle  of  Belle 
Alliance;  3d  Auiust,  JT70,  Frederick  William  III.  bora;  IStb  October,  17W.  Kinf's  Birthday; 
18th  October,  1813,  Battle  of  Xjeipaig ;  Slit  October,  1517,  SofDniwiioa ;  KHh  November,  140, 
ZiUther  bom. 
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ifcmigh  we  find  it  aonietiines  teogfat  in  the  apper  danes  of  a  ftx-dass  tohool  Iq 
oonnectioii  with  deeigning. 

Wor  leaTe  to  90  into  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  proportioo,  decimalii  ex- 
traction of  roota,  not  for  application  in  the  school^  but  for  their  own  improfe- 
aient,  application  maj  be  made  to  the  proTincial  government 

1.  WRiTiNe  is  to  be  taaght  with  an  especial  view  to  acquiring  a  plaia  and 
flowing  hand,  and,  aeoondly.  to  learning  how  to  set  clear  copies  of  single  letters 
.  and  strokes  in  proper  succession  for  the  school.  The  copies  executed  bj  the 
pupils  are  to  be  at  once  exercises  in  caligrapliy  and  an  intellectual  discipline. 
The  method  of  teaching  to  write  is  to  be  learnt  along  with  the  praoiioe  hi 
writing. 

8.  Drawing  in  the  Seminary  must  not  go  beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the 
linear  representation  of  simple  objects. 

9.  Music  is  cultiyated  iu  the  seminary  (br  moral  and  church  objects.  The 
art  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  end.  The  field  of  instruction  liere  is  one 
of  deep  and  earnest  moral  purpose ;  in  great  measure  a  sacred  purpose.  The 
seminary  has  to  form,  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing  for  the  school,  but  the  or^ 
ganist  and  the  precentor  for  the  church. 

10.  Gymkastig.  11.  Gardrninu. — Instruction  in  gardening,  cultivation  of 
Aruit-trees,  silk,  Ac,  shall  be  given,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  every  seminary ;  but 
local  opportunities  will  determine  their  character. 

The  above  is  the  substance,  very  greatly  compressed,  of  a  document 
even  more  than  nsually  involved  in  vague  and  abstract  language.  It  re- 
lates only  to  the  three  years*  course  in  the  seminary,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  restrict  the  variety  and  ambitiousness  of  the  previous  sys- 
tem. How  far  even  the  limited  course  here  prescribed  cAn  be  carried 
out,  depends  necessarily  on  how  far  the  young  men,  at  their  admission  to 
the  seminary,  are  qualified  to  commence  the  course  here  described.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  ereater  part  of  them  come  so  raw  and  unculti- 
vated, that  thej  require  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  to  make  them 
fit  to  begin  their  training.  On  every  side  in  Prussia  are  heard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  prdparanden  ^  as  they  are 
called,  before  their  entry  at  the  seminary.  Yet  these  youths  have  all 
had  the  advantages  of  the  elementary  school,  generally  a  six-class  school, 
up  to  fourteen,  and  have  since  that  time  been  professing  to  prepare 
themselves  specially  for  entrance  at  the  seminary.  As  they  can  not  en- 
ter the  seminary  till  eighteen,  (in  Prussia,)  and  as  the  seminary  professes 
to  make  very  little  addition  to  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  mainly  to  practice  and  fix  what  has  been  there  learnt,  it  must 
excite  our  wonder,  what  have  these  youths  been  doing  in  the  interval 
between  leavine  school  and  applying  ror  admission  at  the  seminary,  that 
they  come  so  ill  prepared? 

The  principle  which  appears  to  govern  that  reform  of  the  North  Ger- 
man seminaries,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  eight  years,  or 
is  still  in  progress,  may  be  best  described  by  its  contrast  to  that  which  it 
has  supplant^.  The  aim  of  the  seminaries  in  the  last  generation  wss 
less  to  train  the  fiiture  schoolmaster  for  the  technical  work  of  teaching 
children  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  than  to  give 
him  a  complete  mental  culture.  The  old  seminary  was  a  university  on  a 
small  scale,  and  confined  to  a  particular  fiiculty  its  science  of  pddagogih. 
It  had  some  of  the  excellencies,  and  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  German 
university ;  it  had  its  elevated,  universal,  super-professional  aim,  and 
breadth  of  culture ;  it  had  also  its  defects  of  method ;  its  frittering  of  the 
matters  taught  into  so  many  abstract  branches,  erected  into  sciences,  and 
theoretically  lectured  upon,  not  taught  The  old  seminary  teacher  was 
a  professor,  who  gave  his  courses  of  logic,  Pddagogik,  Didaetik^  Me- 
thodik,  anthropology  or  psychology.  The  seminarists  were  students  who 
sat  listening  to  these  lofty  harangues,  and  writing  out  their  HefUn  fhAn 
them.    A  few  among  them  caught  from  him  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  aki 
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undefined  ambition  for  intellectual  self-deyelopment ;  meanwhile,  the 
great  mass  of  them  comprehended  little  of  all  they  heard,  and  went  away 
■  in  ignorance  of  the  rudiments,  while  the  technical  qualifications  for  their 
fiitirre  vocation  were  neglected  by  all.  A  master  so  turned  out  into  life 
was  not  only  not  qualified,  he  was  positively  unfitted,  for  his  duties.  He 
found  himself,  with  an  unsatisfied  intellectual  craving,  condemned  to  an 
inferior  social  position,  to  a  starving  salary,  without  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, and  bound  to  a  labor  which  he  despised.  Even  if  he  liked  teach- 
ing, his  wish  w'as  to  teach  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  began  to  lecture 
his  children  on  natural  science,  on  astronomy,  on  history  or  theology,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  Schiller,  according  to  his  taste.  Uis  dissatis&ction 
with  his  own  lot  in  life  begot  a  political  discontent  Though  he  dared 
not  utter  this,  he  felt  it  keenly.  The  agiUtions  of  1848-9  were  a 
"  schoolmasters*  revolution.**  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  if  this 
be  true  or  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  a  belief  is  generally  entertained, 
at  least  among  the  governments,  and  the  classes  connected  with  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  old  system  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger.  This  reaction  was  partly  one  of  purely  educa- 
tional theory,  partly  one  of  political  alarm.  A  sounder  educational  opin- 
ion proscribed  at  once  the  aim  and  the  method  hitherto  pursued.  The 
proper  aim  of  the  seminary  was  perceived  to  be,  not  to  educate  its  pupils 
as  men,'  but  to  train  them  as  schoolmasters.  The  forming  and  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding  were  here  entirely  out  of  place.  The  whole 
scientific  furniture  of  the  old  seminary  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Pd^o- 
gogik^  name  and  thing,  were  banished,  and  at  most,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  a  school  (SehulkuncUi)  was  retained  as  a  subject  of  lessons  for 
one  hour  per  week.  Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teachers, 
were  to  cease  as  science,  and  their  place  taken  by  ffeimatkskund^,  or  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  neighborhood.  The  vague  and 
aimless  **  history,  upon  which  so  much  time  had  been  hitherto  wasted* 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  manageable  **  history  of  our  fatherland,**  f.  e., 
of  Prussia  in  Prussian  seminaries,  of  Saxony  m  the  Saxon,  kc  The 
**  so-called  classical  literature  **  of  Germany  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
even  for  private  reading,  and  in  its  place  a  select  library,  chiefly  compi- 
lations of  modem  writers,  was  ordered  for  the  seminary.  Finally,  learn- 
ing b^  rote  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  formal  exercise  of  the  under- 
standmg;  and  instead  of  knowledge,  the  object  proposed  to  the  student 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  fecilities  which  the  children  were  to 
learn  ft*om  him. 

These  were  the  educational  principles  of  the  reform ;  of  the  political 
principles  involved  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak.  It  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves  as  in  that  of  the  existing 
social  order,  that  they  should  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  place  in  it 
The  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  intellectual  ambition  which 
the  old  seminary  fostered,  made  them  not  only  dangerous'  to  church  and 
state,  but  unhappy  in  their  confined  sphere  of  life.  The  young  teachers 
whom  the  seminaries  are  now  turning  out,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  them,  are  of  a  very  different  temper.  The  official  re- 
ports from  all  the  departments  concur  in  stating,  in  the  words  of  that  of 
Merseberg,  (March,  1858,)  tliat  *Hhe  former  eagerness  for  emancipation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  disappeared.**  The  older  teachers,  if 
they  retain  the  feeling,  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  it  A  spirit  of  sub- 
ordmation,  of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  acquieaoence  in  church 
authority,  is  now  prevalent  His  energy  has  perhaps  gone  with  it,  but 
at  an^  rate  his  restlessness  has  disappeared. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  exclusively  by  repressive  measures. 
Within  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
falaries  of  the  teachers* 
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Belgium,  m  at  present  constituted,  is  bounded  on  the  north  hj*  Holland, 
on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Kntrlish  Channel,  and  has  an  area  of  11,313  square  miles,  with  a  popala-' 
tion  (in  1863)  of  4,893,021  inhabitants.  It  was  established  tuf  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  in  1830,  and  according  to  the  charter  of  1831,  is  a  "consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy."  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Representativets  and  the  Senate. 
The  royal  succession  is  in  the  dire<?t  male  line,  in  the  order  of  primogeni- 
ture. The  executive  is  vested  in  six  departments,  (ministriSx,)  with  a  rei»- 
ponsible  minister  at  the  head  of  each.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  is 
professed  by  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium:  the  protestants, 
according  to  the  last  census,  numbering  less  than  13,000,  while  the  Jews 
number  scarcely  2,000.  But  the  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  opinions,  and  to.  modes  of  worship.  In  every  department 
of  industry,  Belgium  ranks  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  machinery  of  ail  kinds,  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  in  great  perfection. 

HISTORICAL   DRVRLOPMRXT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Jjong  before  the  christian  era,  the  nation  of  the  Belgians  had  given  its 
name  to  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  mentioned  in 
C»»ar*s  Commentaries.  What  was  called  Belgium  then,  comprised  all 
th(^  territory  between  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges  mountains,  the  Mama,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Ocean,  and  was  inhabited  by  twenty-four  difiercnt  nations 
or  tribes,  collectively  called  **  Belgians." 

Most  of  these  tribes  had  an  oligarchical  oi*  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  their  chief  occupation  was  the  chase,  and  war  was  their  delight. 
Tliey  also  had  their  religion  and  their  priests,  the  Druids,  who  formed  A 
distinct  class  of  society,  living  mostly  in  the  deepest  seclusion  of  the  for- 
ests, where  they  performed  the  mysterious  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  poetrj*.  They  were  not  only  the  priests,  poets, 
philosoi>hcrs,  physicians,  and  judges,  of  the  nation,  but  likewise  the  first 
educators  of  youth.  Ever}'  Druid  had  his  disciples,  his  scholars,  young 
men,  who  intended  to  become  members  of  the  sa(*red  order,  and  who  were 
instructed  not  only  in  the  religknis  rites,  bat  likewise  in  poetry,  rfaetorio, 
astronomy,  physics,  &c. 

The  most  ancient  druidieal  school,  according  to  Da  Banlary,  was  at 
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Bibracte,  (-1  u:un.)  Another  centre  of  educational  cfTorts  was  the  Grct»k 
Colony  at  MarsLlia,  (A/a/.te/Z/es,)  whiih  had  more  a  literary  than  a  relig- 
ious charaeter,  and  which  erected  numerous  branch-schools  throughout 
Gaul. 

After  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  by  the  Belgians,  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  the  whole  of  Gaul,  about  tlie  year  50  before  Christi  and 
during  tlie  five  centuries  they  occupied  the  country',  erected  many  schools 
for  the  propagation  of  tlieir  religion,  institutions,  and  language.  AV'e 
thus  find  in  the  fourth  ccntur}*,  inde|)endent  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Autun,  that  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  Gaul  had  educational 
establishments  of  various  kinds,  especially  at  Lyons,  which  was  the  litci^ 
ary  centre  of  Gaul,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Norbonne,  and  many  other 
places.  Among  these  schools,  some  ha<l  been  establifihefl  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  emperors,  others  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  themselves. 
There  were  also  numerous  free  schools. 

Hie  imperial  schools,  (audiloria,)  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  were  intended  for  the  higher  studies.  Tlie  pro- 
fessors were  exclusively  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  received  a  large 
salary.  The  students  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  prefect, 
and  a  very  strict  discipline  was  maintained.  In  a  code  of  laws  of  the 
year  870,  we  read:  '*  The  emperor  requires  of  every  student  a  certificate 
firom  the  magistrate  of  his  province,  and  that  his  name,  his  profession,  his 
residence,  be  inscribed  on  the  public  register.  He  recommends  that  the 
young  men  do  not  waste  their  time  in  theatres  and  plays,  and  that  their 
education  be  finished  at  the  completion  of  their  twentieth  year.  He  charges 
the  city  prefect  with  the  superintendence  of  the  students ;  this  magistrate 
has  fiill  authority  to  punish  the  idle  and  negligent,  and  to  draw  up  an  an* 
Bual  report." 

The  I^man  power,  which  had  for  a  century  been  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  was  at  last  completely  overthrown  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  in  486 ;  and  the  countries  now  called 
France  and  Belgium,  as  also  some  parts  of  western  Germany,  formed  one 
empire,  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

Christianity  had  already  taken  root  in  many  parts  of  this  dominion,  but 
without  any  legal  sanction.  Clovis,  however,  soon  afler  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  adopted  the  christian  religion ;  and  it  can  truly  be  said,  that 
when  he  and  three  tliousand  of  his  nobles  bent  the  knee  before  the  cross, 
in  the  cathedral  ot  Rheims,  on  Christmas-day,  and  were  bfiptised  by  St. 
Kemi,  they  determined  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  exchange  for  the 
moral  and  religious  faith  which  they  received,  they  placed  at  Uie  service 
of  Christianity,  all  the  strength  of  a  young  nation,  that  had  not  yet  been 
corrupted  by  the  depraved  morals  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
.  As  in  all  the  newly-christianized  countries,  the  education  of  youth 
fbrmc«l  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  clergy's  activity,  and 
with  every  new  church  and  monastery,  a  school  was  also  established. 
With  regard  to  these  schools,  Ozanam,  in  his  History  of  Christian  CivUi- 
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so/ion,  Mtys :  **  The  monasteries  of  this  time,  some  with  a  population  of 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  monks,  were  like  fortresses,  arresting  the 
incurnons  of  the  heathen  tribes;  they  were  immovable  colonies  iu  the 
midst  of  the  moving  population ;  they  were  schools  of  sacred  and  profane 
flcienoe,  as  well  as  ol*  industry  and  agriculture." 

The  successors  of  Clovis,  the  Merovingian  kings,  gradually  lost  their 
power,  and  in  752,  Pepin  sent  the  last  of  that  race,  Childerich  III.,  into  a 
convent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  declared  himself  king  of  the 
Franks.  He  was  the  first  of  the  famous  race  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  his 
son  was  Charlemagne,  who,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Carloman,  found 
himself  sole  ruler  of  the  vast  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  extending  from 
the  river  £idar  to  the  £bro  and  the  Tiber,  and  fix>m  the  ocean  to  the  river 
TheisB  in  Hungary. 

Charlemagne  not  only  conquered  all  these  countries  in  order  to  keep 
them  as  useful  vassals  in  case  of  war,  and  to  increase  his  fame,  wealth, 
and  power,  but  he  likewise  made  great  exertions  to  civilize  the  people  by 
giving  them  a  good  education.  Charles  himself  coounenced  to  study, 
when  already  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  thus^  set  his  whole  people 
a  good  example.  He  smrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  eminent 
learned  men,  such  as  Alcuin  and  Eginhard.  At  his  court  he  established 
the  so-called  palace^school,  (ecole  palatine^)  which  accompanied  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  served  as  a  seminary  and  a  model  for  the  many  schools 
which  at  his  command  were  founded  throughout  his  vast  empire.  He 
frequently  visited  the  schools  himself  and  personally  satisfied  himself  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  scholars. 

The  most  famous  schods  in  Belgium,  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
reigns,  were  those  at  Liege,  Lobbei,  and  Gemblouiu  They  were  destroyed, 
by  the  Normans,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  and  in  many 
cases  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  but  were  again  re-establinhed  about 
the  year  971,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  bishop  Notger.  The  Belgian 
provinces  at  that  period  formed  part  of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  three  portions 
into  which  the  empire  of  Chariemagne  had  been  divided,  at  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  among  his  three  grandsons. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Belgian  scIkx^  during  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centmriea,  was  their  extreme  orthodoxy ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  science  flourished  under  the  direction  of  bi^ops  Notger,  Durand^ 
Wazon,  and  others,  so  that  not  without  reason  this  period  has  been  called 
the  golden  age  of  the  Netherlands.  The  crowds  of  scholars  which  at 
that  time  flocked  to  the  school  at  Liege,  has  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
period,  been  compared  to  the  swarms  of  bee«  which  in  summer  hover 
round  the  blossoming  shrubs.  Liege  was  called  the  Athens  of  the  North, 
and  when  Wazon  died,  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb* 
stone:  *^  Ante  met  mtmdui  guam  suryai  Wago  ucundee" — (The  world 
will  die  before  a  second  Wazon  appears.) 

Other  very  famous  schools  existed  in  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Froud  and 
of  Saint  Hubert,  where  all  the  sciences  and  arts  were  tau^t;  special  atften- 
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attention  being  given  to  scuplturc,  painting,  and  muidc.  Hie  wilting 
done  on  parchment,  for  the  preparation  of  which  there  were  siK>eial  work- 
shops  in  ever}'  convent ;  wax  tableUs  and  the  bark  of  trees  were  also  em- 
ployed; tlie  price  of  books  was  of  course  ver}*  high.  Thus  we  ivad 
that  the  Counte88  GrecOa  d*Anjou  paid  for  one  copy  of  the  Homilies  of 
Ilainion  of  Halbi*rstadt,  two  himdn^d  !>heep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  as 
many  of  rye  and  millet,  and  a  numlxT  of  sable-skins. 

The  consequence  was,  tliat  most  of  the  instruction  was  given  orally, 
and  on  the  walls  were  fre<)uently  hung  up  great  parchments,  representing 
in  the  shape  of  a  tree  the  histor}-  and  genealogy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices,  &c.  Numerous  monks  were  emplo}'ed 
in  each  convent  in  copying  carefully  books  of  every  im.iginable  kind^  and 
libraries  were  formed,  small  if  compaivd  ^vitli  the  immense  collections  of 
books  to  be  found  in  our  great  cities,  but  of  the  grejitest  value  in  those 
ages,  since  they  formed  the  armories  from  which  nvw  weapons  were  con- 
stantly 8upplie<l  for  the  warfare  waged  against  darkness  and  ignorance. 
Each  cathedral-school  had  such  a  library,  very  appropriately  called  ^  anno- 
rium.*'  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Gembloux,  with  upwards 
of  one  hundn'd  and  fifty  volumes. 

For  a  long  time  Belgium  had  no  university  of  its  own,  and  all  who 
wished  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  university-education,  went  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  to  France.  The  organization  of  the  universities,  and 
particularly  that  of  Paris,  had  greatly  diminished  the  attendance  at  the 
cathedral  and  convent-schools,  and  thus  we  find,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  only  a  few  of  these  establishments  were  yet  in  operation.  The 
clergy  were  so  much  occupied  with  their  temporal  afiairs,  that  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  convents  began  to  disappear. 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  numerous  colleges, 
which  attracted  the  whole  of  the  lay  youth,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the 
ancient  schools,  and  especrially  to  the  convent-schools.  The  cathedral- 
schools  were  then  exclusively  reserved  for  the  instruction  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  for  the  mass  of  the  lay  population  the  so-called  **  chapter-schools  ** 
and  primary  schools,  (ecoles  chapitrales  and  ecolen  in/eriureSy)  were  founded. 

The  Lateran  council  of  1215  issued  the  following  decree:  ^As  the 
Church  of  God,  like  a  good  mother,  considers  it  her  duty  to  see  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  not  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
every  cathedral  is  to  hare  a  teacher  who  will  gratuitously  instruct  the  poor 
children."  This  decree  was  also  carried  out  in  Belgium,  where  about  tills 
time  we  find  the  following  schools :  ^  chapter-schools "  or  great  schools, 
chiefly  attended  by  the  children  of  the  burghers  and  well-to-do  trade»- 
men,  and  the  *'  primary  schools  "  or  little  schools,  for  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

In  sereral  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant 
and  the  county  of  Flanders,  the  supreme  authority  in  educational  matters 
belonged  to  the  Duke  or  Count,  and  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
each  school  was  in  the  hands  of  a  schoolmaster  nominated  either  by  the 
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sovereign  or  by  the  chapter.  At  the  head  of  the  <<  great  schools  "  there 
were  rectors.  The  rectors  and  schoolmasters  appointed  the  sub-rectors  for 
the  *'  little  schools."  The  administration  of  the  school  was  manased  sim- 
ultancously  by  the  chapter,  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  magistrate.  In 
the  country  districts  the  schools  were  mostly  kept  by  the  clergymen.  All 
these  regulations  apply  to  a  great  many  cases,  but  there  was  no  unifcnrm 
legislation ;  everything  depended  on  the  customs,  varying  in  each  province 
and  eai'h  town  or  village.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  feudal  lords  re- 
served to  themselves  all  authority  in  educational  matters,  which  led  to 
fre(|uent  disputes  with  the  clergy.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  "  little 
Hchools  *'  was  limited  to  elementary  knowledge  and  the  introduction  to 
Donatus,  whilst  in  the  *'  great  schools  "  it  comprised  morals,  granuuar,  and 
music. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1884)  Belgium  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Of  these,  Philip  the  Good 
especially  did  much  for  education  by  founding  new  schools  and  libraries. 
About  this  tims,  also,  there  flourished  in  Belgium,  the  so-called  ^  chambers 
of  rhetoric,"  (chambres  de  rhS.'oriqfjte,)  whose  members  belonging  mostly  to 
the  burghera  and  artisans,  practised  declamation  and  cultivated  poetry. 
The  names  of  most  oi  these  institutions  indicated  their  poetical  character. 
The  most  ancient  of  them  called  itself  **  the  book,"  another  one  was  called 
**  the  corn-flower,"  **  the  violet,"  "  the  fleur  de  lys."  The  two  last  men- 
tioned united  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  name, 
**  the  gariand  of  Mary."  Similar  institutions  were  found  in  all  the  Bel- 
gian cities ;  they  organized  amongst  themselves  public  festivals,  consisting 
of  dramatic  representations  and  dialogues,  generally  on  religious  subjects, 
such  as,  "  The  first  joy  of  Mary,"  **  The  play  of  the  holy  sacrament,"  &0., 
but  also  with  titles  such  as,  *'  How  one  can  meet  joyously  and  part  in 
friendship. '  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  festivals  were  the  commencement 
of  dramatic  art,  but  they  likewise  had  a  certain  influence  on  manners, 
and  stimulated  the  intellectual  taste.  There  were  also  questions  given  to 
be  answered  by  competitive  discourses.  Among  these  questions  we  find 
the  following :  "  Why  does  peace,  though  90  ardently  desired,  delay  its  a/>- 
pearance  V*  **  What  ought  to  be  the  greatest  consolation  of  a  dying  man  V* 
**  Which  is  better f  peace  or  toar  V*  The  society  which  gained  the  prize, 
had  the  right  to  propose  another  question  in  its  turn.  The  prizes  gen- 
erally consisted  of  silver  cups.  Often  there  were  two  prizes  given,  one 
for  a  French  discourse,  and  another  for  a  Flemish  one.  On  account 
of  their  usefulness  these  societies  enjoyed  certain  advantages  and  special 
privileges.  Thus  they  received  on  certain  days  a  subsidy  from  the  mag- 
istrate. They  frequently  acted  as  the  mouth-piece  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  a  bold  and  spirited  manner  subjected  the  measures  of  the  government 
to  a  bitter  criticism,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  finally  suppressed. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  occupied  the  country  for  about  a  century,  and 
during  their  rule  the  famous  University  of  Louvain  was  founded,  (in  142G,) 
which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  wide-fpread  reputatioD,  and  WM  attended 
by  6,000  students,  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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During  the  fifleenth  century,  so  rich  in  new  inventions  and  discoveries, 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  made  great  progress  in  all  the  branches  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  revived,  and 
just  at  that  time  Gutenbeng  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  indefi- 
nitely the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  learning. 
This  did  not  remsdn  without  influence  on  Belgium,  and  it  Ts  a  noteworthy- 
fact,  that  here  were  not  only  found  learned  men,  whose  names  shed  an  im- 
mortal lustre  on  the  country  that  produced  them,  but  that  education  was  not, 
as  in  most  other  European  countries,  confined  to  the  rich  and  the  noble,  but 
that  even  the  poorest  could  share  in  its  benefits.  Elementxuy  schools  for 
all  classes  of  society  were  numerous,  excellent,  and  well-conducted,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  who  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  while  in  the  cities  many 
were  to  be  found  who  could  speak  two  or  three  languages. 

From  the  dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands  passed 
into  that  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  through  his  wife  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  inherited  all  these  countries.  His  grandson  was  Charles  Y., 
bom  at  Ghent  in  the  year  1500,  who  was  declared  of  age  in  1516,  and 
thus  found  himself,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  king  of  Spain,  Naples, 
Sicily,  the  two  Indias,  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  three  years 
later,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  brightest 
gem  in  his  crown  was  without  doubt  the  Netherlands;  here  were  large 
and  populous  cities,  centers  of  European  commerce  and  manufactures; 
here  arts  and  sciences  fiourished,  so  as  to  rival  even  the  famous  court 
of  the  Mediceans  at  Florence.  The  contemporary  writers  cannot  speak 
highly  enough  of  the  immense  wealth  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Neth- 
erlands at  this  time.  The  innate  liberal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  naturally 
prompted  them  soon  to  embrace  the  new  religious  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus ; 
and  in  s])ite  of  all  ordinances  against  the  new  doctrines,  they  soon  found 
their  way  into  most  of  the  schools  of  the  countr}%  but  whilst  in  the  north- 
em  provinces,  (at  present  Holland,)  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
took  firm  root,  in  the  southern  provinces,  (Belgium,)  political  liberty  was 
placed  in  the  foreground. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  no  very  violent  means  were  employed 
to  check  this  growing  spirit  of  independence,  because  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  so  much  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  German  and  Italian 
provinces,  and  by  various  foreign  wars.  The  liberty  of  teaching,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  existed,  was  entirely  taken  away,  and  teachers  were 
henceforth  required  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  their 
town,'  stating  their  good  character,  their  orthodoxy,  and  their  fidelit}'  to 
the  Roman  religion.  The  number  of  schools  and  scholars  consequently 
diminished  rapidly.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  period  says :  ''  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  examine  the  books  that  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  bigoted  exercises  which  they  had  to  go  through,  to  find 
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the  cause,  why  a  people,  that  once  ranked  firs^  amongst  the  civilized  nar 
tions,  was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  ignorance."  This  reaction  against 
all  intellectual  development  in  the  lower  classes,  soon  bore  its  fruits ;  half 
a  century  sufficed  to  destroy  the  edifice  built  up  by  many  generations.  On 
the  25th  October,  1655,  Charles  the  Fifth,  tired  of  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  an  imperial  crown,  publicly  abdicated  at  Brussels,  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  and  retired  to  the  Spanish  convent  of  St.  Juste. 

Philip  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Spain,  had  no  love  for  the  Bel- 
gians, and  this  absence  of  affection  was  mutual.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  had  become  most  intolerant  in  his  religious  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  despotic  monarch,  endowed  with  a  sombre  character  and  a  thoroughly 
Spanish  pride,  which  led  him  to  despise  everything  foreign,  and  every  new 
and  reformatory  measure.  In  the  most  cruel  manner  the  political  and  relig- 
ious liberties  of  the  Belgians  were  oppressed.  Long  and  sanguinary  was 
the  war  waged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  against  their  foreign  op- 
pressors, which  was  finally  ended  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  title  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  whilst  in  the  southern  portion  the  Spaniards  maintained  them- 
selves. 

The  result  of  these  long  wars,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Belgium,  may  well  be  imagined ;  and  more  than  in  any  other  s]^re  it 
showed  itself  in  that  of  education,  which  was  placed  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  cleigy.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  common  people,  though  the  evil  influence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  also  showed  itself  to  some  extent  at  the  higher  schools  and  the  uni* 
versities.  Elementary  instruction  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  prayers 
and  the  little  catechism.  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  schools  was 
made  obligatory  for  children  and  servants,  and  a  dereliction  from  this 
rule  was  punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

For  a  short  time  Belgium  formed  an  independent  Duchy,  under  the  rule 
of  Archduke  Albert  and  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  but  as 
they  had  no  children,  the  country  again  reverted  to  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  frequent  wars  between  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  Belgium  was  generally  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  in  most 
cases,  peace  was  concluded  at  Belgium's  expense. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
again  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  a  mild  government,  and  consequent 
state  of  prosperity.  The  brightest  period  of  the  Austrian  rule,  was  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  thrcne  in  1740. 
This  noble-minded  woman  devoted  her  attention,  above  ever}-tliing  else,  to 
the  education  of  the  people,*  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  University  of  Louvain  was  com- 
pletely reorganized,  and  in  order  to  give  a  national  character  to  sape- 

*  For  a  brief  notice  of  tb«  educational  work  of  the  Smprees  Marl*  Thimi,  lee 
Otrman  BduetUiam,  tad  Bekott  Cbdet  ^  diffentu  tmrntrm* 
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rior  education,  every  young  Belgian  who  wished  to  study  at  a  university, 
was  hy  law  obliged  to  attend,  at  least  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
university  of  his  native  country,  and  not  to  go  abroad. 

The  government  which  Belgium  had  had  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
fearing  that  a  general  system  of  public  education  would  strengthen  the  in- 
nate spirit  of  liberty  and  love  of  independence  of  the  Belgians,  had  done 
as  little  for  education  as  they  possibly  could ;  this  great  task  was,  therefore, 
reserved  for  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  As  regards  secondary  instruc- 
tion, it  was  not  only  reorganized,  but  completely  created  anew.  One  of 
the  first  measures  taken  wais  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  This  measure,  though 
very  beneficial  in  many  respects,  occasioned  a  considerable  void  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  The  government  now  wrote  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  cities  and  provinces,  and  to  the  clerical  authorities,  to 
contribute  towards  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  by  communicating 
iheir  views  on  the  subject,  and  by  recommending  suitable  candidates  for 
the  vacant  places.  In  the  cii^ular  issued  by  the  Empress,  she  says,  '*  that 
on  account  of  the  solicitude  she  felt  for  all  her  subjects,  she  would  not 
only  try  to  provide  abundantly  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium,  but  also  to  perfect  the  system  of  education  and 
bring  about  a  return  of  those  happy  times,  when  there  was  no  lack  of  ex- 
oellent  teachers,  and  sciences  and  literature  were  cultivated  with  an  almost 
universal  emulation  and  success. 

A  royal  '*  Board  of  Studies,"  (commission  royale  des  etudes^)  was  estab- 
Ushed  at  Brussels.  Its  first  work  was  to  found,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury,  establishments  called  Theresian  Colleges,  in  the  different 
centers  of  population,  and  considerable  sums  were  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  colleges.  All  these  institutions  were  placed  und(nr 
the  superintendence  of  the  bishops  and  magistrates,  the  supreme  authority 
being  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  appointed  all  the 
durectors  and  professors.  The  vacancies  were  publicly  announced,  and 
candidates  had  to  pass  a  competitive  examination,  the  results  of  which 
exposed  the  profound  ignorance  of  a  lai^e  number  of  the  candidates, 
though  they  had  graduated  and  obtained  degrees. 

The  Board  also  turned  its  attention  to  the  editions  of  the  classics.  Here 
also  great  reforms  had  to  be  made,  and  immense  gaps  to  be  filled ;  but 
this  long,  laborious  and  delicate  task  was  performed  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy zeal  and  devotedness ;  most  of  the  books  were  republished  on  a 
uniform  plan  and  cleared  of  the  mass  of  absurdities,  wrong  principles,  andl 
puerile  definitions,  with  which  they  abounded ;  the  new  editions  were  of  1 1 
a  more  convenient  size,  and  much  less  expensive  than  the  old.  The  list 
of  these  works  was  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  various  colleges,  with  the 
express  injunction,  not  to  use  any  other  books. 

In  order  to  give  durability  to  the  reforms  introduced,  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  a  programme  of  the  course  of  studies  was  published, 
which,  according  to  competent  judges,  show  the  wisdom  and  the  liberal 
views  of  the  government.    By  the  first,  all  corporal  punishments  were 
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forbidden  in  the  schools,  and  by  the  second,  the  range  of  studies  was  con- 
siderably extended.  The  zeal  of  the  pupils  and  professors  was  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  public  examinations,  in  place  of  the  former  useless  theatrical  rep- 
resentations, and  whilst  modifying  the  system  of  punishments,  a  scale  of 
suitable  rewards  was  also  established.  Tlie  scholar  who  gained  a  prize 
was  publicly  decorated  with  a  silver  medal,  on  which  the  image  of  Maria 
Theresa  was  engraved.  There  was  a  special  order  regulating  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  language,  Flemish,  French,  and  German,  according  to 
the  dilFerent  provinces.  In  order  finally  to  facilitate  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  studies,  the  number  of  arbitrary  holidays,  which  had  been  very 
large,  was  greatly  reduced. 

Maria  Theresa  reigned  forty-one  years,  and  great  and  universal  was  the 
sorrow  of  the  Belgians,  when  they  learned  her  death.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels,  a  magnificent  funeral  service  was  held,  and 
prea(*hers,  authors,  and  poets,  emulated  each  other  in  celebrating  her 
memory.  The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  had  revived  all  the  sources  of  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  progress,  and  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  had 
been  inaugurated  in  Belgium,  when  Joseph  II.,  her  son,  ascended  the 
throne.  This  young  monarch,  unfortunately,  did  not  introduce  into  the 
reformatory  measiu*es,  which  for  a  long  time  he  had  contemplated,  in 
church  and  state,  the  foresight  and  moderation  which  had  characterized 
those  of  the  Empress.  This  was  at  first  less  the  case  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, lie  issued  an  order,  that  all  children  of  soldiers  should  be  gratu- 
itously instructed,  and  by  contributions  and  otherwise,  encouraged  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes.  A  royal  "  Committee  of  Studies  **  was 
ap})ointed,  which  had  to  examine  the  various  schools  and  their  systems, 
and  report  on  them.  The  chief  result  was  the  establishment  of  two  nor- 
mal schools,  one  in  Brussels  anid  one  in  Luxemburg.  Many  other  reforms 
were  contemplated,  and  partly  orders  given  to  execute  them.  The  great 
mistake  of  Joseph  II.,  however,  was,  tliat  he  wanted  to  govern  all  the 
states  of  his  vast  empire  according  to  uniform  laws,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  difllerence  of  manners  and  customs.  He  took  from  the  pro- 
vincial parliament  the  right  to  vote  subsidies,  and,  by  the  celebrated  edicts 
of  1 786  and  1 787,  brought  things  to  a  climax.  Tlie  c  diet  of  1 786  established 
a  general  seminary  at  Lou  vain,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Luxemburg, 
and  obliged  all  young  men  who  intended  to  enter  a  religious  order,  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  these  institutions.  The  edicts  of  1787  changed  entirtly 
the  whole  administrative,  political,  and  judiciary  organization  of  the  coun- 
try. These  measures  at  last  roused  the  whole  nation ;  an  army  was  col- 
lected and  the  Austrians  defeated  at  Tumhout  and  Ghent,  and  January  11, 
17b9,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  Jo8t»,ph  II.,  in  1790,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  and  soon  spread  its  influence  to  this  country;  and  on  the  Ist  October, 
1795,  afler  having  for  several  years  formed  the  battleground  for  the  con- 
tending armies  of  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  Belgium  was  united 
to  France  by  a  decree  of  the  2^ational  Convention.    Liberty  of  teaching 
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was  now  of  conrse  fully  guaranteed,  and  many  schoolB  were  established 
after  the  French  model,  and  many  crude  plans  of  changing  the  system  of 
education  were  contemplated,  but  soon  overthrown  again  by  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  new  Republic,  which  during  the  last 
years  of  its  existence  was  only  a  republic  in  name. 

In  the  year  1804,  this  unsatisfactory  state  was  brought  to  an  end,  when 
Kapoleon  Bonaparte  crowned  himself  Emperor  of  the  French  and  succes- 
aor  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  Bel- 
gium formed  a  province  of  the  now  empire,  and  its  system  of  education 
was  completely  remodeled  on  the  French  imperial  plan. 

In  1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Belgium  was  again  united  to  Hollrjid. 
Societies  were  formed  at  that  time  to  encourage  public  elementary  instruc- 
tion. These  societies  not  only  encouraged  and  aided  primary  schools, 
but  also  adult  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  establishing  the  ^^ecoles  gardiennea"  institutions  destined  for  children 
of  the  tenderest  age.  In  1817  a  normal  school  was  established  at  Liege, 
whose  graduates  helped  to  break  up  the  antiquated  routine  of  the  country 
schools,  and  replace  it  by  rational  and  pleasing  methods  of  instruction.  In 
1822  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  schools,  who  were  not  authorizad  by  a 
central  board  of  examination.  A  thorough  system  of  inspection,  reports, 
and  full  publicity,  was  instituted. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the.  political  course  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  during  its  supremacy  that  public 
primary  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  were  established  in  Belgium.  From 
1817  to  1828,  there  had  been  built  or  repaired  1,146  school-houses,  and 
6G8  teachers'  dwellings;  1,977  male  and  1G8  female  teachers  had  been 
examined  and  had  received  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  public  schools  had  increased  from  153,000  to  248,000.  In 
the  ye.ar  1830  the  number  of  schools  was  4,04  G,  and  the  number  of  schol- 
ars 293,000,  (157,000  boys  and  13G,000  girls.) 

With  regard  to  educational  efforts  and  results,  Belgium  certainly  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Dutch  government.  Political  reasons,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  by  which  Belgium  was  finally  separated 
fh)m  Holland,  and  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  great  powers  of 
J  Europe,  as  an  independent  country.  Afler  various  changes,  the  law  of 
/  1842  was  finally  adopted,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of 
public  instruction  in  Belgium.  We  will  give  the  condition  of  the  system 
in  1850,  and  in  1868. 

OUTUNK  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  1860. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium  in  1850,  was  as  follows: 
(1.)     Primary  schools,  including  day  S(;hools  for  children  of  the  usual 
school  age  in  other  countries,  infant   schools  or  asylums,  and   Sunday 
schools  and  evening  schools  for  adults  whose  early  education  has  been 
neglected. 

(2.)     Superior  primary  or  high  schools,  in  all  the  large  towns. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  DENMARK. 


BISTORT — AREA — POPULATION. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  old  sagas,  is 
almost  entirely  mythical.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is  that  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Goths,  calling  themselves  Danes  or  Normans,  who  through  their 
plundering  expeditions  became  the  terror  of  all  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Europe.  They  formed  a  number  of  small  governments,  which 
were  first  united  into  one  by  king  Gorm  the  Old  (died  in  986  A.  D.,)  who 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  965,  his  son 
Harald  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  soon  introduced 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  power  of  the  Danish  kings  grad 
ually  extended  to  other  countries,  and  reached  its  greatest  height  under 
Canute  (Knud)  the  Great  (1024«)  who  ruled  over  England,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Southern  Sweden.  England,  however,  soon  regained  its 
independence,  and  numerous  civil  wars  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom.  Another  brilliant  period  was  the  reign  of  Valdemar  I  (1157- 
1182)  and  Valdemar  II  (1201-1241,)  who  conquered  Mecklenburg,  Hol- 
stein,  Pomerania,  and  all  the  present  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  This 
period^  however,  was  very  brief.  Worthless  kings  followed,  civil  wars 
broke  out,  and  almost  the  whole  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Count  Ger- 
hard of  Holstoin.  It  seemed  as  if  Denmark's  last  hour  had  come ;  but 
in  the  person  of  the  Jutland  knight,  Niels  Ebbesen,  the  most  popular 
hero  of  Danish  history,  there  arose  a  liberator  who  killed  Gerhard  and 
expelled  the  foreigners. 

In  1397,  Queen  Margaret  concluded  the  so-called  Calmar  union,  uni- 
ting Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
During  the  reign  of  Christian  III,  the  doctrines  of  Luther^s  Reformation 
found  their  way  to  Denmark,  and  were  soon  introduced  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  1660,  Denmark  lost  Southern  Sweden,  which  was 
ceded  to  Sweden;  in  1814,  Norway  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  and 
afi«r  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  three 
Duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  were  ceded  to  Prussia, 
thus  reducing  the  area  of  the  kingdom  to  14.563  English  square  miles 
(exclusive  of  Iceland,  the  Fseroer,  and  the  Colonies,)  with  a  population 
of  about  1,800,000. 

The  present  coubtitution  of  Denmark,  embodied  in  the  charter  of  June 
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5,  1849,  and  revised  in  September,  1865,  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in 
Europe.  Through  its  benelicial  influence  the  consequences  of  the  la^t 
disastrous  wars  are  scarcely  felt,  the  finances  are  in  a  sound  condition, 
the  rich  resources  of  the  country  are  more  and  more  developed,  and  ed- 
ucation, science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  are  flourishing  to  a  degree 
which  might  well  put  to  shame  many  a  larger  country. 

BISTORTCAL  DEVELOPIIEKT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOK. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  there  was  no  regular  system  of  public  in? 
struction,  although  there  was  no  want  of  schools,  not  only  in  all  the  con- 
vents, but  likewise  in  the  larger  towns.  As  early  as  the  12th  century, 
mention  is  made  of  schools  in  Lund  and  Viborg.  During  the  18th  cen- 
tury, thoy  were  founded  in  Odense  and  Ribe,  and  in  the  year  1340  in 
Copenhagen.  These  schools  were  called  **  Latin  schools,'*  but  were  by 
no  means  restricted  to  young  m^n  who  wished  to  follow  a  clerical  career. 
For  Latin  in  those  days  was  the  indispensable  language  for  all  higher 
trades,  and  these  schools  consequently  served  both  as  gymnasia  and  as 
real-schools.  It  seems,  however,  that  besides  these  schools,  there  were 
other  schools  in  some  of  the  towns,  as  there  is  a  church-ordinance  from 
the  times  of  the  Reformation,  ordering  that  all  such  schools  shall  be 
abolished  and  the  children  placed  in  the  Latin  schools ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try there  were  certainly  no  schools  whatever. 

The  Church-reform trs  devoted  much  attention  to  education.  The 
higher  schools  in  the  towns  were  reorganized  and  well  endowed,  and  ft 
lower  grade  of  Latin  schools  were  instituted  in  all  towns,  correspond- 
ing to  the  burgher-schools  of  a  later  day,  and  which  the  children  from 
the  country  were  allowed  to  attend.  Besides  these  schools,  which  were 
under  (he  supervision  of  the  clergy,  there  were  in  the  chief  towns  "  writ- 
ing-schools "  {Shriteskoler^)  for  boys  and  girls  and  others,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  learn  Latin,  under  the  care  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
/""in  1683,  the  custom  of  employing  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of- the 

/  Latin  school  to  act  as  sextons,  was  al>oliRhed,  and  special  sextons  were 
appointed,  with  a  fixed  salary,  who  lived  near  the  church.  Students  of 
theology  had  the  preference  for  these  places,  and  one  of  their  chief  du- 
ties was  to  give  instruction  in  religion  to  the  school  children  once  a  week. 
This  instruction,  according  to  tho  old  Danish  church-historian  Pontop- 
pidan,  *'  consisted  in  the  sexton's  gathering  the  youth  of  the  parish  once 

,  a  week  at  one  of  the  largest  residences,  where  they  repeated  the  cate- 
chism after  him  till  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the  whole  was  wound  up 

f-  with  a  good  hearty  meal,  and  plenty  to  drink.'' 

I  Early  in  the  1 8th  century,  various  efforts  were  made  to  improve  public 
instruction,  chiefly  in  the  towns.  Under  the  lead  of  Magister  F.  Thes- 
trup,  who  began  his  career  in  Copenhagen  in  1702,  and  who  died  as 
bishop  in  Aalborg,  six  parish-schools  were  established  in  Copenhagen. 
But  even  in  the  country,  some  of  the  more  enlightened  noblemen  and 
landed  proprietors  oommenoed  about  this  time  to  establish  schools  at 
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their  own  expense,  and  obliged  their  tenants  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  After  the  peace  of  Fredericksborg  (1720,)  which  brought  to  an 
end  a  long  period  of  wars,  Frederick  IV  found  time  and  resources  for 
internal  improvements  and  education.  He  ordered  the  erection  on  the 
royal  domains  of  two  hundred  and  forty  school  houses,  each  containing 
a  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  with  a  room  for  the  school.  These  houses 
were  so  well  built,  that  most  of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  By 
a  decree  of  March,  1721,  regulations  for  the  internal  organization  of  these 
schools  were  given  and  the  salary  of  teachers  fixed.  The  obligatory 
^8tudi§8_Jircre. simply  religiQJiand_r.$^D45,J)ut  if  the  parents  desired  it, 
children  were  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  which  a  small 
extra  sum  was  paid,  mainly  to  buy  writing  materials.  Children  were 
required  to  attend  school  from  their  fifth  to  their  eighth  year,  every  day 
for  five  or  six  hours ;  and  from  their  eighth  year  only  half  a  day.  All 
private  schools  were  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  clergyman. 

These  measures  did  not  institute  a  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  the  king  did  not  act  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  State,  but  as 
a  private  landed  proprietor ;  but  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  landed  proprietors,  who  established  similar  schools  on  their  posses- 
sions. 

Chnstian  VI  (1780-1746)  first  introduced  a  general  system  of  public 
instruction.  By  a  decree  of  January  28,  1739,  it  was  ordained  that 
schools  be  established  in  every  village,  except  that  several  small  villages 
might  have  one  in  common.  The  schoolmaster  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  clergyman  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  and  must  be  found  qual- 
ified to  impart  instruction  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
All  parents  were  obliged  to  sen^  their  children  to  school  from  their  fifth 
or  sixth  year.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop.  In  every  parish-school,  a  revenue  was 
created,  to  be  increased. by  collections,  fines,  gifis,  and  a  fixed  school-tax. 
The  money  was  applied  first  to  buying  text-books  and  writing- material, 
and  then  to  the  teacher^s  salary.  If  this  was  not  sufiBcient,  the  remain- 
der was  raised  by  a  reassessment  on  the  whole  diocese.  The  minimum 
salary  was  fixed  at  twelve  rix-doUars  per  annum,  besides  free  fuel,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  corn,  and  hay  for  two  cows.  The  schoolmaster  was 
authorized  to  take  an  entrance-fee  of  four  skillings  from  every  child,  and 
two  skillings  per  week  from  the  children  of  parents  able  to  pay.  During 
the  same  year  (1739)  about  thirty  Latin  schools  in  the  smaller  towns 
were  abolished  and  their  property  used  for  improving  the  common  Dan- 
ish schools.  These  measures  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  nobility 
and  the  landed  proprietors,  and  in  many  cases  they  could  not  be  carried 
out;  and  in  the  year  following  (April,  1740)  a  new  decree  was  promul- 
gated, leaving  it  entirely  with  the  landed  proprietors  to  decide  what  kind 
and  how  many  schools  should  be  established  on  their  property,  and  to 
fix  the  teachcr*s  salary.  The  additional  tax  on  the  whole  diocese  was 
abolished.    Each  school  was  authorized  to  have  its  own  district  fund,  to 
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be  managed  by  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietor.    The  consequence  wis 
that  in  many  places  the  salaries  were  very  small,  and  that  discarded 
ibotmen,  old  soldiers,  shoemakers  and  tailors  filled  most  of  the  teachers' 
places.    This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Lhe  French  RevolutioB^t-lTdO  made  its  influence  ft  It  in  Denmark ; 
more  liberal  ideasgained  ground,  and  Frederick  VI  (regent  since  1784, 
king  1808-1839)  was  the  first  to  welcome  and  apply  them  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.     In  1789,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  adminihtcr  the 
schools  and  draw  up  a  plan  for  their  improvement.    This  committee  sub- 
mitted, July  29,  1814,  a  new  school-law,  which  was- promulgated,  and  in 
its  main  features  is  in  force  at  the  present  day.    In  the  country,  in  every 
neighborhood,  elementary  schools,  each  of  two  classes,  were  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  wherever  a  village  was  too  poor  to  maintain  a  teacher  alone,  the 
children  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  school ;  and  where  a  village  was 
too  large,  a  second  school  was  to  be  instituted.     In  every  town  an  ele- 
/      mentary  burgher-school  was  to  be  established,  and  wherever  it  was  pos- 
/       sible,  also  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  as  well  as  evening-clai^ses  for 
/        adults  and  for  female  industries.   Jo  supply  qualified  teachers,  Semiua- 
I        ries  were  established,  the  first  in  1791  at  lonstrup.  In  Zealand ;  and 
afterwards  four  more  were  erected,  at  Skaarup  in  Fyen,  at  Lyugby,  Ra- 
num  and  Jellingc,  in  Jutland.     The  attendance  at  school  was  made 
strictly  obligatory,  for  the  king  wished  **  that  in  future  there  should'  not 
be  a  single  human  being  in  Denmark  without  religious  knowledge,  and  who 
<^        could  not  read  a  book,  write  a  letter,  and  have  some  skill  in  arithmetic.'* 
^  In  1819,  the  monitorial  on  Lancastrian  method  was  introduced  into  the 

military  school  in  Copenhagen  by  a  young  officer,  Abrahamson,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  it  in  France.  The  king  took  great  interest  in 
the  experiment,  and  in  1822  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  was 
recommended  for  all  elementary  schools.  The  system  was  assailed  by 
Diesterweg,  and  gradually  fell  into  disuse  or  was  greatly  modified.  In 
1828,  the  subject  of  physical  training  was  discussed,  and  soon  after 
gymnastics  were  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  one 
of  the  regular  branches  of  instrnction.  By  a  royal  ordinance  of  1888, 
higher  burgher-schools  were  to  be  established  in  all  the  towns ;  this 
measure  was  gradually  carried  out,  and  in  1850  there  were,  in  forty -five 
out  of  the  sixty-five  towns  of  the  kingdom,  schools  of  this  grade,  besides 
the  already  existing  elementary  burgher-schools.  Some  years  later,  sev- 
eral of  the  high-schools  (gymnasia)  were  changed  into  higher  real- 
schools  ;  this  was  done  at  Nyborg,  Slagelse,  Nakskow,  Vordingborg,  and 
Helsingdr.  Besides  these,  a  higher  real-school  was  established  at  Aar- 
haus.  Some  slight  modifications,  specially  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  were  made  in  1856. 
'  The  fii-st  decade  of  the  19th  century  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  inner 

history  of  Denmark.  Out  of  the  political  misfortunes  of  the  country  a 
strong  national  feeling  was  born,  which  manifested  itself  first  in  poetry. 
Oehlenschlaeger,  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  Danish  poets,  first 
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drew  his  inspiration  fh>iii  the  glorious  memories  of  the  {>ast  tnd  from  the 
aocient  sagas.  A  host  of  others  in  all  departments  of  literature  fol- 
lowed ;  a  national  school  of  art  developed  itself,  as  well  in  painting  and 
sculpture  as  in  music.  The  national  feeling  was  wrought  up  to  the  bigh> 
est  point  by  the  first  war  with  Germany  (1848-1850,)  and  the  last  disas- 
trous war  in  1864  has  not  diminished  its  intensity.  This  whole  move- 
ment could  not  remain  without  influence  on  the  schools  and  education 
of  youth.  Instruction  in  the  history  and  geography  of  the  North  (ape^ 
cially  Denmark^  as  well  as  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  was  introduced  into 
all  the  schools;  numerous  libraries,  chiefly  devoted  to  national  literature, 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  and  under  the  name  of  '^  peasant 
high-schools ''  {bondehoisholer  or  folhehoulcoler^)  courses  of  lectures  on 
history  and  literature  were  instituted  at  various  places.  At  present  the 
national  feeling,  particularly  in  the  common  sch€K>ls,  is  frequently  coup- 
led with  an  intense  hatred  of  every  thing  German  or  rather  Prussian ; 
but  as  years  roll  on,  time  will  exercise  its  mellowing  influence,  the  old 
strifes  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  two  nations  will  learn  to  know  and  re- 
spect each  other  better.  A  great  advance  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1869,  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Archseological  Congress,  when  two 
hundred  savants  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  amongst  them  many  from 
Germany,  assembled  in  Copenhagen;  and  all  departed  with  an  expression 
of  the  kindliest  feelings  for  Denmark  and  with  clearer  views  of  her  na- 
tional peculiarities,  her  political  institutions,  her  literature  and  art,  than 
had  ever  before  been  entertained. 

PRESENT  STSTEM  OF  PUBUO  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Primary  Schools, 

The  general  supervision  of  primary  schools  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  The  whole  country  is  divided 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  into  seven  dioceses,  each  with  a  bishop  at  the 
head,  who  also  superintends  the  educational  matters.  He  appoints  all 
teachers  in  the  country,  whilst  the  teachers  in  the  towns  arc  appointed 
by  the  school-board  of  the  **am^"  (subdivision  of  the  diocese.)  The 
head-master  of  the  elementary  town-schools  is  appointed  by  the  king. 

The  school-districts,  each  with  its  district  school-board,  are  arranged 
as  far  as  practicable  so  that  no  child  has  to  walk  further  than  one- fourth 
of  a  Danish  mile  to  school ;  where  the  farm-houses  are  very  much  scat- 
tered, the  school  is  to  be  itinerant ;  that  is,  the  schoolmaster  has  a  fixed 
place  of  residence,  but  several  school-rooms  are  provided  in  dififerent 
parts  of  his  district,  at  each  of  which  he  gives  instruction  in  succession. 
The  law  provides  that  good  and  convenient  roads  must  lead  to  every 
school,  cleared  of  snow  in  winter,  and  constantly  kept  in  repair,  &o. 

No  child  is  admitted  to  school  unless  it  has  reached  its  sixth  year;  and 
only  twice  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  December.  The 
scholars  are,  according  to  their  age  and  proficiency,  divided  into  two 
classes.    The  hours  of  instruction  are,  from  March  1  till  October  81,  frqfn 
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8  till  11  A.  M.,  and  from  1  till  4  P.  M. ;  from  November  1  till  Fcbruaxy 
28f  from  0  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  1  till  3  P.  M.  Each  class  attends  school 
for  three  Aill  days  every  week.  Four  weeks  fVom  the  commencement  of 
the  harvest  there  is  no  school,  in  order  that  children  may  be  free  to 
assist. in  the  harvest  field.  The  scholars  of  the  highest  class  are  to  attend 
school  only  two  full  days  each  week  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest-time.  Children  who  are  .sufiering  from  any  contagious 
disease  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school  under  any  circumstances,  and 
for  three  weeks  even  after  their  recovery.  In  case  of  failure  to  attend 
school,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  are  fined  by  the  district 
school-board,  the  fine  increasing  from  three  skillinga  to  twenty-four  skil- 
lings  for  repeated  failures.  Parents  are  allowed  to  have  their  children 
educated  at  home  by  private  tutors,  who  can,  after  examination,  satisfy 
the  school-board  of  their  competency. 
j  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  reli- 

gion, and  gymnastics.  Twice .  a  year  a  public  examination  is  held  in 
presence  of  the  district  school-board.  No  child  is  admitted  to  confirma- 
tion until  found  to  possess  the  requisite  school  instruction  at  the  public 
examination.  Parents  or  guardians  who  keep  their  children  at  home 
without  a  valid  excuse,  must  pay  a  fine  of  two  marks  up  to  one  dollar, 
Danish  money.  Children  already  confirmed,  who  wish  to  continue  their 
studies,  receive,  during  the  winter,  instruction  in  writing,  reading,  arith- 
metic, or  other  subjects,  twice  a  week  in  the  evening.  If  the  children 
are  not  cleanly  in  their  person  or  dress,  their  parents  or  guardians  are 
held  responsible,  and  for  continuous  disregard  of  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, must  pay  a  fine  of  from  four  to  eight  skillings.  All  forms  of  cor- 
poral punishment  are  abolished. 

The  supervision  of  public  instru(;tion  in  the  country  is  for  each  Amt 
in  the  hands  of  the  school-board,  consisting  of  the  Amt-nian  and  clerical 
superintendent.  This  board  meets  quarterly  at  the  house  of  the  ^;i2^- 
man.  •  For  each  parish  there  is  a  school-board,  consisting  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  is  the  chairman,  and  all  the  school  patrons  in  the  parish. 
School  patrons  are  those  who  possess  a  certain  landed  interest  within  the 
school -district  The  school  directors  are  chosen  by  the  Amt  of  the 
school-board,  from  among  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  the  parish,  and 
hold  their  office  for  two  years.  No  one  can  become  a  schoolmaster  un- 
less he  has  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  and  can  produce  the  certificate 
of  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  authorities  notify  the  superintendents  of  Teachers*  Seminaries,  giving 
an  exact  account  of  the  place  and  its  income,  who  in  turn  notify  all  grad- 
uates who  may  at  that  time  be  out  of  employ ment ;  and  from  their  cre- 
dentials a  choice  is  made  by  the  local  school-board. 

The  special  school-fund  of  every  parish  consists  of:  (1)  the  so-called 
church  candle-money — the  collection  which  on  two  fixed  Sundays  in  the 
year  is  made  in  the  church  ;  (2)  free  gifts ;  (3)  all  fines.  The  money  is 
first  applied  by  the  parish  school-board  to  providing  the  necessary  text- 
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AREA — POPULATION— GOVBRinCENT. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  globe,  and  about  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  its  entire  surface.  But  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  empire  has  never  been  determined  with  accu- 
racy. A  topographical  survey  made  during  the  years  1865-66,  and  em- 
bracing the  provincjes  of  Rusna  in  Europe^  shows  the  total  area  of  Vie 
same  to  be  90,117  geographical  square  miles,  or  1,902,574  English  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Finland  and  Poland.  The  area 
of  the  whole  Russian  empire  has  been  estimated  at  848,240  geographical 
square  miles,  or  7,612,874  English  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  whole  Russian  empire,  in  1858,  was  73,992,878. 
A  later  census  was  made  for  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Finland,  in 
1864.  According  to  this,  the  total  population  of  Russia  in  Europe 
amounted  to  61,061,801 ;  of  Finland,  to  1,798,909 ;  and  of  Poland  to 
5,836,210  souls,  giving  a  total,  for  the  European  portion  of  the  empire, 
of  68,196,920  inhabiUnts. 

The  govertMiient  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor, 
whose  will  alone  is  law.  The  administration  of  the  empire  is  intrusted 
to  four  great  boards  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions,  but  cen* 
tering  in  the  ** private  cabinet  of  the  Emperor:'*  (1,)  The  Council  of  the 
Empire,  established  in  1810 ;  its  chief  function  is  that  of  superintending 
the  general  administration ;  (2,)  the  directing  Senate,  established  in  1711, 
being  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  for  the  empire ;  (8,)  the  **  Holy 
Synod,"  to  which  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
affairs,  and  (4,)  the  "  Council  of  Ministers,*"  divided  into  12  departments. 

The  established  religion  of  the  empire  is  the  Greco-Russian ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  restraint  laid  on  the  Jews,  who  are  excluded  from 
Russia  proper,  almost  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  any  where  in 
the  empire. 

Although  the  great  preponderating  race  in  the  heart  of  European 
*  Russia  is  homogeneous,  the  various  populations  included  in  the  circuit  of 
the  Russian  empire  represent  many  nationalities  and  tribes,  each  with  its 
hereditary  customs^  languages,  and  dialects — ^making  all  efforts  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  municipal  administration,  on  which  a  truly  national  system 
of  education  must  rest,  more  than  usually  difficult  The  fixed  relations  of 
the  laboring  population  to  the 'soil,  and  its  pecuniary  depondenee  on  the 
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nobles  and  the  crown,  which  no  degree  of  intelligence,  diffused  by  schools 
or  self-culture,  could  surmount,  made  the  work  of  popular  education, 
till  quite  recently,  almost  hopeless.  But  the  imperial  decree  of  March  8, 
1861,  which  came  into  final  execution  two  years  later,  (March  8,  1868,) 
by  which  22,000,000  of  serfs,  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  private  owners, 
and  many  more  crown  peasants,  were  emancipated  under  certain. con- 
ditions, was  followed  in  1864-65  by  vigorous  measures  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  instraction,  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  empire 
and  the  various  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  By  these  related 
measures,  the  productive  labor  of  the  country  will  be  largely  increased, 
as  well  as  varied  and  improved,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  mu- 
nicipal institutions  will  be  almost  created. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Russia, 
including  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  most  recent  efforts  of  the  government 
in^is  direction,  we  have  followed  almost  literally  Beer  &  Hochegger*s 
*^  Bie  FbrUehritU  de$  UhterriehUtoesewt  in  den  Culturstaaten  Europat, 
Vienna,  1868." 

PUBUO  IKSTRUCTIOlf. 

.  "  Give  me  the  school,  and  I  will  change  the  world!"  have  been  the  golden 
words  the  Russian  statesmen  of  our  days  seem  to  have  fully  understood. 
If  the  political  reforms  in  Russia,  inaugurated  by  the  present  Emperor, 
Alexander  II,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  justly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  statesmen,  then  certainly  the  well  directed  activity  of  his  govern- 
ment to  enlarge  and  improve  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  so 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  present  age,  merit  the  unconditional 
admiration  of  educators  throughout  the  world.  The  work  was  com-^ 
menced  in  earnest  only  during  the  last  few  stormy  years,  although  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  sporadic  improvements  of  the  existing 
institutions  had  been  attempted,  with  partial  success.  The  principles  on- 
wfaich  the  present  reforms  are  based,  merit,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
the  attention  of  every  school-roan,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
triumph  of  western  culturei  The  difficulties  to  be  conquered  were  not 
few  nor  slight,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  been  victoriously  overcome. 
The  educational  institutions  of  the  most  civilized  nations  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  those  systems  have  been  adopted  which  had  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  most  prominent  school-men  of  different  countries. 
If,  in  theory,  various  things  are  still  to  be  desired,  and  if,  in  reality,  much' 
would  not  even  satisfy  moderate  demands,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  vast  field  over 
which  the  labor  must  extend,  and  remember  that  time  alone  can  con- 
summate laws  into  habits.  A  desire  for  education  must  first  be  awakened 
generally  in  the  nation,  and  instead  of  the  usual  tinining  of  a  few  for 
some  special  practical  sphere,  a  more  rational  and  more  general  order  of 
Studies  must  be  introduced.  The  official  Russian  report  says :  '*  More  thari 
ever  it  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  to  prepare  men  for  every  sphei'e 
of  usefulness  opened  to  the  human  mind.    In  order  that  every  one  may 
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make  a  rational  use  of  his  rights,  he  must  become  conscious  of  their 
proper  limits ;  a  love  of  study  must  be  awakened,  and  every  one  should 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessary  degree  of  self-respect  and  of 
respect  for  other  men.  Only  on  these  conditions  can  the  present  isola- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society  be  broken  up,  and  a  rational  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  occupations  of  life  among  all  citizens  take  place.** 
We  see  from  this  that  the  government  has  boldly  undertaken  to  accofn- 
plish  a  noble  work ;  the  mere  attempt  is  worthy  of  acknowledgment,  and 
only  the  most  energetic  activity  and  persevering  efforts  will  enable  them 
to  reach  this  end.  To  carry  out  in  full  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment has  inaugurated,  will  require  a  long  time  and  many  cooperating 
efforts.  Only  on  these  conditions  will  it  at  last  become  possible  to  draw 
the  Russian  nation  into  the  circle  of  the  other  cultivated  nations  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  to  build  up  a  new  political  structure 
on  a  firm  foundation.  « 

L    HISTORICAL  DEVSLOPimfT. 

The  first  school  in  Russia  was  established  in  1017,  at  Kiew,  by  Vladi- 
mir the  Great,  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop.  A  few  years  later,  (1081,)  Jaraslaff,  the  son  of 
Vladimir,  established  a  school  at  Novgorod  for  the  education  of  three 
hundred  sons  of  the  clei^gy  and  nobility.  The  following  directions  are 
handed  down  as  having  been  given  by  the  bishop  of  Riew,  to  the  masters 
of  his  schools — and,  whether  so  given  or  not,  are  worthy  of  the  seriouc 
attention  of  every  teacher : 

Id  struct  the  children  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  book  science,  good  tnanneTs,  vnd, 
charity ;  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  in  purity 
and  hurnility.  Instruct  them  not  in  an^r  and  severity,  but  with  joy  and  affec« 
tionate  treatment — with  sweet  precepts  and  gentle  consolation,  that  they  maj 
neither  become  weary  nor  weak.  Teach  them  diligently  and  frequently ;  and 
give  them  tasks  according  to  their  powers,  so  that  tliey  may  not  faint  and 
droop;  but  above  all  thingR,  instruct  tliera  assiduously  out  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord,* fur  the  advantage  of  both  soul  and  body;  and  restrain  them  from  foolish 
and  improper  language. 

The  commencement  of  educational  establishments  in  Russia  is  gener* 
ally  traced  back  to  the  founder  of  the  present  Russian  empire,  Peter  the 
Great,  but  this  is  not  correct  That  great  monarch  no  doubt  conceived 
large  plan's ;  but  to  carry  them  out,  nearly  every  thing  was  wanting— 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  -  is  far  easier  to  create  a  navy  or  an  army,  than 
to  impress  the  great  mass  of  a  people  with  the  importance  of  education, 
and  the  benefits  they  will  derive  from  it  Peter  desired  to  transplant 
Western  culture  to  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  Russians  to  foreign 
countries  and  called  foreigners  to  Russia,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  not  essentially  benefited  by  this.  An  institution  was  started 
at  St  Petersburg  for  young  noblemen,  to  prepare  them  for  the  civil  ser* 
▼ice ;  naval  and  military  academies  were  founded ;  even  the  local  author* 
ities  were  ordered  to  establish  elementary-schools  in  every  town  (Decree 
of  Jan.  16,  1721,)  and  where  children  of  all  dasses  should  be  instructed 
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free  of  charge.  The  sixth  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  mona^riea, 
and  the  third  part  of  all  eccIcsiaKticat  revenues,  were  to  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  in  its  way  a  true  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  comprised 
grammar,  compositions  on  geographical  and  historical  subjects,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  logic,  dialectics,  rhetoric  atid  poetry,  physics  and 
metaphysics,  politics  after  Puffendorf,  and  theology.  If  teachers  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  could  be  found,  these  two  languages  were  to  be  taught 
likewise.  All  these  measures  looked  very  well  on  paper,  but  little  was 
gained  by  them  in  reality,  and  they  only  showed  the  zeal  of  the  govern- 
mcnt  to  make  the  Russians  familiar  with  Western  culture. 

The  Empress  Anne  forbade  the  advancement  of  any  private  soldiers  or 
non-commissioned  officers  to  a  higher  rank,  who  could  not  read  or  write, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  established  schools,  where  children  of  soldiers 
shou^  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  At  Astrachan  a  school  was 
founded  for  those  Kalmuck  children  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Similar  institutions  were  established  for  the  Wotjoeks,  Morde- 
wines,  Tschuwasches,  and  Tartars.  She  ordered  an  annual  report  to  be 
made  out,  giving  the  number  of  children  attending  these  schools,  and 
mentioning  ^hat  trade  or  occupation  each  one  followed  after  leaving 
school 

Tlie  first  institutions,  however,  which  really  deserve  to  be  called  edu- 
cational establishments,  were  founded  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
But  here,  likewise,  we  find  more  good  intentions  and  resolutions  than 
really  practical  measures.  Elementary -schools  were  to  be  founded  in  all 
towns  and  populous  villages,  where  children  of  all  classes  could  be  in- 
structed, those  of  the  poor  gratis,  those  of  the  wealthier  people  for  a 
moderate  school-fee.  The  course  of  study  was  to  embrace,  besides  reli- 
gion, writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  All  schools  and  edu- 
cational establishments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moscow  University 
and  the  clerical  schools,  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
special  committee.  A  full  plan  of  studies,  worked  out  by  Zewadowsky, 
Epinus,  Pastukow,  and  the  Austrian,  Jankowitz,  received  the  imperial 
sanction  in  1786.  Accordingly  all  public  schools  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  the  lower  schools  consisted  of  two  classes,  in  which 
the  subjects  above  mentioned  were  to  be  taught  The  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools,  to  consist  of  four  classes,  was  to  embrace  the  following 
subjects:  Catechism,  Biblical  history,  general  history,  geography  of 
Russia,  mathematics,  natural  history,  Russian,  German,  Latin,  callig- 
raphy, drawing,  ethics.  For  the  education  of  teachers,  a  normal  gym- 
nasium was  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  afterwards  was  changed 
into  a  pedagogical  institution,  and  connected  with  the  imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Catharine  likewise  founded  schools  for  the  sons  of  naval 
officers,  for  the  education  of  good  workmen  and  foremen  in  the  arsenals 
at  St.  Petersburg,  a  school  for  sailors,  a  school  of  mining,  and  a  com- 
mercial academy.    The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was  first  created 
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by  her,  but  the  man  whom  she  placed  at  the  head  of  it  was  a  soldier 
without  much  education. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  all  military  matters, 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  education  of  the  children  and  orphans  of 
soldiers;  but  he  likewise,  during  his  short  reign,  founded  two  new 
academies  at  St  Petersburg  and  Rasan,  various  seminaries  for  ministers 
of  other  denominations,  and  decreed  that  the  university  at  Dorpal 
should  be  reorganized. 

The  efforts  made  by  Alexander  I,  were  dictated  by  a  truly  liberal  spirit| 
at  least  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  The  outline  of  the-  system, 
such  as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  dates  from  his  reign. 
All  the  schools  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  four  classes :  Parochial- 
schools,  district-schools,  gymnasiums,  and  universities.  It  must  certainly 
be  considered  as  a  mistake  that  the  committee,  intrusted  with  the  final 
organization,  commenced  its  work  with  the  universities  before  having 
procured  competent  men,  or  before  having  organized  institutions  where 
such  might  be  educated.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  finished,  but  the 
foundation  was  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  universities  were  intrusted 
with  the  local  administration  of  the  schools,  which  arrangement  proved 
detrimental  to  both  the  schools  and  the  universities.  To  supply  the  want 
of  teachers  for  the  lower  and  middle  schools,  a  Normal  school  was 
founded,  by  transforming  the  Normal  school  of  Catherine  into  a  pedago- 
gical institution  (1819,)  which  at  present  is  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Alexander  likewise  founded  a  number  of  special  schools,  such  as 
the  schools  for  pilots  and  naval  architects,  the  commercial  schools  at 
Taganrog  and  Odessa,  two  forest-academies,  and  an  agricultural  college. 
Of  greater  influence  for  the  future  seemed  to  be  the  efforts  of  various 
communities  and  corporations,  emulating  the  steal  of  the  government  to 
diffuse  education  throughout  the  vast  Russian  empire.  The  merchants 
of  Moscow  founded  a  commercial  academy,  the  nobility  of  Kiew,  Vol- 
hynia,  and  Podolia,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  a  lyceum  at  Krzemie* 
nitz ;  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine  contributed  400,000  rubles  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  university  at  Kharkow,  and  the  merchants  of  Kiew, 
not  wishing  to  remain  behind,  gave  800,000  rubles  for  the  same  object ; 
the  counselor  of  State,  Paul  Demidoff,  gave  the  university  at  Moscow 
half  a  million,  contributed  largely  towards  the  foundation  of  sch(K>ls  in 
the  governments  of  Kiew  and  Tobolsk,  and  finally  made  a  donation  of 
one  million  of  rubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  high-school  at  Jaroslaw. 
A  similar  school  was  founded  at  Nischine  by  Prince  Bezborodka 

The  institutions  founded  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  were  con- 
tinued under  Nicholas  I,  who,  it  is  well  known,  entered  upon  his  reign 
with  gloomy  auspices;  but  the  principles  which  guided  the  government 
in  founding  these  various  institutions  were  materially  changed.  When 
that  wide-spread  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  transformation  of 
Russia  into  one  or  several  republics,  was  discovered,  and  thorough  inves« 
tigations  made,  it  seemed  that  the  kok  of  acertain  national  feeling  had 
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been  the  fruitful  source  of  much  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the 
government.  An  imperial  manifesto  said,  with  regard  to  this,  that  only  a 
system  of  education  that  was  specially  adapted  to  the  national  character, 
and  was  based  on  religious,  monarchical,  and  national  foundations,  could 
effectually  eradicate  *Uhe  tendency  to  hair-brained  theories  and  Utopian 
political  systems,  which  begins  with  demoralization  and  ends  in  perdi- 
tion/' This  was  the  stand-point  from  which  a  new  statute  was  framed 
and  sanctioned  (1828)  by  the  Emperor,  a  statute  which  regulated  the 
system  of  education  in  Russia  proper  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  existed 
up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  the  Baltic  provinces  retained  the  statute 
framed  for  them  by  their  governor,  Prince  Liewen,  in  the  year  1820. 

According  to  this  new  statute,  the  State  was  exclusively  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  the  ofiBcials,  whose 
children  formed  the  bulk  of  all  the  school-attending  children,  were  chiefly 
aimed  at,  as  by  a  careful  supervision  of  all  the  studies,  the  spreading  of 
revolutionary  ideas  could  bo  prevented.  Qreat  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  such  as  wanted  to  employ  a  private  tutor,  who,  in  most 
cases,  would  be  a  foreigner,  by  forcing  him  to  undergo  a  number  of  ex- 
aminations. Private  tutors  were  subject  to  the  special  supervision  of  the 
school-authorities;  the  marshal  of  the  province  had  semi-annually  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  their  method  of  teaching,  the  text-books  used, 
and  the  number  and  progress  of  their  pupils.  Parents  likewise  were 
subjected  to  many  inconveniences,  and  were  heavily  fined  if  they  in  any 
way  had  neglected  to  fulfill  one  of  the  many  school-laws,  to  which  new 
ones  were  constantly  added.  In  this  way  the  government  hoped  to  make 
private  instruction  almost  impossible,  and  make  the  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  larger. 

The  chief  change  in  the  public  school  system  consisted  in  converting  the 
general  schools  into  class  schools.  The  gymnasiums  were  to  educate  only 
children  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  district-schools  were  intended 
for  children  of  the  lower  officials  and  tradesmen,  and  the  elementary-schools 
for  the  common  people.  The  establisning  of  these  last  mentioned  schools 
was  left  to  each  community,  and  as  there  was  very  little  desire  for  any 
education  whatever  amongst  the  common  people,  their  number  remained 
comparatively  small ;  whilst  the  government  only  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  higher  schools.  The  system  of  **  pensions  "  in  the  public  schools 
.was  a  suitable  means  of  enabling  noblemen  and  higher  officials  to  get  rid 
of*  all  care  regarding  th^r  children,  an  opportunity  which  most  of  them 
gladly  seized,  as  the  Russians  as  a  nation  have  never  shown  much  sense 
for  domesticity  and  domestic  education.  In  these  public  institutions  the 
children  were  well  cared  for,  and  cleanliness  and  thorough  order  in 
every  respect  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  kind  of  military  system  was 
strictly  carried  out  Men  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
institutions  have  given  us  a  fearfbl  picture  of  them;  one  of  them  says: 
**  The  military  .discipline,  which  is  strictly  upheld,  does  not  allow  of  any 
feeling  of  respect  or  kindliness  between  teachers  and. scholars.     It  is  only 
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Upheld  by  constant  terror,  mostly  by  means  of  oorporal  punishments, 
andf  as  a  consequence,  the  scholars  will,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  ofiera, 
rush  into  the  wildest  extremes.  Teachers  were  sometimes  whipped  ia 
the  dark,  scholars  suspected  of  being  spies  were  enticed  into  ambushes 
and  even  thrown  out  of  windows.  Vices  of  every  kind  were  fearfully 
common ;  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  given  to  self-pollution,  and  not  a  few 
to  gambling,  drinking,  etc.**  These  wants  in  the  Russian  school-system 
were  well  known,  nevertheless  parents  would  coufide  their  children 
to  the  care  of  such  institutions,  because  there  were  various  advantages 
connected  with  them.  Besides  receiving  an  education  without  incurring 
any  expense,  the  scholars  were  favored  in  many  ways  on  leaving  the 
school  and  entering  either  the  civil  or  military  service.  The  hoUowness 
of  the  system  was  partly  concealed  from  the  public  by  outward  show. 
Public  examinations  were  held,  where  rewards,  medals,  etc.,  were  dis- 
tributed with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  Russian  youth  were  thus 
from  an  early  age  initiated  into  a  strict  system  of  rank,  which  in  after 
times  would  have  a  decided  influence  on  their  lives. 

A  supervision,  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  served  to  intro- 
duce a  certain  uniformity  of  the  system,  which  to  such  a  degree  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  found  any  where,  with  the  exception  of  France.  Strict 
regulations  are  given  to  teachers  and  scholars,  with  regard  to  dress, 
wearing  of  the  hair,  etc. ;  to  classify  the  moral  and  scientific  progress, 
certain  numbers  and  fhtctions  were  uniformly  introduced ;  a  number  of 
officials  of  various  grades  superintended  the  teacher  in  the  most  narrow- 
minded  manner ;  the  government  wanted  to  know  every  thing,  even  the 
private  affairs  of  the  teachers,  and  reports  on  the  private  property  of 
teachers,  with  many  similar  accounts,  went  through  all  the  various  grades 
of  supervising  boards,  with  constantly  increasing  annotations  and  mar- 
ginal notes. 

When  Count  Sergius  Uwarow  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
(1833-1849,)  the  Russian  system  of  instruction  entered  on  a  new  phase, 
aiming  at  uniting  the  political  interest  with  that  of  the  National  Greek 
Church.  Different  educational  districts  were  created,  the  "curators" 
and  their  assistants  were  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  all  educa- 
tional establishments  within  their  district,  and  strict  regulations  given 
with  regard  to  morals  and  discipline.  Hitherto  the  general  superintend- 
ence has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  universities,  but  as  the  government  did 
not  think  that  these  offered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  conducting  the 
schools  on  the  true  national  principle,  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
"curators.**  There  certainly  was  an  advantage  in  thus  plac'ng  the  su- 
perintendence in  the  hands  of  men  specially  designed  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  regulation  for  the  universities  was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  year  1835,  and  about  the  same  time  the  nationalizing  eflbrts  of  the 
government  commenced.  As  regards  the  university  at  Dorpat,  for  in- 
stance, the  regulation  was  made,  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  as  a 
student  who  could  not,  in  a  rigorous  examination,  show  a  sufficient 
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knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  In  the  Baltic  and  Western  proT* 
inces,  in  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia,  great  stress  was  laid  on  instruction 
in  the  Russian  language,  and  scholars  who,  on  finishing  the  course,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  same,  were 
admitted  into  the  fourteenth  general  "  class  of  society/*  (Rang-clas8e,) 
which  in  Russia  proper  was  only  done  with  those  who  could  show  a 
good  knowledge  of  Greek.  Private  instruction  was  a  sul^ect  which  par- 
ticularly engaged  Uwarow^s  attention ;  no  new  private  schools  could  be 
opened ;  the  existing  ones  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  watchful 
inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  four  in  St  Petersburg  and  two  in  Moscow. 
Domestic  instruction  did  not  escape  the  tender  care  of  the  government, 
for  a  decree  of  July  1,  1884,  gave  private  tutors  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  government  service,  inducing  them  to  further  a  national  education, 
instead  of  the  one  hitherto  imported  by  foreigners,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  faith,  laws,  and  customs  of  Russia. 

We  see  that  thus  ample  provision  was  made  for  placing  education  on  a 
truly  national  basis,  and  tlie  results  were  such  as  might  be  expected. 
There  was  little  hope  that  the  government  would  deviate  in  the  lightest 
degree  from  the  path  once  entered,  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  The 
great  defocta  of  the  system  were  frequentiy  pointed  out  by  men  who  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  educational  roattenB,.  and  a  change  was  often 
recommended  in  the  most  urgent  manneii  It  was-  clearly  shown  that  the 
■lass  of  the  people  remained  in  ignorance,  ai^  the  government  only  be- 
stowed some  care  on  the  middle  and  higlM^  schools,  and  left  the  primary 
schools  to  themselves.  The  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people,  altogether 
under  the  influence  of  the  orthodox  Russian  clergy,  were  certainly  in 
this  manner  prevented  from  ever  cherishing  the  least  revolutionary  ideas, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  keeping  up  the  systen  of  seddom,  was  a  very 
important  consideration. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  11,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  found  a  gigantic 
task  waiting  for  him.  The  Crimean  war  had  only  just  been  ended,  and 
the  country  was  in  a  sad  condition.  Though  the  war  with  the  Western 
powers  had  by  no  means  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  empire,  it  had 
brought  to  light  fearful  mismanagement  in  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  had  made  it  evident  that  a  thorough  reoiiganization  was 
urgently  needed.  To  reacb  this  end,  however,  a  number  of  trustworthy 
men  were  needed,  wiUing  to .  codperate  and  use  all  their  united  strength 
in  accomplishing  this  almost  superhuman  task.  But  how  could  such 
men  be  found  amid  the  general  corruption,  and  even  if  there  were  such, 
how  could  the  measures  be  carried  out  which  they  might  adopt?  That, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  many  of  which  seemed  actually  insur- 
mountable, the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  nevertheless,  commenced  the  work 
boldly,  will  redound  to  his  immortal  glory.  The  first  great  step  which 
he  took  was  to  give  freedom  to  the  ser&,  and  intimately  connected  with 
this  glorious  deed  is  the  reformation  of  public  instruction,  at  which  he 
has  been  working  inoessandy  for  the  last  few  years.    Every  thing  is  still 
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in  a  state  of  transition,  bat  the  beginning  which  has  been  made  justifies 
the  boldest  hopes  for  the  ftitare.  The  rubbish  of  centuries  has  to  be 
cleared  away,  and  generations  may  pass  away  before  the  educational 
establishments  of  Russia  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  modem  civilized 
state ;  but  the  way  in  which  this  beginning  has  been  made,  deserves  our 
highest  admiration.  The  experience  of  other  countries  was  made  use  o( 
and  the  best  institutions  of  each  gradually  introduced.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  the  many  programmes  which  the  Russian  government  is 
trying  to  carry  out,  but  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  (act  that  for  all  the 
various  nations  there  is  only  one  path  that  leads  to  true  civilization,  and 
that  it  is  a  wrong  and  short-sighted  policy  to  create  a  separate  system  of 
education  for  each  separate  nation. 

n.  SCHOOL  AnTHOBrnB& 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  empire  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  although, 
as  in  some  other  countries,  there  are  special  schools  which  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  other  ministries.  In  Russia  the  Academy  of  Arts  is 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  Botanic  Garden  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Domains,  the  military  schools  under  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  the  nautical  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  the  law 
schools  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Justice,  the  technological  institution 
under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as  likewise  the  academies  of  mining,  the 
agronomical  academy  recently  founded  near  Moscow,  the  forest  academy, 
the  horticultural  academy,  are  under  the  Minister  of  Imperial  Domains, 
etc.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  minister, 
several  counselors,  a  commission  on  elementary  and  one  on  higher  edu- 
cation, and  a  publication  committee. 

The  first  minister  was  Count  P.  Sawadowsky,  (1802-1810 ;)  followed  by 
Alexander  Rasumowsky,  (1810-1816;)  Prince  Alex.  Golyzin,  (1816- 
1824;)  Admiral  A.  Schischkow  (1824-1828;)  Prince  Cari  Lieven,  (1828- 
1833  ;)  Count  Sergius  Uwarow,  (1838-1849  ;)  Prince  Schirinski-Schich- 
mntow,  (1849-1853;)  A.  Norow,  (1853-1858;)  Jewgraf  Kowalewsky, 
(1858-1861 ;)  Admiral  Count  Putjatin  ;  Alexander  Wassiliewitsch  Go- 
lownin,  Tolstoy.  For  some  time  the  minister  had  an  assistant,  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  absence  or  sickness,  but  during  the  last  years  this 
office  has  been  vacant 

The  general  school-board,  founded  in  the  year  1802,  consisted  of  the 
**  curators  ^  of  all  the  school-districts,  who  at  that  time  had  their  perma- 
nent abode  in  St  Petersburg ;  the  minister  presided  at  its  sessions,  in 
which  the  most  important  educational  matters  were  discussed ;  all  its 
resolutions  were  immediately  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  his  sanction. 
The  immediate  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  in  a  district  formerly 
belonged  to  the  universities,  but  in  1835  it  was  transferred  to  the  cura- 
tors, who  in  this  way  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital 
of  each  school-district     In  order  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  general 
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ichoolbottrd,  peraons  were  mppointed^  who  for  the  gremter  pirt  took  no 
interest  in  educational  affairs;  no  more  regular  sessions  were  held, 
and  years  frequently  elapsed  before  all  the  members  met  in  counciL 
Their  resolutions  were  first  hiid  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Ministers*  Committee,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Emperor  to  re- 
ceive his  final  sanction.  The  place  of  this  board  is  now  tilled  by  the 
Ministers*  CounciL  Its  duties  are  the  following :  New  institutions  or 
itnportant  changes  in  the  administration,  amendments  to  laws  and  regu- 
Utions,  proposals  for  the  foundation  of  new  schools,  the  financial  reports 
of  the  minister  and  of  the  various  schools ;  in  fact  the  settlement  of  all 
questions  regarding  the  educational  system  of  the  empire,  which  the 
niiniHtcr  sees  fit  to  submit  to  it  The  ^*  Committee  on  higher  education,** 
{iJas  Oelehrte  ComiU^)  existing  since  1817,  abolished  shortly  after,  but 
reorganized  in  1856,  considers  all  pedagogical  questions  and  proposals, 
new  text-books,  apparatus,  and  course  of  studies,  works  which  are  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  or  some  other  member  of  the  Imperial  family, 
etc. 

The  Ministry  formerly  numbered  101  officials;  but  this  number  has 
lately  been  reduced  to  22,  whose  salaries  have  been  raised  very  consid- 
erably. 

The  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia,  is 
divided  into  ten  school-districts,  with  an  area*  of  5,928,912  English 
square  miles,  and  a  population  numbering  62,214,842.  The  following 
table  shows  the  size  and  population  of  each  of  these  districts : 


DUtriet. 

EnKltah 
•quare  ntilM. 

167,442 
166,914 
605,176 
173,492 

93.742 
106.568 
120,912 

36,916 

938,300 

3,078,944 

lohabiUDti. 

4,278,652 
11,062.112 
14,953,675 
9,604  160 
3,676,590 
8,512,104 
5  399,136 
1,754,238 
l,7i:.,917 
1,198,259 

Nanbtraf 
•ehooli. 

Komberof 
KhoUn. 

1.  St.  Potoreburg, 

2.  MoHCow, 

3.    KlIHRTl 

522 

483 

413 

335 

258 

323 

1,571 

276 

47 

72 

25,472 
30,198 
41.745 

4    Kluirkow. 

20.070 

5.  ()(l(«88a, 

15,610 

6.  Kiow 

14,599 

7.  KiloRa 

39,380 

8.  Dornat. 

14,935 

0.  Wc»Hiorn  Siberia, . . . 
10.  KiMtuni  Siberia 

2,877 
2,682 

Riich  school-district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  "  curator,**  as- 
sisti'd  by  a  council  compo^d  of  his  assistants,  the  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  inspectors  of  the  district,  and  the  directors  of  gymnasiums.  In 
disruHKing  pedagogical  and  didactic  questions,  the  "  deans  **  {Decant)  of 
tlio  departments  of  philosophy  and  physics  have  a  seat  and  vote ;  as  well 
as  six  professors,  those  of  Russian  language  and  literature,  ancient 
languagi'S,  history,  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  pedagogics.  Ab- 
solute mnjority  decides.  In  case  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at,  the 
curator  has  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  minister.  All  questions  pertaining 
merely  to  administration  are  settled  by  the  curator  alone.     In  Siberia 
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the  governor  is  ex  offleio  president  of  the  Bchool-bovd.  The  facts  just 
mentioned  will  show^  the  great  difficulty  of  a  thorough  and  beneficial  in- 
spection. Considering  the  great  distances  and  the  insufficient  means  of 
communication,  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  railroads  have  recently 
made,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  curators  could  not  possibly 
pay  an  annual  visit  of  inspection  to  every  school  in  their  district  In 
order  to  make  their  position  somewhat  easier,  the  decision  of  various 
smaller  matters  has  of  late  years  been  placed  entirely  in  their  hands.  A 
great  step  forward  is  the  fact  that  no  one  was  admitted  to  the  office  of 
"curator,"  who  had  not  been  a  teacher  himself. 

In  superintending  the  schools  of  the  district,  the  curators  are  assisted 
by  inspectors,  two  in  some  districts  and  three  in  others,  which  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  The  inspection  of  the  private-schools  was  left  to  the 
government  school-director,  who  at  the  same  time  had  the  superin* 
tendence  of  the  government  gymnasium,  two  offices  which  could  not  well 
be  combined.  In  some  governments  this  evil  has  been  remedied  by 
nominating  special  inspectors  for  this  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  law  for  public  schools,  of  July  14,  1864, 
there  is  to  be  a  Kreis  school-board  in  every  Kreii^  and  a  govern* 
ment  school-board  in  every  goveiUment  The  Kreis  school-board  is 
to  consist  of  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Interior,  and  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  two  members  of  the  "assembly,"  of  the  AVd#, 
and  in  towns  where  there  are  public  schools  kept  up  by  the  town,  a 
member  of  the  town-council.  The  curators  of  the  elementary-schools  in 
towns  and  villages  may  likewise  be  members  of  the  board.  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  the  district,  the  curator  of  the 
school-district,  and  the  governor.  The  members  sent  by  the  town  are 
chosen  by  the  iown ;  the  representatives  from  the  country  are  chosen, 
and  have  every  year  to  make  a  report  to  the  assembly.  The  members 
of  the  Kreia  school-board  choose  their  own  president,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  governor.  The  functions  of  the  iTm*  school-board  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Superintendence  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary- 
schools,  with  the  sole  exception  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  confided 
to  the  clergy ;  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  furnishing  of  text-books 
and  apparatus ;  besides  this,  they  are  empowered  to  give  titles  to  teach- 
ers, to  mention  the  names  of  the  best  teachers  to  the  government  school- 
board,  and  give  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  school.  This  board 
meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  An  absolute  majority  decides ;  in  case  of  an 
equal  vote,  the  president  has  the  deciding  vote.  He  is  also  authorized, 
in  urgent  cases,  to  decide  a  question  without  the  school-board,  but  has 
afterwards  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  board. 

The  government  school-board  is  composed  of  the  archbishop,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  school-inspector,  and  two  members  of  the  government  as- 
sembly. The  curator  of  the  school-district  has  a  right,  if  he  happens  to 
be  present,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board.  The  archbishop  is 
always  the  president^  and  when  he  is  absent,  his  place  Ss  taken  by  the 
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governor.  This  board  has  the  general  care  of  all  the  elementaTj-schoob 
in  the  whole  goremroent,  and  has  to  pass  decision  on  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Kreit  school-board. 

This  institution  is  specially  designed  to  remedy  a  deeply-rooted  evil. 
There  is  in  Russia  no  branch  of  the  administration  in  whose  proTince 
there  were  not  some  educational  establishments,  and  in  Rusnia,  more  than 
in  any  other  country,  the  lower  schools  especially  liave  been  made  to 
serve  some  particular  end,  sometimes  merely  the  education  of  good  pen- 
men for  the  various  offices,  and  the  general  education  was  thus  very 
much  neglected.  It  was,  as  even  Russians  themselves  remarked,  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  and  it  became  clear  to  most  men  that  public  schools 
ought  to  have  more  regard  for  general  education.  The  government  is 
fully  aware  of  these  facts,  and  aims  at  placing  the  special  education  in 
the  hands  of  special  schools  for  each  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
The  only  reason  why  this  change  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  administration. 
To  begin  with,  the  Kreis  school-board  and  government  school-board  have 
been  commissioned  to  aim  at  a  more  uniform  system  of  instruction  in 
the  various  educational  institutions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  honest 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  soon  be'crowned  with  complete  success.  For- 
ihcrly  the  Ministry  took  care  of  the  editing,  printing,  and  publishing  of  the 
various  text-books.  The  consequences  of  this  system  were  similar  as  for 
instance  in  Austria  before  184d.  The  text-books  published  by  order 
of  the  department,  or  bought  by  it  from  the  authors,  had  become  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  frequently  the  departments  hesitated  to  introduce  new  and 
better  text-books  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  did  not  wish  to  incur  new 
expense,  most  of  them  having  a  stock  of  text-books  on  hand,  which  had 
been  published  at  their  expense.  As  only  those  books  were  osed  in 
schools  which  had  been  published  by  the  department,  there  was  little 
encouragement  for  any  author  to  write  such  a  book,  because  be  would 
hardly  find  a  publisher  who  would  run  the  pecuniary  risk  connected  with 
such  an  undertaking.  In  most  schools,  therefore,  very  antiquated  text- 
books were  used,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  buy  the  books 
which  they  considered  the  best,  but  those  which  were  on  hand  in  the 
bookstore  of  the  department  The  immense  distances,  and  the  general 
difficulty  in  sending  books  by  mail,  were  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience, so  that  not  unfrequcntly  schools  had  to  wait  for  months,  and 
even  years,  for  the  books  ordered.  Knowing  this  from  experience,  some 
schools,  making  use  of  the  unlimited  credit  given  by  the  department, 
ordered  at  once  far  more  books  than  they  actually  used,  in  order  to  have 
continually  a  stock  on  hand ;  but  these  books  frequently  retrained  for 
years  unsold  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  gymnasiums  and  schools.  There 
are  instances  of  books  still  being  on  hand  in  some  schools,  which  were 
bought  more  tlian  twenty  years  ago.  The  urgent  necessity  of  a  change 
was  evident,  and  in  1864  the  fbllowing  regulations  were  made  with 
regard  to  ■chool-books :  As  a  trial,  tlie  Aimishing  of  text-books  to  the 
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public  schools  is  given  to  certain  booksellers,  who,  according  to  contract, 
have  to  supply  the  schools  with  books  at  certain  fixed  prices ;  the  orders 
are  given  and  the  payments  made  by  the  schools  themselves,  without 
first  having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  department  The  printing 
and  publishing  of  text-books  was  left  entirely  to  the  authors,  with  the 
sole  clause  that  their  books  had  to  be  examined  by  the  **  committee  for 
higher  instruction,'*  (GeUhrts  OomiU^)  who  published  their  verdict  in 
the  ministerial  journal.  Whether  a  book  is  really  to  be  used  depends 
entirely  on  the  council  of  curators,  the  pedagogical  councils,  and  the 
leading  authority  of  each  separate  institution. 

III.    BLEMENTABY  SCHOOLa 

The  elementary  and  middle  class  schools  in  Russia  have  been  consid- 
ered worthy  of  the  government's  attention  and  care  only  so  far  as  they 
were  required  for  the  education  of  government  officials.  Even  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  course  of  time  only  aimed  at  improving  the 
existing  system,  that  it  might  better  answer  the  above-mentioned  aimu 
This  likewise  explains  the  strict  supervision  to  which  domestic  education 
and  private  instruction  were  subjected.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  the  government,  for  social  problems  are  not  solved 
by  the  dictates  of  a  prince,  and  education  in  Russia  is  a  social  problem, 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  serfdom ;  and  only  since  the  latter  has 
been  definitely  abolished,  is  there  a  fair  chance  of  the  former  problem 
being  satis&ctorily  solved. 

The  present  basis  of  the  elementary  and  parochial  schools  is  the  school- 
regulation  of  the  year  1828,  which  was  a  great  step  towards  a  better 
system.  Up  to  that  date,  instruction  in  these  schools  was  confined  to 
religion,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  The  schools 
consisted  of  one  class,  and  only  in  towns,  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants followed  industrial  pursuits,  could  another  class  be  added  for 
more  special  instruction ;  but  as  the  desire  for  knowledge  was  very  small, 
but  few  towns  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  parochial  schools  were  intended  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
order  to  be  admitted,  boys  must  have  reached  the  age  of  8,  and  girls  that 
of  11  years.  These  schools  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  pastor,  and  instruction  was  imparted  gratis.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  schools  were  open  five  months  in  the  year,  whilst  in  the  towns  they 
were  open  all  the  year  round  for  four  hours  every  day.  The  expenses 
of  the  parochial  schools  in  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  the  State  or 
to  rich  landowners,  were  met  by  the  parish,  whilst  the  schools  on  the 
property  of  feudal  lords  were  maintained  by  them. 

Nothing  tended  more  to  retard  a  sound  development  of  public  instruc- 
tion than  the  circumstance,  that  the  ministry  was  utterly  deficient  in 
means  to  found  and  maintain  such  institutiona  The  number  of  schools 
increased  but  very  slowly,  and  only  since  1880  were  country-schools 
founded  by  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
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edncating  lower  oflScials,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
among  the  people  living  on  these  imperial  domains.  This  explains  ^hy 
so  few  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  why  there  was  so  little  uniformity  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Besides  these  schools  that  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  secular 
authorities,  there  were  and  are  still  other  schools  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  various  denominations.  From 
Russian  sources  we  learn  that  in  1785  the  "secular  method  of  instruc- 
tion" was  introduced  in  the  Orthodox-Greek  schools;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  pursued  previous  to  this 
time.  These  schools  consisted  of  two  classes  ;  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
first  class  were:  Russian,  reading,  calligraphy,  and  singing;  and  in  the 
second — Elements  of  arithmetic;  elements  of  Russian  grammar;  religion 
— this  latter  being,  of  course,  considered  the  main  object  of  the  school. 
The  term  lasted  from  the  1st  of  September  till  the  1st  of  August.  The 
pupils  either  lived  in  the  sehooMiouse  or  at  some  neighboring  house,  but 
day-scholars  were  also  admitted.  The  convents  likewise  maintained  a 
number  of  schools. 

There  were,  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  no  special  inspectors 
for  the  elementary  schools,  but  these  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  director  of  the  government  gymnasium,  who  was  charged  to  inspect 
them  at  least  once  every  two  years.  It  is  self-evident  that  these  inspec- 
tions did  not  amount  to  any  thing,  although  these  directors  were  school- 
men, whilst  the  inspection  of  the  other  parochial  schools  was  confided  to 
officials,  who,  not  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  educational  mat- 
ters, did  more  harm  than  good ;  and  even  if  they  should  have  the  best 
intentions,  they  could  not  exercise  any  influence,  for  their  reports  were 
simply  laid  on  the  shelf  and  consigned  to  total  oblivion. 

The  regulation  of  December  8th,  1828^  proved  so  insufficient,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  at  last  charged  the  committee  of  scbolars 
(Oelehrten  ComiU)  to  draw  up  a  school-plan  answering  the  demands  of 
the  present  age.  This  work  was  finished  in  the  year  1860,  and  sent  to 
the  curatoi"8  of  all  the  school-districts,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  ped- 
agogical councils  of  the  gymnasia,  the  inspectors  and  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict-schools, were  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  In  order  to  get  the  opinion 
of  men  who  were  not  in  any  official  way  connected  with  schools,  this  new 
school-plan  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and  after  it  had  been  completely  revised  and  amended,  it  was 
published  in  its  new  shape'and  sent  for  inspection  to  the  most  eminent 
school-men  of  foreign  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  another  no  less  important  question  was  discussed 
by  the  ministry,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  privy-councilor  Kowalewsky, 
who  proposed  that  the  foundation,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  all 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  conflded  solely  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged.    To  consider  this  pro- 
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posal,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  composed  of  members 
of  the  various  ministries.  The  names  of  the  members  were :  Director 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  privy-councilor  Dcljanow  ;  coun* 
selor  of  state,  prince  Urussow  ;  director  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  coun- 
selor Opotschinin ;  director  of  public  buildings  in  the  Ministry  of 
Imperial  Domains,  counselor  of  state,  Tiutschew ;  second  director  of  the 
ecclesiastical  department  of  foreign  denouiinations,  De  Schultz ;  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Poletika,  and  the  director  of  the  Larinser  gymnasium  at 
St  Petersburg,  counselor  of  state  Latyschew. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  general  outline  of  a  system 
of  elementary  schools  in  Russia,  published  by  special  order  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  II,  at  Leipzig,  in  1862,  by  Dr.  Tandeff.  In  this  work  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  general  elementary  instruction  were  ac- 
knowledged, but  likewise  the  great  difficulty  in  soon  organizing  the  re- 
quired number  of  schools  without  causing  too  heavy  an  expense  to  the 
State,  which  difficulty  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves  to  make  some  sacrifices.  The  final  solution 
of  this  problem  and  the  regulating  by  law  the*obligations  of  towns  and 
yiilages  to  found  and  maintain  elementary  schools,  were,  as  was  men- 
tioned above,  intimately  connected  with  that  great  question,  which,  since 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, viz.,  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  the  general  outline,  etc.,  it  says: 
^^  It  is  not  possible  at  present,  when  so  many  and  sweeping  changes  in 
the  whole  administration  are  contemplated,  either  to  ascertain  the  beat 
places  for  founding  schools  or  to  find  the  proper  means  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Enough  will  be  done  for  a  beginning,  if  the  number  of  schools  is 
gradually  increased,  especially  as  there  is  a  great  lack  of  competent 
teachers.  All  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made  can  only  be  provisional, 
till  the  country  people  are  all  united  in  one  class.*'  The  committee  pro- 
posed, that,  in  the  mean  time,  schools  should  be  founded  by  the  various 
authorities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  but  that  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  intrusted  with  the  general  superintendence,  leaving 
the  supervision  of  the  religious  instruction  to  the  pastor  of  each  parish, 
and  obliging  the  school-authorities  only  to  use  text-books  that  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Holy  Synod. 
In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  teachers,  the  pastors  shoukl 
be  allowed  to  combine  the  duties  of  teacher  with  their  pastoral  office, 
being  made  responsible  to  the  highest  school-authorities  in  this  respect 

The  establishment  of  a  district  and  government  school-board  proved 
yery  beneficial.  The  decree,  placing  all  the  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  one  central  authority,  gives  a  safe  guarantee  for  uniformity  in  the 
whole  system.  The  difficult  problem  of  regulat'ng  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  and  the  school,  does  not,  fortunately,  exist  in  Russia 
as  in  Catholic,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  in  Protestant  countries,  as  the 
clergy  are  only  allowed  the  supervision  of  religious  instruction. 

ihe  government  certainly  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  seemSi 
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with  regard  to  edacational  mattere,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  lib- 
eral and  progressiYe  spirit,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  regulations  now  in 
force. 

According  to  the  new  regulation  of  July  14th,  1864^  the  elementary 
schools  are  classiHed  as  follows: 

1.  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  including  those  schools 
which  are  maintained,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  as  also  those  schools  which  are  main- 
tained by  private  individuals. 

2.  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains,  the  Ministry  of  Impe- 
rial Household,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Mining. 

8.  Schools  maintained  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

4.  Sunday-schools  founded  and  maintained  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  towns  or  by  private  individuals. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools  embraces  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  (only  church-tunes. )  The  superintend- 
ence of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  scholars  is  intrusted  to  the  pastors ; 
the  language  used  in  these  schools  is  Russian.  Children  of  all  classes  of 
society  and  of  all  religious  denominations  are  admitted.  The  sexes  are 
to  be  kept  separated,  except  in  places  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
means  for  founding  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  Sunday- 
schools  the  sexes  must  always  be  kept  separated. 

The  new  regulations  are,  in  some  particulars,  essentially  different  from 
those  hitherto  in  vogue.  The  system  of  crown-schools  (government- 
schools)  was  abandoned,  and  a  larger  field  opened  for  private  enterprise. 
The  government  disclaims  the  intention  of  establishing  elementary  schools 
every  where,  and  limits  itself  to  &voring  the  foundation  of  such  estab- 
lishments. This  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one  in  itself,  if  applied  to  thor- 
oughly civilized  countries,  but  in  Russia  the  elementary  schools  will  make 
but  slow  progress,  if  left  too  much  to  the  sole  care  of  the  local  and  par- 
ish authoritiea  Decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  here 
becomes  an  imperative  duty. 

Attendance  at  school  has  not  been  made  obligatory  in  Russia,  nor  is 
there  any  law  obliging  the  parishes  to  found  schools.  The  government 
merely  grants  some  pecuniary  assistance  and  rewards,  and  in  1865  the 
sum  of  100,000  rubles  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  results  obtained  are  very  insignificent  The  question 
whether  instruction  is  to  be  made  obligatoiy  or  not  is  ceriainly  a  very 
important  one,  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions  In 
Russia,  the  government  has  renounced  the  idea  of  advancing  the  progress 
of  civilization  by  this  means,  but  leaves  every  thing  to  the  slow  influence 
of  time,  merely  giving  occasional  encouragement  to  educational  enter- 
prises. Under  this  policy,  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  hare  acquired  even  the  merest  elements  of 
education. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  government  to  education  in  the  west- 
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am  ind  south-weatem  parts  of  the  empire,  from  purelf  political  reuona. 
The  aim  here  ia  to  fiivor  a  "specific  Ruwian  education,"  and  to  reduce 
to  the  smallest  poarible  timila  the  inflaence  of  tho  Polish  and  Catholia 
partf.  The  teadters  required  for  this  purpose  ire  educated  at  the 
I^eachers'  Seminaiy  at  HolodMichno,  and  tjerj  poasible  means  ia  resorted 
to,  to  extinguish  the  Polish  nationality. 

During  the  last  hw  jears  a  con^dentble  number  of  schools  has  been 
established  in  the  western  goTvmments.  The  only  statistics  to  be  get 
at  are  from  the  years  1869  to  1864.  In  this  period  there  were  establidied 
in  the  goTemmeat  of  Wilrw,  89  schools ;  in  the  goTemment  of  Grodno, 
168  ;  in  the  go*emnient  of  Minsk,  886  ;  in  the  goTemraent  of  Witebek, 
19S;  in  the  government  of  Hohileir,  111 ;  in  the  government  of  Kowno, 
91 ;  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  17  ;  and  in  the  Bovemment  of  Podolia, 
96. 

As  regards  the  elementary  scho<^  nnder  the  superrisioD  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instmction,  the  fullest  statistics  are  from  the  year  1864, 
as  follows : 
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With  the  exception  of  Western  Siberia,  the  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased in  every  district.  The  total  number  of  parochial  and  elementary 
schools  in  1665  was  1,846,  with  an  attendance  of  81,694  scbolan,  Ot 
whom  70,877  were  boys  and  10,748  girls. 

Besides  these  parochial  and  elementary  schools,  ther«  are,  nnder  the 
Baperintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  nuroeroua  private 
schools,  vis. :  414  private  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  (in  1664) 
of4,S44  BchoUrs;  187  private  schools  fbr  girls,  with  3,961  scholars;  9W 
Biied  private  tcbools,  attended  by  9,069  boya  and  9,687  girh.    In  tba 
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year  1865  there  were  799  .private  schools,  with  22,814  scholars,  (8,986 
boys  and  18,828  girls.)  The  foreign  religious  denomini^tions  had,  in  1865, 
152  schools,  attended  by  15,860  boys  and  12,423  girla 

Still  more  scanty  are  the  statistics  of  the  elementary  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  other  authorities.  The  Ministry  of  Iiiiperial  Do- 
mains has  7,137  schools,  with  191,075  boys  and  85,921  girls.  The  Min- 
istry of  the  **Apanagen"  has  294  village-schools ;  1,046  parochial  and 
private-schools;  721  private  borough-schools,  {Oemeinde priTut  schvUfiy) 
and  111  schools  in  connection  with  the  Mohammedan  mosques.  The 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Orthodox-Greek  Church  have  8,587 
schools,  with  820,850  scholai-s.  Unfortunately  no  fuller  statistics  can  be 
got  at,  and  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  those  which  have  here 
been  given,  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  Russian  authority,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  them,  who  says  that  "among  these  schools  there  are  several 
which  are  reckoned  twice,*'  whilst  some  have  a  merely  nominal  existence. 

Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  education  of  teachers.  As 
early  as  1820  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  normal  course  for  the 
education  of  elementary  school-teachers  at  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  after  two  years  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  division  for 
the  education  of  elementaiy  school-teachers,  at  the  so-called  *^  Pedagogical 
Institute  **  of  St  Petersburg,  was  only  in  existence  for  ten  years.  In 
Dorpat  there  has  been,  since  1828,  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  with  an  average 
number  of  10  students,  who  there  get  their  board  and  education  gratis. 
The  new  regulations  for  this  Seminary  were  published  in  1861.  The 
students  are  selected  from  the  most  diligent  district-scholars.  An  ele* 
mentary  school  is  connected  with  this  Seminary,  numbering,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  67  pupils;  likewise  a  school  for  poor  children,  with  72 
pupils ;  all  of  these  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  At  Kiew  and 
Kharkow  there  are  likewise  pedagogical  courses  for  elementary  school- 
teachers. In  1864  a  new  Seminary  was  established  at  Molodetschno,  in 
the  government  of  Wilna,  for  60  students  that  were  to  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State ;  t)ie  number  of  paying  students  at  this  institution 
is  limited  to  20.  There  is  also  a  pedagogical  course  at  the  University  of 
Kiew.  It  is  evident  that  these  few  institutions  do  not  at  all  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers,  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  fraining  a  new  law  for  the  education  of  element- 
ary school-teachers.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  establish  separate 
institutions,  after  the  model  of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  in  Germany  and 
Swilzeriand. 

The  instruction  in  these  new  institutions  will  be  maiply  elementary. 
The  catechetical  method  will  be  employed  as  a  general  rule.  Religion, 
pedagogics,  Russian  language,  history,  geography,  statistics,  natural  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  calligraphy,  linear  drawing,  singing,  gym- 
nastics, agriculture,  and  horticulture,  will  constitute  ,the  course.  Until 
these  Seminaries  are  definitely  established,  elementary  SK^ool-teachers, 
will  fiBceiye  only  a  pedagogical  course  in  some  Qi  th^  disj^icjUschooUL 
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Sad  to  say,  the  elementary -schools,  not  only  in  the  villages  but  also  in 
some  of  the  towns,  are  taught  by  discharged  soldiers  or  by  mechanics 
and  farmers,  who  happen  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing. 

The  pecuniary  situation  of  the  elementary  school-teachers  is  likewise 
to  be  ameliorated.  The  salary  at  the  present  time  varies  from  30  to  100 
rubles  and  a  house.  After  having  served  for  25  years,  they  are  entitled 
to  an  annual  pension  varying  from  28  to  90  rubles.  The  committee  of 
scholars  {QelehrU  Camiti)  has  made  a  series  of  propositions  tending  to 
ameliorate  the  position  of  elementary  school-teachers.  In  the  towns, 
teachers  are  to  get  280  rubles,  and  in  the  country  160  rubles,  with  house 
and  fuel.  If  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  their  salary  is  to  be 
increased  gradually,  after  having  served  for  ten  years.  In  the  country 
they  are,  besides,  to  get  a  piece  of  ground. 

The  economical  and  pedagogical  management  of  the  elementary  schools, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  does  not  sat- 
isfy even  the  most  moderate  demands,  as  we  may  infer  from  one  of  the 
reports,  where  it  says :  *'  The  elementary  schools  are  mostly  filled  with 
children  of  parents  who  are  not  able  to  teach  their  children  even  a  short 
prayer,  and  who  frequently  keep  them  at  home  to  assist  in  domestic 
labors.  The  sums  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  arc  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  the  necessary  books,  etc.  Many  of  the 
school-rooms  are  excessively  inconvenient  and  small.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  children  in  two  years  scarcely  learn  reading."  Privy- 
councilor  Postels,  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  who,  in 
1863,  inspected  the  schools  of  the  governments  Olonez,  Archangelsk, 
Wologda,  and  Wjatka,  says  in  his  report:  **The  parochial  schools 
of  Wjatka  differ  from  those  in  the  district  of  St  Petersburg  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  former  are  far  superior  as  regards  school-houses,  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  school  apparatus.  In  Wologda,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  parochial  schools  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  pay  a  man  to 
clean  the  school-rooms ;  the  rooms  are  narrow  and  ill-ventilated,  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed  100  rubles,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  apparatus  at  all.  In  Kargopol,  85  boys  and  9  girls  are  crowded  into 
three  very  small  adjoining  rooms,  with  only  one  teacher,  who  has  scarcely 
any  books  or  charts.  In  Kadnikow  the  parish  pays  a  total  of  108  rubles 
for  the  male  parochial  schools,  and  in  the  female  parochial  schools  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  only  amounts  to  50  rubles.  In  Totjma  the  teacher 
receives  90  rubles,  and  the  parish  does  not  even  supply  the  necessary 
flinds  for  repairing  the  utterly  dilapidated  school-house.  In  Nikolsk  the 
school  is  allowed  a  room  in  the  town- hall,  the  teacher  gets  90  rubles,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  consists  in  one  blackboard.  In  Werchowashsky- 
Possad  the  teacher  gets  65  rubles  and  no  house.  Many  schools  only 
contain  one  room.  In  the  parochial  schools  of  Archangelsk  the  teachers 
get  from  85  to  120  rubles,  whilst  the  prices  of  provisions  have,  during 
the  last  two  years,  increased  three-fold  in  that  distrkjt     In  many  places 
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the  sum  yoted  for  schools  by  the  {Mirish  is  not  paid  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  teachers  consequently  do  not  receive  any  salary  for  several  months. 
The  directors  and  inspectors  are  fully  acquainted  with  this  state  of  afiairs, 
but,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  utterly  unable  to  remedy  the  evil.  In 
spite  of  the  low  price  of  the  text-books  published  by  the  ministry,  there 
are  many  parents  who,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  do  not  provide  them  for 
their  children.  The  consequence  is  that  many  children  sit  in  the  school- 
room without  having  any  thing  to  do,  or  bring  along  some  other  book, 
which  they  can  not  understand.  Another  evil  is  the  frequent  absence  of 
children  from  school,  the  causes'of  which  are  the  following :  The  parents, 
who  do  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the  necessity  and  importance  of  in- 
struction, let  the  children  remain  at  home  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts ; 
on  the  weekly  market-days  a  considerable  number  of  the  scholars  may 
be  seen  idling  about  on  the  streets ;  in  some  cases  the  children  have 
actually  been  kept  at  home  from  want  of  proper  clothing,  whilst  others 
were  sent  on  begging  expeditions  to  the  neighboring  villages.  During 
the  summer  months  many  of  the  boys  have  to  work  in  the  fields  with 
their  parents,  or  remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters ;  of  the  girls,  many  hire  themselves  out  as  nurses  for  a  very 
ti-ifling  remuneration^  and  there  are  instances  of  not  only  peasants  doing 
this,  but  also  some  of  the  poorly-paid  lower  officials.'* 

Similar  complaints  fill  the  reports  of  all  the  curators ;  the  means  for 
maintaining  the  schools  are  too  small,  the  teachers  incompetent,  their 
pay  inadequate,  and  the  apparatus  utterly  insufficient  Even  in  populous 
cities  the  attendance  at  school  is  poor,  and  the  apathy  or  indolence  of 
the  population  almost  incredible.  The  method  of  instruction  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one ;  the  teacher  does  not  teach  at  all,  but  merely  sees  to  it 
that  every  thing  goes  its  regular  old  accustomed  way,  that  all  the  schol- 
ars say  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  speak  loud  enough. 

The  organixation  of  th^  school  system  in  Western  Siberia  is  somewhat 
different,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  school  mattera  rests  with  the  gof- 
ernor-general,  who  is  assisted  by  a  school-director,  nominated  by  the 
Emperor.  The  appointments  of  all  the  other  officials,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gymnasium-director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  are  made 
by  the  governor  alone,  who  has  every  year  to  send  in  a  report  to  the 
minister.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  here  likewise  been  the  want  of 
teachers. 

The  German  schools,  in  the  governments  Kherson,  lekaterinoslaw, 
Themigow,  St  Petersburg,  Bessarabia,  and  Georgia,  are  mostly  in  an 
excellent  condition.  They  are  maintained  by  the  parishes,  and  are  on  a 
IcTel  with  the  better  class  of  elementary  schools  in  Germany.  As  soon 
as  a  new  colony  is  founded,  a  school  is  at  once  established  and  a  compe- 
tent teacher  appointed.  The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  very  scanfy. 
In  the  25  German  cokmies  on  the  Wolga  there  are  128  schools,  with  146 
teachers  and  80,768  scholars.  But  there  is  also  a  lack  of  teachers.  The 
school  of  the  colony  Gelolobowka  numbers  037-  seholuRBv  with  only  3 
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teachers ;  the  school  of  the  colony  Medwedizko>Krestowoi  Bujerak  num- 
bers 967  scholars  and  2  teachers,  and  the  one  at  Priwolskaja,  785 
scholars,  with  only  1  teacher. 

The  Tartar  schools  are  a  kind  of  boarding-schools.  Every  father  of  a 
family  considers  it  his  duty  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  most  Tar- 
tars are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  school-houses  consist  of  an  entrance- 
hall  and  a  large  school-room  with  a  raised  floor,  on  which  every  scholar 
is  assigned  a  space  of  two  feet,  to  deposit  his  satchel  and  books.  The 
house  serves  as  school-room,  dormitory  and  dining-room  for  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  children  have  to  stay  at  school  from  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  their  age  till  the  12th  or  13th.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  Arabic,  (reading  and  writing,)  and  in  some 
schools  also  the  Persian  language.  The  teachers  get  no  fixed  salary,  but 
their  trouble  is  anAply  rewarded  by  liberal  gills  of  flour,  honey,  tea  and 
clothes,  which  are  sent  by  the  parents  from  time  to  time. 

The  Hebrew  schools  in  Russia  have  their  own  peculiar  organization. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  (not  including  Poland  and 
Finland)  amounts  to  1,426,000.  Already,  in  1834  and  1885,  Jewish 
children  were  granted  admittlfnce  to  Christian  schools.  This  measure, 
however,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  government  placed  all  the 
Jewish  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  took  steps 
towards  organizing  these  schools.  A  special  committee  of  rabbis  and 
school-men  met  in  June,  1842,  to  consider  this  matter,  and  on  November 
13th,  1844,  an  imperial  resolution  decreed  the  foundation  of  special 
schools  for  Jewish  children.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the 
taxes  on  the  holy  tapers  burning  in  the  churches  on  festival  days,  and 
the  tax  on  printing,  were  to  be  used.  These  Hebrew  schools  were  di- 
vided into  3  classes :  (1,)  schools  corresponding  to  the  elementary  schools ; 
(2,)  schools  corresponding  to  the  district-schools,  to  be  established  only 
in  those  governments  where  the  Jewish  children  could  not,  from  some 
local  cause,  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  district-schools ;  3,  schools  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian  gymnasiums,  to  be  called  rabbi-schools, 
{RahbinerBchuUn.)  These  last-mentioned  were  to  have  three  courses,  a 
general  one  for  all  the  seholars,  a  pedagogical  course  for  those  who  in- 
tended to  become  teachers,  and  a  special  course  for  rabbis.  .  The  schools 
of  the  first  and  second  class  were  opened  in  1844 ;  of  the  latter  there 
were  13  in  all.  The  result  obtained  was,  however,  insignificant,  as  the 
number  of  scholars  always  remained  small.  Some  of  them  had  to  be 
closed,  and  there  are  at  present  only  in  5  places  schools  of  the  second 
class.  Of  the  first  class  there  are  at  present  99,  vis. :  11  in  Volhynia,  10 
in  Riew,  9  in  Podolia,  9  in  Mohilew,  8  in  Witebsk,  7  in  Courland,  6  in 
Wilna,  6  in  Bessarabia,  5  in  lekaterinoslaw,  5  in  Kowno,  5  in  Grodno,  5 
in  Minsk,  4  in  Tschemigow,  4  in  Kherson,  8  in  Pultawa,  2  in  Tauria. 
Besides  these,  there  are  in  Russia  a  number  of  Hebrew  private  schools 
and  girls^  schools. 

The  Hebrew  industrial  school  at  Shitomir,  a  unique  establishment  in 
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Russia,  has  been  in  existence  since  18G2,  and  80  boys,  from  the  age  of 
13  to  15,  are  here  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  *^  External 
scholars  pay  an  annual  fee  of  80  rubles.  The  course  lasts  5  years,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects :  Russian,  Hebrew,  religion,  (Jewish,) 
calligraphy,  drawing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  chemistry,  tech- 
nology, and  physics  as  applied  to  industry.  Practical  instruction  is 
imparted  in  some  of  the  most  common  trades,  such  as  smiths,  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  locksmiths,  etc.  The  general  subjects  are  taught  bj 
the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  rabbi-school,  and  the  practical  in- 
struction is  given  by  experienced  tradesmen.  After  having  finished  their 
course  at  school,  the  scholars  remain  for  two  years  longer  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  school-authorities.  In  1864  the  number  of  scholars 
was  82. 

The  Hebrew  schools  will  soon  undergo  a  complete  reorganization,  as 
all,  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  convinced  of  their  uselcssness  if 
continued  after  the  present  system.     The  poorer  classes  of  the  Jewish 
population  are  not  able  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  wealthier 
classes  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  district-school  or  the  gymnasium.    The 
intention  of  the  government,  in  establishing  Hebrew  schools,  was  par- 
ticularly to  liberate  the  Jewish  youth  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  ignorant  and  fanatical  Melamdim,  (private  Jewish  teachers,)  but  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  that  this  end  has  not  been 
reached,  for  the  old  schools  of  the  Melamdim  are  still  in  existence,  and 
an  official  report  estimates  their  present  number  at  1,848.    Of  all  the 
Jewish  schools  founded  by  the  government,  the  only  successful  ones 
have  been  the  "rabbi-schools,"  after  having  victoriously  come  out  of  the 
conflict  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  orthodox  Jews.     The  government  had 
hoped  that  the  schools  of  the  second  class  would  be  well  attended  by  the 
Jewish  youth ;  but  most  of  these  schools  stood  empty,  and  consequently 
8  out  of  the  18  schools  were  closed  by  an  imperial  resolution  of  May  4th, 
1859.     The  6  remaining  ones  are  the  schools  at  Berditschen,  Starokon- 
stantinow,  Winniza,  Odessa,  and  Kischinew.     The  schools  of  the  first 
class  arc  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  chiefly  because  the  orthodox 
Jews  feared  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  would  be  taught  in 
them.     In  order  to  remove  this  prejudice,  the  government,  by  resolution 
Of  May  4th,  1859,  decreed  that  only  secular  knowledge  was  to  be  im- 
parted at  these  schools,  and  that  every  Jew  might  have  his  children 
instructed  in  religion  at  home.    An  imperial  resolution  of  September  6th, 
1862,  ordered  that  pupils  of  the  "rabbi-schools"  could  likewise  hold  the 
office  of  inspector  in  Hebrew  schools  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  female  seminaries  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  may 
at  present  well  be  termed  new  institutions.  There  were  formerly  several 
institutions  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Empresses.  The  first  institution  of  this  kind  was  established  in 
the  year  1820,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Empress  Maria,  and  chiefly 
intended  for  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher  officials.    The 
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wife  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Alexandra  Feodorowna,  was  likewise  very 
active  in  raising  the  standard  of  female  education.  In  various  places 
there  were  female  seminaries  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
authorities.  According  to  a  resolution  of  May  10th,  1860,  the  female 
seminaries  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  corresponding  to  the 
gymnasiums,  the  second  to  the  district-schools.  At  present  there  are 
already  such  seminaries  in  the  government  towns ;  only  some  of  these 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  whilst 
most  of  them  come  under  the  Imperial  Chancery.  At  the  head  of  each 
of  these  establishments  there  is  a  directress,  assisted  by  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium  or  the  inspector  of  the  district-school  There  is  also  a 
superintending  board  for  each  school,  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  town,  the  high  marshal  of  the  district,  {Krei$a- 
deUmar^chall)  the  governor  of  the  town,  (Stadihauptmanny)  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  inspector  of  the  district-school.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  called  model-pensions,  and  receive  an  annual  sub- 
sidy from  the  State.  The  number  of  female  seminaries  is  as  yet  very 
small,  and  most  parents,  who  can  afford  it,  send  their  children  to  private 
institutions  of  the  kind.  There  are  at  present  18  female  seminaries  in 
SL  Petersburg,  11  in  Moscow,  and  54  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  with  8,281 
pupils.  In  St.  Petersburg,  boarders  pay  from  200  to  1,200  rubles  annu- 
ally ;  the  fee  for  mere  instruction  ranges  frpm  60  to  500  rubles.  In 
Moscow,  boarders  pay  from  200  to  800  rubles ;  the  fee  for  instruction 
only  is  from  50  to  125  rubles  per  annum.  The  female  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  were  (in  1861)  95, 
viz. :  25  of  the  first  class  (or  female  gymnasiums ;)  54  of  the  second 
class ;  7  higher  schools,  and  9  middle  class  schools.  The  means  for 
maintaining  these  schools  are  raised  in  various  ways,  by  contributions 
from  the  cities,  the  merchants  and  the  nobility,  and  by  the  school-fees. 
At  present  the  number  of  these  schools  is  123.  Most  of  them  have  only 
been  founded  since  1858,  and  the  regulation  at  present  in  force  dates 
from  May  10th,  1860. 

The  first  Sunday-schools  were  opened  at  Kiew  in  1859,  where  some 
students,  of  their  own  accord,  commenced  to  give  free  insti'uction  to  me- 
chanics. In  1860,  similar  schools  were  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry at  St  Petersburg.  In  the  regulations  issued  for  these  schools  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  priest  who  was  nominated  for 
each  one  was  charged  **  to  watch  strictly  over  the  religious  an  I  moral 
tone  of  these  establishments,  and  see  that  no  heretical  doctrines  were 
taught^*  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  1862  was  816,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  about  20,000.  In  the  beginning,  the  Russian  public 
manifested  great  interest  in  these  schools ;  soon,  however,  this  interest 
decreased.  In  1862,  rumors  were  floating  about  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  some  mechanics,  doctrines  were  disseminated  in  some  of 
these  schools^  which  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  religion,  spread 
socialistic  ideas^  and  incite  rebellion  against  the  goyemment    After  % 
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▼ery  strict  and  tedious  investigation,  it  turned  out  that  only  one  roan  had 
taught  something  approaching  these  heresies.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
Sunday-schools  were  closed  until  a  new  plan  of  organization  had  been 
worked  out  The  law  of  July  14th,  1864,  again  permits  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools  for  mechanics,  subject  to  certain  conditions ; 
but  as  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  privilege. 

lY.   DI8TBI0T-BCH00L8,  (Kreisachulm,) 

The  dUtrietschools  originated  in  the  lower  public  schools  consisting 
of  two  classes,  founded  in  1786 ;  for  by  the  resolution  of  May  5th,  1804, 
the  upper  class  of  an  elementary  school  underwent  a  change  by  having 
a  second  class  added  to  it,  whilst  the  lower  class  became  a  parochial 
school.  By  the  regulation  of  1828,  the  district  school  received  an  addi- 
tion of  another  class,  and  thus  consists  at  present  of  8  classes.  According 
to  the  46th  paragraph  of  the  regulation  of  1828,  the  district-schools  are 
chiefly  intended  to  give  a  more  thorough  education  than  was  offered  by 
the  elementary  schools  to  the  children  of  merchants  and  mechanics,  and 
in  this  respect  they  correspond  to  the  lower  burgher-schools  of  Germany. 
Each  recitation  lasts  1|  hour,  and  candidates  for  admission  must  possess 
a  good  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  course  of  instruction  (hours  per  week)  is  the  following : 


■TVDiai. 


Religion, 

Russian  Language, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

History, 

Geography  and  Statistics, 

Calligraphy, 

Free-hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing, 


Total, 


«.M-. 

in. 

II. 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

-     4 

2 

2 

20 

20 

I. 


2 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
3 

20 


Besides  these,  there  are  special  classes  for  the  following  subjects: 
General  review  of  Russian  laws ;  elements  of  commercial  science  and 
book-keeping ;  elements  of  mechanics  and  technology ;  drawing  applied 
to  industrial  purposes ;  elements  of  architecture,  agriculture,  and  horti- 
culture. 

The  district-schools  of  Riew  and  Wilna  have  a  somewhat  different 
organization.  They  are  schools  for  noblemen,  and  have  5  classes.  Be- 
sides religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history, 
French  and  Gkrman  are  taught. 

Tn  the  district  of  Dorpat  quite  a  number  of  heterogeneous  schools  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  district-schools.  In  Riga  and  Dorpat  their 
organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  German  burgher-schools,  whilst  in 
other  places  the  Russian  plafl  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  with  good 
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success.  There  are,  finally,  district-schools  which  are  only  a  higher  class 
of  elementary-schools,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  gymnasiums, 
adding  Latin  to  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  district-schools  have,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  district  of  Dorpat,  been  very  scanty.  There  was  a  great 
want  of  teachers,  the  special  courses  were  not  every  where  opened,  and 
even  where  they  existed,  they  proved  utterly  useless,  as  there  was  no 
good  foundation  of  general  knowledge  whereon  to  build  the  special  in- 
struction. These  deficiences  are  fully  known  to  Russian  school-men,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  any  thing  towards  remedying  them. 
The  way  in  which  instruction  was  imparted  was  not  calculated  to  beneBt 
the  scholars.  Religion  was  taught  by  the  pastors  in  the  most  mechan- 
ical manner,  being  limited  to  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  orthodox  cate- 
chism. The  Russian  language  was  not  taught  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
the  lectures  on  Russian  literature  chiefly  consisted  in  telling  the  pupils 
which  and  how  many  orders  and  medals  had  been  given  to  various  poets 
for  writing  loyal  odes  and  poems  for  national  festivals,  no  doubt  with  the 
mtention  to  spur  them  on  to  gain  similar  honors  themselves  at  some 
future  day.  The  mathematical  instruction  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  most  thorough,  although  even  this  left  much  to  be  desired.  Geog- 
raphy was  limited  to  a  mere  drilling  in  names  and  numbers,  and  history 
was  taught  from  a  text-book  prescribed  by  the  government 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  deficiencies  was,  that  the  district- 
schools  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  because  they  neither  gave  a 
good  general  education  nor  prepared  pupils  for  special  branches;  and 
the  highest  class,  intended  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  ele- 
mentary and  special  instruction,  was  attended  least  of  all. 

As  the  district-schools  did  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted,  many  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  tried 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  gymnasiums,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  be  able 
ultimately  to  enter  the  official  career.  As  the  regulations  of  1845  and 
1849  limited  the  admittance  to  the  gymnasiums  to  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  officials,  the  natural  and  unfortunate  consequence  was  that  many 
parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  any  school. 

The  district-schools  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
government-director,  and  at  the  head  of  each  there  is  an  inspector ;  the 
faculty  consists  of  1  teacher  of  religion,  3  other  (scientific)  teachers,  and 
1  drawing-master.  The  salaries  of  the  inspectors  and  teachers  vary,  and 
are  by  the  resolution  of  April  17th,  1859,  divided  into  4  classes: 


* 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

InsDCctt)r. 

.'SOO  rubles. 
200     " 
400     " 
200     " 

450  rublea 
360     " 

400  rubles. 
330     " 

350  rubles. 

Teacher  of  Reliprion, 

Teachers,  (Scientific,). . . 
Drawing  Master, 

300     " 
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The  attendance  at  the  district-schools  was  as  follows  in  1864 : 


Dbtricti 

St.  Petersburg, .. 

Moscow, 

Kasan, 

Kharkow, 

Odessa, 

Kiew, 

Wilna, 

Dorpat, 

Western  Siberia, . 
Eastern  Siberia,  . 

Total,  . . 


413 


Sehoolt. 

Seholara. 

43 

2,G05 

86 

6,727 

81 

6,319 

67 

3,G69 

33 

1.749 

42 

2.482 

20 

1,332 

20 

1,400 

13 

736 

8 

649 

26,658 


The  number  of  district-schools  in  1865  was  416,  with  28,952  scholars 
and  2,748  teachers,  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Dittrieti. 


St.  Petersburg, . . 

Moscow, 

Kasan, 

Kharkow,  ...... 

Kiew, 

Odessa, 

Wilna, 

Dorpat, 

Western  Siberia, 
Eastern  Siberia,. 


Total,, 


IkhooU. 


416 


BchoUn. 


23,952 


43 

2.400 

300 

86 

5,158 

660 

82 

4,783 

631 

67 

3,378 

434 

42 

2,408 

303 

33 

1,649 

246 

20 

1,.357 

148 

20 

1,449 

87 

13 

635 

78 

10 

735 

66 

TMclwn. 


2,743 


The  social  position  and  occupation  of  the  parents  were  as  follows 


Diitrieti. 

St.  Petersburg,. . . 

Mo.«»cow, 

Kasan, 

Kharkow, 

Kiew, 

Odessa, 

Wiliia, 

Dorpat, 

Western  Siberia, . 
Eastern  Siberia,.. 

Total,... 


Noblemen. 

Clerjnr. 
33 

503 

1,193 

66 

980 

123 

1,172 

88 

1,317 

105 

678 

52 

601 

19 

169 

7 

138 

8 

99 

4 

6,860 

605 

Burfhen. 

~  17674" 

3,494 

2.785 

1,415 

646 

776 

555 

896 

393 

455 

13,089 


PeaMnti. 


189 
403 
895 
700 
269 
132 
175 
344 
96 
177 

3,380 


roreifBcn. 


1 

2 

3 

11 

20 

1 

33 


77 


The  want  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  district-schools  seems  as  yet 
not  to  exist.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school  is  57,  and 
in  each  class  19.  There  are,  however,  schools  with  only  2  or  8  scholars! 
And  small  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  district-schools, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils  go  through  the  whole 
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course,  (of  10,610,  only  2,621.)  There  is  in  Russia  so  enormous  a  demand 
for  people  who  can  only  read  and  write,  that  even  the  trifling  knowledge 
picked  up  at  an  elementary-school  or  in  the  first  class  of  a  district- 
school  seems  to  suffice  for  many  offices.  The  annual  school-fees  vary 
from  1  to  8  rubles,  and  only  in  the  district  of  Dorpat  do  they  amount  to 
from  12  to  20  rubles. 

The  intention  of  the  government  is  to  establish,  in  place  of  the  district- 
schools  so  called,  progymnasia,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  gymnasia.  They 
are  to  consist  of  4  classes,  with  an  annual  course  in  each.  There  is  to 
be  a  progymnasium  in  connection  with  every  gymnasium,  but  other  pro- 
gymnasia  may  be  established.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be : 
.Religion,  Russian  language,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  geography,  history,  German,  French,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and 
singing.  The  foreign  languages  are  not  to  be  considered  obligatory. 
The  number  of  recitations  in  all  the  4  classes  is  to  be  104,  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  Religion,  7;  Russian  language,  18;  history^T; 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  geography,  14 ;  mathematics, 
17;    German,  14;    French,  14;    calligraphy,  drawing,  and  singing,  13. 

The  plan,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects  are  to  be 
treated,  shows  great  pedagogical  insight,  and  might  safely  be  recom- 
mended to  many  schools  in  other  countries.  Instruction  is  to  be  imparted 
by  7  teachers,  each  having  one  or  two  subjects  specially  assigned  to  him. 
Any  class  containing  more  than  40  scholars  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
separate  classes. 

V.     SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  establishment  of  gymnasiums  in  Russia  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  has  not  been  developed  gradually  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition 
of  centuries,  but  has  been  created  by  command  of  the  Emperors,  espe- 
cially Alexander  I.  In  spite  of  the  short  time  of  their  existence,  we  can 
nevertheless  say,  that  the  Russian  gymnasiums  have  gone  through  nu- 
merous phases,  three  of  which  are  particularly  noteworthy ;  first,  their 
complete  dependence  on  the  government.  Not  ancient  convent  or  city- 
schools,  nor  venerable  institutions  founded  by  independent  corporations, 
form  the  source  from  which  the  Russian  gymnasiums  sprang,  but  they 
were  almost  exclusively  created  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperors,  and 
their  character  consequently  varied  with  the  character  of  each  individual 
reign.  In  the  second  place  the  traditions  of  classical  antiquity  exercised 
in  the  beginning  very  little  influence  on  the  gymnasiums  of  Russia ;  but 
preeminently  modern  studies,  as  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and 
modern  languages,  were  predominant  in  the  course  of  instruction,  whilst 
only  a  very  modest  space  of  time  was  allowed  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Thirdly,  whilst  the  tendency  at  all  the  gymnasiums  of  Western 
Europe  was  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  modem  languages  and 
natural  sciences,  which  finally  led  to  a  separation  of  the  real-school  from 
the  gymnasium,  the  Russian  gymnasiums  followed  the  opposite  course, 
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by  gradually  introducing  more  of  the  classical  studies.  The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  same  as  in  Western  Europe,  namely  a  division  of  the 
middle  class  schools  into  gymnasiums  with  and  gymnasiums  withoat 
classical  instruction. 

The  first  Russian  gymnasium  was  founded  in  1747,  at  St  Petersburg, 
in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  second  in 
1755,  at  the  University  of  Moscow ;  and  finally  the  third  in  the  year 
1758,  at  Kasan.  These  gymnasiums  were  intended  as  preparatory  schools 
for  the  university,  chiefly  as  regards  foreign  languages,  because  the  lec- 
tures at  the  universities  were  mostly  in  French  or  German.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  II  decreed  the  establishment  of  22  gymnasiums  at  the 
capitals  of  the  different  governments,  and  this  number  had  increased  to 
42  at  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  but  all  these  institutions  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  gymnasiums.  Alexander  1  was  the  monarch  who  built  op 
the  Russian  gymnasiums  on  a  more  lasting  foundation.  According  to 
the  statute  of  1804,  the  gymnasiums  were  to  answer  a  two-fold  purpose, 
viz.,  preparation  for  the  university,  and  the  spreading  of  more  general 
knowledge.  Every  government  city  was  to  have  at  least  a  gymnasium 
of  4  classes,  and  every  one  was  to  be  admitted  who  could  prove  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  district  schools,  {KreU- 
schxden.)  The  course  of  study  was  not  the  same  at  all  the  gymnasiums. 
In  the  district  of  Dorpat  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  prepon- 
derating ;  in  the  district  of  Wilna  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  more 
general  knowledge  was  evenly  balanced,  whilst*  in  the  districts  of  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Kharkow,  the  course  of  instruction  em- 
braced chiefly  more  general  studies.  These  gymnasitims,  however,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  as  had  been  expected,  partly  from  want  of  proper 
teachers,  partly  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  class  preferred  to 
have  their  children  instructed  by  private  tutors,\or  sent  them  to  foreign 
schools.  A  thorough  reorganization  was  needed  to  remedy  these  evils, 
and  this  took  place  in  1 828,  under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I. 

The  most  essential  points  in  the  new  plan  were  the  following :  There 
were  to  be  seven  classes  in  each  gymnasium  ;  the  faculty  was  to  consist 
of  one  director,  one  inspector,  seven  head-masters,  three  teachers,  and 
one  drawing- master.  Instruction  in  Latin  was  made  obligatory  in  all  the 
classes,  whilst  Greek  was  an  optional  subject ;  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  more  than  doubled,  and  the  latter  circumstance  was  particularly 
calculated  to  supply  the  want  of  teachers,  for  more  talented  young  men 
now  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  and  the  pedagogical  institute  of 
director  Middendorf,  as  well  as  the  universities,  annually  furnished  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  young  men  as  teachers.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  the  Russian  gymnasiums  reached  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

This  was,  however,  to  be  only  of  short  duration.  In  the  statutes  of 
1828,  special  stress  was*  laid  on  the  gymnasiums  being  intended  as  edu- 
cational establishments  for  some  of  the  nobility  and  higher  officials,  and 
this  circumstance  soon  deprived  them  of  their  proper  character  as  gen- 
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eral  educfttional  establishments,  and  made  them'  special  schools  for  the 
more  privileged  classes.  This  change  received  legal  sanction  by  the  reg- 
ulation of  1849 ;  the  Russian  gymnasiums  were  henceforth  to  be  schools 
for  the  education  of  officials  for  the  government  service,  and  with  regard 
to  their  course  of  study  were  to  be  divided  into  three  groups :  86  gym- 
nasiums with  jurisprudence  and  natural  sciences ;  29  with  jurisprudence ; 
12  with  Greek. 

This  change  of  the  gymnasiums  to  more  general  schools,  with  the  out- 
spoken intention  to  drill  the  scholars  for  some  official  career,  had  a  bad 
influence  on  the  course  of  studies  and  the  way  of  instructing.  The 
"committee  for  higher  instruction**  {GeUhrU  OamiU)  from  time  to  time 
drew  attention  to  these  facts  in  their  reports,  and  the  result  was  the 
school-law  of  November  19,  1864,  the  chief  point  in  which  is  the  division 
of  the  gymnasiums  into  "classical  gymnasia"  and  "real-gymnasia.*' 
The  former  to  have  an  extensive  and  thorough  course  of  ancient*  lan- 
guages, the  latter  to  exclude  these  altogether,  and  substitute  a  full  course 
of  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  modern  languages.  Built  on  this 
firm  basis,  the  Russian  gymnasiums  may  look  into  the  future  with  some 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  namely,  to  give  a  good  secondary 
instruction.  As  the  same  time  with  this  thorough  reform  of  the  plan  of 
studies,  special  attention  was  likewise  devoted  to  the  educating  element 
of  the  secondary-schools,  and  greater  independence  gi'anted  to  the 
"  councils  of  teachers,*'  {Lehrer  Collegien.)  The  pedagogical  council  at 
every  middle-class  school  was  to  con^^ist  of  all  the  teachers,  the  director 
being  the  president.  This  council  had  to  consider  the  election  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers,  without,  however,  depriving  the  director  of  his  privi- 
leges ;  they  had,  furthermore,  to  make  a  choice  of  text-books,  arrange 
the  programme  of  studies,  &c.  The  self-direction  of  the  Russian  middle- 
class  schools  was  only  to  be  limited  in  cases,  the  nature  of  which  de- 
manded a  higher  decision ;  such  as  the  freeing  of  poor  scholars  from 
paying  the  school-fees,  and  the  granting  of  stipends  to  the  most  deserving 
amongst  them,  on  which  subjects  the  "  council  of  curators**  (GuratorUche 
Colletjium)  had  to  pass  a  decision.  This  last-mentioned  council  consists 
of  the  patron  and  director  of  the  respective  institution,  the  '^  church 
inspector,**  (Ortihirchen  intpeetoVy)  the  mayor,  and  some  members  chosen 
from  among  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
its  duties  are  to  look  after  the  material  and  economical  interests  of  the 
middlc-clHSs  schools.  Indirectly  the  superintendence  of  all  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  a  district,  consequently  also  of  the  gymnasiums, 
belongs  to  the  respective  curator,  and  all  resolutions  of  the  "pedagogical 
council  **  relating  to  the  following  subjects,  must  be  sanctioned  by  him, 
viz. :  Personal  affairs  of  the  teachers,  digressions  from  the  normal  course 
of  instruction,  new  improvements,  &c.  To  give  due  weight,  however,  to 
the  pedagogic  and  didactic  considerations,  he  must,  before  giving  any 
decision,  lay  the  question  before  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  rector  of 
the  university,  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  the  directors  of  the  gymna- 
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siuiD)  and  in  mere  pedagogic  and  didactic  questions  also  of  some  professors 
of  the  philosophical  faculty ;  absolute  majority  decides  the  question ; 
only  if  the  curator  does  not  agree  with  the  minority  the  ultimate  decision 
is  left  to  the  ministry. 

We  see  thus,  that  the  self  government  given  to  the  Russian  gymna- 
siums is  very  considerable,  and  that  even  in  Russia  one  begins  to  aban- 
don the  principle,  so  long  prevalent  here  as  in  other  counlrics  of  making 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  educational  institutions  dependent  on  a 
well  organized  hierarchical  bureaucratic  administration,  instead  of  relying 
for  this  result  on  a  comparatively  independent  staff  of  well  educated 
teachers ;  the  only  right  and  just  principle  of  letting  school  matters 
only  be  influenced  and  their  administration  wholly  confided  to  men  of 
science  and  school-men,  setting  aside  all  political  or  party  considerations, 
is  every  year  gaining  more  ground  in  Russia. 

In  order  to  derive  real  lasting  benefits  from  the  greater  autonomy  of 
the  Russian  gymnasiums,  special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  raising 
of  the  scientific  and  moral  standard  of  the  teachers  generally,  and  the 
government  did  this  in  two  different  directions  :  first,  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  a  teacher's  place  were  rendered  more  severe,  and  secondly,  the 
material  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  was  considerably  improved. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  decreed,  that  whoever  wanted  to 
become  a  teacher  of  sciences  or  languages  at  any  gymnasium,  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  gone  through  a  complete  course  at  a  Rus- 
sian university.  Those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  have  to  attend 
special  lectures  on  pedagogics,  and  also  go  through  some  practical  exer- 
cises. After  having  finished  their  course  at  the  university,  they  are,  for 
one  year,  placed  at  a  gymnasium,  to  go  through  some  practical  exercises. 
During  the  university-course,  as  well  as  during  the  practical  course  at 
the  gymnasium,  stipends  are  paid  to  pedagogical  students,  which  oblige 
them  to  serve  as  teachers  for  6  years.  Such  a  stipend  is  not  to  be  less 
than  300  rubles,  and  the  total  of  all  the  stipends  for  all  the  districts  not 
less  than  800. 

With  regard  to  the  social  and  financial  position  of  teachers  at  the 
gymnasiums,  the  "committee  on  higher  education  ^^ {Gehhrte  Camite) 
proposed  to  raise  the  salaries  and  the  '^  social  rank  **  (Rangclasse)  of  the 
directors,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  "  for,"  said  the  report,  **  as  long  as 
the  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  schools  are,  in  spite  of  the  importance 
of  their  position,  placed  lower  in  the  social  scale  tlian  any  other  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  whole  system  of 
education  is  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.''  Although  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  **  committee  on  higher  education  "  {GeUhrte  C(»nite)  were 
not  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  the  position  of  directors  and  teachers 
is  at  present  quite  an  honorable  one. 

As  regards  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Russian  gymnasiums,  as  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  Nov.  19th,  1864,  our  sources  unfortunately  contain 
only  very  general  statements.  The  outline  of  the  course  of  studies  is 
the  following: 
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The  course  of  studies  at  the  Real-gymnB^s  is  the  (bllomng: 
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These  reforms  in  the  course  of  studies  at  the  RusM'an  gymnasiums  tie 
at  the  present  lime  {1866)  only  on  paper,  and  it  will  no  doubt  take  some 
time  before  we  can  look  for  palpable  results.  The  great  and  urgent  want 
just  now  is  competent  teacheru.  Even  the  Russian  reports  aeknowledge 
this  with  great  candor.  There  are  many  other  wants  that  niBkc  them- 
selves felt,  as  the  want  of  suitable  text-books,  of  phydcal  cabinets,  Ac 

Such  evils  can  only  bo  remedied  by  lime.  How  insufRcient  is  tha 
number  of  teachers  we  see  from  one  of  the  reports,  in  which  it  Kays : 
"  In  Bpitc  of  our  being  by  sheer  necessity  obliged  to  employ  Ruch  per- 
sons, who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  usual  number 
of  vacancies  at  our  gymnasia  (exclusive  of  the  districts  of  Dorpat  and 
St.  Petersburg)  is  70.  There  have  of  late  been  special  causes  of  this 
want  of  teachers.  Political  rca-sons  have  led  the  government  to  discharge 
suddenly  all  the  native  and  Catholic  teachers  at  the  gymnasiums  of  the 
western  governments,  and  fill  Uieir  places  with  Bussiaiis  belonging  to  the 
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Orthodox-Greek  Church.  The  change  in  the  educational  system  of 
Poland  likewise  deprived  the  Russian  gymnasiums  of  many  teachers, 
who,  attracted  hy  the  promise  of  higher  salaries,  went  to  Poland  to  fill 
the  vacancies  at  the  Polish  gymnasiums  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
the  native  Polish  teachers.  On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  teach- 
ers, many  students  had  to  leave  the  univirsity  before  having  completely 
finished  their  studies,  and  their  inexperience  could  not  remain  without 
any  influence  on  their  pupils/^  Similar  complaints  are  made  in  all  the 
districts,  particularly  from  the  district  of  Kiew,  from  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  went  to  Poland  during  the  last  few  years.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  whole  movement  is  this,  that  many  of  the  teachers  at  the 
gymnasiums  in  Russia  proper  consider  their  position  only  as  a  provis- 
ional one,  as  a  period  of  transition  till  they  can  find  a  better  place  in 
Poland. 

In  order  to  produce  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  method  of  instruction 
and  in  the  school-discipline.  Teachers*  Meetings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  since  1861.  They  are  cither  ** special  meetings"  for  the 
teachers  of  some  particular  study,  or  *'  general  meetings "  of  directors, 
inspectors,  agd  teachers,  to  discuss  general  pedagogical  questions.  The 
government,  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  meetings  of  any  kind,  has 
made  a  praiseworthy  exception  in  this  respect 

After  long  debates,  the  authorities  decided  to  retain  the  "  boarding- 
schools"  {Pensionen)  connected  with  the  gymnasiums,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  reasons  brought  forward  by  N.  J.  Pirogow,  for  abolishing  these 
institutions.  Ue  compares  them  to  hospitals :  ^*  VV^hatever  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  hospitals,  there  is  no  remedy  for  hospital  dis- 
eases ;  neither  large,  roomy  buildings,  nor  ventilation,  nor  cleanliness. 
In  the  beginning  every  thing  goes  well,  but  scarcely  has  a  short  time 
elapsed,  and  several  sick  persons  have  been  together  there,  when  lo  and 
behold,  the  old  diseases  are  there  again.  The  same  applies  to  the 
boarding-schools,  and  even  in  these  model  institutions,  peculiar  diseases, 
peculiar  epidemics,  creep  in  unawares ;  not  hospital  diseases,  but  if  I  may 
say  so,  educational  diseases."  However,  all  that  was  done  were  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  system.  These  boarding-schools  {Peiisionen) 
are  only  intended  for  pupils  of  the  four  lower  classes,  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  are  permitted  to  stay.  The 
boarding  schools  are  maintained  either  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  of 
the  empire,  or  by  the  boarding-school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  boarders  are  either  whole  boarders  or  half-boarders,  the  latter  only 
getting  their  dinner  at  the  school.  The  number  of  boarders  in  one  school 
is  never  to  exceed  80  ;  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  is  at  the  same 
time  inspector  of  the  boarding-school ;  the  pupils  are  divided  into  room- 
companies  of  20,  under  the  -charge  of  special  tutors,  (Efzieher^)  some  of 
whom  at  the  same  time  fill  the  office  of  teacher.  Prior  to  the  year  1828 
only  sons  of  noblemen  were  admitted  in  these  boarding-schools,  but  at 
present  they  are  open  for  all.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  teachers,  number  of  hours,  &c.,  at  one  of  the  Russian  gymnasiums : 
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The  annual  school-fee  at  the  gymnasiums  varies  between  5  and  50 
rubles;  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kronstadt,  for  instance,  it  is  50;  in  St 
Petersburg  and  Riga,  40 ;  in  Moscow  and  Dorpat,  80 ;  in  Kasan,  Astra- 
chan,  Wilna,  Minsk,  &c.,  20  rubles. 

The  improvement  of  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  teachers  was  ur- 
gently demanded,  if  good  and  thorough  men  were  to  be  induced  to  enter 
this  field  of  labor.  The  former  salary  was  utterly  insufficient,  (director, 
800-1,000  rubles;  first  teacher,  600-750  rubles.)  We  are  told  on  re- 
liable authority  that  vacancies  remained  open  for  ten  years  and  longer. 
Thus  in  Astrachan  there  was  no  instruction  in  mathematics,  Russian, 
history,  and  geography,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  teachers ;  from  the  same  cause  there  was  no  instruction  in  Ger- 
man, &c.,  for  27  years,  in  French  for  17,  and  in  Latin  for  13  years.  The 
salary  of  the  tutors  in  the  gymnasium  boarding  schools  was  formerly  124 
-800  rubles. 

In  1865  the  number  of  all  the  persons  employed  at  the  Russian  gym- 
nasiums was  2,812.  The  number  of  pupils  was  26,789,  of  whom  there 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox-Qreek  Church,  19,128;  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 4,161 ;  to  various  Protestant  churches,  8,430;  brides  87  Arme- 
nians, 990  Jews,  and  48  Mohammedans ;  18,660  were  noblemen,  974 
sons  of  clergymen,  5,554  burghers,  1,032  peasants,  569  foreigners.  The 
result  of  the  final  examination  in  1864  was  the  following:  Of  997  pupils 
present  in  the  7th  class  on  the  1st  of  June,  491  gained  permission  to 
enter  the  university,  221  were  rejected*,  and  285  had  to  remain  a  second 
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Orthodox- Greek  Church.  The  change  in  the  educational  system  of 
Poland  likewise  deprived  the  Russian  gymnasiums  of  many  teachers, 
who,  attracted  by  the  promise  of  higher  salaries,  went  to  Poland  to  fill 
the  vacancies  at  the  Polish  gymnasiums  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
the  native  Polish  teachers.  On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  teach- 
ers, many  students  had  to  leave  the  university  before  having  completely 
finished  their  studies,  and  their  inexperience  could  not  remain  without 
any  influence  on  their  pupils."  Similar  complaints  are  made  in  all  the 
districts,  particularly  from  the  district  of  Kiew,  from  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  went  to  Poland  during  the  last  few  years.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  whole  movement  is  this,  that  many  of  the  teachers  at  the 
gymnasiums  in  Russia  proper  consider  their  position  only  as  a  provis- 
ional one,  as  a  period  of  transition  till  they  can  find  a  better  place  in 
Poland. 

In  order  to  produce  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  method  of  instruction 
and  in  the  school-discipline.  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  since  1861.  They  are  either  "special  meetings"  for  the 
teachers  of  some  particular  study,  or  *'  general  meetings "  of  directors, 
inspectors,  agd  teachers,  to  discuss  general  pedagogical  questions.  The 
government,  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  meetings  of  any  kind,  has 
made  a  praiseworthy  exception  in  this  respect 

After  long  debates,  the  authorities  decided  to  retain  the  *'  boarding- 
schools"  {Pensionen)  connected  with  the  gymnasiums,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  reasons  brought  forward  by  N.  J.  Pirogow,  for  abolishing  these 
institutions.  He  compares  them  to  hospitals :  "  Whatever  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  hospitals,  there  is  no  remedy  for  hospital  dis- 
eases ;  neither  large,  roomy  buildings,  nor  ventilation,  nor  cleanliness. 
In  the  beginning  every  thing  goes  well,  but  scarcely  has  a  short  time 
elapsed,  and  several  sick  persons  have  been  together  there,  when  lo  and 
behold,  the  old  diseases  are  there  again.  The  same  applies  to  the 
boarding-schools,  and  even  in  these  model  institutions,  peculiar  diseases, 
peculiar  epidemics,  creep  in  unawares;  not  hospital  diseases,  but  if  I  may 
say  so,  educational  diseases."  However,  all  that  was  done  were  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  system.  These  boarding-schools  {Penslonen) 
are  only  intended  for  pupils  of  the  four  lower  classes,  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  are  permitted  to  stay.  The 
boarding  schools  are  maintained  either  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  of 
the  empire,  or  by  the  boarding-school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  boarders  are  either  whole  boarders  or  half- boarders,  the  latter  only 
getting  their  dinner  at  the  school.  The  number  of  boarders  in  one  school 
is  never  to  exceed  80 ;  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  is  at  the  same 
time  inspector  of  the  boarding-school ;  the  pupils  are  divided  into  room- 
companies  of  20,  under  tbet:harge  of  special  tutors,  (Erziehery)  some  of 
whom  at  the  same  time  fill  the  oflBce  of  teacher.  Prior  to  the  year  1828 
only  sons  of  noblemen  were  admitted  in  these  boarding-schools,  but  at 
present  they  are  open  for  all.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  teachers,  number  of  hours,  &c.,  at  one  of  the  Russian  gymnasiums : 
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The  annual  school-fee  at  the  gymnasiums  varies  between  5  and  50 
rubles;  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kronstadt,  for  instance,  it  is  50;  in  St 
Petersburg  and  Riga,  40 ;  in  Moscow  and  Dorpat,  80 ;  in  Kasan,  Astra- 
chan,  Wilna,  Minsk,  &c.,  20  rubles. 

The  improvement  of  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  teachers  was  ur- 
gently demanded,  if  good  and  thorough  men  were  to  be  induced  to  enter 
this  field  of  labor.  The  former  salary  was  utterly  insufficient,  (director, 
800-1,000  rubles;  first  teacher,  600-750  rubles.)  We  are  told  on  re- 
liable authority  that  vacancies  remained  open  for  ten  years  and  longer. 
Thus  in  Astrachan  there  was  no  instruction  in  mathematics,  Russian, 
history,  and  geography,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  teachers ;  from  the  same  cause  there  was  no  instruction  in  Ger- 
man, Ac,  for  27  years,  in  French  for  17,  and  in  Latin  for  18  years.  The 
salary  of  the  tutors  in  the  gymnasium  boarding  schools  was  formerly  124 
-500  rubles. 

In  1865  the  number  of  all  the  persons  employed  at  the  Russian  gym- 
nasiums was  2,812.  The  number  of  pupils  was  26,789,  of  whom  there 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox-Qreek  Church,  19,128;  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 4,161 ;  to  various  Protestant  churches,  8,480;  brides  87  Arme- 
nians, 990  Jews,  and  48  Mohammedans ;  18,660  were  noblemen,  974 
sons  of  clergymen,  5,554  burghers,  1,032  peasants,  569  foreigners.  The 
result  of  the  final  examination  in  1864  was  the  following:  Of  997  pupils 
present  in  the  7th  class  on  the  1st  of  June,  491  gained  permission  to 
enter  the  university,  221  were  rejected,  and  285  had  to  remain  a  second 
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ycnr  in  the  7th  class.  Besides  these,  859  other  young  men  sent  in  their 
names  for  examination,  of  whom  687  actually  appeared  at  the  examina- 
tion ;  of  these,  236  gained  permission  to  enter  the  university,  whilst  451 
were  rejected. 

The  number  of  hoarders  in  the  89  "boarding-schools"  (Pensionen)  was 
2,759  whole  boarders  and  141  half-boarders ;  total,  2,900 ;  of  whom  85 
were  maintained  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family,  710  by  the 
government,  39  by  the  "council  of  general  care"  (Collegium  der  Allge- 
meinen  Fu?'8orge^)  250  by  various  ministries,  814  by  noblemen  or  their 
families,  169  by  pious  legacies,  55  by  the  boarding-school  itself,  whilst 
1,137  paid  their  own  expenses. 

Praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  greater  strictness  at 
the  maturity-examinations.  They  take  place  at  every  gymnasium,  if 
possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  curators,  assistants,  district-inspectors, 
and  some  professors  from  the  university.  The  statistics  of  1864  showed, 
that  in  the  60  gymnasia  of  the  districts  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Ka- 
san,  Kharkow,  Kiew,  and  Dorpat,  of  997  pupils  in  the  7th  class  who 
underwent  an  examination,  only  491,  or  49  per  cent,  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  university ;  of  the  remaining  506  scholars,  only  221,  or  22  per 
cent,  received  a  certificate  of  having  finished  the  course  at  the  gymna- 
sium, but  without  gaining  admission  to  the  university,  and  285,  or  29 
per  cent,  had  to  remain  a  second  year  in  the  7th  class.  As  regards 
those  young  men,  who,  although  not  pupils  of  the  gymnasium,  under- 
went the  examination  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  university, 
of  687,  only  236,  or  84  per  cent,  were  admitted,  whilst  451,  or  66  per 
cent,  were  rejected.  Prom  the  general  reports  of  the  curators  we  see, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasiums  showed  more  profi- 
ciency in  sciences  than  in  languages. 

The  libraries,  physical  cabinets,  &c.,  are  in  a  very  deficient  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  estimate,  850  rubles  were  expended  for  these  items. 
It  is  true  that  this  sum  has  been  increased,  but  so  little  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning,  to  400  rubles  in  the  classical  gymnasia  and  800  rubles 
in  the  real-gymnasia.  "The  libraries,"  thus  our  reporter  says,  ".utterly 
lack  such  books,  which  the  teachers  themselves  might  profitably  study, 
and  thus  continue  their  own  education.  Of  late,  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Russian  language  are  bought  for  the  libraries,  but  there  are  as  yet 
scarcely  any  works  in  foreign  languages.  In  many  gymnasiums  there 
arc  no  good  wall -maps,  &c.  Just  as  unsatisfactory  are  the  physical  cab- 
inets of  the  gymnasia ;  in  most  cases  the  apparatus,  through  the  use  of 
many  years  or  by  accidents, '  has  become  unfit  for  use.  The  collections 
of  subjects  of  natural  history  are  utterly  insignificant  Almost  all  the 
gymnasia  are  located  in  builduigs  belonging  to  the  government  or  to  the 
borough,  and  many  of  them  are  very  unsuitable  and  badly  ventilated; 
some  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  all  of 
them  arc  too  small."  • 

As  regards  the  attendance  at  the  various  gymnasia,  there  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  latest  information,  on  an  average,  800-400  pupils  at  each ; 
this  number  is  only  exceeded  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  Moscow  with 
638  (in  1864,)  and  595  (in  1865,)  Kharkow  with  686,  Kiew  with  628.  As 
a  general  rule  a  class  is  divided  into  2  parallel  classes,  when  the  number 
of  scholars  exceeds  40,  and  only  in  rare  cases  are  there  undivided  classes 
of  50  and  60  pupils.  This  last-mentioned  measure  is  not  only  in  exist- 
ence on  paper,  but  has  been  actually  carried  out  at  all  the  Russian 
gymnasia. 

Prom  this  short  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Russian  gymna.siums 
are  only  but  commencing  to  enter  a  period  of  development  and  progress, 
but  that  this  beginning  bids  fair  to  lead  to  good  results,  chiefly  because 
the  right  principles  have  been  adopted  to  further  the  undertaking.  But 
only  when  the  abolition  of  serfdom  shall  have  brought  its  full  influence 
to  bear  on  the  primary-schools,  and  thoroughl}'  prepared  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  gymnasia  from  among  the  mass  of  the  people — only  then 
will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Till  quite  recently  the  Russian  gymnasia  have  been  more  or  less  educa- 
tional establishments  for  the  privileged  classes  of  society ;  they  will  only 
then  reach  their  true  aim,  when  they  have  become  institutions  of  higher 
culture  for  the  whole  nation.  The  recent  organization  of  secondary  in- 
struction has  this  end  in  view,  and  we  can  but  wish  that  the  Russian 
government  may  be  enabled  to  progress  rapidly  in  the  path  on  which  it 
has  so  successfully  entered. 

As  compared  with  the  same  class  of  institutions  in  Germany,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  the  Russian  gymnasiums  the  system  of  special 
teachers  for  every  branch  of  studies  is  carried  out  more  strictly  than  at 
the  secondary-schools  of  Germany,  and,  as  we  believe,  not  always  for 
the  advantage  of  teachers  and  pupils.  For  on  the  one  hand  this  system 
almost  inevitably  produces  a  certain  one-sidedness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  dcmatid  on  the  pupils  is  almost  necessarily  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  special  teachers.  Pecuniarily,  however,  the 
Russian  gymnasiums  are  far  better  situated  than  the  same  class  of  insti- 
tutions, in  Austria.  For  whilst  the  sum  required  for  a  gymnasium  of 
eight  classes  in  Austria  amounts  on  an  average  only  to  18,000  florins, 
($8,640,)  the  same  kind  of  institution  in  Russia  has  an  allowance  of 
23,200  rubles  silver,  ($17,400.)  The  endowment  of  a  gymnasium  with 
the  L.'itin  language  only,  amounts  to  19,880  rubles  silver,  and  that  of  a 
real-gymnasium  to  20,290  rubles.  These  larger  sums  are  partly  caused 
by  the  boarding-houses  (pensions)  connected  with  the  Russian  secondary- 
schools,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  tekchers  by  1  inspector,  2  edu- 
cators, and  1  physician.  But  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  which  in  Russia  are  much  higher  than  in  Austria.  It  is 
likewise  pleasing  to  notice  that  special  stipends  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  instruction  in  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  whilst  at  the 
Austrian  secondary-schools  the  compensation  paid  for  these  studies  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  small  fees  of  the  pupils. 
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I.    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Rujasia  in  Europe  there  were,  in  18G6:  1,760  public  elementary  schoo^ 
with  78,999  scholars.     The  number  of  private  elementary  Rchools  under  g^y- 
ernnient  inspection  was  799,  wiiii  22,814  scholars.     Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domainn  there  were  7,137  schools,   with  226,996 
scholars.     The  Ministry  of  the  "Apana^-s"  had  294  village  schools,  1,046  pa- 
rochial and  private  schools,  721  private  borough-schools,  and  111  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mohammedan  UK^sques.     The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  have  8,687  elementary  schools,  with  320,350  scholars. 
The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Siberia  was  86,  with  2,494  schoU 
ars.     In  Poland  the  number  of  public  elementary  schools  (in  1861)  was  1,381, 
with  80,378  scholars.     In  Caucasia  there  were  (in  1856)  74  schools,  with  5,505 
scholars.     In  Finland  there  were  14  upper  and  67  higher  elementary  public 
schools,  with  about  9,000  scholars. 

The  number  of  district-schools  (burgher-schools)  in  Russia  in  Europe  (exclu- 
sive of  Finland  and  Poland)  and  Siberia  was  (in  1865)  416,  with  23.952  scholars 
and  2,743  teachers;  and  in  Poland,  195  district  schools. 

The  grand  total  is  61,000  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  schools  of  the 
same  grade  specified  below,  with  1,500,000  pupils. 

II.     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland)  there  were,  in  1865 : 
101  gymnasia,  with  26,789  scholars  and  2,312  teachers.  In  Finland  there  were 
6  gymnasia;  and  in  Poland  7  gymnasia,  with  122  teachers  and  2, 17f  scholars; 
and  17  philological  schools,  with  169  teachers  and  2,856  scholars — making  a 
total  of  500  institutions  of  secondary  instruction,  with  100,000  pupils. 

in.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  Russia  in  Europe,  6  universities  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Khar- 
kow,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kiew,  Odessa,)  with  5,314  students  and  455  professors. 
In  Finland  there  is  one  university  at  Helsingfors.  Besides  the  university  pro- 
fessorships, there  are  special  theological  seminaries  belonging  to  the  several 
religious  bodies,  and  lyceums  at  Jaroslawl  and  at  Njeschin,  both  preparatory 
for  the  civil  service. 

lY.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

6  Teachers'  eeminaries  ^at  St  Petersburg,  Dorpat,  Kiew,  Kharkow,  Mole- 
datschno,  and  Wilna) ;  3  schools  with  a  pedagogical  course ;  and  a  special 
course  for  gymnasium  teachers. 

The  following  special  institutions  are  under  special  ministries: 

▲.  arssiA. 

/.  InstiitUiona  for  Daughters  of  Nobles,  Military  Officers  and  Officials^  under  the 

immediate  protection  of  the  Imperial  Family, 

1  Smalnoa  training  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg,    83  teachers,  392  scholars. 

1  School  of  Order  of  St.  Catherine  at  St.  Petersburg,   66  "  357  " 

X       "        «<             "            »*          "  Moscow 69  "  288  " 

1  Patriotic  institute  for  girls, '..'!!!     36  "  244  " 

12  Other  institutes  for  noble  young  ladies, 356  "  1,689  " 

13  Second-class  establishments, 426  "  1,633  " 

12  Third-class  establishments  for  girls  of  lower  rank,  207  "  963  " 

Estahlithments  for  Special  Classes, 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  St.  Petersburg, 166  teechers,  193  scholars. 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  Moscow lOS  "  726  " 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 23  "  66  " 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  St  Petersburg, 14  "  131  " 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  Moscow, 16  "  82  '* 

1  Foundling  hospital  at  Moscow 40  "  126  " 

6  Public  gymnasia  for  young  ladies. 
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The  foUowiDg  institutions  are  for  males : 

I  Alexander  Ijroum  at  St.  'Petersburg, 33  teachers,  1 26  scholars. 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 13       "        101  *• 

1  Commercial  school          "              '*          35       "        299  " 

2  Hospital-assistants' schools  "        "          11       ^          85  *' 

I  Nicholas  orphans'  institute  at  Gatchina, 44       "        671  " 

1  Section  of  the  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow, ....  21       "          96  " 

1  Commercial  school  at  Moscow, 24       *'        121  ** 

1  Hospital-assistants'  school  at  Moscow, 15       "        251  **  * 

1  Mechanics' institute            "        "         18       "        290  " 

1  School  for  masters  for  instructing  in  trade-schools,    14       ** 

II.  Special  Schooh  under  (he  Ministry  of  War, 

1  Medico-chirurgical  academy, 35  teachers,  978  scholara 

5  Surgeon-barbers'  schools  at  the  different  military 

hospitals, 17       **     1,020  " 

1  Topographers'  school, 13       "        140  " 

22  Military  schools, 10,000  " 

3  Artillery  schools, 22       "        166  ** 

1  Nicholas  staff-academy,.  ....•...•...• 22       "        250  " 

1  Nicholas  higher  engineer-school, 50       "        126  '* 

1  Michael  artillery  school, 32       «*        117  «* 

1  Page-corps  or  college, 41       "        159  " 

1  Ensigns'  school  of  the  guards, 31       "        206  '* 

22  Cadet  corps,  or  military  colleges  for  the  guards 

and  line, 723       "     7,440  " 

///  Naval  SchooU  under  ffie  Ministry  of  Marine, 

1  Naval  cadet-college, 92  teachers,  631  8choIar& 

1  Practical  naval  school  for  seamen, 15       '*        553  *' 

1  Commercial  navigation  school  at  Cronstadt, 12       "          45  " 

1  Pilots'  school  at  Cronstadt, 82       "        855  * 

1  Lower  engineer  and  artilleiy  school  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,   38       "        266  " 

1  Black  Sea  pilots'  school  at  Nicholaieff, 18       **        415  " 

1  Naval  school                    "          "           18       "        415  " 

1  Girls'  institute                 "          "          7       "        100  " 

IV.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 

19  Orphan  houses, 754  pupils. 

6  Foundling  hospitals, 2,410  " 

1 9  Schools  for  the  children  of  chancery  servants, 963  " 

$  Hospital-assistants'  schools, 199  ** 

1  School  for  hospital-servants'  children, 42  " 

V.  Schools  under  ihe  Ministry  of  Finance, 

1  Mining  institute, 37  teachen^  242  sdiolanL 

1  Mining  technical  school, ^ 36       "          21  " 

1  Assaying  school  at  St  Petersburg, 8       "          14  " 

7  District  foundry  schools, 41       "        361  " 

44  Lower  foundry  schools  for  the  mint  and  minings .   131       "     3,957  ^ 

1  Technological  institute, 36       "        257  " 

Sunday  drawing-school  connected  with  it, 3       "          72  " 

1  Drawing-school  at  St.  Petersburg, 11       "        646  " 

1  Female  division  of  the  same,. . . .  > 7       "        215  " 

3  Drawing-schools  at  Moscow...... 24       "        667  " 

Sundry  primary  schools  for  children  employed  in  fiictory  labor, 

Sundry  private  manufactory  schools, 12  teacfaen^  478  " 

1  Practical  commercial  academy  at  Moscow, 30       ^        194  " 

1  School  of  commercial  navigation  at  CbeESOii, .  •  «•  ^      **         46  " 

1      "      "          "                 "          "  Riga, 1       ••         10  " 

1  School  for  masters  of  merchantmea  at  Archangel^  I       *'         IS.  ** 

1      II       u         tt      a          a              •*EeiBi,....  1       "           9  " 
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VL  Schools  under  the  Miniitry  of  Public  Works, 

1  Institute  of  the  roada*  engineer  oorpe, 60  teachers,  StO  scholaxa 

1  Master-builders' school, 32       *'        164      " 

1  Signal  and  telegraph  school 

VII.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  JusHce. 

1  School  of  jurisprudence, 43  teachers,  231  sdiolan. 

1  Preparatory  class  for  the  above  school, 20       "        167       ** 

1  Constantine  surveyors'  school, 36       **        250      " 

1  Writing  school  for  copyists  in  government  offices,      7       "  60      " 

1  Surveying  topographers'  school, 23  •    **        200      ** 

VIII.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  (he  Imperial  DomaiM. 

1  Forest-academy  at  St  Petersburg, 1 

1  Course  of  forestry  at  Liasina, 1 699  scholars. 

2  Schools  for  huntsmen, |  "'^''  owiuuww. 

2  Schools  for  game-keepers, J 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  at  Gorygoretsk, )  g.^  -cholara. 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  near  Moscow, )        ow4wi««b. 

1  Academy  of  horticulture. 
18  Ag^cultural  and  horticultural  schools. 

IX.  ScJtools  under  the  Ministry  of  JFbreign  Affairs. 

Imttitute  of  Oriental  Languages  at  St.  Petersburg; 
Lazareff  Institute,  for      do.       at  Moscow. 

X.  Academies,  Museums  and  Agencies  of  Art,  Science,  ^ 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St  Petersburg. 

Hermitage  Gallery  and  Museum. 

Taurida  Palace  Museum  of  Sculpture. 

Roumiantstoff  Museum. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

Imperial  Library  at  St  Petersburg  (900,000  yolomes.) 

Tablonoff  Cabinet  of  Art  Curiosities. 

Obeervatoiy  at  Poolkova. 

Botanical  Garden. 

Museum  of  Russian  Antiquities. 

MuMum  of  Technological  Instttutei 

Museum  of  Rural  Economy. 

Museum  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  above  list  includes  only  the  most  prominent  faistitatioiui  of  this  dass.    • 

B.  POLAIIP. 

1  Medico-chirurgical  academy. 

1' Nobility  institute. 

1  Government  Ladies'  boarding^hooL 

1  School  of  arts. 

2  Technological  high-schools. 

1  School  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

1  Sunday  commercial  school 

1  NormfU  school  for  primaiy  teachers. 

o.  nMLkxa 

1  Cadet  corps  at  Friedrichshamm. 

3  Navigation  schools. 

3  Technological  schools. 
3  Commerc^  schools. 
1  Institute  for  rural  economy  at  MostudSi 
10  Agricultural  schools. 
6  Girls'  schools  (industrial) 


UNIVERSITIES,  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION 

IN  RU8BIA. 


Thb  first  higher  institution  of  learning  in  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  It  was  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg, and  placed  under  its  direction.  This  new  institution  had  to 
struggle  with  great  difficulties,  as  there  firequentlj  were  neither  teachers 
nor  students,  so  that  no  lectures  could  be  held  ;  there  was  also  a  total 
lack  of  preparatory  schools  for  this  so^ralled  uniyersity  course.  Schu* 
waloff,  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  more  successful  in 
calling  to  life  the  first  independent  university,  at  the  advice  of  Lamon- 
ossow.  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  in  1755,  confirmed  the  statute  of  the 
first  Russian  university  at  Moscow,  which  was  organized  completely  after 
the  model  of  the  German  universities.  At  the  head  of  this  university 
was  a  curator  who  was  chosen  by  the  |povemment  from  among  the  mag- 
nates of  the  empire.  Its  iinmediale  superintendence  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  director,  who  exclusively  had  to  decide  all  eeonomical  (financial) 
and  administrative  questions,  and  only  such  as  had  reference  to  teaching, 
and  questions  of  law  regarding  students  or  professors^  were  decided  by 
the  conference  of  professors,  presided  over  by  the  director.  The  univer- 
sity had  three  departments— philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  The  totid 
number  of  professors  was  ten.  The  lectures  given  in  the  philosophical 
department  had  to  be  attended  by  the  students  of  the  two  other  depart- 
ments, and  only  after  having  passed  an  examination  in  philosophy  were 
they  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  either  law  or  medicine.  Strict 
regulations  provided  that  professors  should  hold  tlpir  lectures  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  programme,  and  not  deviate  in  the  least  from  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  chosen  by  the  curator.  The  want  of  teachers 
was  supplied  by  calling  in  foreigners.  But  in  spite  of  this,  there  were 
times  when  important  subjects  were  not  taught  at  all  Those  foreign 
professors,  who  for  the  greater  part  could  not  speak  Russian,  had  to  hold 
their  lectures  in  Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  consequently  very  few 
of  the  students  derived  any  benefit  from  these  lectures. 

In  1755,  a  gymnasium  for  teaching  modem  languages  to  candidates 
was  established  at  Moscow.  It  had  two  divisions ;  one  for  noblemen, 
and  one  for  the  common  people,  and  at  tiroes  numbered  as  many 
as  1,000  scholars.  The  university,  however,  was,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  not  very  well  attended,  and  mostly  by  such  students  as 
were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government  In  1768  a  regulation, 
was  made  that  native  Russians  should  deliver  their  lectures  in  the  Rut- 
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sian  language.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  students  were  mostlj 
peculiar,  such  as  incarceration,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  putting 
on  peasants*  clothes  ;  reduction  of  the  salary,  and  summary  dismissaL 
The  general  supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to 
censors  and  ephori  chosen  from  among  their  number  by  the  government 

The  academy  at  Wilna  (established  in  1578)  was,  after  the  partition  of 
Poland,  joined  to  the  University  of  Moscow ;  but  its  organization  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  university  at  Dorpat^  however,  founded  in  1682 
by  Qustavus  Adolphus,  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Baltic  provinces  were 
conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  those  who  wished  to  have  a  univer- 
sity education  went  to  Germany.  Important  reforms  were  introduced 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  T.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction,  (Sept  8,  1802,)  the  university  at  Dorpat 
received  a  new  statute,  and  in  the  year  following,  the  one  at  Wilna. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decrees  of  1803-4,  all  the  universities  of  Russia 
proper  were  organized  on   a   uniform  plan,  and  received  the  title  of 
Imperial  Universities.     The  general  superintendence  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  curator,  who  was  a  member  of  the  '*  upper  school-board,'* 
who  was  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;   the  details 
of  the  administration  were  left  entirely  to  the  fiu;ulties  of  the  univer- 
sities, as  was  likewise  the  admhiistration  of  the  school-district  belonging 
to  each  university.    The  university  appointed  and  dismissed  inspectors 
and  teachers,  proposed  directors  of  gymnasiums  to  the  minister,  and  sent 
professors  on  journeys  of  inspection.    The  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity was  in  tiie  hands  of  the  professors,  who  chose  rectors  and  deans, 
{Decani,)    Each  university  had  four  departments,  vis. :  Medicine,  law, 
history  and  philology,  physics  and  mathematics.    The  only  difference 
between  the  various  universities  consisted  in  the  number  of  professors. 
At  the  universities  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  and  Khisrkow,  there  were  28 
ordinary  professors ;  at  Wilna,  82.    The  number  of  assistant  professors 
at  each  university  was  12 ;    teachers  of  languages,  8 ;   teachers  of  arts 
Ukewise  8.    Only  the  university  at  Dorpat,  attended  by  Protestants  ex- 
clusively, had  a  theological  department,  with  4  ordinary  professors ;  the 
departments  of  law  and  of  medicine  at  the  same  nniYOTsity  numbered  4 
ordinary  and  2  extraordinary  professors  each.    The  department  of  phi- 
losophy had  four  divisions,  viz. :  physics  and  mathematics,  with  2  ordi- 
nary and  1  extraordinary  professor;    natural  history,  8  ordinary  pro- 
fessors ;    history  and  philology,  4  ordinary  professors ;   teclviology  and 
economy,  2  ordinary,  and  1  extraordinary  professor ;    teachers  of  lan- 
guages, 6 ;  teachers  of  arts,  6.     To  supply  this  large  number  of  profes- 
Torships,  foreigners  had  of  course  to  be  called  in,  and  about  half  of  the 
places  were  filled  by  them.    Only  after  a  considerable  period  of  time  had 
elapsed,  were  the  universities  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 
The  university  at  St  Petersburg,  originally  a  sort  of  normal  gymnasium, 
was  changed  into  a  pedsgogical  institute,  and  (1826)  organized  on  the 
flan  of  the  Moscow  University. 
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During  the  ten  years  (1820-1830,)  the  goTemment  greatly  limited 
the  authority  of  the  faculties,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  curators. 
The  strict  measures,  which,  during  the  sad  period  of  the  Carlsbad  Reso- 
lutions, were  taken  with  regard  to  the  German  universities,  wer«  imitated 
in  Russia.  A  number  of  the  most  competent  teachers  were  dismisMd ; 
the  curators  were  commissioned  to  keep  a  strict  lookout  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lectures.  They  had  likewise  to  see  to  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  which  was  enforced  by  new  and  stricter  regulations.  Some 
German  professors  laid  down  their  offices,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  men  of  very  inferior  ability. 

In  1835,  a  new  statute  was  drafted  for  the  universities  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  frequently  attended 
their  sessions  and  personally  recommended  various  changes.  The  new 
law  of  organization  contained  169  articles;  acoording  to  this  law,  the 
universities  were  to  consist  of  three  departments ;  the  department  of 
philosophy  to  have  two  divisions.  Every  department  had  its  own 
**  dean,'*  {Dtean^)  and  that  of  philosophy,  two.  The  Rector  had  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  the  departments.  The  university-council  was 
composed  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors,  the  Rector  pre- 
siding. The  board  of  administration  consisted  of  the  Rector,  the  "  deans,** 
{Decani^)  and  the  **  Syndieun.'"  The  universities  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  were  therefore  called  ^'  Imperial 
Universities.**  The  minor  details  of  the  administration  were  intrusted  to 
a  curator.  The  department  of  philosophy  embraced  the  following  sub- 
jects :  I.  Division — ^Philosophy ;  Greek  antiquities  and  literature ;  Roman 
antiquities  and  literature ;  Russian  language,  and  history  of  Russian  lit- 
erature ;  history  and  literature  of  the  Slavic  languages ;  general  history ; 
Russian  history ;  statistics  and  political  economy ;  Oriental  literature ; 
Arabian,  Turkish,  Persian,  Mongolian,  and  Tartar  languages.  II.  Di- 
vision— Mathematics;  astronomy;  physics;  physical  geography ;  chem- 
istry ;  mineralogy;  geography;  botany;  aoology;  technology;  agri- 
culture, and  architecture.  The  department  of  laws  embraced :  Cyclo- 
pedia of  jurisprudence  ;  fundamental  laws  of  Russia;  Roman  law  and 
its  history  ;  civil,  penal,  and  local  laws ;  public  morals  and  order ;  laws 
of  finance  and  taxation;  criminal  laws;  elements  of  national  law. 
The  medical  department  at  the  universities  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  and 
Kharkow,  embraced :  anatomy ;  physiology ;  pharmacology  ;  clinical 
medicine ;  pathology ;  theoretical  surgery ;  practical  surgery ;  mid- 
wifery; veterinary  surgery.  At  every  university  there  were,  besides, 
teachers  of  German,  English,  French,  and  Latin. 

The  university-council  has  to  choose  the  rector,  the  honorary  and  cor- 
respon(}ing  members,  the  professors  and  assistant  professors.  It  has 
likewise  to  investigate  any  neglect  in  the  Ailfillment  of  their  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  professors,  to  consider  the  publication  of  dissertations, 
and  to  propose  new  improvements.  The  university -curator  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor ;  the  choice  of  the  rector  had  also  to  be  sanctioned 
by  hhn.    The  rector  was  always  choeen  Ibr  a  term  of  four  years.    The 
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deans,  (D&eanQ  likewise  chosen  for  four  jears,  had  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  minister ;  all  these  were  chosen  from  the  number  of  the  ordinary 
professors.  J^o  one  was  permitted  to  become  professor  without  having 
prcYioufOjr  obtained  the  doctor*s  degree  in  that  particular  study  which  he 
intended  to  teach.  To  become  assistant  professor,  he  must  at  least  hays 
the  degree  of  '^  licentiate.'*  Ailer  serving  twenty-fiye  years,  professors 
received  the  title,  **  efMrituSf**  and  their  places  were  considered  vacant 
They  might,  however,  be  chosen  again  for  five  years,  ailer  which  time 
tbe  minister  decided  how  long  they  might  yet  supply  the  place. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  of  law 
lasted  four  years,  and  in  that  of  medicine,  five  years.  Each  university 
had  its  own  committee  of  literary  censors,  and  books,  journals,  and  pe- 
riodicals destined  for  their  use  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  general  lit- 
erary censor.  The  universities  had  the  privilege  of  erecting  printing 
establishments  and  bookstores  for  their  own  use.  The  rector  of  a  uni- 
versity belonged  to  the  fifth  grade  or  class  in  the  general  classification  of 
society,  (BangelassSy)  the  ordinary  prpfessors  to  the  seventh,  extraordi- 
nary and  assistant  professors  to  the  eighth,  teachers  of  languages  and 
drawing  to  the  tenth,  doctors  to  the  eighth,  licentiates  to  the  ninth, 
candidates  to  the  tenth,  and  students  who  have  successfully  finished 
their  course,  to  the  twelfth  class.*  On  entering  the  military  service,  stu- 
dents and  licentiates  had  likewise  special  privileges.  The  former  became 
officers  afler  six  months*  service,  and  the  latter  after  three  months,  even 
if  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  regiment 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  pupils  and  professors  at  the  universities 
are  very  scanty ;  still  they  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  these 
institutions.  The  number  of  professors  at  the  University  of  St  Peters- 
burg was,  in  1824,  88 ;  1881,  47  ;  1885,  64 ;  1851,  6a  The  University 
of  Moscow,  in  1808,  had  49  professors ;  1882,78;  1888,117;  1884, 
167 ;  1851,  124.  The  University  of  Kharkow,  in  1808,  had  24  pro- 
fessors ;  the  highest  ntimber  in  1881  was  95 ;  since  then  it  has  de- 
creased; in  1850  it  had  76.  The  University  of  Kasan  had,  in  1808,  15 
professors;  1885,  89 ;  1851,  88.  The  University  of  Dorpat,  during  the 
years  1808-1851,  wavered  between  87  and  78  professors.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kiew,  in  1885,  had  61,  and  in  1851,  86  professors.  Whilst 
the  government,  from  1820  to  1880,  in  many  ways  limited  the  independ- 
ence of  the  universities,  the  material  position  of  the  professors  was  con- 
siderably improved.     In  1885  the  salaries  were  fixed  as  follows: 

*Ther«  are  3  titlM  of  nobility,  (prineat,  eoanto,  and  baroot,)  whieh  dascood  to  all  childrea 
aqualljr. 

There  are  7  orders  of  kaiylithood :  8C.  George,  (the  highevt  and  purely  military,  with  4  decrees ;) 
Bt.  Andrew ;  Vladimir,  (4  defreet ;)  8C.  Alexander ;  White  Eagle ;  BL  Anne,  (4  degren ;)  St. 
Btaniilani.  (3.) 

There  are  practically  19  orders  or  elassat  of  meHt :— 1,  chaneelor  of  the  empire ;  8,  actual  privy 
eouneiior;  3,  past  privy  eooncilor ;  4,  aetaal  state  eooneilor ;  5,  past  privy  ooaneilor ;  6,  college 
councilor;  7,  court  councilor ;  8,  college  assessor ;  »,  titular  councilor ;  10,  college  secretary  ;  19, 
government  secretary ;  14,  college  registrar ;  II  and  13,  ceased. 

The  6rst  eight  classes  give  hereditary  nobility,  Uie  last  six  only  personal  nobility.  Mere  noble 
biith  does  not  give  admittanoa  to  any  of  Umm  elawes,  whieh  ia  seearad  only  by  merit  of  some  kind. 
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OrdiDary  professors, 

Extraordinary  professors,  . . 

Assistant  professors, 

Teachers  of  languages,  eta, 

Prosectors, 

"Laborants," 


8t.  P«lcnl»arf . 

Mowow. 

KaMB. 

Khkikow. 

1,5*72 

1,543 

1,263 

1,263 

1,176 

1,096 

964 

964 

800 

786 

643 

643 

600 

604 

668 

668 

700 

660 

660 

428 

428 

336 

336 

1,360 
980 
690 
600 
600 
443 


All  these  sums  are  in  rubles  (silver,)  (a  76  centa) 

A  peculiar  establishment  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Dorpat 
was  a  separate  professor-institute,  with  the  object  of  educating  compe- 
tent professors  for  the  Russian  universities.  Capable  men  were  appointed 
by  the  government,  &nd  after  having  attended  lectures  at  Dorpat,  they 
were  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  complete  their  education.  The  Univer- 
sity at  Dorpat  has,  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  been  a  nursery  of  German 
science  and  German  culture,  and  eminent  Gkrroan  scholars  have  for  a 
time  or  permanently  been  located  there.  The  professor-institute  has  only 
existed  for  ten  years,  and  has  during  that  period  educated  22  professors 
for  Russian  universities.  The  second  division  of  the  Imperial  chancery 
{Camlet)  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Count  Speransky,  used  for  the  edu- 
ucation  of  professors  during  the  years  1828-1884,  by  introducing  special 
courses  for  every  science,  to  which  the  best  students  of  the  theological 
academies  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  admitted,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Berlin  to  complete  their  studies. 

A  period  of  restriction  and  depression  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
universities  commenced  in  the  year  1848,  and  lasted  till  1866.  The  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  justice,  and  their  own  finances,  was  taken 
from  them,  and  only  technical  changes  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
'instruction,  the  choice  of  the  rectors  and  professors,  were  left  to  them. 
The  administration  of  discipline  was  confided  to  an  inspector,  chosen  by 
the  curator  from  the  military  or  civil  ofiBcials  of  the  empire,  and  subor- 
dinate to  that  dignitary.  The  students  were  obliged  to  attend  a  great 
many  lectures.  The  exclusion  of  scholars  from  deciding  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  university,  made  them  naturally  indifferent  to  its 
interests,  and  finally  to  science  itself^  and  a  stagnation  of  all  scientific 
life  was  the  natural  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  number 
of  subjects,  which  students  were  obliged  to  study,  made  them  study 
these  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 

The  universities  were  still  further  limited  in  their  functions  in  the  year 
1849.  The  right  of  choosing  the  rector  was  taken  away  from  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  was  now  nominated  by  the  government  The  number  of  students 
at  each  university  was  limited  to  800 ;  the  instruction  was  regulated  by 
very  narrow-minded  programmes,  and  the  custom  of  sending  scholars  to 
German  universities  was  entirely  abolished.  A  childish  fear  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  prompted  the  government  to  take  these  measures.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  thisi  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  fixed  in  1886,  no  longer 
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sufficed,  as  prices  had  risen  considerably,  so  that  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  some  extra  employment 

The  desire  for  a  radical  change  had  long  since  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
government  of  the  present  Emperor,  Alexander  II,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  having  inaugurated  these  changes.     The  government  went  to 
work  with  great  caution.    The  universities  gradually  recovered  their  lost 
privileges,  and  the  statutes  of  1885  were  again  introduced.     A  statute 
for  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  made  by  order  of  the  ministry  in 
the  year  1858,  was  laid  for  its  approbation  before  the  professor-council 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  and   those  of  the  other  universities.     A 
special  committee,  organized  in  1861,  and  consisting,  besides  the  curators 
of  the  school-districts,  of  eight  professors,  was  commissioned  to  examine 
the  various  opinions  passed  on  the  statute,  and  on*  its  basis  to  work  out 
the  plan  of  a  statute  for  all  the   Russian    universities.     The  elaborate 
treatise  which  they  published  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  was  then 
again  submitted  to  all  the  professor-councils,  to  clergymen  and  civil  offi- 
cers, translated  into  German,  French,  and  English,  and  sent  to  prominent 
foreign  scholars  for  their  inspection.     Among  the  Germans  who  passed 
an  opinion  on  it  and  made  their  annotations,  we  notice  Robert  von  Mohl, 
Roscher,  W&chter,  Rosenkranz,  Olshausen,  Kaferstein,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach,  Doderlein,  S.  Schmitt,  (Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Weilburg,) 
Bursian,  Osenbruggen.     All  these  opinions,  annotations  and  remarks 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  and  submitted  to  the  ^*  Committee  for 
higher  instruction,'*  {Oelehrte  Camite^)  for  a  final  revision.   The  work  of 
this  committee,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  upper  school-council, 
was  then  submitted  to  a  committee  of  six  dignitaries,  chosen  by  the 
Emperor,  was  next  laid  before  the  **  Council  of  the  Empire,*'  {EetoJiarath,) 
and  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  June  18,  1868,  and  adopted 
for  the  Universities  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Kharkow,  and 
Kiew. 

A  modern  Russian  university,  with  three  departments,  (history  and 
philology ;  physics  and  mathematics ;  laws,)  was  founded  at  Odessa, 
June  11,  1864,  and  opened,  May  1,  1865.  The  University  of  Dorpat  re- 
ceived its  new  statute,  Jan.  9,  1865.  The  statute  of  1868  gives  back  to 
the  universities  the  administration  belonging  to  the  university-council, 
composed  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors,  presided  over  by  a 
rector  chosen  for  four  years  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  rector  is  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  the  number  of  ordi- 
nary professors,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  He  calls,  opens,  and 
closes  the  sessions  of  the  university-council,  and  presides  at  these  ses- 
sions. In  cases  of  special  importance,  where  immediate  adion  is  re- 
quired, he  may  act  independently,  but  must  at  once  inform  the  council, 
the  directory,  and  the  curator.  He  may  grant  the  teachers  of  the  uni- 
versity a  furlough  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty-nine  days ;  for  any 
longer  period,  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  curator.  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  absence,  his  place  is  taken  by  the  pro-rector  or  one  of  the 
''  deans,**  (Jkcani.) 
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The  university-council  is  composed  of  the  rector  as  president,  and  all 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  of  the  university.  Other  uni- 
versity teachers  may  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but 
are  only  entitled  to  an  advisory  vote,  if  the  council -thinks  it  necessary  to 
ask  their  opinion  on  any  question.  The  sessions  of  the  council  must  be 
held  every  month,  and  to  pass  any  resolution,  two-thirds  of  its  members 
must  be  present 

Some  questions  are  settled  by  the  council  alone,  while  others  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  curator  or  minister.  Under  this  second  head  come 
measures  relating  to  the  expansion  of  the  university's  scientific  sphere, 
the  choice  of  teachers,  **  laborants,'*  (assistants  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory,) conservators  of  museums,  prosectors,  assistants ;  furthermore,  the 
choice  of  a  pro-rector,  inspector,  the  admission  of  **  private  professors," 
{privat  docenteUj)  the  nomination  of  honorary  members,  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants,  the  choice  of  other  university  officials,  such  as  judges, 
kc ;  the  regulating  and  applying  of  the  lecture-fees,  the  admission  of 
the  students  to  the  university,  the  admission  of  other  persons  to  the  lec- 
tures, the  duties  of  the  students,  the  order  of  the  university,  and  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  transgressions. 

The  sanction  of  the  minister  is  required  for  the  following :  Choice  of 
the  rector,  the  **  deans,"  (Decani,)  the  pro-rector,  the  inspector  and  pro- 
fessors ;  the  dismissal  of  any  of  these  officials  ;  propositions  for  subdi- 
viding departments  and  combining  various  subjects  in  one  professorship; 
the  sending  of  young  people  to  study  at  foreign  universities,  the  found- 
ation of  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  the  examinations  for 
obtaining  academical  degrees.  On  taking  the  vote  on  any  question,  the 
younger  members  of  the  council  have  always  to  vote  first ;  an  absolute 
majority  decides  a  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  vote,  the  vote  of  the 
president  becomes  deciding. 

The  faculty  of  every  department  consists  of  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary professors,  assistant-professors,  and  teachers.  The  number  of  **  pri- 
vate professors,"  (privat  doeenUn,)  is  not  limited  in  any  way.  Each 
department  may,  by  a  resolution  of  the  university-council,  sanctioned  by 
the  minister,  be  subdivided.  At  the  faculty  assemblies  of  a  department, 
all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  ought  to  be  present ;  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty  may  likewise  attend,  but  assistant-professors  are 
only  entitled  to  vote  after  having  taught  for  two  years ;  the  other  teachers 
may  vote  on  any  question  which  refers  to  their  special  branclk  of  teach- 
ing. The  head  of  the  faculty  is  the  "  dean,"  (Deean^)  who  is  chosen  for 
a  term  of  three  years  from  among  the  ordinary  professors,  and  confirmed 
by  the  minister.  In  cases  of  absence  or  sickness,  the  oldest  professor 
presides.  In  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  a  department,  questions  are 
discussed  which  may  be  either  settled  by  them  alone,  or  such  as  require 
to  be  submitted  for  revision  and  sanction  to  the  council.  Among  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  measures  for  increasing  the  scientific  activity, 
proposals  for  filling  vacant  professorships,  the  passing  of  an  opinion  on 
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works  published  by  the  university,  as  likewise  on  the  programme  of  lec- 
tures. To  the  latter  belong  the  choice  of  the  *'  dean,"  (Deean,)  and 
secretary  of  the  fitculty ;  measures  for  filling  vacant  professorships ;  dis- 
tribution of  the  yarious  subjects  of  study ;  the  subdivision  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  the  choice  of  gratuitous  students,  and  of  students  who  are  to 
complete  their  studies  at  some  foreign  university,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
afterwards  professors  at  some  Russian  university ;  examination  of  the 
dissertations  written  for  obtaining  the  various  degrees ;  the  choice  of 
themes '  set  by  the  university  for  the  annual  prize-essays ;  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  and  medals ;  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated by  government  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  scientific  apparatua 
To  pass  a  resolution,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  must  be  present 

The  curator  of  the  school-district  has  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  officials 
and  persons  belonging  to  the  university  fulfill  their  duties  faithfully,  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  he  is  authorized  to  use  all  the  means  within  his 
power  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws.  In  such  cases,  however,  he 
must  immediately  report  to  the  minister.  He  lays  before  the  university, 
for  their  decision,  questions. pertaining  to  it,  as  likewise  questions  of  im- 
portance with  regard  to  his  own  school-district 

The  directory  is  composed  of  the  "  deans  "  (Deeant)  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  pro-rector,  presided  over  by  the  rector.  Where,  in  place 
of  the  last-mentioned  official,  there  is  an  inspector,  he  takes  part  in  the 
sessions,  but  has  only  a  vote  on  questions  referring  to  the  students.  The 
directory  has  likewise  to  decide  in  cases  that  naturally  belong  to  its  prov- 
ince ;  for  instance,  to  grant  the  sum  of,  at  most,  800  rubles  (silver)  over 
and  above  the  sum  fixed  for  the  purchase  of  any  book  or  apparatus ;  to 
make  contracts  for  supplies  of  various  kinds,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
5,000  rubles;  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  students,  if  circumstances 
should  seem  to  require  it,  and  eventually  to  lay  the  case  before  the  uni- 
versity court  of  justice.  The  matters,  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
curator,  are  the  granting  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  poor  students,  the 
granting  of  sums  exceeding  800  rubles,  and  the  making  of  contracts  to 
the  amount  of  7,000  rubles.  Every  other  matter  must  .be  referred  to  the 
minister. 

The  university  court  of  justice  is  composed  of  three  professors,  chosen 
annually  by  the  council.  To  provide  for  any  cases  of  sickness  or  absence, 
substitutes  are  Chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  curator  has  to  confirm  the 
persons  elected.  One  of  the  judges  and  his  substitute  must  belong  to  the 
law  department  He  presides  at  the  sessions  of  the  court ;  one  of  the 
other  judges  acts  as  secretary.  The  immediate  control  over  the  students 
is  confided  to  a  subordinate  officer,  who  is  either  chosen  by  the  council 
from  among  its  members,  and  in  that  case  has  the  title  **  pro-rector,'*  or 
if  not  a  member  of  the  council,  then  styled  ^Mnspector.'*  The  pro-rector 
is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. No  one  can  be  elected  "  inspector  "  who  has  not  gone  through 
a  complete  university  course. 
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No  one  can  become  ordinary  or  extraordinary  professor  who  does  not 
possess  the  '*  doctor  degree.'*  To  be  admitted  as  salaried  assistant-pro- 
fessor, the  "degree  of  moffuter^*  is  required ;  "private  professors"  {pri- 
vat  doeenten)  may  only  be  candidates.  They  must  write  a  dissertation, 
"pro  venia  legendi,^*  and  publicly  defend  it  Besides  this,  all  those  who 
solicit  a  place  as  professor,  assistant-professor,  or  privat  doeent^  must 
hold  two  trial-lectures  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  fitculty,  one  on  some 
theme  chosen  by  themselves,  the  other  on  a  theme  set  by  the  finculty. 
If  a  professorship  has  become  vacant,  every  member  of  the  faculty  has 
the  right  to  propose  a  candidate ;  the  election  is  by  ballot ;  the  result  of 
the  election  has  to  be  communicated  to  the  council,  and  that  candidate, 
who,  in  »^  ballot  here,  has  the  absolute  minority,  is  considered  as  duly 
elected.  If  no  one  has  the  absolute  minority,  the  vacancy  is  published 
in  the  papers.  The  election  of  professors  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
minister  ;  that  of  assistant-professors  and  teachers  by  the  curator  of  the 
school-district  In  case  a  vacancy  is  not  filled  by  the  council  during  the 
course  of  one  year,  the  minister  has  the  right  to  fill  it  with  a  person  of 
his  own  choice.  Besides  this,  he  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  appoint  per- 
sons as  teachers.  "  Private  professors,**  (pHvat  doeenten,)  as  a  general 
rule,  receive  no  salary,  but  the  council  may,  on  motion  of  the  faculty, 
give  them  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  services.  They  are  permitted 
.to  choose  the  subject  of  their  lectures  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
of  the  university,  and  to  make  use  of  the  laboratories,  museums,  and  sci- 
entific apparatus,  by  obtaining  the  special  permission  of  the  persons 
having  the  c^ire  of  the  same.  They  may  also  take  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  "  candidate  **  or  "  gradu- 
ated student**  They  are  finally  privileged,  in  case  of  their  obtaining  a 
regular  professorship,  to  count  in  the  years  spent  as  privat  doeenten^  if 
they  are  to  receive  a  pension,  etc  If  professons  have  served  the  full  time 
entitling  them  to  a  pension,  they  must  undergo  a  new  election  by  the 
council,  which  is  valid  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  those  five  years^ 
they  must  again  be  reelected  for  five  years.  Every  one  of  these  elec- 
tions is  only  valid  if  the  candidate  has  at  least  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  votes.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  place  is  considered  vacant 
Those  professors,  who  have  retired  from  ofiBce  and  are  enjoying  a  pension, 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  apparatus  and  library  of  the  university, 
and  holding  lectures,  by  special  permission  of  the  council  and  curator. 

Only  such  young  men  are  admitted  to  the  university  as  have  reached 
the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  and  have  satisfactorily  finished  a  com- 
plete  course  at  a  gymnasium.  The  university-council,  however,  has  the 
liberty  to  subject  candidates  for  admission  to  another  examination.  The 
pupils  of  higher  and  middle-class  institutions  may  likewise  be  admitted, 
if  the  ministry  decides  that  the  course  of  studies  gone  through  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  occupies,  for  the  medical  department, 
five  years,  and  the  other  departments,  only  four.    The  annual  term  com- 
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mcnccs  August  16,  and  ends  June  1.  Students,  who  have  satisfactorilj' 
passed  the  examination  and  handed  in  a  dissertation,  receive  the  degree 
of  candidate ;  those  who  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  knowledge 
by  an  examination,  but  whose  dissertation  has  been  rejected,  receive  the 
title  of  graduated  students.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  ^^maguter^^^  another 
oral  examination  is  required,  aad  the  public  defense  of  a  written  disser- 
tation. MagUteri^  who  have  handed  in  a  dissertation  and  have  publicly 
defended  it,  receive  the  ** doctor**  degree.  The  examination  for  obtaining 
the  title  of  graduated  student  or  candidate,  embraces  all  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  programme  of  the  department,  and  for  those  students 
who  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  theology  besides.  All  these  degrees 
can  only  be  taken  in  a  certain  order,  and  at  certain  stated  intervals ; 
candidates  may,  after  one  year,  try  for  the  **  maguUr  ^  degree,  and  after 
another  year  has  passed,  for  the  "  doctor  "  degree. 

We  have  mentioned  already,  that  the  new  statute  gives  the  council  the 
right  to  divide  the  departments,  with  the  minister's  sanction,  into  sections, 
and  some  universities  have  actually  done  this.  At  the  University  of 
Rharkow,  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  has  been  divided 
into  three  sections,  viiL,  a  mathematical,  a  physico-chemical,  and  one  of 
natural  history ;  the  department  of  history  and  philology  has  likewise 
been  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  historical  sciences,  ancient  classical 
languages  and  literature,  Russo-Slavic  languages  and  literature.  The 
law  department  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  vie.,  jurisprudence, 
and  political  sciences.  At  the  Wladimir  University  of  Kiew,  the  former 
division  of  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  into  two  sections 
for  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  still  exists ;  the  department  of  his- 
tory and  philology  has  been  divided  into  three  sections— classical,  Slavo- 
Russic,  and  historical.  The  law  department  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
—jurisprudence,  and  political  sciences.  At  the  University  of  Rasan,  the 
department  of  medicine  is  divided  into  two  sections — medical  sc'ience  and 
pharmacy.  The  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  is  divided  into 
three  sections — mathematical  sciences  and  mechanics;  astronomy  and 
geology ;  physics,  physical  geography,  and  chemistry.  The  law  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  two  sections— jurisprudence,  and  political  sciences* 
The  students  of  a  certain  section  have  only  to  consider  those  subjects  as 
important,  which  are  given  on  the  programme  of  their  section,  whilst  the 
other  studies  are  only  considered  accessory.  In  consequence  of  these 
subdivisions  of  the  departments,  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  various 
degrees  were  somewhat  altered  by  a  new  regulation  of  Jan.  4,  1864.  At 
present,  no  examination  is  required  for  obtaining  the  **  doctor  "  degree, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  hand  in  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  of  the  section, 
and  to  defend  it  publicly. 

The  lecture-fees  have  been  fixed  at  50  rubles  per  annum  in  St.  Peters- 
burg  and  Moscow,  and  at  40  rubles  at  the  other  universities.  Poor  stu- 
dents are  exempted  from  paying  these  fees.  There  are  also  stipends  for 
such,  which  are  granted  by  the  council.    In  1864  there  were  874  sti- 
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pends  to  the  amount  of  168,087  rubles,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner :  St.  Petersburg— 8,  with  24,071  r. ;  Moscow— 806,  with  57,610 
r. ;  Kasan— 172,  with  80,600  r. ;  Kharkow— 171,  with  87,082  r. ;  Kiew 
—110,  with  18,815  r.  Of  these  stipends,  590,  to  the  amount  of  116,088  r., 
can  be  bestowed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  new  statute  relate  to  the  number 
and  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  the  appropriations  for  libraries, 
apparatus,  etc  In  this  respect  the  Russian  universities  yie  with  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  universities  of  other  countries.  Tb^  department  of 
history  and  philology  has  been  increased  by  four  new  professorships, 
viz. :  for  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages ;  history 
of  general  literature  ;  theory  and  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  church 
history.  Political  economy  and  statistics,  formerly  belonging  to  this  de- 
partment, have  been  thrown  into  that  of  jurisprudence.  There  are  in 
this  department  1 2  professors  and  7  salaried  teachers. 

To  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  have  been  added,  phy- 
sical geography,  technological  and  organic  chemistry.  For  mechanics^ 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  isodlogy  and  physics,  there  are  2  pro- 
fessors for  each,  and  8  for  mathematics.  The  total  number  of  professors 
in  this  department  is  16,  and  8  salaried  teachers. 

The  law  department  has  been  increased  by  professorships  for  economy 
and  statistics ;  history  of  the  most  important  foreign  laws  of  ancient  and 
modem  times;  law  of  states;  history  of  the  Slavic  laws;  history  of 
Russian  laws.    There  are  in  this  department  18  professors  and  6  teacheni. 

The  department  of  medicine  has  been  increased  by  the  following  pro- 
fessorships :  Medical  chemistry  and  physics,  (2  professors  and  4  teach- 
ers ;)  embryology ;  histology  and  comparative  anatomy.  There  are  in 
this  department  16  professors  and  17  teachers. 

At  the  University  of  St  Petersburg  there  is,  since  1854,  a  department 
for  oriental  languages,  where  the  following  languages  are  taught :  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mandschoorian,  Mongolian,  Kalmuck, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Sanscrit ;  and  history  of 
the  Orient  This  department  has  9  professors,  1  assistant-professor,  and 
4  teachers. 

.  The  salaries  of  ordinary  professors  at  all  the  Russian  universities  are 
fixed  at  8,000  rubles ;  extraordinary  professors  get  2,000 ;  assistant- 
professors  and  adjuncts,  1,200 ;  teachers,  1,000 ;  pro-rectors,  1,500,  (with 
the  exception  of  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa ;)  laborants,  800.  The  rec- 
tors receive  in  addition  1,500  rubles,  and  **'  deans,'*  (Decani,)  600. 

The  **  order  of  rank  **  {rangdaue)  of  the  professors  was  likewise  raised, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  a  country  like  Russia.  The  rector  was 
raised  from  the  5th  to  the  4th  class ;  the  ordinary  professors  from  the  7th 
to  the  5th  class;  the  extraordinary  professors  from  the  8th  to  the  6th  class. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  munificence  recently  dis- 
played by  the  Russian  government,  it  will  be  well  to  oompare  the  sums 
granted  to  the  different  universities  in  1886  with  those  granted  io  1868 : 
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St  Petersburg, 

Moscow, 

Kasan, 

Kharkow,  . . . . 
Kiow, 


Total, 


t7,706  rubles. 
120,712     " 
106,771      " 
106,771      " 
102,831     " 


607,790  rubles. 


lan. 


318,146  rubles. 
412,118     *< 
347,679     " 
338,829      " 
346,710     « 


1,762,382  rabies. 


With  regard  to  the  special  preparation  of  professors,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  best  and  most  promising  gratuitous  students  might  remain  at 
the  uniTersity  eyen  after  having  finished  their  course,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  professorship ;  and  that  deserving  students  should  be 
sent  to  foreign  universities  for  the  same  purpose.  The  introduction  of 
the  system  of  privat  docenten  has  been  very  beneficial  in  this  respect,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  them  afterwards  become  professors.  During  the 
years  1862  and  1868,  no  less  than  68  students  were  sent^p  foreign  coun* 
tries,  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  80,000  rubles. 

The  number  of  university  students  is  steadily  increadng,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show : 


1808, 
1824,. 
1830, 
1834, 
1836, 
1840, 
1846, 
1860, 
1866, 
1860, 
1862, 


oL  rMsnoiuy* 

MOMOW. 

Kharkow. 

K^ 

Dorpak 

Ki«w. 

136 

82 

40 

193 

61 

820 

337 

118 

366 

202 

764 

308 

113 

619 

230 

466 

389 

238 

524 

299 

441 

332 

191 

636 

203 

433 

932 

468 

237 

640 

140 

700 

1,099 

486 

418 

674 

649 

387 

821 

394 

309 

664 

563 

399 

1,203 

483 

340 

618 

616 

1,278 

1,663 

612' 

411 

640 

1,049 

409 

1,744 

713 

444 

637 

1,062 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  different  nationaUties  of  the  students, 
but  the  different  classes  of  society  to  which  the  students  belonged  are 
entered  from  the  year  1858.  Of  the  5,004  students  at  these  six  univer- 
sities registered  since  that  date,  68  per  cent  were  noblemen ;  9  per  cent 
belonged  to  the  clerical  profession ;  7  per  cent  were  sons  of  merchants ; 
12  per  cent  middle  class  tradesmen  ;  peasants  or  fiumers,  only  0.6  per 
cent  According  to  their  religious  creed,  54  per  cent  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  46  per  cent  to  other  churches  and  denom- 
inations— whilst  of  the  total  population,  55,000,000  belong  to  the  Or- 
thodox Greek  Church,  and  only  16,000,000  to  other  churches  and 
denominations  I  On  the  15th  of  December,  1864,  the  number  of  students 
at  the  Universities  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Kharkow,  Riew, 
and  Dorpat,  was  4,084.  According  to  the  various  departments  of  study, 
they  were  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 
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8t  Peterebarg,. 

Moscow, 

Kasan, 

Kharkow, .... 

Kiew, 

Dorpat, 


Total,. 


Thcoloffj. 


81 


81 


Oritatal 
LaafiMfM. 


16 


16 


HiftonrABd 
Pbilolofff. 


34 
86 
36 

26 
46 
43 

269 


MawinwUea. 


302 
380 

79 
112 
141 

68 


1,082 


Law. 


271 
678 
156 
299 
200 
167 

1,771 


MtdkiM. 


372 
56 
106 
131 
201 

865 


Of  these  4,084  students,  2,688  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church ;  564 
were  Catholics;  743  Protestants;  129  Jews;  10  Mohammedans. 

There  were  2,744  noblemen  and  officials,  and  888  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  born  in  cities,  864 ;  bom  in  the  country,  570 ;  foreigners,  18. 

The  number  of  "free"  students  was  567. 

The  University  of  Dorpat  has,  in  certain  particulars,  a  different  organ- 
isation. There  are  five  departments — theology ;  law ;  medicine ;  history 
and  philology ;  physics  and  mathematics.  The  theological  department 
has  5  professors;  law,  6 ;  medicine,  11 ;  philology  and  history,  9  ;  phy- 
sics and  mathematics,  9.  Nobody  can  become  a  professor  at  this  univer- 
sity who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  some  literary  work.  To  become 
ordinary  professor,  a  person  must  have  obtained  the  **  doctor*^  degree ;  to 
become  extraordinary  or  assistant-professor,  the  degree  of  magUter  is 
sufficient  The  *^venia  UgendV^  is  granted  after  a  dissertation  has  been 
handed  in.  The  professors  chosen  by  the  council  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  curator.  If  a  vacancy  has  been  left  for  a  whole  year,  the  minister 
may  fill  it ;  he  can  at  any  time  appoint  extraordinary  professors.  Pro- 
fessors have  to  teach  at  least  six,  and  assistant-professors  four  hours  per 
week.  There  is  a  Sumnier  vacation  from  June  10  to  August  10,  and  one 
in  Winter  from  December  20  to  January  12.  The  university  has  its  own 
committee  of  censors  for  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  at  the  uni- 
versity printing-office.  Foreign  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  received  free 
of  tax  and  unopened.  The  salaries  are  smaller  than  at  the  other  univer- 
sities. Ordinary  professors  receive  2,400  r. ;  extraordinary  professors, 
1,700  r. ;  pro  rectors,  800  to  1,700;  assistant-professors,  900. 

The  new  statute  likewise  provides  for  the  libraries  and  other  scientific 
institutions.  To  these  latter  belong,  the  astronomical  observatory ;  the 
cabinet  for  practical  mechanics ;  the  physical  cabinet  and  physical  labor- 
atory ;  the  chemical  cabinet ;  the  mineralogical  cabinet  and  laboratory ; 
the  cabinet  for  physical  geography ;  the  meteorological  observatory ;  the 
geological  and  palseontological  cabinet ;  the  botanical  garden ;  the  botan- 
ical cabinet ;  the  sodlogical  cabinet  and  laboratory  for  taxidermists ;  the 
lodtomical  cabinet  and  laboratory ;  the  physiological  cabinet;  the  cabinet 
for  technical  chemistry ;  the  cabinet  of  agronomic  chemistry ;  the  mu- 
seum of  physiological  anatomy ;  the  museum  of  histology,  with  a  large 
number  of  microscopes ;   the  pharmaceutical  laboratory ;  the  surgical 
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cabinet,  with  a  complete  collection  of  surgical  and  ophthalmological  In- 
struments ;  the  museum  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  theoretical  clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  hos- 
pital clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  insanity, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  ophthalmology,  and  syphilitic  diseases ;  the  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  the  large  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 

The  Russian  universities  have  as  yet  to  battle  with  a  great  many  difiS- 
cultles.  There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  competent  teachers ;  the  number 
of  piHvat  doeenten  is  still  small,  and  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  deserves  great  praise  for  all  it  has  done 
to  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professorships  at  home.  They  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  1,600  rubles,  (silver,)  and  are  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  most  spirited  men  of  modem  Russia,  N.  J.  Pirogow,  whose 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  universities  is  thoroughly 
classical  and  exhaustive.  The  candidates  are  obliged  to  give  regular 
accounts  of  their  progress,  which  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  sent  to  all  the  universities.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  whole  institution  amounts  to  from  80,000  to  100,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

The  new  statute  of  the  universities  must  be  considered  as  a  great  and 
important  step  forward,  as  it  does  not  confine  the  lectures  in  a  narrow- 
minded  spiriti  but  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  material  position  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  more  agreeable,  does  not  demand  any  confession  of  ^ 
faith  before  obtaining  a  degree  or  any  place  at  the  uni? ersity,  and  does 
not  make  a  single  one  of  these  institutions  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
Orthodox-Greek.  Especially  with  regard  to  RusaiaQ  language  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  oriental  languages,  the  BttMian  professors  have 
displayed  a  praiseworthy  activity. 

Though  we  most  acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  we 
can  not  but  call  the  very  complicated  mechanism  of  administration 
decidedly  detrimental  In  the  new  statute  there  are  some  paragraphs 
which  give  too  free  a  scope  to  arbitrariness ;  for  instance,  that  the  min- 
ister may,  in  certain  cases,  appoint  professora  By  this  clause  all  the 
other  regulations  concerning  the  election  of  professors  by  the  faculties 
and  council  may  become  illusory.  Many  improvements  are  only  found 
on  paper,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  become  realities ;  thus 
the  regulations  concerning  the  scientific  institutions  in  connection  with 
the  universities.  The  libraries  and  apparatus  of  some  of  the  universities 
are  still  in  a  sad  condition,  and  even  Russian  reports  lay  great  weight  on 
the  fact  that  very  much  is  yet  wanting  in  this  direction. 

The  Russian  universities  were  increased  by  one,  through  the  cl^ange  of 
the  lyceum  at  Odessa  into  a  university  with  three  departments,  (history 
and  philology;  physics  and  mathematics;  and  kw.)  It  was  opened, 
Mayl,  18(US. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IS  PORTOGAL' 


TBKRITORT— POPULATIOW — ffTSTOKT. 

The  Kinoi>om  of  Portugal  extends  S50  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  with  an 

average  breadth  of  115  miles,  having  an  area  of  aboat^  35,268  square  miles, 

and  a  population  in  1858  of  3,923,000,  distributed  as  follows : 

riovmou                                bistuots.  sq.  x.  ropuLAnow. 

Alemt^ Bn}ft,  Erorm,  Portalegre 10^  804,404 

Algarre Faro lfl»  IMJM 

Belrm Avciro,  CMteUo,  Cohnbn,  Onanto,  Ylwo...  8^  1^86,608 

litramadam LeirU,  Usbon— Santaram 8^  756.122 

Minho Bnga,  Sorto,  Vianna 2,671  800,479 

Traa-os-Montaa Bragaiua,  VilU  R«al 4,066  824,296 

Aaoras ; .  Angra,  Horta,  Ponta  Ddfada 716  240,118 

MadMzm runehal.  817  98,620 

87,614  8A«8,400 

Hie  population  of  Portugal  in  Enrope  in  1866,  had  increased  to  4,851,- 
519,  and  her  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceaaica  had  3,881,* 
022  inhabitants. 

Portugal  has  no  natural  boundary,  separating  it  fW>m  Spain;  but  the 
determined  will  of  its  people  alone  has  preserved  its  national  independence* 
The  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors,  successively  imposed  upon  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Lusitanians  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  the 
first  leaving  a  system  of  regular  municipal  organization,  and  the  second 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  assemblies,  afterwards  called  the  Cortex ;  but 
neither  effecting  any  material  change  in  the  original  type  of  the  inhabit- 
ants or  producing  any  disposition  to  assimilate  witii  their  neighbors. 
The  Lusitanians,  having  conquered  the  Arabs  throughout  the  Pyreneean 
peninsula,  after  sharing  for  a  time  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  Knights,  formed 
a  separate  kingdom  under  a  French  dynasty  in  1139. 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  came  into  Spain  to 
fight  the  Moors,  and  in  1095,  married  Theresa,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Alphonzo  VI,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  by  him  was  made  Count  of 
Portugal,  that  name  first  appearing  in  history  as  applied  to  the  province  of 
Beira.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  Kin^ 
in  1139,  and  declared  himself  absolved  from  Castilian  supremacy,  and  re- 
lying upon  the  Pope  as  lord  paramount,  for  protection  against  Castilian 
claims.  In  the  following  century  the  constitution  of  Portugal  was  made 
to  assume  a  form  which  it  has  retained,  substantially,  until  the  present 
time,  the  Burgundian  dynasty  having  secured  general  reapect  abroad  and 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  civilization  at  home.    Having  expe- 

•Abridfed  from  an  artiela  bj  Prof  LoBojr,  of  tht  Unlranity  of  Uogo  In  fMagvgi^ekt  Aiey. 
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cabinet,  with  a  complete  collection  of  surgical  and  ophthalmological  In- 
struments ;  the  museum  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  theoretical  clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  hos- 
pital clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  insanity, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  ophthalmology,  and  syphilitic  diseases  ;  the  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  the  large  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 

The  Russian  universities  have  as  yet  to  battle  with  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties. There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  competent  teachers ;  the  number 
of  privat  doeenten  is  still  small,  and  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  deserves  great  praise  for  all  it  has  done 
to  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professorships  at  home.  They  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  1,600  rubles,  (silver,)  and  are  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  most  spirited  men  of  modem  Russia,  N.  J.  Pirogow,  whose 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  universities  is  thoroughly 
classical  and  exhaustive.  The  candidates  are  obliged  to  give  regular 
accounts  of  their  progress,  which  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  sent  to  all  the  universities.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  whole  institution  amounts  to  from  80,000  to  100,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

The  new  statute  of  the  universities  must  be  considered  as  a  great  and 
important  step  forward,  as  it  does  not  confine  the  lectures  in  a  narrow- 
minded  spirit,  but  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  material  position  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  more  agreeable,  does  not  demand  any  confession  of 
faith  before  obtaining  a  degree  or  any  place  at  the  university,  and  does 
not  make  a  single  one  of  these  institutions  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
Orthodox-Greek.  Especially  with  regard  to  Russian  language  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  oriental  languages,  the  Biusian  professors  have 
displayed  a  praiseworthy  activity. 

Though  we  most  acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  we 
can  not  but  call  the  yery  complicated  mechanism  of  administration 
decidedly  detrimental  In  the  new  statute  there  are  some  paragraphs 
which  give  too  free  a  scope  to  arbitrariness ;  for  instance,  that  the  min- 
ister may,  in  certain  cases,  appoint  professora  By  this  clause  all  the 
other  regulations  oonoeming  the  election  of  professors  by  the  faculties 
and  council  may  become  illusory.  Many  improvements  are  only  found 
on  paper,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  become  realities ;  thus 
the  regulations  concerning  the  scientific  institutions  in  connection  with 
the  universities.  The  libraries  and  apparatus  of  some  of  the  universities 
are  still  in  a  sad  condition,  and  even  Russian  reports  lay  great  weight  on 
the  fact  that  very  much  is  yet  wanting  in  this  direction. 

The  Russian  untTersities  were  increased  by  one,  through  the  cl^nge  of 
the  lyceum  at  Odessa  into  a  university  with  three  departments,  (history 
and  philology;  physics  and  mathematics;  and  kw.)  It  was  opened. 
May  1,  18tf6. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PORTUGAL' 


TSKRITORT — ^POPUtATIOW — ^HTSTOKT. 

The  Kinoi>om  of  Portugal  extends  S50  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  with  an 

average  breadth  of  115  miles,  having  an  area  of  abou^  35,268  square  miles, 

and  a  population  in  1858  of  3,923,000,  distribiited  as  follows : 

riOTWOu                                 BisnuGTs.  81).  X.  roruLAnow. 

Atomt^ B^,  Etota,  PortalegTO 10^  804,404 

Algarre Fmo 2,0»  182,784 

Belrm Avdro,  CMteUo,  Coiiiibff»,  OoMdA,  Ylwo...  8^  i;i86,60B 

litnittftdaxa LeirU,  liabon— Santaram 8^  756.122 

Minl^o Bnga,  Sorto,  Viuina 2,671  800,479 

Tra»-os-MontM Biacann,  ViUa  R«al 4,066  824,296 

Aions ; .  Angra,  Horta,  PoBte  Ddfada 716  240,118 

Madflizm runehal. 817  98,620 

87,614  8,928,400 

Hie  population  of  Portugal  in  Enrope  in  1866,  had  increased  to  4,851,* 
519,  and  her  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica  had  3,881,* 
022  inhabitants. 

Portugal  has  no  natural  boundary,  separating  it  from  Spain;  bat  the 
determined  will  of  its  people  alone  has  preserved  its  national  independence. 
The  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors,  successively  imposed  upon  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Lusitanians  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  the 
first  leaving  a  system  of  regular  municipal  ofganization,  and  the  second 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  assemblies,  afterwards  called  the  Cortez ;  but 
neither  effecting  any  material  change  in  the  original  type  of  the  inhabit- 
ants or  producing  any  disposition  to  assimilate  with  their  neighbors. 
The  Lusitanians,  having  conquered  the  Arabs  throughout  the  Pyreneean 
peninsula,  after  sharing  for  a  time  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  Knights,  formed 
a  separate  kingdom  under  a  French  dynasty  in  1139. 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  came  into  Spain  to 
fight  the  Moors,  and  in  1095,  married  Hieresa,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Alphonzo  VI,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  by  him  was  made  Count  of 
Portugal,  that  name  first  appearing  in  history  as  applied  to  the  province  of 
Beira.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  Kin^ 
in  1139,  and  declared  himself  absolved  from  Casdlian  supremiUsy,  and  re- 
lying upon  the  Pope  as  lord  paramount,  for  protection  against  Castilian 
claims.  In  the  following  century  the  constitution  of  Portugal  was  made 
to  assume  a  form  which  it  has  retained,  substantially,  until  the  present 
time,  the  Burgundian  dynasty  having  secured  general  respect  abroad  and 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  civilization  at  home.    Having  expe- 

•Abridf0d  from  an  artiela  by  Prof  LoRoy,  of  tht  Unlranity  of  Lloga  In  ^tdag^ginki  Aiey. 
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ricnccd  a  partial  relapse  into  ignorance,  under  priestly  dominion,  it  again 
emerged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  through  the  influence  of 
the  King,  Dom  Diniz,  so  that  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  calti- 
Tated  countries  of  Europe.  This  prince  (Dionysius)  was  surnamed  the 
^  husbandman  "  or  King  of  Agriculture,  of  whom  the  people  still  say : 

Oral  Dom  Dials 
Que  fli  quanto  quis ! 
(King  Dom  Diois  did  Juit— what  be  ehoM ') 

In  consequence  of  his  training  by  his  nnstructor,  Aymeric  Ebrard,  a 
French  prelate.  King  Diniz  was  not  satisfied  to  encourage  agriculture  alone, 
but  endeavored  to  disseminate  knowledge  on  every  subject  possible. 

EDUCATIONAL  DBVBLOFMBNT. 

Having  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  he  labored  to  inspire  a  love  fin 
the  same  among  his  people.  In  1290  he  founded  at  Lisbon  the  celebrated 
university,  which,  aflor  several  changes  of  locality,  is  now  flourishing  at 
Coimbra.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  his  people,  founding  elementary  schools,  whose  object,  as  he  declared, 
was  to  enlighten  the  masses  so  as  to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  senseless  impositions  of  the  clergy. 
Among  his  successors  Dom  Duarte  and  his  son  Alphonso  V,  who  founded 
the  first  Royal  Library  in  Portugal,  exercised  a  healthful  influence  over 
the  scientific  culture  of  the  country.  The  latter  especially,  endeavored 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  but,  although  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra  was  brought  up  to  a  high  standard,  the  masses  did  not  reap 
any  great  educational  advantage  from  these  labors. 

No  records  of  elementary  schools  are  found  until  the  18th  century.  A 
report  lefl  by  Ferdinando  I>eni^  however,  states  that  in  1551  there  were 
in  Lisbon  seven  teachers  of  Grammar,  thirty-four  teachers  of  Latin, 
thirteen  public  schools  for  instruction  on  the  organ,  fourteen  dancing 
schools,  and  four  Fencing  Acadenues,  besides  many  private  teachers  of 
fencing,  employed  by  the  nobility.  There  were  only  two  female  teachers 
to  teach  girls  to  read;  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  twelve pu^ 
lie  writers,  and  four  hhndred  and  thirty  jewellers !  A  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, at  the  end  of  the  16  th  century,  reported  that  though  there  were 
many  Portujjuese,  Italian,  and  Latin  books  In  Lisbon,  the  poorer  students 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  but  rented  those  they  used  from  day  to 
day.  The  principal  school  in  the  city  was  that  of  Santa  Crux,  employing 
several  teachers  from  Paris,  and  highly  praised  by  the  historians  of  the 
time.  In  1539,  when  Camoens  was  a  student  at  Coimbra,  the  college  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Prof.  Diego  de  Gorea,  who  aflerwards  intro- 
duced Buchanan  there,  and  who  advocated  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
against  Peter  Ramus,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  students  of 
Europe,  in  the  Humanities.  The  German  Vincent  Fabricius  there  learned 
the  Greek  language  so  perfectly  that  Clenardus  went  into  ecstacies  over 
it,  and  many  other  distinguished  teachers  connected  with  the  college  gave 
it  a  wide  and  enviable  fame. 


PUBLIO  INSTRUCTION  IN  PORTaOAL.  •5][5 

The  House  of  Aviz,  1385-1580,  succeeded  the  House  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  colonial  power  of  Portugal  was  ex- 
tended. In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  visited  the  Indies  and  founded  colonies 
there;  in  1500  Alvarez  Cabral  discovered  Brazil/ and  the  riches  which 
flowed  into  Lisbon,  as  a  consequence  of  these  enterprises,  produced  effem- 
inacy among  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  activity  of  the  In- 
quisition degraded  their  spiritual  and  moral  sense.  The  sixty  years  of 
Spanish  dominion  which  followed  were  darkened  by  fanaticism  in  religion, 
and  by  tyranny  and  the  greatest  disorder  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  navy  was  ruined  and  the  rich  possessions  beyond  the  sea 
fell  to  the  Netherlands.  At  length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  tyranny 
of  Olivares,  the  minister  of  the  feeble-minded  Philip  VI,  the  Portuguese 
revolted,  and  at  last,  in  1640,  recovered  their  independence,  and  confided 
their  future  destiny  to  the  House  of  Braganza.  Peace  being  concluded 
with  Spain  in  1688,  the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa  and  Brazil  were 
restored ;  but  the  people  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  com- 
merce languished,  and  the  land  remained  uncultivated,  while  the  Jesuit! 
and  nobility  exhausted  upon  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

..    SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JSSU8. 

In  1540  two  Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  Portugal,  at  the  request  of  Dom 
Jos6,  the  king,  one  of  whom  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  left  in  the  following 
year  for  the  Indies.  The  king  then  established  near  the  college  of  Coimbra 
a  school  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  the  college  itself  soon  fell  into  the 
possession  of  this  society.  Here  the  so-called  liberal  arts  were  taught, 
together  with  the  languages,  including  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  higher 
sciences,  and  philosophy.  The  Fathers  received  from  the  king  equal  rights 
with  the  university,  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  independent  At  length 
a  contest  arose  between  the  university  and  the  school  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  which  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  order,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  protest  of  the  people.  In  1550  the  king  in  person  located  the 
richly  endowed  institution  in  a  beautiful  building  which  he  himself  had 
planned.  From  this  time  the  Jesuits  continued  to  gain  control  over  the 
university  until  at  last  the  education  of  the  students  fell  entirely  into  their 
hands.  The  college  at  Coimbra  had  usually  two  thousand  students,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  triumphant  opposition  of  its  phi- 
losophic catechism  to  the  invasion  of  modem  ideas,  it  arrested  in  no  small 
dejrree  the  progress  of  Portugal.  The  Jesuits  formed  an  actual  state 
within  the  state,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  for  two  hun  bred  years 
in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze  the  vital  energy  of  the  nation. 

But  Pombal,  the  minister  of  Dom  Jos^,  cut  the  gordian  knot,  extending 
his  enthusiastic  activity  over  the  army,  the  navy,  agriculture,  and  public 
instruction.  He  commenced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
sequestration  of  their  property,  taking  the  second  step,  however,  before 
the  first,  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  despotic  innovations.  He  died 
in  disgrace,  abandoned  and  alone.    But  ideas  set  in  motion  by  him  sur- 
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Tive.     With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  driven  from  its 
twenty-four  great  colleges,  and  seventeen  residences. 

At  the  same 'time,  (July  28, 1759,)  a  decree  was  issued  to  secularize  tlie 
instruction ;  and  Faculties  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  were  attached 
to  the  University  of  Coimbra.  Previous  to  1772  tliere  were  only  four 
hundred  primary  schools  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught  only  in  convents.  Pombal  estab- 
lished two  hundred  and  fifly-sevcn  Latin  primary  schools,  and  introduced 
twenty-one  chairs  of  Rhetoric  and  History,  together  with  schools  of  Phi- 
losophy, Logic,  Metaphysics  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  and  provided  for  their 
support  and  supervision.  He  also  provided  for  the  endowment  and  super- 
vision of  seminaries  for  the  priesthood.  The  plan  of  reform  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goimbra  was  modeled  afler  the  Italian  universities,  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  But  afler  Pombal's  fall  (1777)  everything  resumed 
its  former  course.  The  ignorant  clergy  and  the  nobility  full  of  prejudice, 
again  took  in  hand  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  academic  instruction 
became  such  a  farce,  that  a  diploma  could  be  obtained  by  sending  a  ser- 
vant with  the  examination  fee  to  the  court  which  conferred  them.  The 
elementary  schools  declined,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  reduced 
from  24,000  in  1807  to  an  average  of  8,000  in  1828. 

The  mental  condition  of  Queen  Mary,  mother  of  the  late  king,  who 
died  in  1786,  required  the  appointment  of  the  heir  apparent,  the  Prince 
of  Brazil,  as  regent ;  and  he,  by  bringing  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of 
Napoleon  I,  was  forced  by  the  march  of  Junot  into  Portugal,  in  1807,  to 
flee  to  Brazil,  and  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Braganza  in  Portugal  thus 
came  to  an  end.  Afler  the  revolution  in  1820,  the  king  returned  to  Por- 
tugal, but  the  state  of  affairs  remained  unsettled  for  a .  long  period,  and 
from  1836  to  1851,  within  a  space  of  fifleen  years,  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  revolutions  in  Portugal.  The  accession  of  Dom  Pedro  gave 
promise  of  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  affairs ;  but  this  good  and 
much  beloved  sovereign  died  November  1 1 , 1 86 1 .  His  brother,  Dom  Louiz, 
educated  in  liberal  ideas,  has  endeayored  to  canry  out  many  of  the  reforms 
planned  by  Pombal.  Violent  political  movements  now  seem  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  Lusitanian  nation,  so  long  kept  down  by  popular  ignorance, 
and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  is  again  gradually  assuming  its 
former  rank  amon;;  the  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

Public  instruction  during  this  period  of  revolutions  and  changes  of  ad- 
ministration in  government  was  naturally  neglected.  Until  1834,  when 
the  Liberal  party,  so  called,  had  gained  control  of  affurs,  classical  instruc- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  religious  orders ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  laity.  Although  the  constitution  of  1826  secured 
to  all  Portuguese  the  ricrht  of  elementary  instruction,  no  announcement 
of  the  organization  of  schools  where  the  arts  and  sciences  could  be  taught 
took  place  until  1836 ;  and  when  the  general  attention  was  once  directed 
to  ^ese  reforms  they  were  carried  out  in  many  cases  with  more  zeal  than 
ifiidom.  The  want  of  normal  achools  and  of  geed  teachers  hindered  the 
efforia  of  the  govemiBeat  ia  tiiif  directkMi  for  m  loi^  time. 
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Legislation, — Doctor  Joso  Alexandre  dc  Compos,  Vice  Rector  of  the 
Coimbra  University,  prepared  and  made  public  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1836,  a  general  system  for  the  reorganization  of  schools  for  public  instruc- 
tion, carefully  arranged  as  to  its  several  parts,  and  embracing  all  grades 
of  public  schools.  According  to  this  system  all  heads  of  families  were 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  duty  of  parents,  pastors 
and  teachers  to  take  an  active  interest  in  education  was  enjoined.  The 
regulations  of  1844  go  still  further,  fixing  a  penalty  of  rebuke  or  fine  upon 
parents  and  guardians  who  fail  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  fifteen,  if  they  Uve  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  in- 
stitution. Parents  or  guardians  of  children  who  allowed  them  to  reach 
the  age  of  fifleen  without  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  were  themselves 
to  lose  their  political  rights  fcrr  five  years.  Primary  instruction  was  free, 
and  there  were  many  private  schools  foimded  by  municipalities,  church 
assemblies,  or  brotherhoods ;  all  subject  to  state  supervision.  The  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  was  so  far  secular,  that  the  clergy  could  not  interfere. 
Every  lesson,  however,  was  to  be  begun  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the 
teacher  was  bound  to  take  his  pupils  every  Sunday  to  Mass,  and  to  see 
that  they  were  provided  with  prayer  books,  and  that  they  were  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  christian  doctrines. 

The  regulations  of  1844  were  complicated  and  in  advance  of  the  period. 
The  primary  schools  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  regula- 
tions were  retained  as  schools  of  the  first  degree,  in  which  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  general  principles  of  morality  and  christian  doctrine, 
politeness,  grammatical  exercises,  elementary  geography,  and  the  history 
of  Portugal.  Schools  of  the  second  degree  embraced  a  series  of  studies 
somewhat  higher.  There  were  school  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  regulations,  and  to  report  to  the  Supreme  Study  Council. 

The  school  houses  belonged  partly  to  the  state  and  partly  to  the  civil 
communities  or  parishes;  and  houses  were  provided  where  the  sexes 
could  be  taught  separately.  The  expense^  for  furniture  and  repairs  also, 
fell  upon  the  communities,  the  funds  being  obtained  fiom  the  income  of 
the  community,  or  of  the  parish  associations.  A  report  was  annually 
made  of  the  expenses,  to  the  district  council,  who  determined  the  amount 
each  corporation  phould  contribute. 

By  the  regulation  of  1844,  Normal  Schools  were  provided  for.  This 
measure  was  due  to  Duke  de  Louie,  president  of  the  Ministers'  Council. 
While  at  the  head  of  the  ministerial  affairs  of  the  interior  he  founded  two 
normal  primary  schools  in  the  capital;  one  for  male  and  the  other  for 
female  teachers.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  normal  schools 
was  appropriate  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  first  degree,  must  be  contin- 
ued for  one  year ;  to  secure  a  diploma,  it  must  be  continued  two  years. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
nnderstand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  principles  of  grammar, 
and  all  the  do«nnas  of  the  religion  of  the  state.    They  must  also  be  firea 
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from  any  contagious  disease,  and  of  good  character.  A  small  annual 
was  given  to  each  pupil,  in  aid  of  the  expense ;  but  this  might  be  with- 
held by  the  principal,  for  bad  conduct.  The  pupils  were  not  Uable  to  be 
called  on  for  military  service.  The  yearly  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
normal  schools  is  about  6000  florins* 

The  Normal  School  of  Lisbon  went  into  operation  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  being  located  in  a  magnificent  building.  The  programme  was 
BO  arranged  as  to  be  readily  made  to  accommodate  the  two  courses.  The 
students  had  an  opportunity  ibr  exercise  in  gymnastics,  and  in  teaching  a 
well  organized  primary  school ;  of  working  in  a  garden,  and  of  trimming 
tlie  trees.  The  school  was  conducted  by  a  principal  and  three  teachers, 
who  constituted  the  school  council,  the  principal  alone,  however,  having 
tlie  actual  administration  and  management  of  the  school.  The  yearly 
salary  of  the  principal  was  6G6  florins  and  a  free  residence.  A  branch 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Lisbon  was  opened  in  1856  at  Santarem. 

Teachers  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  are  styled  professors,  while  the  deans  of  universities  have  another 
title.  In  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  Professor,  one  must  sustain  an  exam- 
ination in  public,  before  a  jury  consisting  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and 
tliree  or  four  others ;  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possess  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  and  morals,  signed  by  the  pastor  and  the  district  com- 
mittee of  the  place  where  he  has  resided  for  three  years  preceding,  at 
least  The  examination  is  rather  directed  to  ascertain  the  maturity  of 
mhid  of  the  candidate,  than  his  actual  acquirements.  The  rep9rt  of  the 
examination  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Study  Council,  With  a  special  report 
of  the  civil,  moral  and  religious  qualities  of  each  candidate,  his  capacity 
in  each  particular  branch,  and  thu  rank  he  holds  in  comparison  with  others. 
The  Supreme  Council  give  a  preference  to  those  who  have  attended  a 
normal  school ;  and  of  such,  they  prefer  those  of  the  most  experience ; 
when  two  diplomas  bear  the  same  date  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
older  person  of  the  two.  The  examination  having  proved  successful,  a 
nomination  to  a  vacant  situation  of  the  first  degree  follows,  either  for  life 
or  ibr  tlu'ee  years  only.  A  situation  of  the  second  degree  is  always  for 
life ;  and  nominations  for  life  are  made  by  a  royal  decree,  given  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Study 
Council.  A  newly  elected  teacher  must  be  at  his  post  within  four  months 
succeeding  his  election,  or  he  will  be  considered  as  having  resigned  the 
position.  The  salary  of  a  primary  teacher  in  Lisbon,  Porto  and  Funchal 
is  250  florins ;  but  it  is  less  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  exer- 
ciifiing  their  profession,  teachers  are  free  from  all  taxes  and  from  military 
Fcrvice.  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Supreme 
Study  Council  and  the  Court ;  but  they  are  subject  to  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, consisting  of  warnings,  reproofs,  fines,  suspension  of  salary  in  part 
or  wholly,  and  dismissal,  for  certain  specified  ofiences. 

Pensiomt. — A  teacher  of  one  class,  afler  ten  years  service,  may  retire 
with  one-fourth  of  his  salary ;  after  fifteen,  one-third ;  after  twenty-five, 
with  one-half;  and  after  thirty-five,  with  the  whole.     Teachers  of  another 
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class  may  retire  after  ten  years,  with  one-third  of  the  salary,  and  after 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  whole.  Those  who  have  a  claim  to  a  pension, 
but  still  remain  in  service,  have  their  salary  increased. 

Incentives. — Rewards  to  the  amount  of  333)^  florins  are  offered  to  the 
authors  of  the  best  text  books,  the  prize  works  remaining  the  property  of 
the  author,  unless  he  chooses  to  give  them  up  to  the  government ;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  they  must  be  printed 
under  certain  conditions  and  their  price  fixed  by  the  government.  In 
certain  localities,  teachers  who  have  more  than  sixty  pupils,  receive  an 
addition  of  1Q%  florins  to  their  salary;  in  other  localities,  the  same  in- 
crease is  made  for  forty  pupils.  Teachers  whose  pupils  excel  in  progress, 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  Supreme  Study  Council ; 
and  all  who  by  teaching,  render  important  services  to  the  state,  may 
receive  rewards  of  honor,  according  to  their  rank  in  society. 

Girls'  Schools, — Previous  to  1836  the  education  of  girls  was  much 
neglected,  there  being  no  schools  for  them  even  in  the  principal  cities. 
Their  establishment  commenced  at  that  time ;  and  in  1844  the  principal 
places  had  such  schools,  llie  programme  for  girls'  schools  embraces  the 
same  elementary  studies  as  the  schools  for  boys,  and  needle  work. 

Female  teachers  were  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  to  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination  equal  to  that  required  for  male  teachers  of  the 
first  degree,  and  also  to  be  competent  to  teach  needle-work.  In  Lisbon 
and  other  large  places,  the  salary  of  female  teachers  was  166^  florins  ;  in 
other  places,  150.  Normal  Schools  for  girls  might  be  opened  in  convents, 
children  asylums,  etc. 

Supervision. — At  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  by  the  regulations 
of  1845,  is  the  Supreme  Study  Council,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  President,  and  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  or  his  delegate, 
a  section  director  or  reporter,  as  Vice  President ;  with  eight  regular 
judges  and  a  large  number  of  extraordinary  judges,  a  chief  secretary,  and 
many  inferior  ofiicers.  The  regular  judges  are  selected  from  men  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  good  character ;  the  extraordinary  judges  are 
professors  from  Coimbra,  or  graduates  of  that  university. 

In  1854  not  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  parishes  were  supplied  with 
schools.  The  state  was  then  earnestly  engaged  in  establishing  institutions 
of  learning  and  opening  private  schools.  The  King  set  the  example  by 
opening  a  model  school  in  his  palace  at  Mafra,  at  his  own  expense.  The 
prejudice  of  parents,  particularly  against  the  instruction  of  girls,  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  primary  instruction.  **  Many  parents," 
says  Vogel,  **  consider  their  daughters  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin,  if  they 
learn  how  to  write  and  read,  be  it  ever  so  little !"  Although  there  has 
been  great  improvement  since  that  time,  the  want  of  good  teachers  pre- 
vents the  progress  desired. 

The  following  table  for  1854  was  published  by  Minutoli ;  and  that 
showing  the  changes  from  1854  to  1862,  was  prepared  by  Mathias  de 
Carvalho,  for  the  International  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Berlin  in  1868, 
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According  to  Anatoli  there  wax  &  retrograde  step  from  1891  to  1854. 
But  these  BtatiBtics  cannot  be  rerj  exact,  especially  when  L-ompHred  with 
the  statements  of  Mesgrs.  Vasconcelios  and  Can-oiha  The  almanac  of 
18S6 gives  ua  for  1852toieS3  tlielblbwini; :— State  schools  1,194  teachorf ; 
50,642  pupils ; — Community  school  a,  or  schools  belonging  to  pio*  brother- 
hoods, and  boarding  schools,  1,082  teachers ;  27,231  pupils; — In  schools 
for  tittle  children  in  Lisbqn,  584  ;  taught  at  home,  13,186;  making  a  total 
of  2,276  teachers  and  91,842  pnpils,  giving  about  one  pupil  for  every  forty- 
nine  inhabitants,  for  that  jear.  In  1863  as  many  as  2,720  public  and 
priTate  schools  were  inspected.  Tbene  latter  statistics  indicate  that  the 
goremment  is  making  progress  in  primary  school  instruction.  During  a 
period  of  eight  years  irom  1854  to  1862,  4.12  schools  for  boys  and  136  for 
girts  ware  opened  \  and  during  this  period  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
■25,280.  In  I8G2  there  were  2,84S  primary  schools,  attended  by  107,191 
scholars,  giving  one  pupil  to  every  thirty-seven  inhabitants,  while  tlie 
returns  for  1S60  showed  hot  one  pupil  for  everyone  hundred  and  three 
inhabitants. 

Eipenditures. — The  expense  of  public  inftruction,  as  provided  by  the 
State,  in  I854-S,  was  681,290  floiins,  including  14,777  florins  for  pensions 
and  ineidcnials.  In  18S9-60,  the  expense  was  780,313  florins;  and  in 
18G0-6I,  it  was  878,980  florins.  In  addition  to  ihepe  sums  there  are  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  communities,  those  given  by  separate  adminis- 
trations and  corporations,  and  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  pri- 
vate schools. 

MisceUaneoH).  Instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  daily,  except 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  When  there  is  no  holiday  during  the  week, 
Thursday  is  free.  The  vacations  are  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany  ;  car- 
nival Monday,  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash  Wednesday  ;  the  whole  of  Easter 
week  till  the  second  Monday  after  Easter,  and  fitleen  to  thirty  days  at 
Other  periods  of  the  year,  "  according  to  circumstances," 
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The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  to  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  2 
to  5  in  the  afternoon,  from  October  till  Easter ;  the  rest  of  the  year  from 
7  to  10  A.  M.,  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M.  llie  Study  Commissioners  may 
authorize  teachers  to  have  evening  recitation  for  adults.  When  a  teacher 
is  sick  he  must  provide  a  capable  person  to  take  his  place,  when  his  sick- 
ness does  not  exceed  three  days ;  at  the  same  time  informing  the  commis- 
sioner of  his  sickness.  If  the  sickness  of  the  teacher  is  prolonged,  the 
commissioner  must  provide  a  substitute ;  and  if  it  exceeds  twenty  days 
the  Supreme  Study  Council  appoints  a  professional  teacher  in  his  place. 

Method  of  Instruction, — Mr.  Minutoli  says,  "  In  most  of  the  elementary 
schools  that  I  visited,  I  found  the  teachers  wanting  in  a  well  grounded 
power  of  representation,  in  fixed  principles  of  education,  in  a  clear 
understanding  respecting  the  method  and  conduct  of  instruction.  The 
work  seemed  to  be  going  on  without  a  special  object  and  thought.  I 
missed  altogether  that  lively  interest,  that  mental  freshness,  that  curiosity, 
animation,  that  captivation  of  the  mind  which  the  scholar  should  exhibit. 
I  have  seen,  of  course,  some  excellent  schools,  but  they  were  exceptions. 
As  a  general  thipg.  the  great  desideratum  is  the  right  sort  of  teachers ; 
and  the  want  of  them  is  due  to  the  small  number  of  teacher-seminaries." 

Education  is  not  sustained  by  public  opinion,  parents  oiler  com[)laining 
about  sclwol  restraints  and  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
Lancasterian  system  is  very  generally  adopted  in  Portugal.  The  recita- 
tions are  given  in  concert.  There  are  sufficiently  good  text-books  for  the 
higher  institutions,  being  partly  translated  fi^m  other  languages,  and 
prepared  on  the  plan  of  foreign  works.  The  old  system  of  spelling  is 
still  followed.  Castilho  introduced  rules  on  pronunciation,  orthography, 
etc.,  in  doggerel  verses,  to  be  sung  in  common  melodies.  Thus  life  was 
imparted  to  the  exercises,  cheerfulness  was  excited,  and  the  confinement  of 
children  in  school  enlivened.  This  system  was  introduced  into  the  larger 
cities  with  enthusiasm,  amidst  music  and  dancing,  organizing  meetings, 
opening  evening  schools  for  adults,  giving  private  lessons  to  artisans  and 
soldiers,  etc.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  was  fascinated  with  the 
new  method  ;  but  when  the  mistake  was  discovered  they  threw  the  work 
aside  and  ridiculed  its  author.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  meantime,  on 
the  strength  of  his  method  had  been  made  Inspector  of  the  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  After  four  years*  trial,  nothing 
remains  as  the  result  of  that  system,  but  the  violent  shock  it  gave  to  the 
old  method.  Not  only  the  spelling-book,  but  the  whole  elementary  system 
of  instruction  needs  thorough  reform,  which  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  agency  of  thoroughly  trained  teachers. 

Private  and  Special  Schools, — Among  the  private  schools  that  may  be 
named  as  important,  is  one  founded  ajt  Lisbon  for  children  of  the  Evan- 
gelical persuasion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Roden ;  a  German 
school,  but  attended  also  by  English  pupils.  This  school  is  represented 
by  Mr.  de  Minutoli  as  excKcising  a  good  influence,  inspiring  an  interest  in 
the  German  language  and  popularizing  good  text-books.     There  is  also  a 
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Grerman  school  in  Porto.  The  schools  of  Father  Joseph  Ilely  from  Ireland, 
Mr.  Cai'inhan  from  France,  Mr.  Gratnas  from  Spain,  and  others,  deserve 
notice.  Tliese  schools  generally  bear  the  name  of  some  Saint,  or  other 
reliji^ious  designation.  Languages,  for  wlilch  the  Portuguese  have  a  par- 
ticular ajitness,  are  generally  studied,  while  the  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  are  neglected.  The  Orphan  Asylum  is 
quite  a  superior  establishment,  where  the  French  and  English  languages 
arc  taught.  There  are  workshops  attached  to  the  institution.  There  is 
also  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  at  Lisbon. 
Tlie  latter  institution  may  be  considered  among  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

Discipline. — Though  corporal  punishment,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is 
not  prohibited,  teachers  are  enjoined  to  use  the  greatest  discretion  in 
resorfing  to  it.  The  palmatosis  (a  ferule)  is  used  in  the  elementary 
schools.  But  before  this  is  applied,  reprimands,  changes  of  place  in  Bchool, 
and  other  methods  of  reproof  are  employed. 

llic  rewards  consist  in  public  commendations  before  the  whole  school, 
pictures,  books,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  school  regulations  are  very 
severe  in  regard  to  morality,  many  vicious  habits  prevail  among  the  boys. 
A  record  of  absences  from  school  is  made  out  every  year  in  September, 
by  the  teacher,  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  district  This 
officer  pix*sides  at  the  annual  commencement  examinations. 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the  elementary  schools  are,  a 
want  of  well  qualified  teachers,  a  more  active  and  systematic  adminis- 
tration, and  the  organization  of  teachers'  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
professional  improvement  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people. 

Note. 

From  an  official  report  on  primary  instmction  in  Portugal  in  1866,  it  ap- 
pears there  were  2,774  (1,823  public  and  951  private)  schools,  of  which  2,023 
were  for  boys,  and  751  for  girls,  with  99,256  pupils,  viz :  77,434  in  public,  and 
27,822  in  private  schools.  Out  of  757,534  children  between  the  ages  of  7.  and 
15  years,  over  600,000  were  not  in  any  elementary  public  or  private  school 
inspected  by  government  officials.  Allowing  for  pupils  of  this  age  in  secondary 
and  special  schools,  both  public  and  private,  there  will  be  an  enormous  deficit 
in  school  attendance.  Out  of  3,978  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  2,155  are  reported 
to  be  unprovided  with  any  public  or  inspected  school.  Of  the  parishes  having 
schools,  only  942  had  suitable  school  buildings,  while  751  were  returned  as  de- 
cidedly unfit  for  school  purposes.  Out  of  2,670  teachers,  725  were  women 
connected  with  teaching  orders  ;  1,531  were  returned  properly  qualified  in  moral 
character,  and  1,624  with  sufficient  literary  attainments;  126  conducted  their 
schools  on  the  monitorial  method,  and  954  heard  each  pupil  individually.  Tho 
whole  report  shows  a  primitive  and  inefficient  school  organization,    [h.  b.] 
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n.      8BCONDART,  OR  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Higher  mstmction,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratorio,  was  better  attended  to  than  the  elementary  and  so-called 
public  schools.  The  regulation  of  1836  revived  Pombal's  ideas,  and  an- 
nounced the  freedom  of  secondary  instruction,  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  those  applied  to  elementary  instruction.  A  regular  system  of  8U]x!rvis- 
ion  was  established.  By  the  regulation  of  1844,  the  system  was  somewhat 
modified  and  improved.  The  regulations  for  Lyceums  was  made  in  1851; 
and  the  programme  for  the  branches  of  instruction  was  enlarged  in  1854, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission   to  the  University. 

The  secondary  or  higher  school  instruction,  embraces  lyceums,  colleges, 
private  gymnasiums,  and  the  art  and  trade  schools  of  the  rural  districts. 
llie  Lyceums  have  a  fixed  programme  of  instruction,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  other  Latin  schools.  At  some  of  the  Lyceums  there  are  professor- 
ships for  agriculture  and  rural  economy ;  and  at  Frenchal,  Madeira,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  the  French  and 
English  languages  are  taught  in  the  Lyceums,  and  in  some  places  the 
programme  of  study  embraces  chemistry,  natural  history,  mec^hanics, 
book-keeping,  trigonometry,  mathematical  geography,  and  several  other 
branches.  The  studies  of  the  Greek,  German  and  English  languages,  are 
Bot  obligatory ;  but  the  student  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  them  has  an 
advantage  at  the  final  examination  of  the  school  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Lyceums,  a  school  of  Commerce  has  existed 
since  1756.  It  has  four  Chairs,  viz:  1st,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Meas- 
ures and  Weights,  the  Elements*  of  Algebra  and  Geometry ;  2d,  Commer- 
cial Geography,  Chronology  and  History ;  8d,  Book-keeping,  Exchange, 
Correspondence,  Seciuities,  &c. ;  4th,  Political  Economy,  and  Commereial 
Law  and  Administration.  Outside  of  the  Lisbon  Lyceum,  but  subject  to 
the  same  inspection,  there  are  Chairs  of  Diplomacy  and  Stenography. 
Independent  of  the  Lyceums,  power  is  given  to  the  administration  to  es- 
tablish Latin  courses  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most  important 
places  around  the  capital  of  the  several  districts.  These  courses  are  given 
in  public  buildings.  They  have  each  a  library,  and  are  provided  with  the 
necessary  books  of  instruction. 

There  is  no  Normal  School  for  the  hio;her  school  instruction.  In  the 
appointment  of  Professors,  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Coimbra 
have  the  priority  ;  and  next  to  them  those  having  diplomas  from  the  Poly- 
technic schools  of  Lisbon  and  Porto.  The  candidates  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  produce  a  good  health  certificate,  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  morals,  and  civil  and  religious  conduct,  such  as  are  also 
required  of  primary  school  instructors.  The  examination  is  both  oral  and 
written ;  first,  oral,  touching  upon  all  the  subjects  the  candidates  wish  to 
teach,  and  testing  their  acquaintance  with  good  methods  of  instruction. 
For  the  written  examination  lots  are  drawn  for  the  subjects  of  two  com- 
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positions,  which  subjects  must  come  within  the  province  of  the  vacant 
Professorship.  The  candidates  write  on  each  €^  these  a  dialectic  treatise, 
and  if  acquainted  with  languages,  must  furnish  a  translation.  -Finally,  the 
candidates  are  required  to  go  through  a  specimen  lesson,  as  if  they  were 
actually  standing  before  their  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  examination,  the 
jury  gives  to  each  candidate  a  report  on  each  particular  branch  of  study ; 
and  the  statement  of  the  examination  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Study  Coun- 
cil, with  remarks  on  the  scientific  and  moral  capacities  of  each  candidate. 
The  election  decrees  are  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the 
appointments  are  for  life.  An  unlawful  exercise  of  the  profession  U 
punished  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  deprivation. of  the  right  to  teach; 
and  a  teacher  who  promulgates  immoral,  irreligious,  or  peace-disturbing 
sentiments,  is  subject  to  punishment  by  the  judicial  tribunals. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  salaries  of  Professors,  pensions,  disciplinary 
punishments,  securities  and  rewards,  and  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice, are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  regard  to  primary  teachers. 
The  matter  of  inspection  and  supervision  is  also  substantially  the  same  at 
that  of  primary  instruction.  Principals  of  colleges  or  of  the  higher  private 
schools,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  inspection,  may  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, or  entirely  deprived  of  their  license. 

Agricultural  Schools.  The  administration  is  authorized  to  spend  a  certain 
amount.  (1800  mi/r.,)  annually,  for  sustaining  schools  for  rural  economy. 
These  sehools  are  connected  with  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  district. 
Every  district  school  has  a  model  farm,  whose  returns  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor,  a  private  gentleman,  who  works  it  with  a  view  to  instruction,  his 
overseer  being  paid  by  the  government,  and  both  receiving  about  66G| 
florins  yearly.  The  institution  also  serves  for  a  veterinary  schooL  The 
State  supports  ten  foundation  scholars  and  twenty  aj^rentices,  in  every 
district  school,  the  latter  being  generally  chosen  from  the  pupils  of  charit- 
able institutions  and  orphan  asylums.  They  are  received  at  sixteen  yeart 
of  age,  and  complete  their  education  in  three  years.  In  the  agricultural 
institution  at  Lisbon,  five  years  are  required.  The  young  do  not  manifest 
any  strong  desire  to  enter  these  institutions,  there  being  only  fifty  pupils 
in  that  at  Lisbon  in  185S,  in  1856  only  forty-five.  The  veterinary  school 
had  only  eleven  pupils. 

An  and  Mechanical  Institutions  are  founded  at  Lisbon  and  Porto,  that 
at  Lisbon  being  founded  in  1836,  and  united  to  the  Polytechnic  scho<^  in 
1844;  and  that  at  Porto  being  connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Academy 
there.  Among  the  branches  pursued,  are,  historical  painting,  anatomy, 
optics  and  perspective. 

The  Institute  for  Art  and  Trade  at  Lisbon,  had  in  1860,  451  scholars, 
and  that  at  Porto,  103. 

Statistics.  The  Lyceums  have  on  an  average  three  professorshipe.  Those 
at  Lisbon,  Porto  and  Coimbra,  however,  have  respectively  28,  16  and  1# 
professors  and  supplementary  teachers.  In  1854,  there  were  210  pn^b*- 
aorships  for  higher  instruction,  in  the  whole  kingdom.    Of  these,  122  were 
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connected  with  the  Lyceums.  *Tliis  gave  scarcely  one  professorship  to 
4,500  homes,  or  18,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was 
8,838,  or  one  to  every  1,150  inhabitants. 

Since  the  accession  of  Don  Pedro  V,  to  the  throne,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress.  In  1860,  there  were  280  professorships  for  higher 
instruction,  160  of  them  connected  with  the  Lyceums. 

Tlie  scholastic  year  begins  Oftober  1,  and  ends  July  81.  The  month 
of  Aus:ust  is  reserved  for  examinations.  The  vacations  are  the  same  as 
for  the  £lementary  Schools,  except  that  the  national  holidays  and  mourn- 
ing days,  are  not  regarded.  Pupils  absent  from  school  twenty  times  during 
the  year,  without  excuse,  or  sixty  times  for  any  cause,  lose  a  school  year, 
not  being  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  If  one  loses  the 
last  six  lessons,  his  standing  in  the  class  is  thereby  affected. 

These  secondary  institutions  have  their  programmes  of  study  dividefd  into 
Courses,  and  not  into  Scholastic  years.  In  the  Lyceums,  the  number  of 
school  years  is  not  regularly  determined.  The  pupils  do  not,  in  fact,  re- 
main long  in  them ;  they  enter  only  for  the  one  or  the  other  Course.  They 
do  not  go  through  all  the  Courses  at  the  same  time.  The  Lyceum  diplo- 
ma is  valuable  only  in  enabling  its  professors  to  secure  certain  situations  in 
public  office.  But  to  fill  such  an  office,  an  aspirant  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

Instrucliofu  While  the  plan  of  study  in  the  Lyceums  appeairs  to  allow 
great  liberty,  the  character  of  the  method  is  really  of  a  most  pedantic  stiff- 
ness. Many  good  text-books  have  been  prepared  recently  for  tlie  Lyceums ; 
and  some  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  the  best  and  newest  school- 
books  of  Grermany.  The  manner  of  instruction,  however,  is  very  defec- 
tive. Governmental  instruction  is  still  confined  within  the  Umits  of  old 
formalism,  and  very  little  Latin  is  read,  especially  of  the  prose  writers. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  and  deficiencies  of  the  system, 
the  higher  school  instruction  of  Portugal,  in  respect  to  organization 
and  administration,  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  that  of  the 
elementary  public  schools. 

The  late  king  did  much  to  inspire  a  taste  for  art  and  science,  but  the 
higher  classes  are  generally  indifferent  to  it.  Minutoli  says,  that,  "  whilst  in 
Germany  every  boy,  with  few  exceptions,  busies  himself  besides  his  studies, 
with  either  reading  or  music,  drawing,  painting,  botany  or  forming  collec- 
tions of  buttorffics,  beetles,  minerals,  shells,  and  impressions  of  seals  and 
escutheons,  the  'young  Poi^tuguese  knows  nothing  of  all  these,  and  interests 
himself  at  most  in  politics,  which  are  generally  as  little  suited  to  his  imma- 
ture mental  development,  as  is  his  early  physical  development,  fostered 
by  ready  opportunities,  to  excess  in  general."  Recent  events  prove  that 
politics  still  engage  the  young  to  a  large  extent. 

The  relaxing  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  ardor  of 
revolutionary  feeling  on  the  other,  are  suggested  as  .contributing  to  produce 
this  indifference  to  educational  progress. 
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in.      SUPERIOR   AND   PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  highest  pcicntific  instruction  is  obtained  at  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra,  which  has  five  faculties,  viz :  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 
Pure  and  Practical  Mathematics,  and  Philotiophy. 

Since  the  University  has  lost  its  clerical  supervision,  the  students 
stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  professors ;  and  it  is  chained  tliat  in  onler  to 
promote  their  own  popularity,  they  show  to  the  young  students  too  much 
lenity  and  condescension  to  secure  the  bc^st  results  of  study.  Coimbra  has 
never  had  a  complete  and  harmoniously  arranged  course  of  lectures  on  tlie 
humanities,  philosophy,  and  ancient  and  modem  literature.  Until  1859, 
the  elements  of  logic,  moral  science  and  metaphysics,  were  the  principal 
branches  upon  the  programmes  of  the  Lytieums.  There  were  some  excep- 
tions to  this,  among  those  that  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  persons 
who  had  traveled  abroad.  The  I>epartment  of  Belles-letters  is  following 
in  tlie  track  of  progress,  especially  in  respect  to  the  study  of  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem. 

The  late  king,  in  1859,  in  order  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion, opened  in  Lisbon,  at  his  own  expense,  a  9ort  o£  facuUS  des  lettreSy 
which  is  destined  to  react  upon  the  Lyceums,  being  a  sort  of  higher 
College,  having  five  professorships,  which  hold  the  same  rank  as  those  of 
the  University. 

Among  the  Special  Schools,  which  are  of  some  importance,  is  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Lisbon,  which,  like  the  school  of  the  same  name;  in  Paris, 
prepares  its  students  for  a  similar  career  in  eivil  or  military  life.  This  was 
founded  in  1779,  under  the  name  of  Royal  Naval  Academy,  and  was 
reorganized  in  1851,  and  in  18G0  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  educated  civil  engineers  as  well  as  oflicers  for  the  army.  Stur 
dents  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  rigid  examination  in 
French,  logic,  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometiy  and  mathematical  geography,  and  natural  history,  besides 
the  branches  of  an  elementary  education.  The  Course  in  the  institution 
requires  three  or  four  years.  The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  naval  officer,  and  is  well  provided  with  professors  in  the  various 
branches  pursued.  There  is  a  library  and  museiim  of  natural  history 
connected  with  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Porto,  which  serves  as  a  naval 
school  and  for  a  commercial  and  higher  art  and  trade  school. 

These  two  special  institutions,  by  the  law  of  1844,  have  equal  rights 
with  the  University  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  etc. 

Engineers  for  mining  are  not  educated  in  Portugal,  bat  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  for  instruction,  and  the  government  supports  at  least  three  such 
students.  The  diploma  of  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  from  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Paris,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  entering  the  public 
service. 
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HISTORY — TBRRITORT — POPULATION — QOVERXMENT. 

The  Saxons  belonged  to  the  great  Dorthem  German  races,  whose  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  territories  rendered  the  names  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutones  so  formidable.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  their 
devastations  on  the  British  and  Belgian  coast  gave  rise  to  the  appoint^ 
mcnt  of  a  particular  officer  {cofMs  littorU  Saxoniei)  to  take  charge  of  its 
defense.  In  the  middle  of  the  fUUi  century,  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  with  de- 
tachments of  armed  colonists,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
in  Britain.  Against  those  who  remained  behind,  Charlemagne  carried 
on  a  thirty  years^  war,  and  at  length  subdued  them  to  his  rule,  and  to 
Christianity.  In  845,  mention  is  made  of  a  duke  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Germany  the  Saxons  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  six 
nations  of  which  the  kingdom  was  composet],  (Eastern  Franks,  Saxons, 
Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suabians,  and  Bavarians.)  In  919,  duke  Ilenry 
was  elected  German  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson.  In*  1185,  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Bavarian  branch  of 
the  Guelf  family,  and  in  1424,  Frederic,  (of  the  house  of  Wettin)  Margrave 
of  Meissen  and  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  became  Elector  of  Saxony,  his 
predecessor  having  founded  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1409.  In  1485, 
Ernest  and  Albert,  sons  of  Frederic  the  Warrior,  divided  the  family  dig- 
nities and  possessions  between  them,  and  founded  the  Ernestine  and  the 
Albertine  Saxon  lines,  the  former  retaining  the  electorate  and  Thuringia, 
and  the  latter  Meissen,  or  Misnia,  and  now  constitutes  the  royal  house  of 
Saxony.  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  sons  Frederic 
(1486-1525)  and  John  (1525-1582.)  The  former  is  celebrated  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Luther,  the  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  founder  of  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  1502.  In  1547  the  ducal  and  electoral  dig- 
nity was  transferred  to  the  Albertine  line  in  the  person  of  Maurice.  In 
the  Thirty  Tears*  War,  John  George  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but 
ailerwards  sided  with  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  (1085) 
obtained  the  two  Lusatias;  and  in  1697,  Frederic  Augustus  I  obtained 
the  crown  of  Poland.  In  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. Saxony  took  sides  against  France,  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
Elector  acceded  to  the  C!on federation  of  the  Rhine,  and  received  the  royal 
title  in  1806.  But  this  arrangement,  while  it  effected  a  temporary  en- 
largement of  territory,  in  the  reverses  of  Napoleon^s  arms  which  fol- 
lowed, determined  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  in  the  Congress. 

34 
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of  Vienna  in  1816,  when  8,160  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  875,578, 
including  the  Circle  of  Wittenberg,  parts  of  Meissen,  and  Leipsic,  and 
Merseberg,  and  the  whole  of  lower  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prussia ;  leaving 
an  area  of  0,773  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,200,000,  which  had 
increased  in  1861  to  2,226,240,  of  which  2,175,872  were  Lutherans, 
41,863  Catholics,  4,515  Calvinis^  1,555  Jews,  and  2,355  of  other  con- 
fessions. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  conceded  Sept.  4th,  1881,  the  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line;  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in  the 
female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
In  the  hands  of  the  king  is  the  solo  executive  power,  which  he  exercises 
through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  latter  consisting  oT  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber 
comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  the  proprietors  of  eight  baro- 
nial domains ;  twelve  deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar 
estates ;  ten  noble  proprietors  nominated  by  the  king  for  life ;  the  burgo- 
masters of  eight  towns ;  and  the  superintendents  and  deputies  of  five 
collegiate  institutions,  of  the  University  of  Leipzic,  and  of  the  Catholic 
chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  made  up  of 
twenty  deputies  of  landed  proprietors ;  twcnty-fiyo  of  towns  and  city 
corporations ;  twenty -five  of  peasants  and  communes ;  and  five  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry.  %he  qualification 
for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same, 
is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate,  worth  at  least  1,000  thalers  a  year ; 
•which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex  officio  deputies  of 
chapters  and  universities.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  no  fixed 
income  is  required  ;  and  the  electors  are  all  men  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  pay  taxes  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  public  burdens. 
A  salary  is  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  legislative  functions ;  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House  being  allowed  seven  thalers,  or  about  a 
guinea  ($5,25)  a  day,  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  the  deputies 
to  the  second  Chamber  three  thalers,  or  9».,  ($2,25.)  Both  Houses  have 
the  right  to  make  propositions  for  new  laws,  the  bills  for  which,  however, 
must  come  from  the  ministry.  No  taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered, 
without  the  sanction  of  both  Chambers. 

mSTOBICAL  DEYELOPUSNT  OT  CDT7CATI09. 

Before  the  reformatory  movements  of  Luther,  scientific  and  literary 
lilSe  in  the  countries  of  Saxony  had  been  so  developed  that  they  were  well 
prepared  to  bring  forth  and  mature  the  seeds  of  educational  improvement 
The  spirit  of  the  house  of  Wettin  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  established  within  the  countries  subject  to  its  sceptre.  As 
in  Brandenburg,  so  also  in  the  Margraviate  of  Meissen,  Christianity  and 
Gorman  institutions  prevailed.  As  the  founder  of  this  distinguished 
House,  Henry  the  Illustrious,  amidst  numerous  feuds  and  wars,  entan- 
glements and  confusion,  found  time  to  gain  an  honorable  place  among 
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German  minstrels,  so  a  taste  for  edacation  and  cultore  was  shown  by  his 
descendants.  The  numerous  convents,  for  the  endowment  and  support 
of  which  the  princes  give  a  great  portion  of  the  *' mountain  blessing"* 
God  bestowed  on  them,  above  all  the  glorious  Altenzelle,  became  nur- 
series of  monastic  learning  and  research,  and  their  collections  of  books 
furnished  the  germs  of  many  valuable  libraries  still  existing.  Schools 
often  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations.  It  can  not  be  doubted, 
that  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  school  {sekola  cathedralU  or  eanonica) 
was  commenced  with'  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Meissen  in  the 
year  967 ;  for  the  ordinances  of  Charlemagne  in  regard  to  education, 
especially  of  ecclesiastics,  were  still  in  force.  It  is  certain  the  course  of 
instruction  included  the  learning  of  psalms,  vocal  music,  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  Latin  and  Greek ;  these  lessons  were  given  to  pupils  of  both 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  bishops, 
who  themselves  had  to  teach,  were  not  fully  up  to  their  tasks,  or  neg* 
lected  them ;  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  exercise  and  drill  for  ths 
service  of  the  church — perhaps  obligatory  at  first — was  the  main  pursuit 
At  least  it  seems  that  the  standard  of  education  was  lowered  when  the 
control  of  the  school 'passed  from  the  bibhop  to  the  **  scholasticus,**  who 
soon  gove  over  part  of  his  labors  to  the  '^  cantor.*^  At  an  early  period, 
the  position  of  canon  at  a  cathedral  {Kholasticus)  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  snug  berth  for  persons  of  noble  family,  who,  in  capacity  and  character, 
were  unfit  for  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  office.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  about  the  middle  of  the  Idth 
century,  that,  while  hitherto  the  canons  had  appointed  those  by  whom 
their  duties  were  to  be  fulfilled,  they  nominated,  as  permanent  vicar,  a 
rector  or  a  tuecentor^  by  which  the  office  of  $ehola$ticu8  became  one  of 
supervision  only.  But  this  arrangement  produced  no  favorable  result; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Augustines  opened  their  school  at  St  Afra,  in 
Meissen,  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  cathedral  school  who  were  in* 
dined  to  perfect  their  education,  became  so  small  that  the  bishop  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  procured  a  bull  from  pope  Nicolaus  III,  (Nov.  21, 
1275,)  which  forbade  the  abbot  and  canons  of  St  Afra  admitting  any 
cathedral  scholars  without  consent  of  their  rector.  Many  of  the  consid* 
erable  endowments  in  favor  of  the  cathedral  students  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  that  period,  simply  compensations  to  balance  mental 
inferiority  and  the  want  of  true  Christian  character.  The  progressive 
scientific  spirit,  which  had  come  to  life,  could  not  be  kept  firom  the 
cathedral  schools,  as  shown  by  the  appointment  of  such  a  rector  as  John 
Pollichius,  of  whose  capability  his  friend  Herman  von  dem  Busche,  the 
patron  of  classic  literature,  gives  a  fiivorable  account,  as  well  as  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishop  John  of  Saalhausen,  in  1604,  not  to  teach  any 
subject  beside  the  quadrivium,  least  of  all  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  public  or  private.  The  convent-school  of  the  cathedral  at 
St  Afra,  in  Meissen,  has  been  mentioned  as  superior  to  the  cathedral 

*  Moaatain-bleMinf— Berpegen— the  tUver  ore  of  the  HarU  moanUini. 
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school.  The  foundation  of  this  cathedral  proceeded  from  the  spiritual 
seal  of  Dederic  II,  of  Elttlitz,  (1190-1207,)  who  saw,  with  displeasure, 
how  the  canons  carelessly  performed  their  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Afra  church  and  that  of  *^our  Ladj,^  and  had  thereby  destroyed  all  reli- 
gious influence  of  the  bishop  in  his  own  diocese.  His  great  mind  found 
the  proper  remedy  by  building  near  St  Afra,  with  the  liberal  support  of 
Margrave  Dederic  (1205,)  the  richly  endowed  cathedral,  and  admitting 
into  it  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine,  who,  though  not  friars,  wero 
held  in  high  esteem  for  their  faithful  service  to  the  church  and  zeal  for 
the  people.  In  its  foundation  he  provided  only  for  a  lower  school  {schola 
exterior^  pverorum^  $acularium  ^partulorum^^  the  twelve  pupils  being 
employed  in  singing  and  other  church  services,  and  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  exercise  and  instruction  for  these  duties,  learning  by  heart  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  intent  of  the  founder  in  re- 
gard to  a  higher  school  may  be  inferred  from  what  the  second  abbot 
(1228-1248)  of  the  convent  accomplished,  namely,  the  erection  of  a  su- 
perior school  for  ecclesiastics,  a  nursery  for  fixture  canons  of  St  Augustine 
^schola  interior,  dattstri,  tcholarium  puerarum,)  Its  twenty- four  pupils 
received  board  and  lodging  in  the  convent  and  accustomed  themselves  to 
its  rules  of  living.  A  rector  and  a  cantor  instructed  them  not  only  in 
subjects  necessary  for  public  worship,  music  and  recitations,  but  also  in 
calligraphy,  ancient  languages,  theology,  and  philosophy.  This  school, 
shortly  after  being  opened,  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success 
and  attracted  young  persons  of  talent,  since  the  cathedral  chapter,  as 
mentioned  before,  had  procured  some  repressive  measures  to  be  inserted 
in  the  charter  by  w^hich  pope  Nicolas  III  approved  the  institution  estab- 
lished in  St  Afra.  Though  but  few  of  its  rectors  are  known  even  by 
name,  and  none  were  specially  eminent,  it  would  not  be  just  to  conclude 
that  the  school  had  lost  in  reputation  or  success,  since  other  events,  in 
particular  the  foundation  of  a  largo  library,  prove  that  the  canons  of  St. 
Afra  were  not  ignorant  of  the^  aims  of  the  15th  century.  The  great 
authority  of  the  canons  of  St  Augustine  is  shown  by  their  erection  of  a 
cathedral  at  St  Thomas,  in  Leipzic,  (1218,)  after  the  model  of  St  Afi*a. 
A  higher  school  was  not  at  first  connected  with  it ;  but  there  was  the 
lower  school  for  the  training  of  ministrant  boys,  as  proved  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  foundation,  according  to  which  Saturday's  mass  was  to  be 
sung  by  eight  pupils,  and  certain  holydays  observed  **  under  ringing  of 
bells  and  singing  with  accompaniment  of  the  organ,"  We  see  here  the 
origin  of  the  present  celebrated  singing-school  at  St  Thomas.  There 
was  an  early  demand  for  better  instruction  in  that  rich  and  commercial 
city,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  city  council,  in  1895,  obtained 
from  pope  Boniface  IX  tlie  privileges  of  establishing  a  school,  and  of  en- 
gaging teachers  for  grammar  and  the  free  arts,  independent  of  the  abbot 
of  St  Thomas.  Thus  at  that  early  date  was  founded  the  present  and 
successful  gymnasium  of  St  Nicolas.  A  considerable  number  of  young 
men  from  the  Meissen  country,  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  may  have 
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resorted  to  foreign  universities,  but  there  was  this  gain,  among  the  manj 
unfortunate  consequences  of  the  division  of  Germany,  that  each  ruler 
and  state,  in  happy  rivalry,  established  at  home  the  beneficent  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Margrave  Frederic  the  Warlike  and  his 
brother  William,  notwithstanding  the  political  troubles  of  that  period, 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  university  in  their  dominion,  and  every  where 
manifested  a  liberal  interest  for  science  and  the  elevation  of  their  sub- 
jects. They  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disturbances  at  Prague  by 
receiving  the  refugees  in  Leipzig,  and  founded  there  a  university  on  De- 
cember 2d,  1409.  Historians  say  that  this  university  attained  eminence 
only  after  a  century,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and 
ascribe  this  to  the  opposition  to  free  research  in  theology,  brought  over 
from  Prague ;  but  the  defective  education  of  students,  previous  to  entering 
the  university,  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in  retarding  its  prosperity. 

The  convent-school  at  Altenzelle  should  next  be  mentioned.  In  it 
great  attention  was  given  to  securing  able  teachers,  such  as  (in  1397) 
Christian  Gruner,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Kaster  of  Arts,  who  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  the  seceders  from  Prague  to  resort  to  Leipzig, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  university  itself.  Whether  that  monastic 
scholastical  spirit  which  characterized  the  teachers  of  Leipzig,  ruled 
here  also,  we  can  not  say ;  but  we  must  recall  the  name  of  Abbot  Martin 
Lochau,  who  competed  with  duke  George  the  Bearded  in  the  promotion 
of  science.  In  naming  other  schools,  like  those  in  Dresden,  Chemnitz, 
Annaberg,  Freiberg,  we  can  not  suppress  a  doubt,  whether  they  had  a 
permanent  position,  or  were  only  temporarily  kept  by  a  succession  of 
itinerant  teachers,  who  engaged  assistants,  and  gave  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, for  which  they  were  paid  from  the  public  funds  or  by  the  fees  of 
their  scholars.  The  annoyance  of  traveling  students*  continued,  in  Saxony, 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  did  not  begin  much  later  than 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Some  men,  eminent  in  science  and  intellect, 
are  named  among  these  itinerating  school-keepers,  such  as  Peter  von 
Dresden,  the  defender  of  tho  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  in  both  forms, 
known  as  the  author  of  tho  Leonine  church-hymns,  and  who  is  reported 
to  have  taught  in  Dresden,  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau,  before  he  was  forced, 
by  the  bishop  of  Meissen,  to  take  refuge  in  Bohemia. 

The  desolation  in  consequence  of  the  Hussite  war,  no  doubt  prostrated 
schools  for  a  time,  but,  like  all  temporary  hindrances,  coukl  only  increase 
their  ultimate  vigor  and  life. 

If  the  University  of  Leipzig  did  not  early  share  the  reformatory  spirit, 
it  was  not  through  the  fault  of  the  princes,  who  exerted  themselves  for 
its  prosperity.  In  1488  it  obtained  a  fourth  faculty,  that  of  medicine,  by 
the  establishment  of  two  professorships.  The  anxious  labors  of  the 
princes  to  save  it  from  Papal  interference  and  maintain  its  independent 
jurisdiction,  originated  in  political  considerations,  but  contributed  largely 
to  Its  spiritual  and  scientific  activity.    The  faithful  patronage  of  Ernest 

•  For  this  feature  of  GUtrman  School  Life  in  the   5th  century,  tee  Barnard*!  Journal,  vol.  t.  p.  79. 
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and  Albrocbt,  in  their  common  desire  to  elevate  the  university,  deserves 
great  praise ;  but  especially  prominent  was  the  latter.  When,  in  the 
division  of  the  inheritance,  Leipzig  fell  to  him,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged  at  a  great  distance  Arom  his  country,  he  inquired  minutely  into 
the  condition  of  the  institution,  and  received  from  his  son  George,  whom 
be  had  intrusted  with  the  government,  full  accounts  of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged, and  the  existing  needs  and  defects.  He  understood  the  demands 
of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  his  country,  and  insisted  on  liaving  mathe- 
matics taught,  which,  on  account  of  mining,  were  highly  esteemed  in 
Meissen  ;  also  astronomy,  and  practical  studies  in  general.  How  could 
the  humanistic  studies,  which  awoke  in  Italy,  be  kept  out?  They  had 
been  seized  on  with  gi*eat  zeal  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  with  a  more 
profound  significance  than  in  Italy,  for  while  Italian  scholars  aimed  to 
acquire  a  classic  Lotin  style,  in  Germany,  from  the  beginning,  they  cul- 
tivated those  studies  as  the  basis  of  higher  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
field  from  which  must  spring  every  reform  in  church  and  religion.  Italy 
had  gained  this  advantage,  that  studious  Germans  went  there  to  study 
art  and  science  in  its  schools ;  and  several  of  those  were  the  Meissen 
scholars. 

The  Leipzig  jurist  John  de  Breitenbacb  had  won,  ttirough  his  students 
at  Perugia,  the  reputation  of  a  truly  learned  man.  Albrecht  the  Warlike 
sent  his  son  Frederic  to  Stdna.  The  older  son,  George,  was  a  friend  of 
classical  learning,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  be  proved  an  obsti- 
nate opponent  and  sometimes  a  tyrannical  persecutor  of  the  Reformation. 
A  just  opinion  has  decided  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  Evangelic  truth 
in  no  other  sense  than  many  of  the  prominent  humanists,  like  £nismus, 
declared  themselves  against  Luther.  The  suppression  of  the  profes- 
sorships of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  in  Leipzic  resulted  from 
bis  sympathy  with  Church-reaction,  for  before  that  movement  be  called 
from  Heidelberg  to  Leipzig,  the  great  representative  of  classical  science, 
Conrad  Celtes,  and  protected  Jo*hn  Rhay  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
monastic  spirit  He  also  regretted  the  departure  from  Leipzig  of  Herman 
Busch,  who  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  and 
gained  great  merit  by  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  humanistic  studies 
in  Saxony.  Afterwards,  Duke  George  called  Richard  Crocus,  an  English- 
man, and  Peter  Mosellanus,  (1524,)  to  the  Univeraity  of  Leipzig. 

The  art  of  printing  was  early  introduced  into  Leipzig,  and  the  number 
of  presses  soon  increased,  so  that  those  desirous  of  knowledge  found 
easier  means  to  satisfy  their  wishes  than  by  copying  and  committing  to 
memory. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Paul  Schneevogel  (Niavis,)  for  leading  youth  to 
the  old  classic  authors  of  Rome,  instead  of  giving  them  the  works  of  the 
middle  or  latest  period  of  Roman  literature,  and  also  for  introducing  a 
more  tasteful  'and  thorough  interpretation.  He  taught  about  1486  in 
Chemnitz ;  but  had  also  been  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 
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In  Dresden  the  school  earliest  mentioned  (1462)  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (now  Gymnasium.)  Similar  schools,  perhaps  only  occasionally 
open,  when  a  renowned  teacher  stayed  for  a  time,  existed  in  Leipzig, 
Freiberg  and  Annaberg,  the  more  important  of  these  was  that  at 
Zwickau.  The  wealth  accumulated  there  from  the  mines  of  the  Arch- 
mountains,  was  not  squandered  in  vain  luxury,  but  the  inhabitants  rec- 
ognized in  the  gifts  of  God  an  invitation  to  labor  for  His  glory  and  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Martin  Rumer,  whose  wealth  was  fabulous, 
devoted  more  than  100,000  florins  towards  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  built  the  school  near  the  church  of  our  Lady.  In  this 
school  was  Stephen  Rothe,  as  teacher  of  Latin,  and  George  Agricola,  as 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language.  A  lively  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
entific studies  was  shown  by  the  last  will  of  M.  Gregor  Schurzauf,  (1484^) 
in  which  he  bequeathed  100  florins  annually  for  five  talented  students, 
over  twenty  years  old,  first  from  among  his  relatives,  and  if  none  applied, 
from  the  son's  of  citizens  of  Zwickau,  with  a  provision  that  if  one  of 
them  would  visit  an  Italian  university,  he  should  have  ttoo  of  the  sti- 
pends. A  beneficiary  of  one,  and  later  of  two  stipends  of  100  florins, 
was  the  celebrated  jurist  Haloander,  the  first  founder  of  comments  on 
Justinian  law,  who,  afler  commencing  his  studies  in  Leipzig  (1521*3,) 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  (in  Venice)  in  1531. 

The  above  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  Reformation  did  not  find  the 
soil  of  Saxony  entirely  unprepared  or  unfruitful. 

The  division  of  the  house  of  Wettin  into  the  Ernestine  and  the  Al- 
bertiue  line,  though  diminishing  the  power  of  the  family,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  inciting  a  rival  zeal  between  the  princes.  The  disappointinaot 
of  the  elector,  Frederic  the  Wise,  at  losing  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  fbunding  the  Uniyersity  of  Wittenberg  in 
1502.  A  new  spirit  became  manifest  in  the  first  organization,  in  which 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  students  by  nationalities  was  abolished  and 
the  division  by  faculties  was  instituted.  The  judicious  selection  of 
professors,  by  which  Martin  Luther  was  introduced  into  the  faculty, 
called  into  life  the  long  desired  and  often  vainly  attempted  reformation 
of  the  Church. 

As  the  Reformation,  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  embraced  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  as  well  as  of  a  learned  class,  the  two  great 
reformers,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  went  zealously  to  work,  the  former 
by  his  rousing  appeals  to  parents  and  rulers,  and  the  latter  especially  by 
his  improved  text-books  and  teaching,  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  schools.  Through  the  influence  of 
Luther,  John  the  Constant  appointed  Melancthon,  in  1527,  to  make  a 
visitation  of  schools,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  the  school  system.  The  field  assigned  him  was  Thuringia, 
and,  in  company  with  Myconius  and  Justus  Jonas,  he  traversed  the 
whole  of  it;  and  in  1528,  by  the^ order  of  the  Elector,  published  his 
"  Report,**  or  "  Book  of  Visitation,"  a  work  of  great  significance  alike  to 
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church  and  schools.  Through  its  means  an  Evangelical  church-sjstem 
was  established,  for  the  first  tinie  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  asserting 
its  own  authority  both  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  government  From 
the  "  Book  of  Visitation  "  we  extract  the  following  school-plan : 

SCHOOL-PLJIN  OF   1528. 

Preachers  also  should  exhort  the  people  of  their  charge  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  so  that  tiiey  may  be  trained  up  to  temrh  sound  doctrine  in  ilic  church, 
and  to  serve  the  state  in  a  wise  and  able  manner.  6ome  imagine  that  it  is 
enough  for  a  teacher  to  understand  German.  But  this  is  a  misguided  fancy. 
For  he,  who  is  to  teach  others,  must  have  great  practice  and  special  aptitude ; 
to  frain  this,  he  must  have  studied  much,  and  from  his  youth  up.  For  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  in  1  Tim.,  3 :  2,  that  a  bishop  must  be  "apt  to  teach."  And  iica^in  lie 
would  have  us  infer  that  bishops  must  possess  this  quality  in  greater  measure 
than  laymen.  So  also  he  commends  Timothy,  (1  Tim.,  4:  6,)  in  that  he  has 
learned  from  his  youth  up,  having  been  "nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith, 
and  of  good  doctrine."  For  this  is  no  small  art,  namely,  to  teach  and  direct 
others  in  a  clear  and  correct  manner,  and  it  is  impossible  that  unlearned  men 
should  attain' to  it.  Nor  do  we  need  able  and  skillful  persons  for  tlie  church 
alone,  but  for  the  government  of  the  world  too ;  and  God  requires  it  at  our 
hands.  Hence  parents  should  place  their  children  at  school,  in  order  tlK^re  to 
arm  and  equip  them  for  God*B  seiTice,  so  that  God  can  use  them  for  the  good 
of  others. 

But  in  our  day  there  are  many  abuses  in  children's  schools.  And  it  is  that 
these  abuses  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  young  may  have  good  instruction, 
that  we  have  prepared  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  must  be  careful 
to  teacli  the  children  Latin  only,  not  German,  nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  as  some 
have  heretofore  done,  burdening  the  poor  children  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
pursuits,  that  are  not  only  unproductive,  but  positively  injurious.  8uch  school- 
masters,  we  plainly  see,  do  not  think  of  the  improvement  of  the  children  at  all, 
but  undertake  so  many  languages  solely  to  increase  their  own  reputation.  In 
the  second  place,  teacfiers  should  not  burden  the  children  with  too  many  books^ 
but  should  rather  avoid  a  needless  variety.  Thirdly,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
children  be  classified  into  distinct  groups. 

The  First  Group. — The  first  group  should  consist  of  those  children  who  are 
learning  to  read.  With  these  the  following  method  is  to  be  adopted :  They  are 
first  to  be  taught  the  child  s-manual,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  creed,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  other  priyersi  When  they  have  learned  tliis,  Douutus  and 
Cato  may  botli  be  given  them  ;  Donatus  for  a  reading-book,  and  Cato  they  may 
explain  after  the  following  manner:  the  schoolmaster  must  give  them  the  ex- 
planation of  a  verse  or  two,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  call  upon  them  to  repeat 
what  he  has  thus  said ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  lenrn  a  great  number  of  Latin 
words,  and  lay  up  a  full  store  of  phrases  to  use  in  speech.  In  this  they  should 
be  exorcised  until  they  can  read  well.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  time  lost,  if 
the  feebler  children,  who  are  not  especially  quick-witted,  should  read  Cato  and 
Donatus  not  once  only,  but  a  second  time.  With  this  they  should  be  taught  to 
write,  and  be  required  to  show  their  writing  to  the  schoolmaster  evcrj^  day. 
Another  mode  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Latin  words  is  to  give  them 
eve||r  aflemoon  some  words  to  commit  to  memory,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
schools  hitherto.  These  children  must  likewise  be  kept  at  music,  and  be  made 
to  sing  with  the  others,  as  we  shall  show,  God  willing,  ftirther  on. 

The  Second  Group. — The  second  group  consists  of  children  who  have  learned 
to  read,  and  are  now  ready  to  go  into  grammar.  With  these  the  following  regu- 
lations should  be  observed :  The  first  hour  afternoon  every  day  all  the  cliildren, 
large  and  small,  should  be  practiced  in  music.  Then  the  schoolmaster  must 
Interpret  to  the  second  group  the  fables  of  JEaop.  After  vespers,  he  should 
explain  to  them  the  Paedology  of  Mosellanus;  and,  when  this  is  finished,  ho 
should  select  from  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  some  that  may  conduce  to  their 
improvement  and  discipline.    This  should  bo  repeated  on  the  following  evening. 
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When  the  children  are  about  to  go  home  for  the  night,  some  short  sentence  may 
be  given  them,  taken  perhaps  from  a  poet,  which  they  are  to  repeal  the  next 
morning,  such  as  "  Amicus  certua  in  re  incerta  cemiiur  " — A  true  friend  becomes 
manifest  in  adversity.  Or  "  Fortuna^  quern  nimium  ford,  stuUum  facit " — For- 
tune, if  she  fondles  a  man  too  much,  makes  him  a  fool.  Or  this  from  Ovid: 
**  Vvigui  amiciUaa  utUitate  -prohat " — The  rabble  value  friendships  by  tlic  profit 
tliey  yield. 

In  the  morning  the  children  are  again  to  explain  iBsop's  &bles.  With  this 
the  teacher  should  decline  some  nouns  or  verbs,  many  or  few,  e&sy  or  difficult, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  tlien  ask  them  the  rules  and  the 
reasons  for  such  inflection.  And  at  tiie  same  time  when  they  shall  have  learned 
the  rules  of  construction,  they  should  be  required  to  conslrw,  (parse,)  as  it  is 
called ;  this  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  who  employ 
iL  A(ier  the  children  have  thus  learned  vEsop,  Teronce  is  to  be  given  to  them; 
and  this  they  must  commit  to  memory,  for  they  will  now  be  older,  and  able  to 
work  harder.  Still  the  master  must  bo  cautious,  le^it  he  overta-^k  them.  Next 
afler  Terence,  the  children  may  take  hold  of  such  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
as  are  harmless  in  their  tendency,  as  the  Aululariti,  the  Trinummus^  the  F^eU' 
dolut,  etc. 

The  hour  before  mid-day  must  be  invariably  and  exclusively  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  grammar:  first  etymology,  then  Fynt^x,  and  lastly  prosody.  And 
when  the  teacher  has  gone  thus  far  through  with  the  grammar,  he  should  begin 
it  agiiin,  and  so  on  continually,  that  the  children  may  understand  it  to  perfec- 
tion. For  if  there  is  negligence  here,  there  is  neither  certainty  nor  stability  in 
whatever  is  learned  beside.  And  the  cliildren  should  learn  by  heart  and  repeat 
all  the  rules,  so  that  they  may  be  driven  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  learn  the 
grammar  well. 

If  such  labor  is  irksome  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  we  often  see,  then  we  should 
dismiss  him,  and  get  another  in  his  place,— -one  who  wilt  not  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  keeping  his  pupils  constantly  in  the  grammar.  For  no  greater  injury 
can  befall  learning  and  the  arts,  than  for  youth  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
gnimmar. 

This  course  should  be  repeated  daily,  by  the  week  together;  nor  should  we 
by  any  means  give  children  a  different  book  to  study  each  day.  However,  one 
day,  for  instance,  Sunday  or  Wednesday,  should  be  set  apart,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren may  receive  Christian  instruction.  For  some  are  suffered  to  learn  nothing 
in  the  H  ^ly  Scriptures;  and  some  masters  there  are  who  teach  children  nothing 
but  the  Scriptures;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be  avoided.  F(»r  it  is  essential 
that  children  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  and  divine  life.  So 
likewise  there  are  many  reasons  why,  with  the  ^riptures,  other  books,  too, 
should  be  laid  before  them,  out  of  which  they  may  learn  to  read.  And  in  this 
matter  we  propose  the  following  method :  Let  the  schoolmaster  hear  the  whole 
group,  making  them,  one  after  the  other,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  ten  commandments.  But  if  the  group  is  too  large,  it  may  be  divided, 
so  that  one  week  one  part  may  recite,  and  tlie  remaining  part  the  next. 

Afler  one  recitation,  the  master  should  explain,  in  a  simple  and  correct 
manner,  the  Lord's  prayer,  after  the  next  the  creed,  and  at  anotiier  time  the  ten 
commandments.  And  he  should  impress  upon  the  children  the  essentials,  such 
as  the  fear  of  God,  faith,  and  good  works.  He  must  not  toucli  upon  polemics, 
nor  must  he  accustom  the  children  to  scoff  at  monks  or  any  other  persons,  aa 
many  unskillful  teachers  use  to  do. 

With  this  the  schoolmaster  may  give  the  boys  some  plain  psalms  to  commit 
to  memory,  which  comprehend  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  life^ 
which  inculcate  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faith,  and  good  works.  As  the  112th 
Psalm,  *'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord ;"  the  34th,  "  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times;"  the  128th,  "Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that 
walketh  in  his  ways;"  the  125th,  **They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
Mount  Zion,  which  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever;"  the  127th,  " Ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;"  the  133d, 
•*  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  togetlier  in 
unity  r*  or  other  such  plain  and  mtelligible  psalms^  which  likewise  sliould  be 
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expounded  in  the  briefest  and  most  correct  manner  possible,  so  that  the  children 
may  know,  both  the  substunce  of  what  they  have  learned  and  where  to  find  it. 
On  tliis  day,  too,  the  teacher  should  g^ve  a  grammatical  expo.sition  of  Mat- 
thew ;  and  when  be  has  gone  throu^rh  with  it,  he  should  ccmimeuce  it  anew. 
But  when  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  may  comment  upon  the 
two  epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  or  the  1st  Kpistle  of  John,  or  the  Proverbs  of 
Bolomon.  But  teachers  must  not  undertake  any  other  books.  For  it  is  not 
profitable  to  burden  the  young  with  deep  and  difficult  books,  as  some  do,  who, 
to  add  to  their  own  reputation,  read  Isaiah,  Paul's  EpisUe  to  the  Romans,  St. 
John's  Grospel,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 

The  Third  Group. — ^Now,  when  these  children  have  been  well  trained  in 
grammar,  those  among  them  who  have  made  the  greatest  proHeiency  should  be 
taken  out,  and  formed  into  the  third  group.  The  hour  after  mid-day,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  rest,  are  to  devote  to  music  After  this  the  teacher  is  to  give 
an  explanation  of  Vii^l.  When  he  has  finished  this,  he  may  take  up  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Cicero's  *' Offices,"  or 
"Letters  to  Friends."  In  the  morning,  Virgil  may  be  reviewed,  and  the 
teacher,  to  keep  up  practice  in  the  grammar,  may  call  for  constructions  and  in- 
flections, and  point  out  the  prominent  figures  of  speech. 

The  hour  before  mid-day,  grammar  should  still  be  kept  np,  that  the  scholars 
may  be  thoroughly  versed  therein.  And  when  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
etymology  and  syntax,  then  prosody  (metnca)  should  be  opened  to  them,  so 
that  they  can  thereby  become  accustomed  to  make  verses.  For  this  exercise  is 
a  very  great  help  toward  understanding  the  writings  of  others ;  and  it  likewise 
gives  the  boys  a  rich  fund  of  words,  and  renders  them  accomplished  many  ways. 
In  course  of  time,  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  practiced  in  the  grammar, 
this  same  hour  is  to  be  given  to  log^c  and  rhetoric.  The  boys  in  the  second 
and  third  groups  are  to  be  required  every  week  to  write  compositions,  either  in 
the  form  of  letters  or  of  verses.  They  sliould  also  be  rigidly  confined  to  Latm 
conversation,  and  to  this  end  the  teachers  themselves  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
speak  nothing  but  Latin  with  the  boys;  thus  they  will  acquire  the  practice  by 
use,  and  the  more  rapidly  for  the  incentives  held  out  to  them. 

The  effects  of  the  reforms  of  1528  were  of  adyantagc  to  the  electorate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  regent,  penetrated  into  the  countries 
of  duke  George.  The  writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  were  read  every  where ;  convents  were  deserted, 
while  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  Church  increased.  The  duke  main- 
tained his  opposition  to  the  new  movement  until  he  died,  but  it  advanced 
under  his  brother,  Henry  the  Pious,  in  1535,  who  fostered  the  more  lib- 
eral religious  tendencies,  and  with  his  small  estate  of  Freiberg,  openly 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Reformation,  securing  himself  against  George*8 
enmity  by  joining  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in  1587.  The  elector  John 
Frederic  gave  a  cheerful  support  to  his  efforts,  and  arranged,  with  the 
advice  of  Luther,  a  church-visitation  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Henry  for  the  like  object  George  died,  April  17, 
1539,  and  though  he  had  made  efforts  to  prevent  it,  Henry  assumed  the 
government  of  all  of  the  Albertine  inheritance,  and  took  measures  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  reform.  He  began  with  the  university,  and  great 
opposition  was  expected,  but  Luther*s  sermon,  on  Pentecost,  1539,  se- 
cured the  good  will  of  the  citizens.  The  voice  of  the  country  spoke  loud 
in  favor  of  church-reform,  and  the  powers  whose  aid  might  have  been 
invoked  against  it,  had  little  inclination  to  interfere  by  force,  so  that  all 
resistance  was  hushed.    The  elector  John  Frederic  was  again  ready  to 
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assist  On  the  10th  of  June,  1589,  he  issued  instractions  for  a  new  vis- 
itation, bj  which  church  and  school  in  the  Meissen  countries  should  be 
reformed,  able  teachers  engaged,  and  a  sure  revenue  be  provided.  The 
convent  of  St  Afra  submitted,  but  the  cathedral,  on  the  ground  of  its 
direct  charter  from  the  empire,  attempted  resistance,  and  was  secularized. 
The  two  schools  at  Meissen,  before  mentioned,  were  closed,  and  a  city- 
school  took  their  place.  Henrj  the  Pious  left  the  completion  of  his 
work,  at  his  death,  (Aug.  18,  3541,)  to  his  son  Maurice  (1541-1558,) 
having  abolished  the  division  of  the  estate  among  the  sons.  To  that 
eminent  Saxon  prince  the  Protestant  Church  owes  its  existence,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  education  he  created  schools  and  educational  accessories 
which  proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  his  own  country,  and  became  models 
for  all  Germany.  He  is  justly  called  the  second  founder  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig ;  for  he  increased  its  revenues,  enlarged  the  library  from  the 
convent  libraries ;  amended  the  statutes,  and  exercised  a  jealous  care  in 
the  selection  of  able  professors.  He  induced  Joachim  Camcrarius,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Melancthon,  to  labor  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Alesius,  (from  Scotland,)  Bernard 
Ziegler,  and  PfeflBnger.  The  importance  ascribed  to  the  study  of  History 
by  Melancthon  and  Camerarius  was  well  understood  and  appreciated  by 
Maurice. 

Chemnitz  also  was  fortunate;  the  last  abbot  of  the  convent,  Hilarius, 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city-schoo). 
In  most  cases  poor  students  obtained  means  of  support  by  a  custom 
which  af^rwards  brought  injury  to  their  progress  in  science  and  to  their 
morals,  namely,  the  singing-processions  in  the  streets  on  certain  days,  as 
Christmas  and  New  Year*s  day,  which  often  were  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Even  in  Leipzig  this  custom  prevailed,  and  a  special 
funeral-fee  for  the  benefit  of  schools  had  been  established.  The  sum  of 
1,441  florins,  a  very  large  one  at  that  time,  was  given  by  the  citizens  for 
a  new  building,  to  be  added  to  the  St  Thomas  school ;  to  which  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  gave  in  addition  876  florins. 

The  labors  of  a  teacher  were  very  &tiguing ;  he  had  generally  to 
impart  all  instruction  in  one  class-room ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  his 
income  and  to  assist  weaker  scholars,  was  obliged  to  give  private  lessons. 
At  first,  most  city  councils,  in  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  limited 
themselves  to  the  introduction  of  the  small  catechism  of  Luther  and 
German  hymns;  and  later  carried  out  the  plan  of  instruction  drawn 
up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  As  this  included  three  classes  only, 
the  small  number  of  teachers  is  explained. 

In  Chemnitz,  which  had  more  means  through  the  bequest  of  Hilarius, 
Adam  Siber  introduced  (1547)  a  new  plan  of  studies,  which  admitted  a 
thorough  course  in  Greek,  as  well  as  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  transferred 
the  advantages  of  the  so-called  "royal  schools**  to  the  city  school.  Ho 
established  five  classes,  with  five  teachers ;  so  that  beside  the  rector, 
there  was  a  **Supremus,"  (afterwards  Conrec tor,)  a  Baccalaurcus  (medius 
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or  later  Tertius,)  the  cantor,  and  the  Tnfirous.  It  will  always  be  thought 
an  essential  innovation,  that  in  1549  he  recommended,  together  with 
Isocrates,  ^^Lueiani  dialogas  aliquot  minus  eeurriUi,^^  The  reading  of 
Lucian,  with  the  restrictions  given  by  Siber,  has  been  adopted  success- 
fully in  gymnasiums  by  many  pedagogues,  notwithstanding  much  oppo- 
sition. 

That  the  method  of  instruction  at  that  period  was  practical,  is  shown 
by  Adam  Ricse^s  arithmetic,  published  1550,  which  still  has  a  great  rep- 
utation. Special  or  burgher-schools  were  not  thought  of  at  that  time,  as 
the  separation  of  classes  was  not  very  distinct,  and  Luther  recommended 
the  Latin  school.  Instruction  of  girls  even  had  not  yet  begun.  Only 
one  school  existed  in  Leipzig,  in  which  a  lady  teacher  gave  lessons  in 
singing,  reading,  writing,  and  sewing;  arithmetic  being  excluded.  A 
similar  school  in  Freiberg  could  not  be  established. 

Ailer  the  death  of  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1558,  the  government  de- 
scended to  his  brother  August  (1558-1586.)  He  increased  the  funds  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  issued  the  ^*  order  of  schools  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony"  of  Jan.  Ist,  1580,*  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  systems  of  instruction,  and  has  left  its  essential  features 
on  all  modem  legislation.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  regu- 
lation of  Htinute  details  in  the  methods  and  discipline  of  schools  and  the 
duties  of  teachers,  leaving  to  them  but  little  discretion ;  yet  we  can  not 
read  them  without  recognizing  the  conscientious  effort  to  make  the  pos- 
session of  the  few  the  property  of  the  many. 

The  introduction  does  not  define  general  education,  but  deqy^nstrates 
clearly  enough  that  society  can  not  exist  without  science,  and  the  latter 
can  not  prove  beneficent  without  schools  and  instruction.  Having  from 
this  inferred  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  with  earnest  efforts  for 
the  established  schools,  it  declares  necessary  a  fixed  plan  of  instruction, 
that  the  scholars  may  not  become  perplexed  by  methods  of  different 
teachers.  Uniformity  of  books  was  demanded,  that  boys  might  not  be 
overloaded  with  books,  and  that  parents  might  not  be  obliged  to  spend 
money  for  them  unnecessarily,  and  that  the  teachers,  in  their  annual  ex- 
aminations, could  thereby  give  a  better  account  of  their  labor.  A  tender 
care  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  expressed  in  the  provision, 
that  children  of  poor  parents,  who  show  a  genius  for  learning,  should  find 
all  possible  assistance  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies,  and 
should  be  recommended  to  the  inspectors  of  higher  schools  for  stipends 
and  free-scholarships. 

The  law  then  provides  for  schools  of  different  grades :  Firsts  Particular 
schools,  (Partieulantehulen,)  with  five  classes,  numbered  from  the  lowest, 
prima  to  quinta,  so  that  even  smaller  schools,  of  fewer  classes,  could 

*  JVoC«.— It  has  been  remarked  (K&minel,  p.  538.)  that  the  School  Order  of  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony  of  15B0,  was  bated  upon  that  of  Wurtemberg  of  1559,  but  A.  Siber  made  a  re|iort  in  1579, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  which  corres|M>nd  to  the  School  Order  made  by  him  for  Chemnits 
in  1M7. 
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folloif  tho  plan  of  instruction  and  become  preparatory  schools.  The 
classes  were  subdivided  into  Deeuriay  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
scholars,  in  order  that  the  more  talented  might  not  be  kept  back  by  the 
less  able  pupils.  For  every  Decuria  a  new  Decuriat  or  scction'master 
was  elected  every  week,  whose  duty  was  to  read  aloud  the  general  lesson 
which  the  teacher  (preceptor)  had  given,  before  his  felloW'Scholars,  and 
watch  over  their  good  behavior.  In  order  that  in  large  classes  ^ywy 
pupil  should  be  examined  once  a  week,  one  or  more  poor  scholars  were 
appointed  to  hear  them  ;  but  the  preceptor  alternately  heard  each  sec* 
tion  himself,  that  he  might  measure  the  progress  of  each  scholar.  The 
schools  were  suspended  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  on  the  days  of  town- 
fair,  on  Wednesday  aflernoons  in  the  Summer,  and  on  the  aflernoons  of 
Saturday  and  holyday-eve,  when  teachers  and  pupils  were  obliged  to  go 
to  singing  and  church.  The  hours  of  school  were  six  per  day ;  in  the 
forenoon  from  6  to  9,  in  the  adernoon  from  12  to  8. 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  substantially  as  follows : 
In  class  I,  the  scholars  who  are  learning  to  read  shall  devote  the  entire 
day  to  it,  **  until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  well.**  The  first  book 
used  was  the  smaller  Catechism  of  Luther,  which,  by  prefixing  a  printed 
alphabet,  became  the  ABC  book  of  young  pupils.  Syllabling  began 
with  the  paternoiter.  A  pure  pronunciation,  after  the  sound  of  Latin 
vowels,  (to  do  away  with  provincial  dialects,)  and  a  careful  correction  of 
those  who,  from  organic  causes,  can  not  well  pronounce  certain  letters, 
are  recommended.  The  boys  so  engaged  formed  a  special  Decuria  (ordo ;) 
but  as  soon  as  they  became  **firm  and  safe,"  they  passed  into  the  second 
ordo,  where  they  were  obliged  to  syllable  the  Danatm;  also  to  read  the 
qvtstione^  grammaticcB  Philippi  (Phil.  Melancthon*s  grammar ;)  to  prac- 
tice spelling,  and  learn  every  day  a  portion  from  the  German  Catechism 
of  Luther.  After  finishing  Donatus,  they  exercised  in  order  third,  in 
the  queationes  grammatiea  exclusively,  and  read  Cato,  (Sententiia  et 
Distichis.)  Writing  was  practiced,  with  all  the  other  branches.  If  there 
were  too  many  boys  to  permit  writing  a  copy  for  each,  the  copies  were 
made  on  the  tablet  (blackboard,)  and  the  copy-books  shown  to  the  teacher 
from  day  to  day.  The  practice  of  basing  instruction  in  language  on  tho 
acquisition  of  a  stock  of  words,  is  found  in  the  regulations,  which  pre- 
scribe that  every  day,  before  leaving  school,  the  smallest  classes  should 
write  two  Latin  words  from  Adami  Siberi  nomenelatura ;  the  other 
classes  from  the  nomenelatura  Sehaldi  Eeydeni  or  epitome  Adriani 
Xuniif  from  the  tablet  into  their  little  books,  and  recite  them  the  next 
morning. 

In  class  II,  instruction  proper  in  the  Latin  language,  and  the  practice 
of  speaking  Latin,  commences.  The  object,  however,  is  not  a  conversa- 
tional Latin,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  teachers 
are  directed  how  to  proceed  to  make  the  boys  like  grammar  instead  of 
hating  it  In  this  class,  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning,  were  used  the  Mimi 
puhlianif  (P.  Syrus,)  and  after  finishing  those,  Cato.    The  teacher  should 
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read  no  more  than  the  pupils  can  nnderstand,  and  then  **  expound  (tor* 
eiponiren)  to  them  until  they  can  expound  (nachexponiren)  adcr  him." 
From  the  reading  lesson  a  nomen  and  terhum  are  selected,  on  which, 
after  Donatus  or  the  grammar,  to  practice  declination  and  conjugation. 
Against  all  progress  t>eyond  these  limits  express  caution  is  made,  but 
when  the  boys  are  familiar  with  those  exercises,  the  questioner  gram- 
tnatiea  shall  be  taken  up  fh)m  7  to  9,  so  that  each  day  they  Ic&rn  one  or 
two  rules.  The  pupils  engaged  in  the  above  form  the  first  Decuria ; 
those  who  advance  to  the  oeto  partibus  orationit  constitute  the  next 
Deeuria,  After  finishing  the  exercises  in  etymology,  the  teacher  shall 
give  to  the  pupils  a  portion  of  the  Latin  catechism,  expound  the  same, 
and  have  them  expound  it  after  him.  Writing-exercises  take  place  from 
12  to  1,  for  which,  on  Sundays  and  holy  evenings,  are  prescribed  the 
Latin  Gospel,  on  other  days  the  Proterhia  Salomonis.  The  remaining 
houi-g  of  the  afternoon  arc  devoted  to  (he  EpUtolii  Cieeronu  minoribug; 
and  thus  concentration  on  one  author  was  secured. 

The  studies  of  class  III  are  very  important,  because  they  include  Latin 
composition,  with  which  the  exercitium  etymologicB  et  tyntaxU  is  to  be 
practiced  diligently,  and  good  attention  paid  to  phrases  and  farmula$ 
ioqvendL  If  the  Fabula  Camenarii  is  prescribed  from  6  to  7,  the 
teacher  is  directed  to  dictate  the  beautiful  phrases  to  his  pupils,  *Hhat 
they  may,  in  loquendo  et  Kribendoy  profit  thereby." 

Of  late  the  value  of  exercises  in  vocabularies  has  been  again  discussed; 
the  question  whether  vocabularies  should  be  arranged  according  to  sub- 
jects or  to  derivation,  being  still  undecided,  while  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  proper  use  of  words  should  be  acquired  by  the  composition  of 
phrases,  and  their  more  frequent  connection  be  shown.  The  school- 
order  decides  in  favor  of  the  etymological  principle  when  it  says :  **  the 
preceptor  shall,  in  repelitionibtu,  take  a  terbum  from  the  Dietionaria 
and  show  its  enim  progeniem  or  propagationem^  and  how  the  one  is  de- 
rived from  the  other,  also  in  phrases." 

The  hours  of  7  to  9  are  employed  in  guattianibui  grammaticis^  as 
drawn  from  Philippo^  and  to  the  teleetioribus  Ciceronia  epistolU.  After 
the  muaiea  follows,  from  12  to  2,  Terentiu9,  which  the  boys  shah  learn 
by  heart  and  recite  the  next  day.  The  reason  for  preferring  Terence  at 
that  day  is  given  by  the  following  passage : 

'*  Because  TerenHui  is  quite  pure  et  proprie  written,  its  phrases  shall 
be  much  and  diligently  practiced  with  the  boys ;  also  translated  into 
good  German,  that  the  speaking  and  writing  in  Latin  may  be  furthered 
thereby."  The  well  justified  objections  which  are  still  made  against 
reading  Terence,  have  not  escaped  the  author  of  the  Fchool  order.  This 
is  evident,  when  it  is  recommended  to  consider  which  is  the  ^'  eontilium 
auetimB^^  and  which  not;  that  h^  speaks  not  in  his  own  person,  but 
describes  various  persons  and  characters,  as  for  instance  in  Adelph.  L  2, 
Hido,  the  words,  verse  22:  nan  est  fl^gitium,  etc.,  are  not  spoken  in 
earnest,  but  repeated  to  show  the  auditors  the  cause  of  his  dusimvlatio^ 
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(dc  in.  ▼.  1 :  nee  nil  neqve  omnia  Imbc  $unt  qua  dieit  eet ;)  but  though 
one  would  agree  to  all  that  follows,  except  the  last  sentence :  a  Item^  in 
these  and  similar  loeiB  the  prcBoeptores  must  explain,  how  the  blind  EtK- 
niei  knew  nothing  of  God  and  His  works,  as  little  as  the  reckless  Chris- 
tions  know,  adding  an  exemplum  and  testimanivm  micra  Scripturcfj  how 
God  terribly  punishes  such  vices,  and  in  every  manner  see  that  no  vexa- 
tion results  to  the  young." 

"  From  2  to  3  every  day,  they  shall  read  a  rule  of  syntax,  together 
with  the  exemplis  following,  and  such  others  as  the  preceptor  may  invent, 
to  be  well  explained  and  applied  ad  regulum.  Excellent  instructions  on 
repetitions  arc  given.  The  exereitia  %tyU  shall  be  given  out  every 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  be  corrected  eight  days  thereaft^T  (for  which, 
if  necessary,  half  a  day  or  the  entire  day  may  be  taken.)  Tlie  exereitium 
in  this  class  should  be  a  short,  easy  argument  from  the  last  lectionibue, 
as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  words,  yet  changed  in  genera^  numeri, 
perwncBy  easue^  modi,  and  tempora^  and  the  pupils  must  be  instructed 
where  to  find  such  argument,  that  they  may  have  an  example  to  aid  in 
imitating  the  phraeet  authorum," 

The  directions  for  correcting  the  exercises  are  excellent  *'The  mis- 
takes made  by  the  pupils  should  be  pointed  out  in  a  distinct  but  friendly 
manner,  so  that  all  hear  it  This  requires  patience  and  gentleness,  since 
boys  will  often  blunder;  but  when  one  is  impatient  and  passionate 
towards  them,  especially  in  the  exercitio  Mtyli^  they  become  faint-hearted, 
timid  and  averse." 

*'  It  is  a  very  practical  way  to  prevent  deceptions  and  copying,  to  pre- 
pare once  a  month  an  argumentum  in  presence  of  the  teacher,  while  all 
speaking  and  questioning  of  the  boys  among  themselves  must  be  pro- 
hibited." 

Class  IV  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  by  beginning  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  the  attention  paid  to  superior  style.  All  the  hours  of  the 
forenoon  are  destined  for  a  thorough  exercise  in  the  qucntionee  gram- 
fnatic(By  and  for  reading  from  integntm  opu$  EpiMtolarumfamiliarium 
Ciceroni^,  In  the  latter,  special  regard  should  be  had  to  i\i%  figuraa  eon* 
ftructioni*  and  epeciee  metaplaemi.  The  hours  from  12  to  2,  after  the 
mueieOy  are  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  syntax  and  to  learning  the  prin* 
cipia  proBodim^  as  contained  in  the  qucutionibue  ;  moreover  reading  of 
TerenL  Andria^  after  which  Cieero  de  amidtia,  next  Terent.  Eunnehue^ 
and  when  this  comedy  has  been  finished,  Cieero  de  eeneetute.  From  2  to 
3  they  commence  Greek  after  the  rudimentie  grammatiea  Oreeea^  an  ab- 
stract of  the  grammatiea  Philippic  like  the  one  written  by  Martinum 
Crtieium  for  young  scholars.  The  exereitiwn  etyli  is  here  designated  as 
pro  repetitione  Epietolarum  Cfieeroniiy  and  the  arrangement  is  as  in  the 
former  class,  only  that  the  arguments  are  demanded  more  sharply.  If  it 
is  distinctly  said  that  the  scholars  shall  be  instructed  how  to  close  their 
Epietolae — this  form  is  the  only  one — ^with  the  Calendia,  Nonie^  and 
Idibui,    This  rests  on  «  perfect  imitation  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  also 
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embraced  the  calendar.  Only  one  hour  is  Bet  apart  for  science;  on 
Friday  rnvsica  being  omitted,  and  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  taken  instead. 
This  is  continued  in  the  next  class;  in  class  IV  they  shall  not  advance 
beyond  the  four  rules,  and  in  class  V,  arithmetic  is  to  be  completed. 

According  to  the  programme  for  Class  V,  the  studies  of  the  first  four 
classes  are  reviewed.  Dialectics  and  rhetoric  are  taught  in  this  class  ; 
and  should  be  acquired  in  one  year,  to  begin  and  finish  about  Easter  or 
St.  Michacrs,  that  in  the  inspection  and  promotion,  the  perfectum  of  the 
boys  and  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  might  be  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage, and  the  pupils  not  delayed  in  their  studies.  Dialectics  precede  the 
other  lessons  every  day.  The  teacher  shall  first  interpret  a  praceptum 
or  two,  and  nem  ip$am  per  exeiupla  make  plain ;  and  before  he  gives  a 
new  lesson  he  should  repeat  and  ascertain  that  the  former  has  been 
learned.  That  the  teachers  should  not  be  burdened  with  too  much  dic- 
tating, nor  the  pupils  with  too  much  learning  by  heart,  the  erotemata 
dialectics  Philippi  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  beginning,  but  only  the 
pracepta^  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  qvastionea  by  Lucas  Lossius. 
When  they  are  gone  through,  the  pupils  who  have  learned  well  and  been 
removed  to  a  higher  Dccuria,  may  read  the  erotemata  for  themselves,  and 
expound  them ;  but  the  teacher  must  assist  in  the  repetitions,  and  see 
that  beside  the  prctceptis^  the  scholars  understand  tlie  exempla^  and  learn 
to  form  such  themselves^  A  similar  course  is  taken,  between  7  and  8, 
with  the  larger  grammatica  Philippic  which  the  pupils  shall  expound 
themselves,  while  the  teacher  aids  by  explaining  all  the  toeahula  Latinis 
verbis.  The  rules  must  be  learned  by  heart  and  recited.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  again  to  proeadia.  Besides  illustration  by  examples, 
the  teachers  shall  require  those  having  *^  a  good  nature  and  good  incli- 
nation^* to  Icam  to  write  carmina.  The  rhetoric  by  Melancthon  and  the 
Epitome  by  Dr.  George  Major  are  introduced ;  of  the  latter  is  said  that 
Mper  qiuxstionet  into  fine  epitome^  and  is  adorned  with  beautiful  phrases, 
from  which  the  ume  artis  on  the  Latinoe  auctoree  is  applied.  The  ex- 
amples which  Idajor  has  taken  from  Cicero  and  Livy  should  be  read,  and 
the  argumentum^  the  partes  orationin^  the  itatue,  the  argumenta  eon^ 
firmationis^  how  the  parts  are  illustrated  and  treated,  be  shown. 

A  general  instruction,  undoubtedly  destined  especially  for  higher 
classes,  is  given  in  regard  to  music:  ^*It  should  not  take  too  much  time 
nor  withdraw  from  other  studies ;  the  Compendium  musiciB  Fahri  con- 
tains all  necessary  to  be  known  by  boys ;  the  lessons  may  be  limited  to 
a  few  certain  days  of  the  week.** 

For  the  hours  from  12  to  2  are  prescribed  the  larger  eyntaxie  Philippi 
Melancthonie^  Virgilius^  or  also  Volumina  pro  eehola  Argentinensi  col- 
leeta,  and  the  Officia  Cieeronie^  one  after  the  other.  While  for  the  first 
is  ordered  explication  with  examples  and  directions,  as  to  how  such 
beautiful  formulas  loqvendi  should  be  imitated  in  reading  and  writing ; 
the  ojfflcia  are  to  have  a  grammatieum  exereitium. 

For  the  instruction  in  Greek  the  grammar  by  Martin  Crusiiia  has  been 
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retained ;  for  reading  are  prescribed  the  Greek  fables  of  ^sop,  Isocrates* 
ad  Demonicum^  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  Homer  or  Hesiod,  the  gnomm 
sententuB  Graea^  especially  Nazianuni — according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  in  the  various  Decuria, 

As  dialectics  and  rhetoric  are  taught  in  class  V,  the  argumenta  for  the 
exereitium  %tyli  must  be  longer  and  more  definite,  and  inclosed  in 
periodm^  that  the  pupils  may  accustom  themselves  to  composition  ;  they 
consist  no  longer  in  letters  alone,  but  alternate  with  an  exordium^  a  nar* 
ratiOf  locuM  communis,  eonjirmatio,  peroratio^  deaeriptio  alicvjut  tvi, 
tractatio  fahukB,  in  which  they  should  be  so  drilled  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  them  afterwards  to  write  deelamationes.  The  teachers  should 
not  see  how  long  but  how  good  the  seripta  are,  that  the  phrases  and  imi- 
tationes  are  after  Cicero,  ^*  otherwise  the  boys  put  together  many  sen* 
tentias  from  other  scriptarihus,  without  much  sense,  and  give  no  atten- 
tion to  puritatem  lingtUB.^^  Then  follows  this  exhortation  to  teachers : 
**  That  the  pupils  should  be  told  where  they  have  erred  in  intentione^  in 
collatione  rerum^  and  in  ehcutiane  terhorum,  and  how  to  correct  it ;"  it 
is  added  as  a  rule  for  the  teacher  '*  that  he  should  not  neglect  rationem 
punctorum,  that  they  might  learn  cammata^  membra^  and  periodos.^^ 

Instruction  in  religion  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter  on  **  the  effect 
of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  discipline.'*  "  The  word  of  God,  by  being 
known  to  youth,  will  work  immediately  on  their  hearts ;  the  custom  of 
prayer  and  song  will  awaken  devotion,  and  at  least  prevent  a  disturbance 
of  others  ;  the  scholars  shall  worship  in  and  with  the  congregation."  In 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  before  school  commences,  a  hymn  is  sung 
(the  Vent  Sanete  and  Veni  Creator  Spiritus)  after  the  usual  ColUetis; 
also  a  Christian  song  before  the  childrespare  dismissed  for  the  day,  by 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  Class  I 
have  some  portions  of  the  catechism  in  German,  at  9  o^clock  A.  M.  and 
3  P.  M. ;  and  the  others  something  from  Janus  Cisio,  as  appended  to  the 
qucBStionihus  grammaticce.  The  pious  feeling  of  that  period  did  not 
permit  any  other  instruction  on  Saturday,  in  all  schools,  great  or  smaH, 
than  such  leciones  and  exercitia  on  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  by 
which  the  young  would  be  taught  the  way  to  salvation.  So  all  the  hours 
of  a  Saturday,  before  noon,  in  Class  I,  were  devoted  to  the  catechism, 
and  those  who  could  do  so  were  required  to  read  the  Gospels  for  next 
Sunday  in  German  and  Latin.  From  6  to  7  o'clock,  in  classes  II  and  III, 
was  read  the  Latin  catechism  ;  in  IV  and  V,  the  Greek  catechism ;  from 
7  to  8,  in  classes  II  and  III,  the  Eoangelieum  dominicaU  in  Latin ;  in 
IV  and  V,  in  Greek  ;  from  8  to  9,  in  class  II,  psalms  in  German ;  in* 
class  HI,  psalms  in  Latin;  in  classes  IV  and  V,  Jobi  Magdehurgii  sen- 
tenticB  sacrcBj  Histories  sacra  Fahriciiy  Pietas  puerilis  Fabricii  and 
Adami  Siberi  were  read.  Divine  service  was  attended  by  the  school  in 
toto.  The  scholars  assembled  in  their  class  rooms,  and,  two  by  two,  pro- 
ceeded to  church,  under  supervision  of  their  teachers.  The  teachers  are- 
instructed  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  behavior  and  see  that  they 

take  notes  of  the  sermon. 
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Discipline  was  yery  strict,  and  extended  to  the  conduct  outside  of  the 
school.  Ohservatora  morvm  were  appointed  for  the  main  streets,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  idling,  playing,  and  mischief.  For  serious  misdemeanors  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rod  was  inflicted  in  presence  of  the  other  scholars,  in  order  to 
impress  them  hy  example ;  such  puniKhmcnt  being  inflicted  by  tho 
teacher.  Gentleness  and  seriousness  should  be  united ;  wrath  and  pas- 
sion was  forbidden,  and  the  punishment  by  word  or  exhortation  should 
be  preferred  to  corporeal  punishment.  The  school-order  indicates  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  age,  by  prohibiting  all  blows  on  the  head,  the 
nose  or  cheek ;  the  pulling  up  by  the  ears,  twisting  the  same,  or  pulling 
the  hair. 

Since  the  system  of  instruction  was  useless  without  able  teachers,  the 
consistory  is  authorized  to  admit  to  an  examination  the  candidates  who 
send  good  testimonials  in  regard  to 'their  character.  They  should  then 
be  tested  as  to  their  familiarity  with  method  and  discipline,  by  trial- 
lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  before  the  teachers,  and 
especially  in  grammar ;  then  follows  an  examination  in  religion  before 
the  consistory,  to  ascertain  if  the  candidate's  belief  is  not  tainted  with 
error.  On  passing  this  examination,  and  signing  the  F&rmula  ConcorditB^ 
he  was  recommended  for  a  teachership. 

No  schoolmaster  was  permitted  to  practice  *Mn  law  or  medicine,*Mn 
connection  with  his  oflBce,  but  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
school ;  nor  were  teachers  allowed  to  give  private  lessons  outside  of  the 
school-room. 

The  regulation  makes  special  provision  for  poor  scholars,  recom- 
mending to  magistrates  and  inspectors  to  provide  with  all  diligence  that 
none  go  to  school  hungry,  nof  in  want  of  what  they  need.  The  clergy 
should  exhort  the  wealthy  of  their  charges  to  have  an  open  table,  and  to 
give  such  aid  as  they  can  offer,  a  room  and  bed,  to  the  poor  students. 

After  the  "  particular  schools*'  follow  the  "  royal  schools,"  of  which  there 
were  three,  at  Meissen,  Pforte,  and  Grimma.  Their  spirit  is  characterized 
in  the  preamble :  **  Though  honest  and  upright  people,  especially  school- 
masters, know  what  they  may  do  or  not  do  without  a  written  regulation, 
yet,  as  they  also  are  weak  men  like  other  people,  and  prone  to  forget  the 
duties  of  their  office,  it  appears  necessary,  where  many  of  them  are  to 
live  together,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  prescribed,  after  which  all 
things  arc  done  in  a  becoming  manner."  • 

In  the  instruction  for  the  rector  it  is  surprising  to  read  that  **  he 
should  diligently  read  all  authors,  especially  Quintilian,  who  wrote  how 
to  govern  a  school  and  how  to  educate  youth.''  As  the  object  of  all 
Christian  schools,  it  defines :  1,  fear  of  God  and  true  faith ;  2,  disci- 
pline ;  8,  to  train  the  young  to  become  learned  and  sensible. 

The  government  of  the  royal  schools  was  severe,  and  extreme  pun- 
ishments, and  imprisonment  even,  were  sometimes  applied  in  extreme 
cases.     The  teachers  are  advised  to  overlook  little  faults. 

To  be  admitted,  a  boy  was  expected  to  have  learned  his  grammaticam. 
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espcciany  etymologiam  and  %yntaxin.  Though  properly  only  tvro  classes 
were  to  be  organized,  it  happened  that  boys  were  presented  who  could 
not  well  decline  or  conjugate,  and  thus  a  third  class  was  appended,  cor- 
responding in  general  to  classes  III  to  V  of  the  particular  school.  In 
some  particulars  it  showed  a  more  extended  study.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  arc  required  to  learn  short  earmina;  in  class  IT  are  added  to  Cie, 
epp,  Fam.  the  preeepta  morum,  fahula  jEsopiy  BueoUca  Virgilii^  tho 
elegies  from  Tibullut  and  Odd  ex  Ponto,  Direction  is  given  that  the 
scholars  keep  an  adveraarium^  books  in  which  they  write  locM  communes^ 
fables,  histories,  parables,  proverbs,  etc.,  which  they  hear  in  their  les- 
sons. In  mu^iea  and  arithmetical  all  classes  are  united.  The  authors 
read  in  class  III,  (svprema)  are :  Cie.  OffL^  de  am.^  d^  sen,^  Quest,  Tuse, 
Virgil.  Georgica^  Aihueis ;  Horat.  Oct<B;  in  Greek,  after  the  fables  of 
^sop  and  short  proverbs  and  epistles,  they  read  laoeratet  ad  Demonieumy 
Theognis,  Pythagora  aurea  earmina  ;  Homer  Iliad,  Lib.  /.,  Plutarch, 
de  liberar.  inBtitutione.  The  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautas  were 
acted  by  the  boys,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  speak  a  refined  Latin. 
With  the  scholars,  who  are  well  **  trained  **  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics,  the  rector  reads,  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  que»tione$  de  iphara 
et  primis  rudimentis  astron&micB  M.  TkomcB  Blehelli.  While  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  university  is  distinctly  avowed  as  the  object  of  the  schools, 
the  examples  referring  to  any  matter  of  science  are  to  be  explained  no 
further  than  is  necessary  to  understand  the  rule.  Scholars  who  intend 
to  study  theology,  read  the  short  Compendium  HebraecB  grammaticm^ 
and  the  printed  Sunday  gospels  and  short  psalms  in  Hebrew.  Latin  ver- 
sification is  also  practiced.  Each  royal  school  had  a  special  school  in- 
spector, a  person  of  rank  and  nobility,  IHio  had  to  make  two  annual  vis- 
itations. •  • 

We  now  pass  to  the  German  schools,  which  consisted  of  one  class  only, 
generally  divided  into  three  groups :  those  who  commence  to  learn  tho 
letters ;  those  who  have  advanced  to  syllabling,  and  those  who  begin  to 
read  and  write ;  within  these  groups  subdivisions  were  often  made.  The 
books  used  in  these  schools  were  the  Lutheran  catechism,  the  book  of 
psalms,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Jesus  Sirach,  the  New  Testament 
From  the  order  for  these  schools  has  orignated  the  custom  of  two  chil- 
dren standing  before  the  altar  in  church,  during  Sunday  afternoon-ser- 
vice, and  reciting,  by  questions  and  answers,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  which  is  to  this  day  practiced  in  the  country  throughout 
Wurtembcrg.  Clergymen  are  the  inspectors  of  the  German  schools, 
which  they  are  instructed  to  visit  every  week. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  was  enlarged  under  the  patronage  of  elector 
Augustus,  who  raised  the  number  of  stipendiates  for  poor  students  from  70 
to  150,  for  theologians,  without  diminishing  those  for  the  departments  of 
jurisprudence  and  medicine.  Wittenberg  had  four  stipendiates  in  the 
school  of  theology  and  twenty  in  that  of  philosophy. 

This  prosperous  condition  was  somewhat  disturbed  under  his  son 
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Discipline  was  very  strict,  and  extended  to  the  conduct  outside  of  tho 
school.  Ohservatores  morvm  were  appointed  for  the  main  streets,  to  pre- 
rent  idling,  playing,  and  mischief.  For  serious  misdemeanors  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rod  was  inflicted  in  presence  of  the  other  scholars,  in  order  to 
impress  them  hy  example ;  such  punishment  being  inflicted  by  the 
teacher.  Gentleness  and  seriousness  should  be  united  ;  wrath  and  pas- 
sion was  forbidden,  and  tho  punishment  by  word  or  exhortation  should 
be  preferred  to  corporeal  punishment.  Tho  school-order  indicates  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  age,  by  prohibiting  all  blows  on  the  head,  the 
nose  or  cheek ;  the  pulling  up  by  the  ears,  twisting  the  same,  or  pulling 
the  hair. 

Since  the  system  of  instruction  was  useless  without  able  teachers,  the 
consistory  is  authorized  to  admit  to  an  examination  the  candidates  who 
send  good  testimonials  in  regard  to 'their  character.  They  should  then 
be  tested  as  to  their  familiarity  with  method  and  discipline,  by  trial- 
lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  before  the  teachers,  and 
especially  in  grammar ;  then  follows  an  examination  in  religion  before 
the  consistory,  to  ascertain  if  the  candidate's  belief  is  not  tainted  with 
error.  On  passing  this  examination,  and  signing  the  Ftmnula  ConcardicBf 
he  was  recommended  for  a  teachership. 

No  schoolmaster  was  permitted  to  practice  **  in  law  or  medicine,**  in 
connection  with  his  oflBce,  but  should  devote  himself  exclusiTcly  to  tho 
school ;  nor  were  teachers  allowed  to  give  private  lessons  outside  of  the 
school-room. 

The  r^ulation  makes  special  provision  for  poor  scholars,  recom- 
mending to  magistrates  and  inspectors  to  provide  with  all  diligence  that 
none  go  to  school  hungry,  nof  in  want  of  what  they  need.  The  clergy 
should  exhort  the  wealthy  of  their  charges  to  have  an  open  table,  and  to 
give  such  aid  as  they  can  offer,  a  room  and  bed,  to  the  poor  students. 

After  the  **  particular  schools'*  follow  the  **  royal  schools,**  of  which  there 
were  three,  at  Meissen,  Pforte,  and  Grimma.  Their  spirit  is  characterized 
in  the  preamble :  **  Though  honest  and  upright  people,  especially  school- 
masters, know  what  they  may  do  or  not  do  without  a  written  regulation, 
yet,  as  they  also  are  weak  men  like  other  people,  and  prone  to  forget  the 
duties  of  their  office,  it  appears  necessary,  where  many  of  them  are  to 
live  together,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  prescribed,  after  which  all 
things  are  done  in  a  becoming  manner.*'  • 

In  the  instruction  for  the  rector  it  is  surprising  to  read  that  "  he 
should  diligently  read  all  authors,  especially  Quintilian,  who  wrote  how 
to  govern  a  school  and  how  to  educate  youth.**  As  the  object  of  all 
Christian  schools,  it  defines :  1,  fear  of  God  and  true  faith ;  2,  disci- 
pline ;  8,  to  train  the  young  to  become  learned  and  sensible. 

The  government  of  the  royal  schools  was  severe,  and  extreme  pun- 
ishments, and  imprisonment  even,  were  sometimes  applied  in  extreme 
cases.    The  teachers  are  advised  to  overlook  little  faults. 

To  be  admitted,  a  boy  was  expected  to  have  learned  his  grammaticam. 
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especiaHy  etymohgiam  and  tyntaxin.  Though  properly  only  two  classes 
were  to  be  organized,  it  happened  that  boys  were  presented  who  could 
not  well  decline  or  conjugate,  and  thus  a  third  class  was  appended,  cor- 
responding in  general  to  classes  III  to  V  of  the  particular  school.  In 
some  particulars  it  showed  a  more  extended  study.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  are  required  to  learn  short  earmina  ;  in  class  11  are  added  to  Cic 
epp.  Fam.  the  prtcepta  morum^  fdbula  jEsopi^  Bueolica  Virgilii^  tho 
elegies  from  Tihullut  and  Odd  ex  Ponto.  Direction  is  given  that  the 
scholars  keep  an  advenarium,  books  in  which  they  write  locM  communes^ 
fables,  histories,  parables,  proverbs,  etc.,  which  they  hear  in  their  les- 
sons. In  mu^iea  and  arithmetical  all  classes  are  united.  The  authors 
read  in  class  III,  (supremo)  are :  Cic.  OjffL^  de  am.^  d€  mti.,  Quett.  Ttiae. 
Virgil.  Georgica^  jEneis;  fforat.  Octm;  in  Greek,  after  the  fables  of 
^sop  and  short  proverbs  and  epistles,  they  read  lacerates  ad  Demonieum^ 
Theognis^  Pythagora  aurea  earmina  ;  Homer  Iliad^  Lib.  /.,  Plutarch, 
de  liheror,  institutione.  The  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  were 
acted  by  the  boys,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  speak  a  refined  Latin. 
With  the  scholars,  who  are  well  '*  trained  **  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics,  the  rector  reads,  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  questiones  de  spluBra 
etprimie  rudimentis  astronomuB  M.  ThomcB  Blebelli.  While  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  university  is  distinctly  avowed  as  the  object  of  the  schools, 
the  examples  referring  to  any  matter  of  science  are  to  be  explained  no 
further  than  is  necessary  to  understand  the  rule.  Scholars  who  intend 
to  study  theology,  read  the  short  Compendium  HebraecB  grammatiea^ 
and  the  printed  Sunday  gospels  and  short  psalms  in  Hebrew.  Latin  ver- 
sification is  also  practiced.  Each  royal  school  had  a  special  school  in- 
spector, a  person  of  rank  and  nobility,  IHio  had  to  make  two  annual  vis- 
itations. •  • 

We  now  pass  to  the  German  schools,  which  consisted  of  one  class  only, 
generally  divided  into  three  groups :  those  who  commence  to  learn  the 
letters ;  those  who  have  advanced  to  syllabling,  and  those  who  begin  to 
read  and  write ;  within  these  groups  subdivisions  were  often  made.  The 
books  used  in  these  schools  were  the  Lutheran  catechism,  the  book  of 
psalms,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Jesus  Sirach,  the  New  Testament 
From  the  order  for  these  schools  has  orignaied  the  custom  of  two  chil- 
dren standing  before  the  altar  in  church,  during  Sunday  afternoon-ser- 
vice, and  reciting,  by  questions  and  answers,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  which  is  to  this  day  practiced  in  the  country  throughout 
Wurtcmberg.  Clergymen  are  the  inspectors  of  the  German  schools, 
which  they  are  instructed  to  visit  every  week. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  was  enlarged  under  the  patronage  of  elector 
Augustus,  who  raised  the  number  of  stipendiates  for  poor  students  from  70 
to  150,  for  theologians,  without  diminishing  those  for  the  departments  of 
jurisprudence  and  medicine.  Wittenberg  had  four  stipendiates  in  the 
school  of  theology  and  twenty  in  that  of  philosophy. 

This  prosperous  condition  was  somewhat  disturbed  under  his  son 
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Christian  I,  (1581-91,)  who  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  chan- 
cellor Krell,  (Krell  was  beheaded  in  1601 ;)  but  Christian  II,  (1591  to 
1611,)  son  of  the  duke,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  strict  Lutheran  duke  Frederic  William  of  Saxc- Weimar,  reestab- 
lished the  government  of  Augustus.  lie  issued,  in  1601,  a  special 
"  order  for  the  royal  schools."  Under  Christianas  brother  George  I, 
(1611-56.)  the  most  severe  misfortune  befell  Saxony.  Though  at  first  it 
kept  aloof  from  the  war,  the  country  was,  in  1 630,  dragged  into  it,  and 
after  the  separate  treaty  of  peace,  in  1685,  with  the  emperor  at  Prague, 
was  entirely  exposed  to  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  property  by  tlie 
Swedes. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  proceeding  from  Saxon  schools  in 
this  period,  we  must  not  forget  to  remember  Paul  Flemming  and  Paul 
Gerhard. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  endurance  of  the  German  spirit  is  that  Ger- 
many was  not  totally  ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War :  and  its  spiritual 
life  preserved.  The  princes  of  Saxony,  John  George  II,  (1656-1680,) 
John  George  III,  (1680-1691,)  John  George  IV,  (1691-1694,)  undertook 
with  great  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  and  repair  the  losses  of  their  country, 
and  under  great  financial  difiBculties  managed  to  maintain  the  royal 
schools.  In  a  decree  of  visitation  of  1658,  lectures  in  history  are  first 
added  to  the  branches  of  instruction,  though  still  after  the  old  division 
into  four  world-monarchies.  Of  learned  men  are  named  the  rectors  of 
the  school  of  the  Cross  at  Dresden,  John  Biihrne  (Bohcmus  d,  1676,)  and 
his  successor,  Egenolf  ((Z.  1689.)  The  former  was  imperial  poet-laureate, 
and  had  published,  in  1643,  the  odes  of  Horace  in  German  translation. 
His  other  school-books :  Uamerutni  et  Virgiliani  operum  analysis  dicho- 
tdfpiicfi  generalis  (lp52,)  and  Ilameriani  operis  totius  analysis  dieho' 
tomica  generalis  (1664,)  characterize  the  method  of  interpretation  of 
ancient  authors  at  that  time,  for  which  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical  and 
dialectical  analysis  was  thought  absolutely  required.  Jacob  Thomasius^ 
(bom  1622,)  who  in  1643  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university, 
afterwards  rector  of  St.  Thomas*  school,  is  known  as  an  eminent  teacher ; 
and  for  the  honor  of  Saxony  and  Grimma,  is  placed  by  his  side  the  name 
of  Samuel  Puffcndorf,  whose  works  promoted  the  spirit  of  scientific  stud}'. 
(Piiffendorf  was  educated  in  Grimma,  1645-1650;  died  in  Berlin,  October 
20th,  1694,  shortly  after  having  received  a  title  of  nobility.)  Philipp 
Jacob  Spener^  from  1686  pastor  of  the  electoral  church,  and  church  coun- 
selor in  Dresden,  had  scarcely  obtained  influence  over  the  university  at 
Leipzig,  when  he  introduced  the  Collegia  phihbiblicay  which  raised  such 
a  storm  among  the  orthodoxy  that  Spener  had  to  exchange  his  position 
for  one  in  Berlin.  The  great  Leibnitz^  bom,  1646,  in  Leipzig,  left  his 
native  city  because  in  his  youth  he  was  refused  admission  into  the  school 
of  jurisprudence;  and  Christian  TTiomasius^  bom,  1655,  in  Leipzig, 
excited  so  much  enmity  by  his  views  on  the  persecution  of  witches,  that 
he  preferred  to  go  to  Halle,  in  1694,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  that 
eminent  rival  university. 
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Frederic  Augustus  I,  (1694-1733,)  the  second  son  of  George  II,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  adopted  the  .Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to 
obtain  the  royal  crown  of  Poland.  The  invasion  of  the  Swedes  (170^)- 
1707)  so  disturbed  the  country  by  its  requisitions,  that  the  royal  school 
at  Grimma  would  have  been  disbanded,  if  William  of  Vitztham  had  not 
loaned  it  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  The  luxury  of  the  court  brought 
many  treasures  of  art  into  Saxony,  but  the  habits  of  the  French  nobility 
with  their  poisoning  influence,  also  found  entrance.  From  this  period, 
date  many  school-regulations.  The  desire  of  the  court  to  show  that  the 
change  of  religion  had  not  effected  a  change  in  other  relations,  led  to 
many  school  visitations  and  inquiries ;  and  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1724,  was  published  an  instruction  on  the  manner  of  reforming  the 
German  schools  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  The  books  of  CcUarius 
(d.  1707)  were  found  in  the  schools,  and  Benjamin  Hederich  (born  1695, 
d.  1746)  commenced  the  Lexicon,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has 
served  the  youth  in  their  studies.  The  university  also  made  progress.  Not 
only  were  many  private  foundations  made  over  to  it,  but  literary  studies 
took  a  higher  standard.  J.  J.  Gcsner  taught  for  a  time ;  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  classics  labored  Kortte,  (d.  1721,)  and  John  Fr.  Chrest,  (bom 
1701,  in  1729  professor  of  history,  1739  regular  professor  of  poesy,  d 
1756,)  published  his  interpretation  of  ancient  works  of  art  In  history, 
John  J.  MascoT,  (cL  1761,)  undertook  his  history  of  the  Germans,  which, 
though  very  far  excelled  by  the  astonishing  researches  of  modern  times, 
will  always  be  valued  as  the  work  of  a  refined  scholar. 

Under  the  government  of  Frederic  Augustus  II,  (1733  to  1763,)  little 
was  done  for  schools.  This  king  lived  in  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  left 
the  government  to  his  wicked  minister,  Briihl  Still  at  this  epoch  flour- 
ished the  poets  of  the  Leipzig  school ;  at  their  head  the  pupils  of  the 
royal  school  of  Meissen,  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  who,  like  none  other 
since  Luther,  revived  the  German  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  the  glorious 
GcUcrt,  who  extended  his  influence  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  conquered  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  pretended  contempt  for 
German  culture  and  literature.  Nor  did  they  want  distinguished  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Saxony  gave  the  early  training  to  Christian  Gottlob 
Heyne,  who  in  1763  removed  to  Gottingen.  John  A.  Emesti,  for  whom 
in  1742  an  extraordinary  professorship  was  established,  developed  a  most 
grateful  and  successful  activity.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of 
John  James  Reiske,  (bom  1716,  professor  of  the  Arabic  in  1748,  rector 
of  the  school  of  St  Nicolas  from  1758  to  1774;)  and  John  Fr.  Fischer, 
born  1724,  conrector  of  St  Thomas'  in  1761,  extraordinary  professor  of 
humanitas  in  1762,  rector  of  St  Thomas'  from  1767  to  1799  ?  It  must 
also  be  mentioned  that  Winkelmann  lived  in  Dresden  from  1748  to  1752, 
where  he  made  the  studies  preparatory  to  his  great  works.  Nor  should 
we  fail  to  mention,  that  the  Silesian  and  the  Seven  Tears'  Wars  laid 
almost  insupportable  burdens  on  the  country,  yet  they  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  the  leaders  of  armies  were 
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moved  bj  a  more  humane  spirit,  which  suffered  no  schools  or  scientific 
institutions  to.  be  demolished.  At  this  period  originated  the  Moravian 
brotherhood,  which  soon  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and  instruction. 

The  short  government  of  Frederic  Christian  (1763)  initiated  wholesome 
measures  for  healing  the  wounds  of  the  war  and  removing  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  the  people.  Few  rulers  have  occupied  a  throne  as  long  as 
Augustus  III,  the  Just,  (1768-1827,)  and  his  government  was  one  of  hu- 
mane absolutism.  By  mandate  of  August  7th,  1766,  he  reminded  parents 
of  tlic  duty  to  send  their  children  to  schools,  and  a  new  school-regulation 
was  drawn  up  in  1769,  and  published  in  1773 ;  its  author,  John  Aug. 
Ernesti.  It  is  full  of  the  valuable  results  of  a  wide  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  shows  a  wise  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  The  people  then  desired  uni- 
versal popular  education,  and  the  first  care  was  to  find  able  teachers. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  teachers*  seminaries.  Dinter  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  private  training  school,  but  soon  passed  to  a  public  in- 
stitution founded  in  1788  near  Dresden.  The  second  seminary  was 
established  in  Weissenfels,  which  (since  1815)  belongs  to  Prussia.  Other 
seminaries  were  opened,  viz.,  in  Freiberg,  (by  Sam.  Qottlob  Frisch,) 
Zwidcau  and  Plauen. 

Much  was  done  for  elementary  schools  in  1805,  and  a  decree  of  March 
4th  made  it  necessary  for  every  child  to  have  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  of  the  principal  truths  of  religion,  before  it 
could  participate  in  the  sacrament  Another  edict  enjoined  on  the  con- 
sistories the  duty  of  a  thorough  superintendence  of  schools.  The  school 
age  was  fixed  at  from  six  to  fourteen  years ;  and  if  a  final  examination 
was  not  satisfactory,  the  child  bad  to  continue  at  school  after  his  four- 
teenth year.  Fines  and  forfeitures  were  attached  to  neglect  of  schools 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  salaries  of  teachers  were 
considerably  increased ;  in  1806  there  were  only  191  schools,  the 
teachers  of  which  received  from  80  to  100  thalers  salary ;  and  in  602 
schools  the  pay  was  even  less.  The  government  that  year  appropriated 
11,532  thalers  for  teachers*  wages. 

Dresden  had,  before  this,  a  poor-school,  which,  during  the  siege  of 
1760,  was  burnt;  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  With  a  second  one,  founded  by 
private  means,  a  Real-school  and  a  department  of  industry  was  connected 
in  1785  and  1786.  Leipzig  was  in  advance  of  all  other  cities  in  the  state, 
as  it  possessed  the  Hohenthal  poor-school,  founded  in  1774 ;  and  in  1788, 
bookseller  John  Wendlcr  bequeathed  10,000  thalers  for  a  free-school  for 
forty-six  children,  which,  in  1792,  was  enlarged  by  uniting  with  it  the 
city  free-school,  and  also  a  workshop  for  such  as  chose  to  learn  a  trade 
and  acquire  a  practical  education. 

Samuel  Hcinicke  erected  the  first  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  received  aid  drom  the  elector  in  1777;  this  institute  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1786. 

Burgher-schools  originated  later.      Dresden  transformed  the  Latin 
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school  into  a  burgher-school  in  180d.    In  Leipzig,  Gedike  was  the  rector 
of  the  first  school  of  that  name,  in  1804. 

In  the  Latin  schools  or  gymnasiums,  natural  science  and  national  his* 
tory  were  introduced  by  Adam  Daniel  Richter  {h,  1782)  in  Zittau. 

The  studies  of  philology  received  a  new  impulse  (rom  Samuel  Frederic 
Morus,  (b,  1798,)  professor  of  theology  in  Leipzig.  Frederic  Wolfgang 
Reiz  {b,  1790)  led  the  way  to  a  critical  interpretation  of  ancient  literature, 
by  his  acute  observation  on  its  grammatical  and  metrical  laws ;  and  God- 
frey Hermann  followed  and  surpassed  him,  in  transferring  the  principles 
of  Kant*s  philosophy  to  linguistic  research,  while  Christian  Daniel  Beck 
(born  1757,  d  1832,)  learned  in  almost  every  science,  founded  philological 
societies  among  tlie  students ;  and  both  laid  the  basis  of  a  philological 
seminary  in  Leipzig.  The  400th  anniversary  of  this  University  was  cele- 
brated, amid  the  din  of  war,  in  1809.  In  1815,  a  nrofessorship  of  peda- 
gogy was  created. 

Two  acts  of  April  28d  and  28th,  1811,  obliged  the  parishes  to  provida 
all  necessary  material  aids  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools ;  the 
existing  branches  of  instruction  were  made  obligatory  in  them,  and  fre- 
quent inspection  of  schools  by  the  superintendents  and  clerical  inspoctoni 
was  secured. 

The  teachers*  seminary  at  Freiberg  was  enlarged,  and  connected  with 
the  gymnasium ;  the  seminary  at  Bautzen  was  established  by  large  pri- 
vate donations ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  seminary  at  Dresden  was  en- 
dowed by  Baron  Fletsche. 

By  the  act  of  1881,  the  minister  of  Worship  and  Instruction  became 
the  superior  authority  in  all  educational  matters  and  subordinate  to  it 
four  District  Boards  of  Inspection  were  created.  One  of  the  first  orders 
of  the  new  ministry  contained  the  conditions  for  admittance  into  the  two 
royal-schools  at  Meissen  and  Grimma.  Great  difficulties  were  met  in 
grading  and  organizing  the  city-schools,  and  obtaining  suitable  teachers^ 
as  the  advanced  state  of  all  the  industrial  interests  demanded  a  much 
more  extended  preparation  for  the  pursuits  of  life.  Many  exclusively 
Latin  schools  disappeared,  until  the  number  of  gymnasiums  was  reduced 
to  eleven.  Mathematics  and  natural  sciences  gained  a  place  in  the  real 
and  burgher'Schools,  while  the  correct  writing  and  fluent  speaking  of 
Latin  were  required  in  the  first  class  gymnasium.  Leipzig  established 
the  first  real-school,  and  its  success  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  in 
Plauen  and  Zittau,  and  in  1860  the  **  regulation  for  real-schools  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  **  was  issued.  This  regulation  was  preceded  by  an 
order  in  1848  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  higher  schools,  and  providing  a  commission  of  examination,  con- 
sisting of  professors  of  the  university,  presided  ovir  by  a  royal  delegate. 
The  creation  of  the  pedagogic  seminary  and  the  enlargement  of  the  phi- 
lological seminary  belongs  to  this  period. 

Saxony  has  in  1868  the  following  gymnasiums:  1,  the  two  royal- 
schools  at  Grimma  and  Meissen,  supported  by  endowments;  2,  the 
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Thomas  and  Nicolai  school  at  Leipzig ;  and  the  gymnasium  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Dresden ;  8,  the  Vitzthum  gymnasium  at  Dresden,  a  private 
foundation ;  4,  the  gymnasiums  in  Plauen,  Zwickau,  Freiberg,  Bautzen, 
and  Zittau,  partially  supported  by  the  State  and  the  cities. 

Tuition  fees  are  from  30  to  60  dollars  per  year.  The  aremgc  number 
of  pupils  per  class  is  40.  All  gymnasiums  are  Evangelical-Lutheran. 
The  two  royal  schools  are  under  the  direct  administrution  of  the  ministry 
of  instruction  ;  a  gymnasial  committee  stands  between  the  ministry  and 
the  other  gymnasiums,  consisting  of  a  clergyman  of  the  city,  a  delegate 
of  the  city -council,  and  an  elected  member.  The  director  is  a  member 
ex-officio.  The  scholars  in  the  gymmisiums  number  about  2,700,  and 
the  graduates  average  150  a  year.  Of  regular  teachers  there  are  165; 
and  assistant  teachers  for  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  teachers 
of  the  higher  classes  obtain  the  title  of  professor  and  cla.ss- teacher  (Oher- 
lehrer.)  The  total  expense  for  gymnasiums  is  about  300,000  thalers;  the 
contribution  of  the  State  in  1867  was  52,788  thalers;  tuition  fees 
amounted  to  about  80,000  thalers.  For  admittance  into  the  lowest  class, 
the  age  of  9  years  is  required  ;  graduation  generally  takes  place  at  the 
age  of  19.  Hours  of  school,  7  to  11  A.  M.  in  Summer;  8  to  12  A.  M.  in 
Winter;  2  to  4  P.  M. 

The  following  branches,  (except  Hebrew,  gymnastics,  and  drawing,) 
are  obligatory,  and  receive  attention  per  week  as  follows : 
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2 

3 
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2 

V. 

3 
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— 

— 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 
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3 

4 
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— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

2 
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There  are  7  real-schools,  and  1  incomplete ;  but  2  more  arc  in  organi- 
sation ;  they  number  1,892  scholars  and  151  teachers. 

For  the  elementary-schools  a  law  of  June  6th,  1835,  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  grammar,  and  reading,  calligraphy,  orthography,  written 
compositions,  mental  and  practical  arithmetic ;  natural  history,  national 
history  and  geography,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  under  the  same 
authorities  and  control.  Tuition  fees  range  from  1|  to  18,  and  in  cities 
to  86  thalers  per  year ;  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  is  150  thalers ; 
in  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitanU  it  is  180  thalers ;  in  cities  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  200  thalers.  Every  five  years  the  salary  is  raised, 
the  first  from  180  to  210,  240,  270;  the  second  from  210  to  250,  820, 
860 ;  in  the  third  class,  from  240  to  280,  820,  860  thalers. 

The  communes  must  maintain  the  school  property,  and  are  required  to 
establish  one  school  for  each  60  children  of  school  age. 
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All  schools  are  confessional ;  but  the  members  of  every  Christian  de- 
nomination allowed  in  the  kingdom  may  establish  special  schools  for 
their  children,  by  permission  of  the  ministry  of  instruction,  whose  duty 
It  is  to  see  that  these  schools  are  established  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  public  schools.  Wherever  there  is  no  school  of  their  denomina- 
tion, children  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  village  or  district-school,  not,  how- 
ever, to  take  part  in  the  religious  instruction,  for  which  the  clerical 
authorities  of  the  denomination  are  responsible.  In  this  respect  the  local 
authorities  may  even  employ  force.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  be- 
longing to  another  denomination  must,  if  they  have  no  school  of  their 
own,  contribute  their  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  village-school ; 
their  school-taxes  are  somewhat  reduced,  however,  if  their  children  do 
not  take  part  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  village -school.  Every 
school  has  a  board  of  trustees,  under  the  presidency  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  clergymen,  and  composed  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  local 
authorities ;  in  towns  the  directors  are  members.  Where  several  villages 
form  one  school-district,  they  must  all  be  proportionally  represented.  It 
belongs  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  see  that  all  the  school  regulations  are 
properly  carried  out 

The  inspection  of  schools  is  exercised  by  superintendents,  in  connection 
with  the  judicial  officers  of  a  district,  and  extends  especially  to  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  school,  modes  of  instruction,  scholars,  and  teach* 
ers. 

In  18G7,  the  country  had  2,500,000  inhabitants;  400,229  children  of 
school  age,  of  which  190,446  are  boys  and  200,783  girls,  or  about  17  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Those  of  the  Evangelical  denomination  were 
instructed  in  1,936  public  elementary  schools,  by  3,400  regular  and  542 
assistant  teachers ;  those  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  40  schools,  with  54 
teachers.     The  employment  of  female  teachers  is  becoming  popular. 

Of  school-districts  there  are  about  1200;  city -schools  near  300;  to 
every  600  inhabitants  there  is  1  teacher.  About  1,000  schools  have  but 
1  teacher  each.  The  total  salaries  of  teachers  amount  to  about  1,000,000 
thalers  ;  total  expenses  for  elementary  schools,  about  1,500,000  thalers. 

Sunday-schools,  which  are  destined  to  complete  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, had,  in  1865,  in  93  schools,  7,024  scholars.  Of  poor-schools  there 
are  about  80  in  cities ;  of  free-schools,  based  on  foundations,  5.  Fac- 
tory-schools, in  which  the  proprietors  allow  the  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  use  them  during  the  day,  must  in  future  be 
conducted  as  public  schools. 

If  possible,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  class-rooms ;  and 
from  16  to  30  hours  per  week.  Wherever  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  a  school  rises  above  60,  assistant  teachers  are  employed. 

Of  teachers*  seminaries  there  are  10  Evangelical,  2  Catholic,  and  1  for 
female  teachers ;  they  generally  have  6  classes  each,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  instruction  are  properly  distributed  :  pedagogy,  cate- 
chism, religion,  German  language  and  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geometry ; 
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history,  geography^  natural  science,  physics,  penmanship,  drawing,  music 
on  violin,  piano,  and  organ ;  singing  and  thorough-bass ;  gymnastics. 
In  the  seminary  for  female  teachers,  French  and  English  take  the  place 
of  music  and  gymnastics.  The  number  of  teachers  at  seminaries  is  120 ; 
pupils  average  1,300  ;  the  State  contributes  58,097  thalers.  Three  ex- 
aminations are  held :  one  for  admittance ;  the  final  examination ;  and 
two  years  afler  that,  an  examination  for  State-service.  Corresponding  to 
these,  three  numbers  or  grades  of  certificates  are  given.  Teachers  now 
may  attend  a  course  at  a  university  for  two  years,  and  receive  a  diploma 
for  higher  schools.  Teachers*  conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time. 
Superannuated  teachers  receive  pensions,  the  maximum  of  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  their  former  salary. 

[To  the  above  historical  development  of  public  instruction  in  Saxony, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  R.  Dietsch,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  at  Grimma, 
we  add  a  more  formal  exposition  of  the  system  as  it  now  is,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Uermann  Wimmer  of  Dresden.  U.  B.] 

The  public  schools  of  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  Volksschulen^  or 
common  schools — schools  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  common 
schools,  and  Oelehrte  Schulen,  literally,  learned  schools,  or  schools  of 
higher  learning.  The  Volkssehulen  comprises  (1,)  the  lowest  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  and  small  villages ;  (2,)  the  burgher,  or  higher 
village  and  town-school ;  (8,)  normal  schools,  for  training  teachers  for  the 
above  schools ;  (4,)  higher  burgher,  and  real-schools,  or  non-classical 
high-schools ;  (5,)  industrial  schools,  culminating  in  the  polytechnic  or 
higher  scientific  schools.  The  Oelehrte  Sehulen  embraces  the  secondary 
schools,  gymnasia,  progymnasia,  and  the  university. 

1.    Common  Scuoola. 

1  Village  schools,  (dar/nehulen.)  They  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  parish  from  their  sixth  year  of  age,  when  they  become  schul- 
pjlichtig^  (i  e.,  due  to  school  by  law,)  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, — 
full  eight  years, — in  which  they  are,  afler  three  to  six  months*  instruc- 
tion in  religion  by  the  parish  clergyman,  "  confu*med"  as  Christians,  and, 
after  that,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  This  act  im- 
plies dismission  from  school,  which  takes  place  a  few  days  before  or  afler 
the  confirmation.  The  children  of  the  clergyman  are  generally  educated 
by  himself  at  home ;  those  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  first  by  a  governess, 
then  by  a  tutor  or  in  a  boarding  school  In  larger  villages  or  small  towns, 
where  there  are  more  families  of  some  rank,  a  little  private  school  is  fre- 
quently established  by  them  and  kept  by  a  candidate  of  theology,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  sehulamt^  (ie.,  school  office,  employment;)  or  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  normal  school;  rarely  by  a  candidate  of  the  higher  "schul- 
amt,"  or  graduate  of  the  university,  who  has  passed  his  examination  for 
teaching- in  gymnasia,  real  schools,  etc.  By  the  common  school  law  of 
Saxony,  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Schulze  in  Dresden,  and  passed  in  1835,* 

*  Da»  Elementar-  VnUc»»ehulge*ett/Hr  da»  Konigrtich  Saehtn^  nebtt  Verordnung  vom  Jw 
Hi  1835,  ron  Dr.  G.  Sehulxe,  Drewlen,  1835.    pp.  236.    For  the  law  we  p.  32     The  niinisierl 
b1  ordinance  belongiof  to  it,  pp.  117.    Its  appendix  includes  Pedagogical  literature,    Scbon. 
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the  Tillage  schools  since  then,  are  dirided  into  two  separate  classes,  ^ 
which  the  higher  is  generally  instructed  in  the  forenoon,  (7-1 1 ;)  the  low 
er  in  the  afternoon,)  1-4,  except  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  there 
is  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  classes  arc  successiToly  instruct- 
ed during  two  hours  each  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children,  sixty  to  each  class,  an  assistant  teacher 
must  be  appointed.* 

Attendance  is  enforced  by  law,  (by  fine,)  and  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  deliver,  at  the  end  of  erery  month,  a  list  of  non-attendants  to  the 
school  committee.  The  latter  consists  of  the  parish  clergyman,  called 
local  school  inspector,  the  magistrate  of  the  village  or  town,  and  at  least 
two  more  elected  parishioners  or  councilmcn.  Of  course  the  clergyman 
is  the  chief  inspector  and  visitor.  But  he  is  also  in  this  quality  subordi- 
nate to  the  "  Superintendent'  or  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  district, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  chief  minister  in  the  largest  town  of  a  certain 
section,  and  inspector  of  all  churches  and  schools  in  that  district  The 
higher  boards  are  the  " iTrtfiWiVec^ion,"  io.,  government  of  the  circle, 
(Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  Zwickau,)  presided  over  by  the  church  and 
school  councilor  attached  to  it ;  and  after  that,  the  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  of  public  instruction,  aifd  especially  the  privy  church  and 
school  councilor,  charged  with  the  common  schools. 

The  school  money  paid  by  the  parents  of  each  child  attending  school, 
is,  lawfully,  one  groschen  a  week,  but  in  many  cases  reduced  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds.  This  amount  will  be  increased  by  the  present  law.  Since 
a  regular  compensation  has  been  settled  on  the  teacher,  this  school  mon- 
ey is  collected  by  the  village,  and  the  teacher  paid  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish.  In  a  village  with  a  church,  and,  in  former  days,  only  such 
had  a  public  school,  the  schoolmaster  is,  at  the  same  time  cantor^  (cKot' 
Uter^)  organist,  sexton,  and,  in  such  quality  has,  besides  his  free  dwell- 
ing in  the  school  house,  (which  he  has  in  all  cases,)  the  use  of  some  land, 
some  money  from  ^yery  house  in  the  parish,  some  income  from  marriages, 
baptisms,  funerals,  etc.,  and,  in  former  times,  other  emoluments,  as  loaves 
of  bread,  billets  of  wood,  &c.  But  these  are  now  all  settled  in  money. 
Good  places  are  worth  from  four  to  five  hundred  thalers ;  the  best,  per- 
haps, seven  hundred.  The  lawful  minimum  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thalers,  increasing  after  every  fifth  year,  and  raised  from  time  to  time  by 

hoiwf>8  nod  fichooUrooms,  with  four  cuts ;  female  handwork ;  Baiidaj  Schools ;  infiinl 
school ;  school  tables  and  registers ;  index.  Many  German  states,  as  Prussia,  hare  no  such 
law  yet ;  but  a  collection  of  decrees,  ordinances  or  regulations.  In  Prussia,  the  three  regu* 
latives  of  Oct.  1854,  are  the  last  and  the  most  remarkaUe. 

*  In  Prussia,  a  great  many  schools,  especially  in  the  proTinee  of  Btiony,  haTe  had  the  same 
departments  which  had  been  in  use  in  many  of  our  schools  a  long  time  before  1836,  but  others, 
ati  well  here  as  there,  were  one-classed  schools,  where  all  the  children  attended  together  dur< 
in?  all  school  time.  It  was  proposed  by  many  influential  men,  e.  g ,  by  Ooltfteh,  principal  of 
the  normal  school  in  Stettin,  to  establish  In  Prussia  too,  throughout,  two  classes,  but  in  the 
regulaiives,  the  minister  says  that  he  has  no  reason  to  make  any  change,  but  that  he  wishs* 
ill  children  tc  attend  together  in  one  room.  This,  therefore,  is  henceforth,  (i  e.,  until  re- 
calltd  by  some  other  regulatiTe,)  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  rule  in  Prussia,  and  all  new 
school  hf^ises  must  be  built  with  a  room  large  soough  to  accommodate  all  cbiidrea. 
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law.  Since  money  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  the  fixed  sum  is  no 
longer  equivalent  to  what  it  was  fixed  for,  nor  to  the  wants  of  daily  life ; 
hence  the  "  Lehremoth^^^  i  e.,  want  of  teachers,  (active  and  passive,)  is 
fast  increasing,  but  more  so  in  other  parts  of  Germany;  as  in  Prussia. 

The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergyman,  is  appointed  either  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or,  where  a  manor  exists,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but,  when 
once  appointed,  can  not  be  removed  unless  for  a  flagrant  crime  against 
morality  or  government 

Religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
instruction.  Geography  and  history  are  commonly  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  Saxony  and  Germany.  This,  as  well  as  the  scanty  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  nature,  is  generally  got  from  the  Reader.  Reading 
is  taught  by  the  "  Lautirmethode^^^  writing  by  copies,  (by  the  black- 
board,) or  in  connection  with  reading ;  arithmetic  by  a  combination  of 
slate  and  mental  arithmetic. 

In  former  times  the  school  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  parish  vil- 
lage ;  the  children  of  other  villages  had  to  walk  to  that  parish  school. 
But,  fortunately,  this  has  been  altered,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  by 
building  by-schools,  nehenschulen.  In  such  villages  as  have  become  too 
extensive,  two  or  three  miles  long,  another  school  is  established  at  the 
side  most  distant  from  church  and  school 

The  school  year  commences  the  "Wednesday  after  Easter,  with  vaca- 
tions, at  Whitsuntide  of  three  days,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  of  eight 
days,  and  about  two  weeks  in  harvest  time.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  summer  schools,  as  in  many  villages  of  Prussia. 

2.  Burgher  Schools  or  town  schools,  (hurgerschuleny  stadtschuUn.) 
These  are  divided  into  boys'  and  girls*  schools,  and  each  of  them  in 
smaller  towns  into  three  or  four  separate  classes,  instructed  by  the  rec- 
tor or  principal,  by  the  cantor,  organist,  sexton  and  other  teachers. 
Larger  towns,  such  as  Dresden,  have  as  many  burgher  or  ward  schools 
as  are  wanted  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  with  a  great  number  of 
teachers  that  have  no  connection  with  the  church,  but  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  clergyman.  Here,  especially  in  smaller  towns,  the  class 
system  exists  to  its  fullest  extent ;  that  is  the  rector  is  the  only  teacher 
of  the  first  class,  the  cantor  of  the  second,  etc.  In  the  larger  towns, 
with  more  than  three  classes  and  teachers,  teaching  according  to  branch- 
es is  practiced  to  some  extent ;  that  is,  a  certain  teacher  gives  instruction 
in  geography  and  history  in  all,  or  at  least  the  higher  classes.* 

Boys  and  girls  are  generally  mixed  in  the  elementary  class,  and,  though 
they  are,  after  that,  separated  in  different  schools,  the  rector  is  neverthe- 
less principal  of  the  girls'  school  also.  Sometimes,  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  parallel  classes  are  established.  Leipzig^  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  had,  at  first,  owing  to  the  small  compass  of  the  city,  one 
burgher  school  with  many  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls.     The  in- 

*  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  hi){ber  institution*,  where  the  clan  ■ystem  prevailH  to  a  sreat. 
er  extent,  except  the  uniTerslty,  is  it  applied  to  nich  a  degree  as,  e.  f ,  in  the  High  School  of 
PhiJideiphia. 
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crease  of  population,  (70,000,)  and  of  houses,  then  caused  the  erection  of 
a  second  burgher  school,  with  a  yice-principal.  This  possible  concentra- 
tion of  the  burgher  school  in  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  town,  together 
with  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Vogel,  well  seconded  by  a  liberal  council, 
which  permitted  the  permanent  employment  of  graduates  of  the  uniycr- 
sity,  caused  its  high  standing.  Since  then,  a  third  burgher  school  has 
been  founded  with  an  independent  principal,  and  a  fourth  will,  before 
long,  follow.  The  school  rate  is  highest  in  the  first  burgher  school.  Be- 
sides, there  exist  two  municipal  poor  schools,  (armensehulen.)  Dresdgn^ 
with  108,000  inhabitants,  has,  besides  four  poor  schools,  three  burgher 
and  five  district  or  ward  schools;  (the  school  rate  making  the  chief 
difference,)  all  of  them  nearly  equal. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  all  those  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  are  graduates  from  the  normal  schools. 

The  legal  school  time  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  eight  years.  Private  in- 
struction at  home  or  in  schools  is  allowed,  but  no  one,  except  such  as  are 
prepared  for  teaching,  (i  e.,  clergyman  or  teacher,)  is  permitted  himself 
to  teach  his  children  without  the  help  of  the  school  or  a  proper  master. 

Methodology  is  most  advanced  in  these  schools.  For,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of^  teaching,  has  been  investigated 
and  improved,  especially  in  and  for  the  common  schools,  among  which 
the  village  schools  can  not  have  either  a  fbll  sway  nor  the  best  men ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  teaching  in  the  higher  institutions,  either  based 
on  the  indelible  source  of  formal  instruction,  the  classics,  as  in  the  gym- 
nasia, or  destined  to  the  acquisition  of  real  and  positive  knowledge,  nei- 
ther needed  the  same  degree  of  efforts  in  this  respect,  nor  even  admitted 
such  essential  changes  as  the  common  school  teaching  has  passed  through. 
The  normal  schools  have  been,  in  modem  times,  the  foci  of  pedagogical 
improvement,  whereas  the  universities,  where  the  rest  of  the  teachers 
are  educated,  with  all  their  seminaries  and  professors  of  pedagogy,  offer 
more  of  literal  and  scientific  than  of  pedagogical  education.  All  this  I 
have  said  in  appreciation  of  the  pedagogical  progress  in  common  schools 
and  of  the  normal  schools,  not  to  the  disparagement  of  our  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leaders  in  our 
pedagogical  literature  are  graduates  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 

8.  The  Normal  Schools,  or  teachers*  seminaries.  Of  these,  two  are 
in  Dresden,  and  one  each  in  Plauen,  Grimma,  Annaberg,  Bautzen,  Nossen 
instead  of  Freiberg,  in  all  seven.  They  are  now  all  intemates  or  board- 
ing schools,  ii^former  times  partly  day  schools.  For  admission,  once  a 
year,  such  a  preparation  is  needed  as  is  not  required  in  a  common  bur- 
gher school ;  hence  "  Pro-seminaries"  of  a  half  private  character,  are  gen- 
erally established  in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  The  coujjg^ 
comprises  four  years.  Besides  religion,  music  is  an  essential  branch,  as 
it  is  needed  by  a  country  teacher  who  is  attached  to  a  church,  as  most 
are,  and  all  wish  to  be,  since  he  leads  the  choir,  plays  on  the  organ,  etc 
The  teacher-pupils  rise  at  five ;  in  winter  at  half  past  five ;  and  go  to 
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bed  at  half  past  nine  or  ten.  The  lesson  or  study  hours  are,  5-6,11*1, 
(12-2,)  and  two  hours  in  the  evening ;  once  a  week  a  common  walk  with 
one  of  the  teachers.  Permission  to  go  out  is  very  rarely  given,  and 
only  in  those  hours,  but  never  ader  supper.  The  pupils  of  the  two  lower 
classes  are  not  permitted  to  give  private  lessons,  and  the  others  but  ex- 
ceptionally, and  in  case  of  great  ability  and  dignity.  Prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  particularly  so  on  Monday  morning,  in  presence 
of  all  teachers  and  pupils,  including  the  children  of  the  school  of  prac- 
tice. 

Branches  of  instruction :  1,  religion,  in  connection  with  2,  catechctics ; 
8,  German ;  4,  geography  and  history ;  5,  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory ;  6,  arithmetic ;  7,  elements  of  geometry ;  8,  pedagogy ;  9,  pen- 
manship; 10,  drawing;  1 1 ,  gymnastics ;  12,  music.  But  of  the  branch- 
es taught  until  1857,  no  time  is  henceforth  to  be  allotted  to  Latin  and 
logic ;  no  particular  time  to  psychology,  common  school  knowledge,  and 
methodics ;  which  are  to  be  connected  with  pedagogy  and  practiced  in 
the  ieminarsehftle  or  school  of  practice.  The  teachers  of  the  normal 
school,  obliged  to  twenty-six  hour  lessons  a  week,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
teachers  of  the  school  of  practice,  ^n  two  or  three  classes,  with  no  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  in  each  class,)  together  with  the  pupils  of  the  two  up- 
per classes  exclusively,  and  in  presence  of  a  teacher. 

Vacations:  three  weeks  in  summer,  in  dog-days;  and  one  week  at  the 
three  great  festivals,  (Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas.)  The  study  hours 
of  the  evening  must  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  day^s  lessons ;  those 
of  Saturday  to  a  review  of  the  week^s  lessons ;  and  the  teachers  have  to 
review  with  the  pupils,  not  only  at  the  close  of  any  convenient  section, 
but  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  ^onth. 

A  normal  school  (or  female  teachers  has  been  lately  established  in  Cal- 
lenberg,  (by  the  munificence  of  the  prince  of  Schoenburg,  the  same  who 
has  founded  before  the  female  normal  school  in  Droissig,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,)  and  admits  young  ladies  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  course  is  not  yet  fixed.  Families 
and  principals  of  private  schools  are  allowed  by  government  to  employ 
the  graduates  of  that  school :  the  former,  (the  families,)  for  educating 
their  children  until  the  tenth  year  of  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  in 
all  branches ;  but  from  the  10th  year,  only  for  their  f/irlsy  in  all  branch- 
es, excluding  religion.  The  latter,  (private  schools,)  may  employ  them 
only  for  teaching  ihnr/emctle  pupils  in  the  lower  and  middle  class,  and 
in  the  latter  class  with  the  exception  of  religion.  Whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  employed  in  public  schools,  (i  e.,  eithe^in  girl  schools, 
or  in  elementary  classes  of  mixed  schools,)  will  be  later  determined  by 
our  government,  after  some  more  observation  and  experience.  I  may 
add  here,  that,  in  some  distncts  of  Prussia  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  teachers,  to  establish  nonnal  courses  of  one  year,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three. 

4.  Real  Schools,  higher  burgher  schools.)  These  are  of  a  rela- 
tively new  date.    Formerly,  all  b<iys  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
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wHb  the  means  needed  for  a  better  education,  were  sent  to  the  old  Latin 
schools ;  more  recently  to  the  lower  gymnasium,  (Quarta  and  Tertia,  with 
the  progymnasinm  or  Sexta  and  Quinta,)  and  were  equally  instructed 
with  such  boys  as  had  to  acquire  a  classical  education  for  professional 
studies  in  the  university.  Peace  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  together 
with  the  increased  demand  for  an  education  in  modem  languages  and 
mathematics,  called  forth  the  frequent  establishment  of  these  schools, 
(corresponding  to  the  English  **  high  schools.'*)  Where  an  actual  real 
school  was  not  yet  possible,  parallel  classes  were  joined  to  the  gymna- 
siums. In  these  the  first  real  class  corresponds  to  the  second  class  in  the 
gymnasium.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Grreek,  other  branches  are  more  par- 
ticularly taught, — some  in  common. 

Even  in  Saxony,  the  real  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp 
and  standing ;  but  all  have  the  same  object,  of  giving  a  higher  education 
to  such  as  do  not  want  a  classical  education.  In  some  modem  languages, 
ie.,  French  and  English,  prevail  more  than  in  others;  but  German, 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge,  history,  geography,  and  drawing, 
are  essential  branches  in  all  These  schools  have  no  systematical  con- 
nection with  the  burgher  schools,  as  has,  0.  ^.,  the  Free  Academy  in  New 
York.  They  admit  boys  of  all  ages  and  towns,  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion, which  requires  a  good  elementary  education.  But  this  point  has 
been  often  reached  by  boys  of  good  family,  with  the  help  of  private 
tuition,  at  the  eleventh  year,  as  well  as  by  others  at  the  fourteenth.  This 
was,  at  least,  the  c!ase  hitherto,  and  a  boy  destined  for  a  higher  education 
is  expected  to  be  early  in  advance  of  his  common  school  brethren  of  the 
same  age.  For  this  purpose  schools  of  a  higher  aim  have  generally  pre- 
paratory classes,  so  that  many  gymnasiums  are  firequented  even  by  boys  of 
eight  years  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  class,  whilst  the  gymnasium  contains  prop- 
erly  but  four  classes. 

The  real  school  in  Lelpeig  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  last  of  which 
comprises  boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Other  real  schools  go  ftir* 
ther  down,  and  thus  serve  as  common  schools.  The  complete  Prussian 
real  schools  have  six  classes,  even  with  a  two  years'  course  in  the  high- 
est There  has  been,  as  yet,  much  experimenting  with  this  sort  of 
schools,  or,  rather,  in  every  state,  province,  or  town,  that  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seemed  best  according  to  the  views  of  the  chief 
founder,  or  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  under  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  only  practicable  one.  In  Prussia  the  Latin 
has  been  retained,  (in  some  schools  only  in  the  lower  classes ;)  in  other 
states,  (Saxony,)  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English ;  in 
Austria  neither  is  Latin  taught^  nor  is  French  or  English  obligatory ; 
and  mathematical,  technical,  (drawing,)  and  natural  knowledge  are  the 
chief  points. 

The  real  schools  are,  generally,  a  part  of  the  burgher  school  system  in 
the  towns,  and  hence  supported  by  ihe  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils, 
and  if  that  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  by  the  municipal  council.    Only 
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when  they  arc  a  collateral  branch  of  a  royal  gymnasium,  do  they  stand 
immediately  under  the  government 

The  "  hohere  tochtersschulen^^^  (higher  girls'  schools,)  are  co-ordinate  to 
the  real  schoolf^  though  rather  rare  as  yet,  and  established  only  by 
wealthy  municipalities  or  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  which  come  very  near  the  real  schoolfi, 
though  they  have  a  more  professional  denomination.  I  mean  the  com- 
mercial  schools^  handehschvlen.  In  all  of  them  modem  languages,  with 
letter  writing,  arithmetic,  book  keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  tho 
chief  branches.  The  two  largest  are  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  partly  pre- 
paratory, aiming  at  the  same  higher  education  for  which  the  real  schools 
are  founded,  and  partly  for  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are,  by  the  re- 
cent resolution  of  the  corporation  of  merchants  (in  Dresden,  etc.,)  which 
founded  and  supports  the  school,  obliged  to  attend,  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, (generally  four  years,)  for  several  hours  a  day.  Smaller  towns, 
e.  g.,  Zwickau,  Qrimma,  etc.,  follow  the  example,  and  have  imposed  the 
same  obligation.  Many  or  most  boys  of  the  real  school,  e.  g.,  in  Leipzig, 
are  preparing,  too,  fbr  a  mercantile  pursuit 

5.  Industrial  Schools,  gewerhsehulen.  There  are  technical  institu- 
tions, preparing  for  mechanical  and  chemical  trades,  commonly  with  the 
addition  of  a  school  for  journeymen  masons,  and  carpenters,  architectu- 
ral,) and  also  for  journeymen,  i  e.,  such  as  have  finished  their  apprentice- 
ship in  other  trades,  (millers,  dyers,  tanners,  etc.)  The  lower  classes  are 
attended  also  by  such  as  want  a  real  education  of  a  more  general  kind, 
(German,  French,  drawing,  mathematical  and  natural  science.) 

We  have  had  such  schools  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Saxony,  (Chem- 
nitz, Plauen,  Zittau,)  but  by  far  the  best,  and  now,  I  hear,  the  only  one, 
in  the  first  named  greatest  industrial  town  of  Saxony,  (for  machine 
building,  cotton  weaving,  dyeing,  hosiery,  etc.,)  which,  on  this  account, 
has  no  real  school.  Drawing,  chemistry,  and  machine  building,  are  the 
chief  branches,  with  an  agricultural  department  The  school  has  two 
collateral  courses,  of  which  the  one  is  for  machinists,  and  has  one  class 
more  than  the  other,  which  is  for  chemistry,  (agriculturalists,)  etc.* 

The  industrial  schools  of  Prussia  have  a  lower  standing  and  somewhat 
different  organization :  the  real  schools  of  Austria,  with  their  technical 
character,  are  somewhat  similar. 

It  must  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  our  Sunday  Schools^  estab- 
lished in  most  towns,  are  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  to  afford 
a  more  practical  education.     Hence  they  are  essentially  drawing  schools. 

Besides,  we  have,  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  Chepinitz,  Anna- 
berg,  etc.,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  lace  makinff^  lately  im- 
proved and  increased  by  government  But  I  am  not  aware  that  many 
industrial  schools  of  this  kind,  though  they  abound  in  Belgium,  do  exist 
in  Saxony  for  any  other  manufacture.  Freiberg  has  a  seteing  school^  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  from  the  seventh  year  upward  ;  yearly  in- 
come four  hundred  thalers.    And  a  straw  working  school,  with  one  hun- 

*For  the  plan  of  leftooa  lee  American  Journal  of  Edacatlon,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  10,  p.  252. 
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dred  ftnd  eighty  children  from  the  fifth  year  of  age,  (two-thirds  hoys,) 
who  earn  five  or  six  groschen  a  week, — ^both  supported  by  the  ^^Frauen* 
terein^^^  ("  female  association/') 

Improvement  in  agricultural  concerns  is  cared  for  by  economical  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  districts,  (exhibitions,  etc.,)  which  I  should  not 
mention  here,  if  they  had  not  made  a  beginning  in  influencing  the 
schools  by  establishing,  in  connection  with  some  village  schools,  addi- 
tional lessons  in  natural  knowledge,  granting  physical  apparatus,  etc. 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  taught  hitherto  in  many 
village  schools,  and  should  be  in  all. 

6.  The  Polttechnical  School.  Besides  the  polytechnic  school,  prop- 
erly so  called,  (for  engineering  of  all  sorts  and  chemistry,)  it  comprises  an 
architectural  school,  (baugeioerlcenschule^  and  a  school  for  drawing  and  clay 
modeling,  {zeichnen  und  thonmodelliren.)  The  lessons  of  the  last  division 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  these  branches ;  in  two  sections,  with  two  teach- 
ers, (from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  six ;)  those  of  the  architectural  school 
in  three  classes,  {repetenten^  higher  and  lower,)  comprise: — ornamental 
and  architectural  drawing,  architecture,  doctrine  of  projection,  perspect- 
ive, machinery,  mathematics,  German,  natural  philosophy,  carpentry, 
masonry,  and  engraving,  (lessons  from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  four, 
of  two  hours  each,)  with  seven  teachers. 

The  proper  school  consists  of  a  lower,  (three  classes,)  and  a  higher  di- 
vision, (two  classes,)  the  latter  of  which  is  the  highest  technical  academy 
in  Saxony,  with  twenty-one  teachers.  In  the  lower  division  (from  eight 
to  twelve  and  two  to  six  ;  with  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  on 
most  days,  for  French  and  English.)  The  studies  are  German,  French, 
English,  algebra,  stereometry,  analytical  geometry,  experimental  physics, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  projecting,  theoretical  and  technical  chemistry, 
engraving,  (steinschnitt,)  mechanical  technology,  perspective,  general 
architecture,  ornamental  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  afternoons 
of  most  days,  surveying,  projecting  of  parts  of  machines,  and  chemical 
exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  higher  division:  (from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  six; 
and  on  four  days  also  from  twelve  to  one  for  English;)  the  studies 
are  higher  mathematics,  physics,  practical  economy,  book  keeping,  Eng- 
lish ;  projecting  of  machines,  mechanical  technology,  mechanics,  astrono- 
my, geodesy,  building  of  bridges,  etc. ;  geognosy,  drawing,  chemical  ex- 
ercises. There  are,  at  present,  in  the  higher  division  about  twenty  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  lower  about  sixty.  The  architectural  school  has  eighty- 
three,  and  the  drawing  school  thirty-one  pupils. 

7.  The  Mining  Academy  in  Freiberg,  (founded  November  13th  1765,) 

with  fifty  students  from  Saxony,  fifty  more  from  the  other  German  states, 

and  twenty-seven  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  seven  fix)m  England, 

seven  from  the  United  States,  two  from  Chili,  one  from  Mexico,  one  from 

New  Granada,  one  fix)m  Cordova  in  South  America,  one  from  Smyrna, 

one  from  Florence,  one  from  France,  one  frt)m  Belgium,  one  from  Servia,. 

one  fit)m  Moscow,  one  from  Warsaw,  one  from  Lemberg,— one  hundred 
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and  twenty-seyen  in  all,  more  than  ever  before, — with  ten  professors, 
(Breithaupt,  Scheener,  Plattner,  Cotta,  junior,  etc.) 

8.  The  Academy  for  Aokiculture  and  Forest  concerns  in  Tharand 
near  Dresden,  a  well  known  school  of  good  reputation,  (Cotta,)  with 
about  one  hundred  students  of  various  nations. 

9.  The  Academy  of  Arts  in  Dresden,  (Schnorr,  Bendemann,  Rictschel.) 

10.  The  Musical  Observatory  in  Liepzig,  (Mendelssohn.) 

11.  The  Surgical  Academy  in  Dresden,  training  surgeons  for  the 
army,  and  "  medicinae  praoticos  ;^*  but  not  doctors  of  medicine.  These 
must  have  studied  their  medical  (and  surgical)  course  in  the  university. 

12.  The  Arcbitectural  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  poly  tech- 
nical school  in  Dresden,  and  with  the  industrial  sc^xool  in  Chemnitz. 

II.     Lbarnbp,  oa  SuraaioR  Schoolb. 

The  gymnasia,  with  the  university  at  their  head,  are  the  seminaries  of 
classical  and  philosophical  learning  for  all  such  as  wish  to  be  clergymen^ 
physicians,  state  officers,  judges,  apd  teachers  of  higher  grade.  For  the 
course  in  the  gymnasia  may  be  substituted  private  education ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  case,  since  the  unavoidable  examination  in  one  of  them  for  en- 
tering  the  university,  (the  abiturienten-pru/ung  or  maturitats-pn^ung,) 
makes  it  more  than  desirable  to  have  gone  through  all,  or,  at  least,  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  A  final  attendance  at  least,  on  the 
university  of  Leipzig  is  obligatory  on  every  Saxon  student,  with  papers 
from  any  other  German  university,  which  has  been  attended,  certifying 
such  attendance.  No  one  is  forced  to  the  examination,  or  to  leave  the 
university,  hence  we  have  had  some  rare  specimens  of  the  *^  old'*  and  the 
**  oldest"  student  in  Germany.  Foreigners  and  others  without  any  pro- 
fessional pretension  in  Saxony,  may  be  more  easily  matriculated,  and  are 
always  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures. 

Now  let  us  look  more  closely  at  these  institutions. 

The  gymnasia  of  Saxony  are  eleven  ; — two  in  Dresden,  two  in  Leip- 
zig, one  each  in  Plauen,  Freiberg,  Zwickau,  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  two  royal 
boarding  colleges  or  **Furstenschulen,*Wiz.,  in  Meissen,  (Misnia,)  and 
Grimma.  The  latter  are  the  oldest,  together  with  **  Schulpforta"  near 
Naumburg,  (since  1815,  a  Prussian  city)  are  of  old  celebrity.  They  were 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  secularized  cloisters,  and  have 
remained  until  this  time,  boarding  schools  of  about  the  same  character. 
Their  students  are  iQOst  of  them  free  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Saxony, 
according  to  a  strict  distribution  of  districts  and  towns.  Such  scholars 
cost  the  institution  about  a  hundred  thalers  each,  yearly.  The  expenses 
of  the  others  are,  of  course,  two  or  three  times  that  sum.  The  chief 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  the  title  of  professor.  After  that  pattern 
the  other  gymnasia,  (all  open  day  schools,)  were  organized  out  of  tlie  old 
Latin  schools.  Most  of  them,  i  e.,  all  those  which  pressed  too  heavily  on 
the  municipal  funds  of  the  re^ectivo  towns,  by  an  increase  and  better 
pay  of  the  teachers,  have  lately  become  governmental  schools,  yet  with- 
out differing  from  their  richer  municipal  sisters  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 
Of  these  gymnasia  there  are  two ;  the  Cross-school  at  Dresden,  and  the 
Thomas-school  in  Leipzig,  which  have  a  large  number  of  free  scholars 
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boarding  in  the  schoolf  who  form  the  choir  of  the  Cross-church  and  St 
Thomas  church,  and  attend  all  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  as  public 
funerals,  etc  All  others  pay  for  their  attendance,  in  progression,  from 
sixteen  to  twcnty-four  tbalers  a  year.  The  Vitzthum  gymnasium  in 
Dresden  is  a  private  foundation,  and  free  for  all  boys  of  the  Vitzthum 
family,  and,  for  as  many  other  poor  boys,  who  are  admitted  by  the  ad- 
ministi-ator  of  the  foundation,  a  Count  Vitzthum.  They  are  all  instruct- 
ed, fed,  and  clothed.  Being,  naturally,  for  a  limited  number  of  scholars, 
it  could  not  well  exist  of  itself^  though  the  capital  bad  lain  two  hundred 
3'ear8,  and  thus  it  came  into  life  through  Blochman,  in  1829,  with  whose 
private  institution  it  was  conjoined  in  1829.* 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  a  gymnasium  contains  properly  but 
four  classes,  which  are,- however,  subdivided  in  Upper  and  Lower  Prima, 
(the  first  and  highet>t,)  etc.,^  which  are  combined  only  in  several  scientific 
subjects,  or,  sometimes,  not  at  ail,  so  that  a  gymnasiast  has,  in  fact,  to 
go  through  eight  classes.  To  those  fimr  chief  classes,  in  many  placefl, 
preparatory  ckusses  are  added,  with  or  without  the  name  of  progymnasi- 
um ;  hence  wo  meet,  very  oflen,  with  a  Quinta  and  Sexta,  (sometimes 
again  subdivided,)  in  which  boys  are  found  from  nine  to  thirteen  years. 
There  is  no  regular  yearns  course  in  tiie  public  gymnasia ;  a  ^*  transloca- 
tion ^  takes  place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  but  only  the  higher  forms, 
or  the  better  portion  of  the  /^lass,  is  transferred.  The  average  time  for 
passing  through  the  four  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  is  six  years :  but 
since  feeble  scholars  have,  with  this  kind  of  translocation,  little  chance 
even  of  mastering  all  the  studies  to  this  point,  in  many  schools  the  entrance 
of  the  upper  gymnasium,  (i  e.,  of  lower  Secunda,)  is  made  more  or  less 
decidedly  a  stumbling-stone  for  such  as  are  considered  not  talented 
enough  for  ^dying,  as  it  is  generally  called,  i  e.,  for  finishing  their 
classical  course  and  studying  a  profession  in  the  university.  Those  who 
have  come  as  far  as  Prima,  will  always  pass  successfully  their  final  ex- 
amination, when  admitted  to  it  That  is,  the  private  examination ;  for 
the  public  examination  of  the  various  classes  at  Easter  is  rather  an 
exhibition, — at  least  I  know  of  «o  case  to  the  contrary ;  though  the 
certificate  then  given,  bears  testimony  to  the  degree  of  the  scholar's  ma- 
turity, viz.,  «a^M,  (3.)  omnino,  (2.)  or  imprimis  dignus^  (1.)  There  is  no 
such  distinction  in  Pi-ussia ;  the  certificate  only  saying,  ^*  mature.** 

Each  class  has  one  chief  teacher,  called  the  ^*  Ordinarius*'  of  tliat  class,- 
who  gives  most  lessons  in  it  However,  it  is  not  confined  to  him,  since, 
perhaps,  besicles  one  or  two  more  teachers  even  in  classics,  it  often  stud- 
ies mathematics,  religion,  French,  and  also  history,  with  as  many  differ- 
ent teachers.* 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  a  lecoml  public  gymnasium  was  Intendetl  for 
Dvaden^  by  the  municipal  council,  by  making  the  well  known  private  gymnaeium  of  Dr. 
Kraase  a  public  concern.  But  since  his  pupils  are  prepared  just  in  the  same  way,  so  far 
that  on  leaving  Prima,  (clasi  fir«l  )  tliey  pHtis  their  examination  mccetsfully  eUewhere,  (in 
BuTuny  or  Prussia,)  he  refused  the  honor,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  his  right  of  ap* 
pointing  his  own  teachers. 

1  dome  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  university  town  of  Marburg  lb  Uesm  Cas- 
•el,  petitioued  f oTeroment  to  have  bat  twenty-four  lessons,  (one  boor  eacho  a  week  pre- 
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The  gymnisia  are,  as  is  well  known,  prc-cmincntlj  classical  schoots, 
two-thirds  of  the  thirty  lessons  being  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Form- 
erly the  classics  were  explained  in  Latin  in  Prima  and  Sccunda,  but  the 
custom  of  speaking  Latin  is  gradually  dying  out;  yet  writing  Latin  in 
translating  and  free  compositions,  is  still,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  a  chief  point.  The  writing  of  Greek  is  confined  to  translating 
from  the  German,  and,  chiefly  used  for  impressing,  more  decidedly  the 
manifold  niceties  and  intricacies  of  Greek  grammar.  Since  the  time 
which  called"  forth  the  organization  of  real  schools,  a  continual  warfare 
has  been  going  on  between  classical  and  *^  reaF'  education ;  and,  in  the 
year  1848,  (some  years  before  that  time  an  oppositional  association,  the 
*^  gymnasial  vcrein^M'n  Dresden,  had  been  founded  and  most  skillfully 
conducted  by  Kochly,  then  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  in  Dresden,  and, 
since  1849,  professor  of  classical  literature  in  Zurich,)  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  came  to  an  outbreak  and  gained  the  victory,  and 
the  gymnasia  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  giving  up  their  old  classical 
character  and  fame.  Though,  however,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  consequence,  especially  in  allowing  more  space  to  mathematics,  and  in 
sweeping  off  a  good  deal  of  philological  dust  by  a  more  cursory  and  less 
stationary  method  of  reading,  still  the  gymnasia  remained  chiefly  devoted 
to  classical  learning.  It  has  become  the  general  opinion,  that  the  found- 
ing of  the  real  schools  places  the  gymnasia  in  a  proper  and  fully  justified 
position,  since  they  serve  no  longer  as  high  schools  for  all,  and  should  b4 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  those  who  want  another  education  for 
their  children,  because  the  latter  have  now  but  to  choose  between  a  reaf 
school,  a  commercial  school,  or  an  industrial  school. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  a  gymnasi 
urn,  I  take  the  first  report  at  hand  of  the  gymnasium  in  Plauen, 

I  find  there : 

(a.)  Schul  commission,  (school  committee;)  including  (1,)  the  superin- 
tendent (of  churches  and  schools  in  the  diocese)  of  Plauen ;  (2,)  a  city 
counselor,  (lawyer;)  (3,)  another* city  counselor,  (a  bookseller;)  (4,)  an 
attorney. 

(b.)  Teachers : 

(1,)  the  rector  ;  (2,)  the  conrector,  (subrector,  prorector;)  (8,)  the  col- 
Icga  III.,  called  Tcrtius;  (4,)  collega  IV.,  called  Quartus;  (5,)  coUega  V., 
or  Quintus ;  (6,)  the  mathematicus ;  (7,)  the  teacher  of  religion.  (All 
these  teachers  are  called  professors  in  Meissen,  in  Grimma,  and  in  all  gym- 
nasia of  Southern  Germany ;)  (8,)  the  teacher  of  French ;  (9,)  the  Col- 
laborator or  Adjunctus.  In  schools  with  many  pupils  or  more  classes  the 
number  of  Adjunct!  is  increased  ad  libitum.*  The  number  of  students 
varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred. 

acribed  in  the  gymnasia,  with  onlj  four  preKribed  (not  optional)  studies,  viz.,  Latin, 
Gretk,  hlttury.  (with  geography,)  and  mathematics,  which  should  be  the  only  subjects 
of  examination  ;  further,  that  all  these  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  by 
the  "  Ordinaries"  of  each  class,  and  likewise  in  the  higher  classes,  but  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  mathematics;  finally,  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  learn  the  modern  Ian. 
guages,  but  at  the  option  of  the  parents. 
•  The  gTmnasium  in  Stuttgart,  (Wurtembnrg,)  with  Atc  hundred  pnplls,  hat  ten  classes 
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HISTORICAL. 

Tns  emperor  Htnry  I  erected,  in  930,  on  the  Elbe,  the  stronghold  of 
Meissen,  to  protect  the  eastern  frontier  of  Qermanj  against  the  inroads 
on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Slavonic  tribes.  He  annexed  a  territory 
to  that  fortress,  appointed  a  margrave  to  represent  him  there,  and  in  this 
way  the  margraviate  of  Meissen  came  into  existence.  In  1046,  the  em- 
peror Ilenry  III  invested  with  the  margraviate  the  earl  Dedo  II,  of 
Wettin,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  houses  in  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  in  the  grand-duchy  and  duchies  of  Saxony.  The  powerful 
duchy  6f  Saxony  (the  present  Ilanovcr,  Westphalia,  etc.,)  was  dismem- 
bered jn  1179,  when  duke  Henry  the  Lion  was  outlawed  on  account  of 
his  felony,  and  the  duke  Bernard,  of  Ascania,  invested  with  the  north- 
eastern part  and  the  electoral  privileges.  In  1422  the  electoral  line  of  the 
Ascania  house  became  extinct,  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  now  conferred 
that  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Saxony  upon  the  margrave  Frederic  of 
Meissen,  who  assumed  the  title  of  elector  of  Saxony.  Ho  was  followed 
in  1428  by  his  son  Frederic  II,  the  Meek,  who  died  in  1464,  leaving 
behind  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert  Ernest  succeeded  his  father  as 
elector,  and  resided  in  Wittenberg;  he  ceded  the  ancient  margraviate  of 
Meissen  (comprising  also  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  part  of  Thuringia,)  to 
his  younger  brother  Albert,  who  took  his  residence  in  Dresden.  Ernest's 
grandson,  John  Frederic,  sumamed  the  Generous,  having  taken  up  arms 
against  the  emperor,  and  for  this  reason  been  deposed  in  1547,  Alberts 
grandson,  Maurice,  was  invested  with  the  electorate,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  cede  to  the  deposed  elector  and  his  descendants  the  dis- 
tricts of  Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  Gotha,  etc.,  to  which,  in  1554,  was 
added  that  of  Altenburg.  In  this  way  the  Saxon  grand-duchy  and 
duchies,  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Ernest  and  of  John  Frederic^ 
respectively,  came  into  existence. 

All  these  duchies  may  be  considered  as  members  of  one  body,  as  well 
geographically  (though  partly  disconnected)  as  nationally  and  politically, 
(in  spite  of  differences  in  interests  and  institutions.)  The  same  view  may 
be  taken  of  their  educational  establishments.  The  schools  in  all  these 
countries  were  originally  organized  on  the  same  plan,  and  both  ele- 
mentary and  higher  instruction  were  based  on  similar  principles.  This 
was  not  only  the  natural  rosult  of  a  sim'lar  development  of  public  and 
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private  life  under  governments  connected  by  family  ties,  but  also  of  his- 
toric incidents  and  direct  official  interference.  The  two  causes  which 
mainly  produced  this  result  were :  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  school  edict  of  Ernest  the  Pious  in  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century 

PUBUO  INSTRUCTION. 

The  schools  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  (except  a  few  whose  existence  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  middle  ages,)  originated  in  the  great  Church  refor- 
mation, which  influenced  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  people  roost 
decidedly,  and  which  was  carried  through  in  Thuringia  and  the  Saxon 
countries  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  by  the 
same  means,  and  by  the  same  men.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  in 
the  county  of  Hcnncberg,  and  church  as  well  as  school  was  organized  in 
the  same  manner,  though  that  district  was  at  that  time  still  independent; 
and  only  became  later  a  part  of  the  Saxon  duchies  in  consequence  of 
family  treaties. 

More  important  for  the  homogeneous  organissation  of  the  schools  in 
Thuringia,  was,  however,  the  energetic  activity  of  duke  Ernest  the  Pious, 
the  main  features  of  whose  plans  will  be  found  in  the  following  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  thatErnest^s  decrees  and  institutions  extended  their  direct 
influence  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  Saxon  duchies  and 
grand-duchies,  particularly  over  Meiningen,  Goburg,  Gotha,  and  Al ten- 
burg  ;  and  that  they  indirectly  influenced  the  remaining  portion,  viz., 
the  duchy  of  Weimar-Eisenach,  whose  government  adopted  them  as 
models  for  their  own  school-legislature. 

Recently  a  marked  progression  in  the  organization  and  tendencies  of  the 
public  school  has  become  visible,  yielding  not  only  to  the  demands  of 
modem  pedagogy  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  but 
also  giving  the  school  a  greater  independence  of  the  church.  The  revised 
common  school  law  of  Saxe-Gotha,  ordained  July  1,  1868,  not  only  as- 
serts and  enforces  the  obligations  of  parents,  guardians  and  tutors  to  see 
that  the  children  under  their  care  are  not  left  without  the  instruction 
given  in  common  schools,  the  minimum  which  every  adult  citizen  must 
have,  but  provides  wisely  and  effectually  for  the  establishment,  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  support  of  these  schools  in  every  neighborhood. 

The  four  Saxon  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  764,3 72  on  an  area  of  3,679 
square  miles,  had  in  1864 — 

1,365  Primary  schools,  with  123,657  pupils,  under  1,651  teachers. 

27  Socondaiy  schools,  with  6,324  scholars,  under  295  professors. 
1  University,  with  67  professors,  and  416  students  in  tlie  four  faculties, 
viz.,  131  in  the  clergy,  81  in  law,  69  in  medicine,  and  135  in  phi- 
losophy. 

34  Special  schools,  viz.,  7  elementary  teachers'  seminaries,  and  1  class  in 
university  for  secondary  teachers ;  6  schools  of  agriculture ;  1  of  for- 
estnr;  2  of  architecture;  1  of  pharmacy;  4  of  trades;  1  of  music; 
2  of  commerce;  1  for  the  blind;  2  for  deaf-mutes;  7  orphan  asy- 
lums :  10  kindergarten  and  infant  schools ;  and  a  large  number  of 
private  schools  for  girls. 
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HISTORY — ^TERRITOET — POPULATION. 

Altenbubg  was  ceded  to  the  deposed  elector  John  Frederic,  hy  Mau- 
rice, in  1554.  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  inherited  it  in  1672,  and  when  his 
seven  SODS  divided  the  dominions,  the  eldest,  duke  Frederic  of  Qotha, 
obtained  Altenburg.  Gotha  and  Altenburg  were  united  from  1680  to 
1825.  By  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  in  1826,  on  the  part  of  the 
three  reigning  Saxon  dukes,  the  duke  Frederic  of  Uildburghausen  ceded 
his  duchy  to  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  acquired  instead  of  it  the  wealthy 
duchy  of  Altenburg.  He  died  in  1834;  his  son  and  successor,  Joseph, 
abdicated  in  1848  in  favor  of  his  brother,  duke  George,  who  died  in  1853. 
The  present  reigning  duke  is  Ernest  I,  the  son  of  the  latter. 

The  executive  authority  is  divided  into  three  departments :  the  min- 
istry of  the  Ducal  House,  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  the 
ministry  of  Finance.  Legislation  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of 
24  representatives,  8  of  which  arc  chosen  by  the  nobility,  8  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  and  8  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets 
every  three  years,  and  the  deputies  are  elected  for  two  sessions. 

With  an  area  of  509  English  square  miles,  the  duchy  had  187,888  in- 
habitants in  1861,  who  are  all  Protestants,  except  about  800  Roman 
Catholics. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMEKT  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  great  interest  in  education  has  always  been  shown ;  and  the  regula- 
tion of  1705  says  **that  little  children  should  be  taught,  before  they  are 
sent  to  any  school,*^  and  **yet  their  little  weak  heads  should  not  be 
overburdened  and  thus  tir^  out  and  enfeebled.**  From  the  same  in- 
terest originated  recently — to  speak  first  of  purely  educational  establish- 
ments— ^the  institute  to  guard  little  children,  called  ^Uhe  Amelia  in- 
stitute,'* in  Altenburg,  founded  on  Pestalozzi's  principles  in  1835,  by 
duchess  Amelia,  bom  duchess  of  Wiirtemberg,  for  eighty  poor  children 
of  three  to  six  years  old,  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  espe- 
cially of  the  ducal  family,  the  children  receiving  also  food  free ;  another 
institute  of  that  kind  in  Rahla,  (where  the  children  have  to  pay  5  pfen- 
nigs a  day  for  food,)  and  a  Rinderg&rten  for  about  30  children  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  lastly,  the  Kindergarten  in  Ronneberg,  (16 
children,)  and  Altenburg,  (50  children,  13  thalers  a  year,  each.)  Similar 
to  the  former  are  the  industrial  schools  for  children  of  poor  parents,  the 
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object  being  to  accustom  the  children  to  regular  labor  and  to  earn  some 
money.  There  is  one  in  Altenburg  for  100  boj-s,  (maintained  by  legacies,) 
who  work  every  afternoon  three  hours,  and  may  earn  2  pfennigs  an 
hour,  and  another  one  for  100  girls,  under  the  protection  of  duchess 
Agnes ;  in  Orlamunde  are  two  schools  of  this  class  for  boys  and  girls, 
maintained  by  the  town  council ;  in  Kahla  one  for  40  girls,  maintained 
by  the  ladies*  association  ;  in  Roda  one  during  the  Winter  for  girls,  by  a 
similar  association ;  in  Ronneburg  one  for  boys  and  girls  by  the  town 
council.  The  asylum,  **  George  and  Mary  house,**  is  a  kind  of  agricul- 
tural colony,  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  Altenburg  presented  by  duke 
George  and  his  duchess  Maria ;  it  was  opened  in  1855  ;  the  ladies  of  the 
**  Maria  association  *'  have  charged  themselves  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  pupils  ;  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  so  far. 

All  the  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  consistory,  con- 
sisting of  a  chairman,  three  ecclesiastic,  and  two  secular  counselors.  The 
former  visit,  once  in  every  four  years,  every  ephoralty.  The  minister  is 
the  local  inspector  in  the  country,  the  cphor  in  a  town ;  they  give  a  de- 
tailed report  every  year. 

In  the  463  villages,  with  92,173  inhabitants,  there  are  166  common 
schools,  with  14,857  children  of  from  C  to  14  years  of  age.  They 
receive  instruction  in :  Religion,  (sacred  history,  the  Bible,  Luther's  cat- 
echism and  Bible  verses,  hymns ;)  German  language,  (reading,  writing, 
declamation,  composition ;)  arithmetic,  (the  four  fundamental  operations 
in  whole  numbers  and  fractions ;  simple  rule  of  three ;)  geography, 
(topography  of  the  district,  of  the  country,  of  Germany,  description  of 
the  earth,  sacred  geography ;)  history,  (of  the  district,  of  the  country, 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  Reformation;)  natural  history;  singing,  (hymns, 
popular  songs ;)  drawing,  (house,  and  field  utensils,  &c.)  The  text-books 
are,  the  Bible,  and  in  many  schools,  Rauschenbusch's  sacred  history ;  the 
Altenburg  country  catechism,  with  Bible  verses,  by  Dr.  Von  Brockc, 
(307  verses  in  connection  with  the  different  sections  of  the  catechism ;) 
abridged  catechism ;  hymn-book,  and  a  collection  of  68  excellent  lyrical 
poems,  called  Pearls  from  the  Evangelical  Treasury  of  Poems,  by 
Braune ;  Runkwitz's  Reader,  for  the  common  schools  in  the  duchy  of 
Altenburg,  1866,  with  an  applndix  containing  **  Rudiments  of  German 
instruction  in  common  schools,*'  1788,  also  models  for  letters,  and 
composition  of  business  transactions  and  16  popular  songs ;  Runkwitz's 
**The  Children's  Treasure,"  for  school  and  house  ;  first  reader,  (analytic 
synthetic  speller,  with  pictures  to  31  normal  words,  and  *^  Three  words 
to  the  Teacher" — a  pedagogy  in  brief;)  second  reader,  (with  pictures,) 
1867;  Berthelt;  J^ckel;  Petermann;  Thomas's  pictures  from  life,  vol.  i, 
an  elementary  reading  and  writing  book,  with  **  elementary  instruction  on 
Jacotot's  principles;  D6ring's  Altenburg  choir  melodies  in  letters,  very 
peculiar  and  practical. 

In  the  ten  towns,  with  40,402  inhabitants,  there  are  6,941  school  chil- 
dren.   Altenburg  (with  18,898  inhabitants)  has  8  burgher-schools,  in  the 
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first  class  school  of  which,  Latin,  (Csbs.,  b.  gall.,)  French,  (Charles  XII,) 
and  English,  (six  tales  of  Shakspeare,)  are  taught ;  (tuition  fee  in  first 
school,  9  to  15  thalcrs;  in  the  second,  four  thalers;  in  the  third,  2 
thalers;)  a  second  and  third  burgher  school  for  girls,  some  private 
schools,  and  the  Caroline  school,  a  State  institute  for  girls.  The  burgher- 
schools  in  the  other  towns  are  similarly  organized,  yet  without  the  three 
class  system  ;  some  of  them  have  also  select  classes  for  Latin  and  French. 

The  law  of  July  16th,  1862,  prescribes  three  classes  of  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  country,  viz.,  260,  280,  and  200  thalers 
as  minima,  to  which  must  be  added  some  perquisites.  The  tuition  fee, 
not  less  than  1  thaler  a  year,  and  not  more  than  2  thalers,  is  collected 
by  the  district  The  teachers  in  towns  have  free  lodging,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  money,  and  a  salary  of  200  thalers,  when  they  receive  their 
appointment,  250  after  12  years,  800  after  25  years  of  service.  The 
rectors'  salaries  reach  600  thalers.  The  general  school -fund  allows 
assistance  to  the  districts  which  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  minimum 
salary,  and  also  to  needy  teachers,  and  to  such  as  have  done  long  and 
distinguished  service.  The  salaries,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  are  nearly 
every  where  raised,  in  some  places,  even  more.  The  pensions  of  the 
emeriti  amount  to  one-half,  in  some  cases  two-thirds  of  their  salaries. 

The  teachers  have  joined  the  general  widows*  fund  of  the  officers  of 
State  since  1834;  the  assessment  is  8  per  cent  of  the  salary  ;  the  pen- 
sion of  the  widow  or  children  till  they  have  reached  their  21st  year, 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  salary.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
teachers  receive  additional  assistance  from  the  funds  invested  for  that 
purpose  by  Superintendent  Braune,  originally  formed  from  the  profits  of 
a  book-publishing  business,  and  then  increased  by  voluntary  contn* 
butions.  A  relief  association  takes  care  of  unmarried  orphaned  daugh- 
ters of  teachers,  partly  by  regular  contributions  of  the  members,  who 
are  teachers,  partly  by  rich  charitable  contributions.  The  family  of 
every  teacher  receives,  immediately  after  his  death  about,  40  thalers  from 
a  burial  fund. 

The  Teachers*  Seminary  in  Altenburg  has  existed  since  1787.  The  sem- 
inary is,  according  to  the  regulations  of  Sept  8d,  1858,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  consistory  ;^  the  course  lasts  three  years ;  instruction  is 
free,  so  are  lodging,  light,  fuel,  use  of  the  apparatus  and  library,  medical 
treatment  and  medicine  ;  in  the  second  or  third  year,  25  thalers  is  paid 
to  each  pupil,  as  an  assistance  to  pay  their  board.  Worthy  pupils  are 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Horticulture  and  gymnastics  are  taught, 
besides  the  usual  branches  of  instruction.  The  science  of  teaching  in- 
cludes: Elements  of  anthropology,  physiology,  and  pedagogy,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  outlines  of  the  history  of  Christian  education, 
with  biographical  sketches,  and  extracts  of  the  laws  for  church  and 
school.  The  principal  must  give  18,  and  each  of  the  four  teachers  28 
lessons  a  week.  Graduation  entitles  to  provisional  employment ;  a 
second  examination,  two  years  later,  decides  the  qualification  for  a  per- 
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manent  employment  The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  teachers, 
the  commissioner  of  the  consistory  being  chairman.  Each  pupil  of  the 
seminary  is  bound  to  serve  for  two  years  as  a  teacher  wherever  the  consis- 
tory may  send  him  ;  he  who  wishes  to  be  excused  from  this  obligation^ 
must  refund  the  25  thalers  a  year  and  other  cash  expenses  incurred  in 
his  behalf.  The  school  connected  with  the  seminary  admits  100  chil- 
dren,  and  is  in  great  favor.  The  regulation  of  July  16th,  1861,  indicates 
the  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  candidates  for  admission, 
and  which  is  all  that  a  common  school,  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
struction, can  aim  at  The  way  in  which  they  qualify  themselves  is  left 
to  the  option  of  the  candidates ;  they  are,  however,  advised  to  apply  to 
clergymen  and  teachers  for  advice  and  assistance.  Clergymen  and 
teachers  who  intend  to  instruct  candidates  require  the  pennission  of  the 
consistory.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  seminary  is  82 ;  that  of  the 
candidates  is  fluctuating,  (there  were  80  in  the  Summer  of  1867.)  The 
beautiful  new  building,  for  which  the  State  granted  20,000  thalers,  haa 
been  occupied  since  1861. 

The  decree  of  Dec.  6th,  1862,  contains  the  regulations  for  the  examin- 
ation of  head-masters.  Theologians  who  have  passed  their  examination^ 
are  qualified  by  it  for  a  head-mastership  ;  those  theologians  whose  cer- 
tificates bear  the  grade  three  or  four,  are  submitted  to  the  examination 
•  for  a  head-mastership,  when  they  will  obtain  the  eligibility  for  a  rectorate 
(principalship  of  a  burgher-school.)  Permission  to  be  examined  is  also 
given  to  those  theologians  who  have  not  passed  the  preliminary  examin- 
ation ;  also  to  those  who  can  prove  that,  though  not  graduates  from  a  gym* 
nasium,  they  have  devoted  themselves,  during  two  years,  to  such  studies 
at  a  university  as  are  prescribed  for  common  school  teachers.  The  con- 
sistory constitutes  the  board  of  examiners,  to  whom  the  candidates  are 
required  to  send  answers  to  one  or  more  scientific  questions  given 
them.  Then  follows  the  written  examination  in  questions  which  princi- 
pally refer  to  the  teaching  in  the  higher  class  of  burgher-schools,  and  is 
followed  by  the  practical  examination,  when  the  candidate  is  required  to 
give  a  trial-lesson  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  bui^her-school  in  Alten- 
burg  on  a  prescribed  subject  Those  candidate  who  have  not  passed 
the  examination  in  theology,  are  allowed  to  eive  lessons  in  religion,  only 
when  their  examination  for  the  head-masterehip,  at  their  own  request, 
included  the  knowledge  of  the  church  doctrine. 

The  holydays  last  (with  a  few  local  modifications)  from  Saturday  before 
Palmarum  to  lliursday  after  Easter  ;  from  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide 
to  Wednesday  after ;  from  Christmas  eve  to  the  Saturday  before  the  7th 
of  January;  harvest  vacation  in  town  schools,  four  weeks;  in  country 
schools,  six  weeks,  including  two  weeks  half  holydays,  i,  e,  school  is  kept 
in  the  morning,  from  6  to  8  for  the  first  class,  and  from  8  to  10  for  the 
second  class.  These  holydays  may  be  given  in  the  time  of  potato 
harvest,  or,  (in  the  forest,)  of  the  berry  picking,  or  be  eight  to  fourteen 
days  extended,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  suncrintendent    Fur- 
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thur,  at  Kirmes,  four  days  ;  Carnival,  two  days  ;  Gregorius  festivity,  one 
to  two  days.     The  day  preceding  a  church  holyday  is  a  half  holydaj'. 

A  regulation  for  the  teachers  was  issued,  Oct.  11th,  1825,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  might  facilitate  the  necessary  cooperation  of  ministers 
and  teachers  to  attain  this  important  object,  viz.,  a  Christian,  religious, 
and  moral  education  of  the  people  by  church  and  school. 

The  supplementary  (For(bildung%)  schools,  liberally  assisted  by  the 
State,  are  open  to  every  youth  who  has  partaken  of  the  first  communion. 
The  pupils  must  pay  a  contribution  to  the  library  fund  on  being 
admitted,  and  receive  in  return  many  instruments,  as  mnthcmatical 
boxes,  and  on  leaving,  generally  a  valuable  book.  The  school  in  Alten- 
burg  was  founded  In  1825.  Fourteen  teachers  give,  every  wetk,  80 
lessons,  in  4  class-rooms,  in  :  Writing,  arithmetic,  German  language^ 
(oral  and  written,)  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  geometry,  mod, 
eling,  free  hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing.  The  French  language 
has  been  dropped.  The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  five  teacher!^ 
on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  firom  5,  P.  M.,  18  lessons  in  8  classes; 
instruction  in  drawing  and  modeling  during  the  daytime,  mostly  on 
Sunday,  before  and  after  church  service  in  the  morning.  From  its 
foundation  till  June,  18G8,  there  have  been  2,234  pupils,  some  of 
them  having  attended  lessons  for  5  years.  Vide  **  Contributions  from 
the  Ostcrland,**  in  which  the  late  counselor  Lange  used  to  write  abouC 
that  school,  whose  directing  spirit  he  had  been  for  thirty-six  years.  Un- 
der the  same  direction  was  the  agricultural  "Winter  school ;  2  classes ; 
12  J  lessons  a  week  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  orthography,  com- 
position, book-keeping,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geom- 
etry, surveying,  and  leveling ;  tuition  fee,  4  to  7  thalers.  There  are  sim- 
ilar institutes  in  the  eight  towns  of  the  duchy,  (approaching  nearest  to  the 
Altenburg  school  is  that  in  Ronneburg,  then  follows  Kahla,  where  also 
stenogra{)hy  and  French  are  taught,  then  Eisenberg,)  and  others  in  vil- 
lages, where  there  are  at  least  Sunday-schools. 

Pricate-schooh. — Schools  for  children  of  the  educated  classes  are :  The 
**  family-school "  in  Altenburg,  established  by  an  association  of  several 
families,  animated  by  the  principle  that  there  should  be  in  one  class  but 
a  moderate  number  of  girls,  of  nearly  equal  attainments,  (51  girls, 
in  4  classes,  with  7  teachers.)  Further,  DolFs  private  girls'-school  and 
educational  institute,  (51  boarders,  partly  foreigners,  55  day-scholars,  4 
classes,  and  a  Selecta,  8  male  and  8  female  teachers.)  The  Carolinum 
may  also  be  called  a  private-school,  named  afler  the  duchess  Caroline, 
founded  (1810)  by  donations  of  the  duke  and  by  other  contributions  and 
presents.  It  is,  however,  essentially  a  State  school,  (4  classes  and  Se- 
lecta, with  20,  25,  20,  18,  5  female  pupils  respectively;  tuition  fee,  16  to 
84  thalers ;  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  natural  sciences,  French, 
English,  drawing,  and  needlework,  are  taught.)  There  are,  besides,  a 
number  of  private- schools  for  boys,  for  girls,  or  for  both,  in  the  capital, 
and  in  other  towns.    There  are  two  boarding-schools  of  high  rank  for 
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boys  and  young  men,  whose  founders  were  educated  in  the  "  school  on 
the  forest- mountain,"  the  institute  of  Frobel-Baropsch  in  Keilhau,  near 
Rudolstadt,  viz.,  Matthia's  Institute  on  the  Fraucnfels,  (lady's  rock,)  in 
Altenburg,  (10  teachers,  including  principal,  50  boarders,  80  day-scholars, 
in  7  classes,  3  of  which  correspond  to  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  real- 
school,)  and  the  recently  established  Institute  of  Dr.  Schaffner  in  Gum- 
perda,  near  Kahla,  (board  and  tuition,  190  thalers.)  There  is  also  the 
mercantile  union  established  in  Altenburg,  in  1865,  a  commercial  school, 
8  classes,  24  hours  a  week  ;  German,  French,  English,  penmanship,  mer- 
cantile arithmetic,  book-keeping,  clerkship,  knowledge  of  natural  product^, 
mercantile  geography,  history  of  commerce ;  apprentices  of  members 
pay  1  thaler  admission  fee,  20  thalers  tuition  fee ;  others  pay  2  and  24 
thalers  respectively. 

Of  classical  schools  the  duchy  has  (1,)  the  lyceum  at  Eisenburg,  changed 
in  1688,  by  duke  Christian,  from  a  schola  trivialU  into  a  schola  pravin- 
eialis  ;  since  1864  a  State  school,  with  4  classes  and  134  pupils,  and  just 
now  about  to  be  changed  into  a  progymnasium ;  (2,)  the  Frederic  gymna- 
sium in  Altenburg,  originally  the  Bartholomy  school,  founded  (1523)  as  a 
Latin  school,  made  a  gymnasium  in  1713,  a  State  school  in  1837,  has  5 
classes,  12  teachers,  and  189  pupils,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
gymnasia  of  the  Saxon  countries. 
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HISTOBY— GOVERNMEKT — TEKRITORY — POPCLATIOK. 

When  the  seven  sons  of  Ernest  the  Pious  divided  the  inherited  do- 
minions, duke  Albert  acquired  Coburg,  and  the  youngest  son,  John 
Ernest,  became  possessed  of  Saalfeld,  towhich,  in  1699,  when  the  line  of 
Albert  became  extinct,  the  principal  part  of  Coburg  was  annexed.  John 
Ernest  died  in  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  Josias,  who 
in  1745  transferred  his  residence  from  Saalfeld  to  Coburg,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Coburg- Saalfeld.  The  duke  Ernest,  (1806-1844,) 
having  been  in  the  active  military  service  of  Prussia,  was  deprived  of  his 
duchy  by  order  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  subsequently  restored  it  to 
him  in  1807.  He  acquired,  in  1826,  from  the  division  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  IV,  (see  Saxe-Meiningen,)  the  duchy  of  Gotha.  The  present 
(1868)  duke  is  Ernest  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1844,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  the  British  queen. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  duchy  was  proclaimed  in  1852,  and  vests 
the  crown  in  duke  Ernest  II,  and  his  descendants,  or  these  failing,  in  the 
children  of  his  brother,  except  the  sovereign  or  heir-apparent  of  England. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  two  separate  assemblies,  one  for  the 
province  of  Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  province  of  Gotha ;  the  former 
consists  of  eleven,  the  latter  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  every  four 
years,  in  as  many  electoral  districts,  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants. Every  second  year  the  two  diets  unite  in  one  Chamber,  to  which 
Coburg  sends  seven,  and  Gotha  fourteen  members,  called  the  United 
Parliament,  which  meets  alternately  at  Coburg  and  Gotha. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  was  159,481  in  1861  (851  Catholics,  1,578 
Jews ;)  the  area,  816  English  square  miles. 

DUCUY  OF  QOTIIA. 

The  schools  of  the  little  duchy  of  Gotha,  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  in  other  countries,  because 
much  has  been  done  by  a  succession  of  able  princes  in  favor  of  true 
popular  education. 

I.  •  ELEMEKTARY  SCHOOLS. 

A.  Their  History. — Our  first  information  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
in  Gotha  bears  the  date  of  1299.  This  school  is*mentioned  in  connection 
with  Margaret  church,  which  existed  as  early  as  1254,  and  had  a  rector 
and  a  magister.    There  were  two  schools  in  Gotha  in  1827,  one  in  con- 
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nc'ction  with  Margaret  church,  the  other  with  Maria  church,  on  the  castle 
hill,  which  building  was  pulled  down  in  1530  by  order  of  elector  Frederic 
I.  There  is  also  mentioned,  somewhat  later,  a  Latin  school,  with  school- 
master and  assistants,  and  a  girls^  school  in  connection  with  Margaret 
church,  but  this  Latin  school  may  be  identical  with  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. There  were  also  schools  in  the  towns  of  Ohrdruf  and  Walters- 
hausen  at  that  early  period.  In  Ohrdruf  there  was  a  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  chapter-house,  and  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  town 
treasury  of  Waltershauscn  in  1496,  an  entry  concerning  a  schoolmaster, 
Wendelinus  von  Elxleben,  who  received  a  scanty  remuneration  and  more- 
over four  groschen  earnest-money  {Lelhkauf^)  every  year,  and  ar  much 
again  for  ringing  the  bell  at  St.  Martin's  eve.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  school  of  Waltershausen  had  only  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty- two  scholars  in  1526,  though  there  were  at  that  time  three  hun- 
dred and  four  citizens.  Old  documents  mention,  moreover,  a  school  in 
Tambach  and  in  Hurselgau,  in  the  latter  place  even  a  girls'  school.  All 
these  schools  mentioned  before  the  Reformation  were  certainly  not 
elementary -schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  documents  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  cathedral-schools  or  convent-schools,  or  mcdiaQval 
high-schools,  at  which  the  instruction  in  Catholic  theology  and  in  the 
Latin  language  were  given  by  monks  or  authorized  schoolmasters 
(Zunftige^)  with  their  itinerant  scholars  (Juhrende  schuler.)  We  can  not 
be  astonished  at  the  want  of  interest  which  the  secular  clergy  showed ; 
for  the  ministers  in  the  duchy  were — according  to  Fr.  Rudolphi's  Ootha 
DiplomatkOy  L  162 — illiterate  mechanics,  even  at  the  beginning  of  th« 
Reformation.  For  example,  the  minister  of  Molschleben  was  a  butcher, 
the  one  of  Wieglcben  a  weaver,  the  one  of  Warza  a  cooper,  the  one  of 
Trugleben  a  barber  s  assistant,  and  so  on.  School-reform  commenced  in 
Gotha,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  yet 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Idartin  Luther  directly  influenced  the 
reform  of  the  school-system  in  Gotha.  Luther  had  come  to  Gotha  as 
early  as  1516,  in  place  of  Staupitz,  on  an  inspection  of  the  convents  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Thuringia,  where  his  doctrine  of  the  justification  by  faith 
found  great  sympathy  with  the  monks.  On  his  journey  to  Wonns,  he 
preached  on  April  8th,  1521,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  here, 
and  caused  such  an  enthusiasm  that — as  Myconius  tells  us  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  (p.  88) — "(bedevil  became  so  wroth  that  he  tore  some 
tiles  off  the  gable  end  of  the  church  which  looks  toward  the  city  wall." 

The  immorality  of  the  clergy  hastened  the  Reformation  in  Gotha.  For 
the  exasperated  citizens  of  Gotha,  having  driven  out  the  disorderly  clergy, 
on  Tuesday  of  Whitsuntide,  1524,  the  council,  the  parish,  the  dean,  and 
the  court,  entreated  duke  John,  who  govemed  at  that  time  jointly  with  his 
brother,  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  to  declare  for  the  Reformation  in  the 
duchy  of  Gotha.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
Luther^s  intimate  friend,  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Evangelical  minister 
and  superintendent  of  Gotha,  In  August^  1524.    Luther  wrote  in  the 
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SBmo  year  his  letter,  addressed  to  the  nobility  and  councilors  of  German 
cities,*  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  in  his  energetic  and  rough  language, 
to  establish  Christian  schools  and  to  support  them.  Myconius,  Luther^s 
friend,  considered  it,  therefore,  one  of  his  principal  duties  to  take  interest 
in  the  schools  of  Qotha.  He  fused  all  the  schools  that  were  in  existence 
into  one,  established  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians,  (1524,)  and 
became  thus  the  founder  of  the  *^  gymnasium/*  This  task  was  not  an  easy 
one,  for,  according  to  Myconius'  statement,  **  schools  and  studies  were 
uttt;rly  despised  by  the  mob,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  find  ten 
ready  to  storm  and  destroy  a  school,  than  one  or  two  willing  to  help  in 
buildii%  one."  In  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  (p.  64,)  Myconius 
states  further:  ** Nobody  would  believe  what  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  is  required  to  build  a  new  house  with  warped  and  rotten  wood. 
Oh,  how  long  have  we  been  compelled  to  work  against  the  stream  and  to 
fetch  every  thing  from  out  of  the  fire.  Now,  God,  help  us,  that  it  may 
be  preserved  to  our  posterity,"  &c. 

AVhen  Myconius  had  regulated  the  town-schools  and  had  put  a  rector 
(M.  Monnerus)  at  their  head,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  foundation  of 
elementary-schools,  inspired  by  Luther^s  letter  addressed  to  the  ministers 
(1527.)  In  this  letter,  Luther  desires  *Hhat  they  should  read  the  cate- 
chism to  the  children  and  servants  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  church, 
and  hear  them  recite."  This  demand  met  with  no  difficulty,  in  towns. 
Ministers  in  the  country,  however,  could  not  give  their  attention  to  the 
young  -at  that  time,  having  to  attend  to  their  duties  in  the  numerous 
chapels  scattered  over  a  wide  district  To  comply  with  Luther's  desire, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  a  substitute  of  the  min- 
ister; and  he  was  found  in  the  minister's  servant,  his  clerk,  bell-ringer, 
or  sacristan.  The  first  foundation  stone  for  common  schools  in  Gotha 
was  laid  by  this  decree,  that  "  the  clerk,  in  place  of  the  minister,  should 
diligently  and  zealously  instruct  the  young  in  catechism,  hymn-singing, 
and  prayer."  The  erection  of  the  building  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
practical  application  of  the  Evangelical  principle,  that  *'  every  Christian 
should  read  God*s  word  in  the  Bible,"  obliging  the  clerk  to  instruct  the 
children  on  several  days  of  the  week  in  Bible  reading,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months.  Casimir's  church  regulations,  published  February 
1 7,  1 626,  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  that 
time,  as  they  contain  the  following  instruction  :  "  The  sacristan  shall  be 
elected  by  the  judges,  deacons  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister, firom  among  the  parishioners ;  he  shall  then  be  presented  to  the 
consistory,  who,  having  subjected  him  to  an  examination  and  found  him 
sufficiently  qualified,  will  confirm  his  appointment"  "Nobody  shall  be 
nominated  or  appointed  against  the  minister's  will,  considering  that  they 
are  to  live  together  and  to  help  each  other,  also  considering  that  a  min- 
ister has  authority  over  his  sacristan."  About  the  duties  of  the  sacristan 
the  church  regulations  state :  "  He  shall  be  obliged  to  assist  the  minister 

*  Barnaid*!  Jooroal,  toI.  ir.  p«fe  439-440. 
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in  all  official  duties;  he  shall,  moreover,  diligently  and  comprehensively 
teach  the  children  the  catechism  and  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Luther,  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  during  the  week  on  a  stated  day ;  and  he  shall, 
having  read  and  recited  the  articles  of  the  catechism,  hear  the  children 
recite  the  same,  and  institute  an  examination/*  In  addition  to  the  duty 
of  catechizing,  '*  the  custodes  or  village  sacristans  shall  keep  regularly 
school,  in  which  they  shall  teach  the  children  reading,  writing,  and  those 
hymns  that  are  sung  in  church/'  *^  The  sacristans  are  forbidden  to  prac- 
tice law,  or  to  take  boarders  into  their  houses,  or  to  sell  ardent  liquors. 
In  return,  the  parishioners  are  forbidden  to  beset  the  sacristan  on 
the  day  when  he  receives  his  annual  donation,  (Leihkan/^)  compiling 
him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  money  in  treating  them  to  drinks ; 
this  unchristian  extortion  should  be  discontinued.''  "  Only  when  elected 
for  the  first  time,  may  the  sacristan  spend  some  groschen  (not  more  than 
six)  to  treat  his  parishioners  to  drinks."  The  article  of  the  church  regu- 
lations referring  to  private  occupations  of- the  sacristans,  is  very  singular: 
'*  The  sacristans  having  mostly  but  a  small  income,  and  the  churches  and 
parishes  being  mostly  too  poor  to  maintain  an  idler  in  such  office ;  there- 
fore, the  village  sacristans,  who  know  any  trade,  shall  have  permission 
to  practice  it  at  home  and  at  hours  not  employed  at  school,  to  gain  what 
is  necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  but  they  are  forbidden  to  work  ia 
mansions,  or  to  offer  their  work  for  sale,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  masters 
of  such  trade.*'  It  is  clear,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  sacristans 
were  in  a  very  sad  condition,  and  that  a  regular  common-school  system 
could  not  well  exist  The  principal  duties  of  the  sacristans  were  those 
of  servants  of  the  church  and  of  the  minister,  and  their  occupation  as 
teachers  was  quite  secondary.  The  school  did  not  aim  to  develop 
the  human  faculties  naturally  and  harmoniously,  but  was  a  mere 
church-institute,  maintained  in  the  service  of  a  certain  denomination,  and 
designed  to  assist  in  tlie  propagation  of  the  Evangelical  worship.  All  this 
broke  down  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War!  Ministers  and  teachers  fled 
from  the  ruins  of  parsonages  and  school-houses,  deserted  their  trusts, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  soldier's  life,  did  the  meanest 
work  as  day-laborers,  or  sought  their  daily  bread,  like  the  schoolmaster 
of  Mechterstadt,  by  begging  near  the  gates. 

Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  (1640  to  1675)  has  the  merit  of  having  rescued 
the  common  schools  of  Qotha  from  utter  destruction,  during  the  fearful 
time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  of  having  planted  a  new,  vigorous, 
and  religious  life  on  the  ruins  of  the  past  He,  the  pedagogue  among  the 
princes  and  the  prince  of  the  pedagogues,  is  the  father  of  our  present 
common  schools.  We  can  not  enumerate  all  ho  did  toward  the 
reestablisbment  and  advancement  of  the  common-school  system  in  Gotha. 
A  few  facts  must  suffice.  Immediately  after  his  solemn  entry  into  Gotha, 
(October  24th,  1640,)  duke  Ernest  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  all 
his  subjects,  clerical  and  lay,  by  which  he  made  known  that  he  would 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  church  and  country  at  the 
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earliest  daj  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  wants  and  the  deficiencies, 
and  thus  to  learn  by  what  laws  and  institutions  he  might  assist  his  sub- 
jects. The  school- visitation  was  ordered  by  decree  of  October  18th, 
1611,  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  the  ministers,  the  servants  of 
schools,  and  the  ciders  of  the  parishes  should  be  examined  about  ^*  cer- 
tain points  in  question/*  It  was  by  these  means  and  by  personal  in- 
spection, that  the  duke  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  sad  igno- 
rance and  the  fearful  degeneracy  of  the  people,  but  also  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  with  which  the  evil  might  be  healed.  To  check 
the  progress  of  ruin,  he  invited  an  educator  into  the  country,  who  had 
all  the  qualities  required  to  do  the  great  work  of  school  reform  which  the 
duke  intended.  This  man  was  Andrew  Reyher,  rector  in  Schleusingen, 
(born  May  4th,  1601,  in  Ileinrichs,  near  Suhl.)  Reyher  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  greatest  pedagogues  of  that  time, 
viz.,*Ratich  and  Comcuius,  and  was,  as  a  teacher,  himself  a  represent- 
ative of  his  age.  The  first  thing  the  duke  desired  him  to  do  was  to  draw 
up  a  methodus  docendi  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  useful  for  the  whole  country. 
Reyher,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  nothing  but  *^  didacticae,** 
— as  he  declared  in  his  letter  to  the  consistory  of  the  duchy — went  vig- 
orously to  work  at  once.  The  duke  faithfully  assisted.  Reyher  relates: 
'*  Ilis  Grace  oflen  caused  me  repeatedly  to  alter  what  I  had  written,  until 
I  had  at  last  satisfied  him.**  The  result  of  these  combined  labors  wag 
received  in  Germany  partly  with  derision,  partly  with  astonishment  and 
enthusiasm.  It  bears  the  title :  '^  School-method^  or  special  and  par- 
ticular report,  stating  how,  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  the  boys 
and.  girls  of  villages,  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
population  of  towns,  of  this  principality  of  Gotha  can  and  shall  be 
plainly  and  successfully  taught  Written  by  the  order  of  his  Grace  the 
Prince,  and  printed  in  Gotha  by  Peter  Schmieden  in  the  year  1642.**  This 
manual  of  school  method,  republished  with  alteratjpns  in  1648,  1653, 
1662,  1072,  and  1685,  contained  minute  regulations  about  every  thing 
that  concerned  schools  and  teachers,  school  superintendence  and  govern- 
ment, parents  and  children.  The  manual  consists  of  thirteen  chapters. 
Chapter  I^  treati  of  the  nature  of  the  echooU  in  general ;  of  the  obligation 
of  the  children  to  attend  school,  (there  was  at  that  time  no  legal  obliga- 
tion ;)  of  their  admission  when  they  had  completed  their  fifth  year ;  of 
attendance  at  school  in  Winter  and  Summer ;  of  vacations ;  of  the  means 
to  obtain  the  school-books ;  of  a  didactic  and  methodical  instruction  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  here  with  the  remark  that  the 
teacher  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  poor  and  backward  chil- 
dren who  do  not  get  on  very  well  in  their  studies,  and  further  that  the 
teacher  himself  should,  in  pronouncing  words,  very  carefully  discriminate 
between  different  letters  which  are  vulgarly  sounded  alike.  Chapter  11^ 
treats  of  the  instruction  in  the  lowest  class.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  beginners  should  learn  Bible  verses,  the  Lord*s  prayer,  the  arti- 
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cles  of  faith,  the  ten  commandments,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ratich  of  Kdlhen,  with  which  the  duke  was  familiar,  Ratich  having  been 
instructor  to  the  duke*s  mother.  The  manual  expects  of  this  class  that 
the  children  should  advance  from  spelling  to  reading  \n  less  than  one 
year.  Chapter  III^  treat*  of  the  imtruetion  in  the  intermediate  ela$s. 
Here,  too,  we  find  extravagant  demands  made  upon  the  children  in  the  les- 
sons in  religion,  Luther's  catechism  to  be  committed  to  memory,  so  also  a 
number  of  psalms,  prayers  in  rhymes,  Ac. ;  then  follow  instructions 
about  reading  lessons.  Penmanship  is  to  be  commenced  and  practiced  ; 
the  teacher  shall  correct  what  is  written,  and  pay  particular  attention  to 
orthography.  In  arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction  shall  be  taught, 
and  the  multiplication  table  practiced.  Hymns  are  to  be  learned  in  the 
sifiging  lessons.  At  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  reading  lessons  in  this 
class  are  again  emphasized.  Chapter  IV,  treats  of  the  instrvction  in  the 
upper  clan.  The  subjects  of  study  are :  Religion,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Ac  Then  follow  special  instructions  for  composition,  and 
themes  for  composition  are  recommended  :  such  as  points  of  doctrine,  the 
art  of  dying,  certain  prayers,  and  the  secular  sciences,  e,  ^.,  family  life, 
laws  of  the  country,  politics,  regulations  for  marriage,  baptism,  burial,  and 
dress;  prohibition  of  hard  drinking.  In  regard  to  orthography,  the 
methodus  states :  **  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  a  word,  either  the  minister  or  the  reading  book,  or  particularly 
the  Bible,  will  decide  the  point  in  doubt**  Chapter  F,  treats  of  the  /ea* 
sons  in  sehool-hours.  For  every  school-hour  a  lesson  is  prescribed. 
Thus :  Monday  morning,  first  hour,  catechism,  then  recitation  of  hymns, 
then  examination  about  Sunday's  sermon,  &c.  Chapter  F/,  treats  of  the 
method  to  teach  the  catechism  understandingly.  The  author  takes  the 
same  view  that  Luther  first  advanced  in  the  preface  to  his  smaller  cate- 
chism, viz.,  the  children  should  thoroughly  learn  the  catechism  by  heart, 
every  word ;  later, '(in  the  upper  class,)  that  shall  be  explained  which  has 
been  firmly  fixed  upon  the  memory.  The  minister  is  expected  to  assist 
the  teacher  once  every  week,  and  to  give  an  explanation  of  parts  of  the 
catechism  in  presence  of  the  teacher.  Chapter  Vll^  treats  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sermon  is  to  he  remembered  and  examined.  The  children 
shall  assemble  in  the  school-room  at  the  first  bell  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  proceed,  two  abreast,  with  the  preceptor,  to  church  on  the  second 
bell.  There  they  shall  pray,  and  write  down  the  sermon,  paying  atten- 
tion' to  (a,)  the  prefatory  remarks;  (ft,)  text  and  division;  (e,)  treatment 
of  each  point;  (J,)  the  blessed  application.  Chapter  VIII^  treats  of  naU 
ural  and  other  useful  sciences^  and  hote  to  teach  them.  This  chapter,  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  method,  and  remarkably 
similar  to  the  views  of  Amos  Comenius,  decides  that  this  branch  of 
instruction  shall  begin  when  the  children  have  done  their  other  lessons. 
Natural  science  should  first  be  spoken  of^  and  mensuration  and  surveying 
shall  only  be  taught  to  boys,    (o^)  Natural  science :  the  teacher  shall 
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explain  the  length  of  an  hour  by  an  hourgkss  or  sundial ;  explain  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  rising  and  setting  of  sun  and  moon. 
Speaking  of  shooting  stars  and  ignis  fatuus,  the  teacher  shall  mention 
tlie  flying  fire,  called  dragon,  condemn  all  superstitions,  and  teach  '*  that 
it  is  not  always  the  Evil  One  who  plays  with  natural  objects,  but  that 
God  also  docs  so  sometimes. ^^  When  explaining  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  preceptor  shall  fire  a  gun,  and  demonstrate  that  the  flash  is  seen  first 
and  the  report  heard  later.  Tn  geography,  he  shall  show  the  points  of 
the  compass  by  stating  that  the  altar  of  the  church  is  always  in  the  East, 
that  hence,  when  looking  at  it.  West  will  be  found  in  the  rear,  South  on 
the  right,  North  on  the  left  of  the  observer.  Having  comprehended  this, 
the  children  should  observe  the  wind,  and  say  from  what  point  it  blows. 
The  principal  phenomena  of  earthquakes  arc  to  be  explained.  But  the 
children  should  become  roost  intimately  acquainted  with  herbs,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  the  preceptor  should  therefore  use  all  his  influence  to 
induce  neighbors  to  grow  such  plants  in  their  gardens,  and  also  to  obtain 
dried  and  stretched  plants  to  show  them  to  the  children,  calling  their 
attention  particularly  to  wood,  willow,  elder,  &c.  In  Zoology  the  chil- 
dren should  learn  to  see  in  what  one  animal  differs  from  another,  e.  ^.,  a 
frog  from  a  toad,  and  the  preceptor  should  take  the  children  to  a  place 
where  a  pig  or  any  other  animal  is  killed,  point  out  and  give  the  proper 
names  to  the  several  parts,  and  remark  that  the  bodies  of  animals  agree 
in  many  parts  with  tliat  of  man.  (6,)  In  the  chapter  on  things  eeeUsi" 
astie  and  secular^  the  preceptor  shall  instruct  the  children  about  Thu- 
ringia ;  the  difference  between  villages  and  towns ;  what  may  be  seen  in 
either,  as  ditches,  water-mills,  ramparts,  hospitals,  Ac  And  then  (160 
years  before  Pestalozzi)  we  find  here  the  principle :  '*  Every  thing  that 
can  be  shown  to  children  should  be  shown. *^  The  preceptor  shall  also 
give  information  about  government,  courts  of  justice,  laws,  taxes,  &c.,  of 
merchants  and  pedlars,  and  make  it  understood  what  a  blessing  good 
schools  are.  Lastly,  the  preceptor  shall  imprint  on  the  children's  minds 
a  number  of  good  domestic  rules.  («,)  Among  the  other  sciences,  the 
manual  first  mentions  survey ing.  The  teacher  should  not  only  give  the 
name  of  the  measure  and  of  the  carpenter*s  rule,  but  show  them.  If 
any  thing  is  taught  that  can  be  drawn,  like  angles,  cireles,  Ac,  the 
teacher  should  first  draw  it  on  the  tablet  (blackboard,)  and  then  cause 
the  children  to  imitate  it  The  measuring  line,  the  plummet,  the  square, 
the  scale  of  reduction,  &c.,  are  to  be  explained.  When  speaking  of  cir- 
cles, it  should  be  shown  that  a  string  stretched  round  the  crown  of  a  hat 
is  a  little  more  than  three  times  its  diameter.  The  children  should 
then  be  taught  to  measure  and  compute  figures,  being  taken  into  gardens 
and  public  places  for  the  purpose.  The  same  should  be  done  with  ref- 
erence to  casks  and  other  hollow  measures.  To  render  the  instruction 
in  natural  philosophy  effective,  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be  kept  in 
every  superintendent's  office,  a  balance  with  weights,  a  lever,  a  number 
of  blocks  with  rollers  and  ropes,  Ac.,  with  which  the  preceptor  should 
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experiment.  Chapter  IX^  speaJes  of  Christian  discipline  and  godUnem, 
The  necessity  of  a  good  school-discipline  is  pointed  out,  and  especially 
the  Talue  of  good  example  shown.  In  regard  to  punishments,  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  preceptor  should  not  inflict  punishment  when  angry  ;  he 
should  punish  with  temperance,  and  in  mixed  schools  without  offense  to 
the  other  sex.  Chapter  X,  treats  of  the  duties  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  moral  conduct  of  the  children  should  engage  the  greatest 
attention ;  they  should  regularly  attend  school,  say  devoutly  their 
prayers  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  sit  straight  in  school,  never 
walk  negligently  and  stoopingly;  they  must  not  eat,  whisper,  laugh, 
play,  or  prompt ;  must,  when  answering,  speak  distinctly,  loud  and  not 
too  fast ;  they  must  be  always  tidy,  keep  quiet  at  school,  politely  bow  in 
the  street  to  all  ecclesiastic  and  secular  dignitaries ;  when  at  play,  not 
quArrcl  or  use  bad  language ;  they  must  honor  their  parents,  not  steal, 
not  lie,  not  throw  stones,  not  bathe  cold,  &c.  Chapter  XFj  treats  of  the 
preceptor's  and  assistant's  duties.  He  who  teaches  children  should  re- 
member that  to  neglect  a  pupil  is  to  commit  a  flagrant  sin.  He  should 
treat  the  children  kindly,  and  show  a  hearty  interest  in  them.  All  abu- 
sive language  is  prohibited,  and  such  words  as  scamp,  thief,  deviKs  child, 
cur,  &c.,  must  not  be  used.  Punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  in  this  way  : 
the  child  is  to  be  reprimanded  and  threatened,  if  the  oflense  be  not  great ; 
if  this  should  not  produce  the  desired  efiect,  punishment  should  follow,  not 
however  with  sticks,  books,  keys,  or  flsts ;  nor  is  the  delinquent  to  be 
pulled  by  the  hair,  nor  pushed,  nor  kicked  ;  but  the  rod  is  to  be  used, 
more  or  less  severely,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  offense  should 
be  too  severe,  the  minister's  decision  should  be  requested.  The  pre- 
ceptors are  desired  faithfully  to  use  their  gifls,  bestowed  on  them  by  Qod  ; 
diligently  to  read  the  manual  and  to  act  accordingly ;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  sermon,  and  to  live  according  to  its  precepts.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  school  very  punctually,  to  keep  careful  account  of  the 
absentees,  to  lead  a  godly,  quiet,  retired  life,  to  keep  good  fellowship  with 
his  colleagues,  and  to  show  due  respect  and  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
Tiz.,  the  superintendent,  the  assistant,  the  minister,  and  the  other  in- 
spectors. Chapter  XII,  treats  of  the  duties  of  parents  and  guardians. 
Parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  regularly  and  punctually  to 
school,  and  make  them  act  as  good  children  should.  According  to  the 
manual,  a  flne  is  to  be  levied  of  one  groschen  for  every  hour's  absence, 
for  the  flrst  offense ;  two  groschen  for  the  second  offense,  and  so  on  to 
six  groschen  for  each  hour's  absence.  The  money  thus  collected  by  fines 
shall  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  school-books,  &c.,  for  indigent 
children.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
parents,  to  keep  good  discipline  at  home.  Chapter  XIII,  treats  of  the 
annual  examination.  There  shall  be  held  an  examination  every  year,  a 
week  before  harvest,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  exhibit  minute 
tables,  showing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  proficiency  and  absences  of 
each  child  ;  they  shall  also  show  how  far  the  children  have  advanced  in 
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the  catechism,  articles  of  faith,  proverbs,  psalms,  reading,  writing,  sing- 
ing, arithmetic,  &c  ;  thej  shall,  lastly,  show  whether  there  has  been  any 
deficiency  of  books,  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  superintendents  or  as- 
sistants are  instructed  to  have  the  last  yearns  tables  with  them,  to  collate 
them  with  those  of  the  present  year,  and  thus  arrire,  independently,  at 
a  result  about  the  progress  of  the  children.  &very  child  is  required  to 
write  a  copy,  do  a  sum,  and  read  in  the  examination,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  report,  as  exhibited  in  the  tables  of  the  schoolmaster,  corres- 
ponds with  the  fact  The  examination  closed,  the  examiners  shall  pro- 
nounce the  ''translocation,"  and  give  a  vacation  to  the  school. 

These  arc  the  contents  of  the  school-manual,  (methadus^)  the  grandest 
work  of  the  many  grand  creations  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  and  that  in  a  time 
when  life  and  property  were  trodden  into  the  dust,  and  when  licentious 
mobs  stubbornly  resisted  the  establishment  of  schools — ^a  work  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  edifice  in  Germany,  because 
A.  H.  Frankc,  (whose  father  was  counselor  to  the  duke,)  carried  into 
effect  subsequently  the  principles  of  the  school-methodus  in  Halle,  and 
rendered  it  thus  available  for  all  schools.  The  new  regulations  were  re- 
ceived with  laughter  and  derision  in  the  principality  of  Qotha  itself;  yet 
the  duke  was  not  disconcerted.  He  first  obtained  better  teachers,  built 
twenty  new  school-houses  as  models,  established  a  new  school-inspection, 
and  charged  rector  Reyher  to  get  the  necessary  school-books  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  "  The  German  Hornhooh  and  Speller  for  children  of  the 
principality  of  Gotha'*^  was  published,  1641;  "T'Ayj  German  Readjer^^ 
1642 ;  and  both  were  given  gratis  to  each  child,  an  instruction  which  is 
still  in  force.  Reyher  published  later  the  *^  Arithm^tiea,^^  and  (1656) 
the  *^  Short  Instruction^^  in  natural  objects,  in  some  useful  sciences,  in 
ecclesiastic  and  secular  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  some  domestic 
prescripts;"  and  in  1655  he  published  some  patterns  of  catechising  on 
penitence,  the  virtues  and  vices  spoken  of  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
on  the  value  of  the  holy  communion,  &c.  When  it  was  reported  to  the 
duke  that  some  teachers  did  not  study  satisfactorily  for  their  self- 
improvement,  he  issued  an  order  that  they  should  study  arithmetic  and 
writing  more  earnestly,  either  by  themselves  or  with  their  pastors,  or  the 
inspectors  of  schools.  To  improve  the  domestic  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  "short  instruction"  was  published,  1664,  "on  the  behavior,  Ac, 
of  children,"  when  going  to  school,  at  dinner,  at  home,  in  church,  at 
play,  at  supper,  when  going  to  bed,  when  in  company  of  strangers, 
on  rising  early,  &c.  This  instruction  was  not  only  posted  in  every 
village,  but  the  duke  decreed.  May  1,  1654,  that  it  should  be  read 
in  every  school  on  examination  day,  in  presence  of  the  mayor,  citizens, 
and  elders  of  every  township.  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  inner  improve- 
ment of  schools  that  the  duke  labored  so  honestly  and  faithfully ;  it  is 
also  astonishing  how  much  he  did  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  teachers,  by  raising  their  salaries  and  their  ofiScial  position.  Some 
facts  may  find  a  place  here.    There  existed  till  1646,  in  the  duchy  of 
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Gotha,  the  unreasonable  custom,  degrading  to  the  teacher,  by  which  he, 
like  the  cowherd  and  night-watchman,  was  compelled  to  renew  every  year 
the  petition  to  be  continued  in  his  office  and  to  receive  again  a  few 
groschen  as  an  earnest  (Leihkav/.)  The  duke  put  a  stop  to  this  practice 
by  the  decree  of  August  7th,  1646,  and  ordered  that  the  schoolmasters 
should  be  appointed  once  for  all  by  the  proper  authority.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  caring  for  the  teacher*s  widow  and  orphans  until  he,  in  1645, 
visiting  a  school  in  the  bailiwic  of  Reinhardsbrunn,  and  finding  the 
teacher  sick  in  bed,  and  yet  faithfully  and  diligently  instructing  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  standing  around  him,  resolved  to  institute  a  fund  for 
invalid  teachers,  and  in  case  of  death,  their  widows.  And  how  much 
did  the  pious  prince  do  for  the  increase  of  the  teachers*  salaries!  First, 
he  set  aside,  from  his  private  property,  a  capital  of  27,000  m.  fl.,  at  J 
thalcrs  PniMsian,)  partly  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  partly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  spelling-books  and  readers  for  the  children.  Then,  in  1650,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  estates  of  the  principality  to  vote  three  levies  of  taxes, 
in  tlu'ee  succeeding  years,  amounting  in  all  to  80,750  m.  fl.,  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  ministers'  and  teachers'  salaries;  in  1660,  when  Ucnncberg 
was  annexed,  he  again  devoted  20,000  m.  fl.,  and  subsequently  increased 
this  foundation  for  other  charitable  purposes  (orphans,  poor,  church  and 
school  inspections)  to  142,021  m.  fl.,  9  groschen,  at  that  tim:  an  enor- 
mous sum.  He  gave,  moreover,  from  his  private  purse,  additional 
pay  to  those  teachers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  fidelity  and 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  This  amounted  to  1,657  fl. 
in  1666.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  duke  recite  with  great  satisfaction 
toWeller,  minister  of  state  at  Dresden,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1653,  that 
every  schoolmaster's  salary  in  his  country  amounted  at  least  to  50  fl.  in 
coin,  (equal  to  200  thalers  Prussian  money  at  present,)  and  besides  a 
house,  two  rations  of  bread  grain,  kitchen  vegetables,  wood,  &c.  This 
was,  in  fact,  a  respectable  salary  at  a  time  when  a  bushel  of  rye  flour  cost 
1  ro.  fl.,  a  bushel  of  barley  15  groschen,  a  bushel  of  oats  9  gr.,  a  cord 
of  wood,  li  thalers,  20  eggs  5  gr.,  a  yard  of  linen  (J  wide)  2  gr.,  8 
pfennigs.  The  duke,  *^  mindful  of  his  Christian  duty  and  the  heavy 
responsibility  before  God's  throne  of  judgment,"  considered  the  increase 
of  salary  necessary.  These  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  teach- 
ers receive,  however,  tlieir  true  lustre  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
duke  was  not  induced  to  take  these  steps  by  personal  vanity,  but  by  true 
devotion  to  God  and  true  love  of  his  people,  and  secondly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  duke  proved  how  well  he  appreciated  the  hard  labor 
of  faithful  schoolmasters,  **  who,  in  their  schools,  lay  the  first  foundation 
of  true  Christianity,  performing  thus  the  most  important  and  most  dif- 
ficult task ;  wherefore  they  should  receive  a  sufficient  compensation." 
As  for  himself,  he  had  few  wants ;  he  spent  his  income  for  others.*    *^  A 

•  Dr.  A.  Deck  relataa.  in  hii  Lilb  of  EruMt  Uie  Pimit,  (lV«inmr.  BOhliin,)  th*  ToUowinr  eharac- 
terittie  traita.  illustretinf  the  4tiike*s  eoofiomj:  Tk*  doke  wrote  to  bailiflTHackvpan,  in  Z«llii, 
(iviii{  order  that  be  should  tend  a  mileh-cow  to  Beiuhanbbrunn  aa  a  birth-day  present  to  bit 
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prince,^  he  used  to  say,  **  must  not  only  consider  that  Ae  is  a  man,  but 
that  his  tuhjecU  too  are  men.**  Knowing  all  thifl,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  people  in  all  Qermany  said  :  **  The  duke*s  peasants  are 
more  wide  awake  than  citizens  and  noblemen  elsewhere.'*  The  pious 
duke,  who,  during  his  life,  had  not  only  been  a  praying-Ernest  (Earnest) 
but  also  a,  working-Ernest,  (Earnest,)  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1675. 
On  his  death-bed  even,  ho  admonished  the  officers  of  the  State  to  keep  up 
good  order  and  propriety  in  church  and  school  His  body  has  moldered  in 
the  tomb  of  Margaret  church,  but  the  memory  of  this  just  man  remains 
a  blessing ! 

After  Ernest^s  death,  the  land  was  divided  into  seven  portions,  and  Fred- 
eric I,  the  late  duke*s  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Gotha-Al ten- 
burg.  He  governed  from  1675  to  1691,  and  showed  the  deepest  reverence 
for  his  father's  admirable  institutions ;  yet  he  did  not  realize  the  expect- 
ations which  the  people  had  formed  of  the  pious  duke*8  son  and  successor. 
He  liad  the  best  will  to  further  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  but 
he  was  deficient  in  insight,  energy,  and  money.  There  were  three  causes 
of  the  deficiency  in  money.  Firstly,  Frederic  was  but  duke  of  Gotha- 
Altunburg,  and  had  therefore  only  two-sevenths  of  his  father's  income. 
Secondly,  he  was  wanting  in  the  virtue  of  economy ;  he  spent  too  much 
for  his  court,  which  he  had  established  after  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  revenues  on  the  chase,  the  theatre, 
fireworks,  splendid  dresses,  expensive  dishes,  &c  But,  thirdly,  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  revenue  was  swallowed  up  by  an  army,  which  ha 
raised  to  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four  of  in&ntry ;  an  armed  force 
80  extravagant  that  the  German  emperor,  in  1691,  grew  suspicious  of  the 
duke's  hostile  intentions  toward  him.  Thus  did  the  little  country  of 
Gotha  prove,  what  has  later  been  confirmed  by  other  and  larger  States, 
that  schools  never  flourish  where  the  military  is  too  much  favored.  The 
common  schools  visibly  deteriorated  in  Gotha,  and  alchemy,  to  which 
the  duke  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  confidence,  proved  to 
be  incapable  of  procuring  the  means  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
schools.  Nor  was  the  son  of  Frederic  I,  duke  Frederic  II,  (from  1 693  to 
1 732,)  able  to  stop  the  decline  of  the  common  schools.  He  imitated,  as 
his  father  had  done,  the  expensive  court  of  Versailles,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  assembly,  increased  the  annual  expenses 
for  the  army  to  165,124  thalers,  at  that  time  an  enormous  sum. 
The  bad  results  of  such  extravagance  could  not  be  neutralized,  either  by 
a  supplement  to  the  school-methodus,  published  in  1698,  or  by  the  other 
decrees  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  e.  g.y  1701,  directing  school 
statistics  to  be  carefully  kept;   1720,  his  grandfather's  school-laws  to 

duehMt,  but  that  its  priee  should  not  be  hifhor  than  flre  llorint.  OnM,  when  pMiinf  a  nifht  ia 
one  of  his  eaitlet,  he  eztinfuithed  two  of  the  four  candles  plneed  in  his  ehamber,  and,  obsenriof 
that  the  bailiff  uied  two  candles  fur  himself,  he  extinfuished  one  of  them  too,  nyinf  that  theee 
were  but  sorry  times.  Luxury,  he  used  to  say,  is  an  insatiable  glutton  ;  expensive  festivities,  IIm 
chase,  thealrae.  baltelf,  fireworks,  Itc,  are  apt  to  be  oppfMsive  to  Um  lubjeeti  of  a  ptinca. 
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be  read  once  every  year  in  school;  1726,  the  children  to  be  taught  to 
understand  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  kc.  Even 
the  ten  seminaria  scholaatica^  founded  by  him  in  Friemar,  Eschcnbergen, 
Ichtershausen,  Wolfis,  Leina,  Tambach,  Sattelstedt,  Erfa  or  Friedrichs- 
werth,  AVangenheiin,  and  Kranigfdd,  were  very  soon  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  money. 

During  the  reign  of  duke  Frederic  HI,  (1732  to  1772,)  the  storm  of  the 
Seven   Years*  War  desolated  the  country,  and   it  relapsed  from   the 
condition  of  having  no  debt,  as  was  the  case  at  the  death  of  duke 
Ernest,   into  that  of  being  overwhelmed  with  debt     The  schools  did 
not  improve,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  misery  and  wretchedness  prevailed 
every  where.     Duke  Ernest^s  school-manual  existed  still  de  jure,  but 
the  common  schools  had  received   no   encouragement     Their  contin- 
uance was  all  that  had  been  cared  for ;  their  gradual  improvement  had 
been  neglected.     Thus  it  resulted  that  the  teacher  held    the   school- 
method  no  longer  in  proper  estimation,  as  it  had  become  altogether 
a  forgotten  document,   interesting  only  to  the  antiquary.     IIow  fearful 
the  demoralization  must  have  been,  can   be  learned  from  the  decrees 
issued  by  Frederic  III.     Thus  we  read  in  the  circular  of  the  consistoiy^ 
(Sept  11th,  1741 :)  "We  have,  with  great  displeasure,  perceived  that  a 
great  many  persons  make  teaching  their  profession  without  sufficient 
cultivation  of  their  faculties.     Many  of  the  teachers  have  employed  inca- 
pable masters  to  teach  them  a  little  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  which 
IS  not  an  important  requisite,  but  they  are  unable  to  awaken  in  the  chil- 
dren's heads  a  true  understanding  of  the  catechism,  unable  to  jot  down     \ 
the  sermon,  to  hear  the   children  recite,  much   more   unable   to   give      \ 
instruction  about  any  thing  in  nature.     They  know  little  of  penmanship 
and  arithmetic,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  twenty  apply  for  ono 
vacancy  in  a  school,  because,  as  they  say,  they   have  learned   noth-      ' 
ing  else  by  which  to  make  a  living.     They  do  so  from  love  of  a  com- 
fortable life,  and  from  fear  of  the  plough  ;  but  this  must  and  shall  bo 
stopped,  and  our  most  gracious  duke  has  therefore  pleased  to  decree    i 
that  you  (superintendents)  are  required  to  select  teachers  from  young    ; 
men  of  ability,  who  will  devote  themselves  for  life  and  with  enthusiasm   I 
to  this  work,  and  .to  reject  bungling  boys,"  &c.     Eow  little  such  decree*  Jr 
effected,  and  how  little  power  the  consistory  possessed  to  give  force  to 
such  decrees,  is  shown  by  the   number  of  monitory  decrees  of  Oct  11, 
1746;  July  7,  1750;  Oct  2,  1750;  April  16,  1760.     The  chairs  of  the 
teachers  remained  occupied  by  the  poorest  pupils  of  a  gymnasium,  dis- 
charged corporals,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  and,  above  all,  by  servants  of 
the  household  of  a  count,  (patron  of  a  school,)  who  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  the  family.    They  brought  the  once  celebrated   Gotha 
schools  into  discredit  .  ^   J 

These  abuses  were  checked  with  a  vigorous  hand  by  duke  Ernest  IT, 
of  Gotha- Altenburg  (1772  to  1804.)  It  was  "Ernest  the  Wise,"  son  of 
Frederic  III,  who  called,  in  1783,  Christian  Gotthilf  Salzraann,  teacher 
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of  religion  at  the  Philantropin  in  Dessau,  to  Gotha,  and  assisted  him 
most  liberally  in  the  establishment  of  the  educational  institute  atSchncp- 
fenthal  in  1784,  partly  by  a  donation  of  4,000  thalers,  partly  by  the  loan 
of  5,000  thalers  without  interest,  and  partly  by  other  privileges  and 
grants.  It  was  Ernest  II,  the  great  contemporary  of  Joseph  II,  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Goethe  and  Herder,  who  founded,  in  1780,  the  seminary 
for  teachers  in  Gotha,  and  appointed  John  Ernest  Christian  Ilaun,  min« 
ister  to  the  orphan  asylum,  to  be  its  senior  teacher  and  ^*  master  of 

method." It^.^:as.  Ernest  II,  the  savant  among  contemporary  princes, 

who  raised  the  Gotha  schools  again  to  eminence,  and  made  them,  for  the 
second  time,  patterns  for  all  countriea  As  Ernest  the  Pious  had  em- 
ployed  Reyher  for  the  execution  of  his  reformatory  plans,  so  Ernest  II 
employed  Haun.  The  latter  received  his  appointment  as  inspector  of 
the  country  schools  in  1783,  and  it  was  his  privilege  and  duty  to  subject 
all  schools,  except  the  town-schools,  to  a  vigorous  and  minute  inspection. 
Haun  discharged  this  mission,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  held  the 
position,  in  a  manner  which  does  credit  to  his  judgment  as  an  educator, 
and  to  his  character  as  a  man.  Of  a  nature  like  Elias,  inexorable  and 
unyielding,  Haun  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  corrupt  Gotha  schools, 
cleansing  them  thoroughly  from  the  chaff  of  incapable  teachers.  He  was 
not  only  a  terror  to  all  good-for-nothing  teachers,  but  he  performed  a 
more  meritorious  work,  viz.,  he  applied  his  practical  ability  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  new  generation  of  teachers,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  latest  improvements  into  the  common  schools.  Haun 
required  that  any  piece,  singled  out  for  declamation,  should  be  explained 
to  the  child  before  committing  it  to  memory  ;  he  desired  clear  under- 
standing in  place  of  senseless  memory-work,  and  practical  and  logical 
instruction  in  place  of  the  old  stupefying  method.  Ho  abolished  the 
tyrannical  school-discipline ;  he  forbade  teachers  to  put  irons  around  the 
boys^  nocks,  to  cover  them  with  mud,  or  to  make  them  kneel  on  peas. 
He  punished  those  teachers  severely  who  gave  holy  days  without  per- 
mission. The  old  servants  of  noblemen,  when  not  equal  to  the  new  work, 
were  su[)erseded.  In  a  short  time  the  inert  mass  became  animated  with 
life,  and  the  germs  of  a  new  and  better  period  began  to  develop  every 
where.  It  was  but  natural  that  Haun,  "the  wicked  innovator,"  made  many 
enemies  by  his  energetic  proceedings  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
worst  enemies  were  just  those  who  ought  to  have  assisted  him  most  vigor- 
ously, viz.,  the  clergy  of  the  country.  Their  opposition  assumed  a  shape 
which  we,  in  our  days,  can  scarcely  believe.*  What  the  clergy,  in  alliance 
with  the  worthless  among  the  schoolmasters,  could  not  effect,  was  tried 
by  the  feudal  lords  and  noble  school-patrons.  The  counts  and  knights, 
as  well  as  the  late  Hohenlohe  counselors,  protested  in  the  assembly 
against  any  tax  on  church-property,  to  be  applied  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  salary  of  the  land-school  inspector,  and  utterly  refused  to 
employ  those  teachers  who  had  been  educated  in  Haunts  seminary.    But 

*  Second  annual  Report  of  the  Gotha  Seminary  for  teachers,  p.  31,  aeq. 
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n  came  out  of  all  these  struggles  a  victor.  Thus  was  attained  what, 
nty  years  before,  would  have  been  considered  impossible,  viz. :  the 
ha  common  schools  were  reconstructed  from  their  very  foundation,  a 
superior  generation  of  teachers  was  educated,  and  sensible  methods  of 
teaching  were  introduced.  ^*The  common-school  methodus,  or  practical 
instruction  for  inspectors  and  teachers  of  every  kind  of  elementary 
schools,  also  for  private  teachers ;  illustrated  by  correct  tables  con- 
structed  by  J.  E.  Christian  Haun ;  published  (1801)  by  Geo.  Adam 
Keyser,  in  Erfurt,^*  contains,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  preface,  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Gotha  schools ;  and  ren- 
ders it  therefore  a  speaking  witness  of  the  spirit  of  that  time.  It  would 
lead  too  far  to  give  here  the  contents  of  Haunts  school  methodus,  but  this 
one  remark  may  be  allowed,  that  this  work,  tested  by  the  pedagogic  prin- 
ciples of  the  period  preceding  and  following,  shows  all  the  deficiencies 
and  merits  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  deism  and  philanthropinism  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  schools  which  were  taught  ac- 
cording to  Haun*a  methodus,  were  the  best  of  their  time.  The  book, 
in  spite  of  the  utilitarianism  it  displays,  gives  evidence  of  a  strictly  nioral 
spirit,  a  clear  comprehension,  a  strict  discrimination,  earnest  exertions, 
and,  above  all,  practical  applicability.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  indefatigable 
Haun  .should  have  fallen  so  soon  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  and  his  exertions ; 
he  died,  only  53  years  old,  March  22d,  1801.  But  it  is  much  more  to 
be  regretted  that  Haunts  untimely  death  should  have  been  followed  by 
a  long  pause  in  the  development  of  the  common  schools.  The  Gotha 
schools  shine  for  a  time,  after  duke  Emest^s  death,  in  the  reflected  light 
of  their  past  glory,  but  then  disappear  altogether  from  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  party  of  reaction  had  seized  upon  the  Gotha  public  schools 
after  the  death  of  Ernest  the  Pious ;  so  did  they  now,  after  the  death  of 
Ernest  II.  What  was  done  in  reference  to  schools  under  his  .successors, 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gothams  princes  and  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  Gotha  with  Coburg  in  1826,  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The 
successors  of  practical  Haun  labored  neither  in  the  seminary  nor  as 
inspectors  of  schools,  in  the  spirit  of  sound  pedagogic  science.  The  mis- 
take made  was  simply  this,  that  those  gentlemen  were  learned  ecclesi- 
ajstics,  but  certainly  not  practical  educators,  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  schools,  and  without  interest  in  their  successful  devel- 
opment Thus  it  will  be  understood  why  Ernest's  school-plan,  though 
still  the  law,  was  in  fact  neglected,  and  why  Haunts  school  methodus  was 
not  followed.  Nobody  caring  for  the  monthly  plans  of  lessons,  the 
public  schools  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  plan  at  all,  no  method  what- 
ever. Every  one  did  what  he  liked,  as  he  liked  it,  and  because  ho 
liked  it.  Voighfs  scientific  text-book,  which  had  been  used  in  the 
Gotha  schools,  was  discarded  by  the  consistory,  **  because  it  is  un- 
necessary to  teach  in  elementary  schools  the  German  language,  history, 
and  geography;  the  teaching  of  these  branches  make  men  neither  better, 
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nor  wiser,  nor  more  diligent,  nor  more  happy."  The  School-Reader, 
composed  bj  superintendent-general  LoefiQer,  was  discarded  with  the 
remark,  **  that  instruction  in  religion  by  proverbs  and  verses,  only,  was 
not  sufficient ;  that  the  articles  of  faith  were  {xassed  over,  and  that  morals 
were  not  taught  in  detail.*'  The  principle  of  object-teaching  was  ridi- 
culed ;  a  person  of  quality  saying  *^  that  exercises  in  comparing  and  dis- 
criminating visible  objects,  as  a  dwelling-house  and  a  church,  a  sheep 
and  a  goose,  &c,  were  laughed  at  by  the  parents ;  such  objects  could  be 
taken  one  for  the  other  by  a  lunatic,  only ;  that  there  were  invisible  ob- 
jects enough  to  exercise  the  understanding  of  children  by,  as  moral 
ideas,  the  difference  between  economy  and  stinginess,  of  mirth  and  wan- 
tonness, &c.''  The  post  of  an  inspector  of  country  schools  was  repealed 
in  1817.  The  teachers  were  henceforth  no  longer  specially  inspected  at 
their  ordinary  work ;  they  passed  again  under  the  general  control  of  j 
ecclesiastics,  who  took  the  school,  for  inspection,  into  their  churches.  / 
The  local  inspection  by  the  local  ministers  was  either  altogether  neg-  / 
lected,  or  very  rarely  and  superficially  performed.  Prussia  and  the 
neigMoring  states  of  Thuringia,  viz.,  Weimar,  Meiningen,  Budolstadt, 
sent  delegates  to  Pestalozzi,  in  order  to  study  his  system  of  teaching; 
with  a  view  of  engrailing  it  upon  their  own  systems.  Gotha  thought  it 
not  worth  her  while  to  notice  a  phenomenon,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  teaching.  The  most  reasonable 
requests  of  Mr.  Waita^  director  of  the  seminary,  were  refused.  It  will 
Scarcely  be  believed,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Gotha,  together  with  the  seminary  school,  were,  till  1846,  penned  up  in 
one  single,  small,  damp  hired  room  of  the  penitentiary,  and  that  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  dissolve  the  school  altogether,  ^*  in  order  that  the 
more  important  might  not  suffer  by  the  less  important"  A  somewhat 
more  decent  locality  was  at  last  found  in  1846;  a  Reader  for  common 
schools  was  published  in  1854,  but  a  plan  of  studies,  a  programme  for 
the  internal  work,  was  not  issued  before  1860.  In  brief^  the  consistory 
dissolved  in  1858,  and  committed  so  many  and  so  great  blunders,  was 
guilty  of  so  great  a  neglect  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  things  came  to  such  a  pass  in  Gotha.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  truthfulness  and  gratitude  distinctly  to  state,  that  the  author- 
ities in  Gotha  have  done  every  thing,  since  1848,  to  atone  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  that  particularly  the  State  ministry  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  differences  between  church  and  school 
from  widening  into  a  complete  rupture.  They  have  not  been  wanting  in 
good  will,  devotion,  and  sacrifice ;  yet  as  every  sin  is  revenged  on  earth, 
so  it  happens  in  this  case.  The  seeds  of  the  past  have  yielded  their 
fruit  The  controversy  grew  more  and  more  pointed,  the  wildly  surging 
waves  of  hostility  engulfed  the  well-meant  mediation  of  the  State  min- 
istry, and  buried  in  their  flood  the  whole  relation  that  had  hitherto 
existed  between  church  and  school.  The  organization  of  common  schools, 
published  in  1868,  gave  clear  expression  to  the  tendencies  of  the  spirit 
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of  our  time,  and  proclaimed  the  separation  of  school  and  church,  or 
rather  the  discontinuance  of  clerical  supervision  over  the  schools. 

B.    THS  PRBtBIfT  CONDITION  OF   ■CII00I.8. 

A  programme  of  instruction  regulates  the  inner  life  of  the  common 
schools,  the  organic  statute  regulates  their  other  relations.  Superintend- 
ent-general Dr.  Petersen  speaks  about  the  programme  in  the  assembly,  in 
18G3,  in  this  manner :  **A  so-called  table  of  lessons  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  (1810.)  prescribed  for  our  common  schools.  It  referred 
originally  only  to  recitations  from  memory,  but  was  gradually  applied  to 
other  subjects  of  instruction.  This  table  of  lessons,  used  in  our  schools 
for  a  long  time,  has  by  degrees  disappeared ;  nor  could  any  copies  be 
found  at  the  office  of  the  consistory.  The  public  schools  had,  moreover, 
in  their  general  development,  gone  much  farther  than  the  table  pre- 
scribed. The  government,  therefore,  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
composing  a  new  programme  in  agreement  with  the  demands  of  our 
time.  Many  preliminary  labors  had  to  be  gone  through  ;  the  local 
managers  held  meetings  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  teachers^  and  reported 
from  each  district ;  an  enormous  pile  of  documents  accumulated.  AVhen 
these  preliminary  labors  were,  after  some  years,  so  far  completed  as  to 
allow  a  general  survey,  the  results  of  these  accumulated  official  docu- 
ments and  of  the  experience  of  the  common  schools  in  Germany  in  gen- 
eral, had  to  be  w^orked  into  a  system.  Though  the  programme  has  thus 
been  constructed,  yet  the  government  did  not  consider  it  right  to  issue 
that  document  at  once  as  an  instruction.  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, to  which  there  were  called  three  of  our  most  able  teachers, 
Fitter,  Keher,  Burbach,  and  three  ministers,  Uilrter,  Anacker,  Bieber. 
The  committee  examined  section  after  section,  and' thus  a  programme 
was  composed  which  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  experience  in  our  own 
schools,  but  also  in  those  of  all  Germany."  The  programme,  of 
which  Liibin  says,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  science  of  teaching,  and  that  it  shows  none  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  Prussian  instructions,  is  noticeable  also  for 
this,  that  it  marks  down  *•  Diesterweg's  guide  to  education,  for  German 
teachers,"  in  the  "  catalogue  of  books  of  reference "  recommended  to 
teachers. 

The  programme  contains,  iii  six  chapters,  the  whole  mechanism  of 
public  schools :  Chapter  7,  treats  of  the  division  of  the  school  into 
classes,  and  prescribes  that  every  common  school,  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  by  one  teacher,  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz, : 
1st  class,  children  in  their  first  school-year ;  2d  class,  children  in  their 
second  and  third  year ;  8d  class,  children  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  year, 
and  4th  class,  children  in  their  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years.  Chap- 
ter II,  treats  of  the  number  of  recitations  and  their  order  during  the  day, 
of  the  time  of  beginning  the  school,  &c.  Chapter  III,  ti-eats  of  the  sub- 
jecte  of  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  vix. :  Religion,   German, 
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(reading  and  writing,)  arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  singing,  draw- 
ing. In  girls*  schools,  needle-work  is  obligatory  and  regulated  by  special 
instructions.  Chapter  /F,  contains  hints  about  the  plan  of  teaching  in 
"  divided  "  or  graded  schools.  Chapter  F,  contains  the  method  which 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  whole  programme.  Some  extracts  may 
profitably  find  a  place  here :  **  Teaching  attains  its  full  value  only  when 
it  promotes  education  and  nourishes  a  moral  religioussense  in  the  young. 
It  is  a  fundamental  law  that  the  school  shall  not  only  be  an  institution 
for  instruction,  but,  above  all,  an  institution  for  education.  The  teacher 
must,  by  his  personal  conduct,  always  maintain  a  moral  influence  over 
the  children  in  his  trust,  and  treat  the  subjects  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  educate  through  his  instruction.*'  **The  teachers  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  children  must  be  properly  educated  for 
practical  life  by  his  teaching.  Cramming  and  reciting  the  lessons  will 
therefore  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose  ;  the  teacher  should  rather  ear- 
nestly labor  to  produce  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  lesson,  to  assim- 
ilate it  with  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  continue  the  exercises  until  the 
child  is  prepared  to  make  independently  a  practical  application  of  it 
Care  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  faculties  of  the  children 
be  naturally  developed.  The  important  principle,  *'  to  instruct  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  child  understands  you  perfectly,**  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  general  law  only,  but  be  also  applied  to  every  special  case.  To  treat 
a  subject  so  as  to  make  it  the  absolute  property  of  the  child,  necessarily 
involves  a  certain  routine  and  technical  skill  in  teaching.  And  yet 
teaching  and  learning  must  not  bo  a  mere  mechanism ;  it  should  rather 
be  a  quickening  activity  of  the  mind,  the  mechanism  but  the  means, 
skillfully  applied,  to  attain  the  end.*'  **Thc  school  is  intended  to  educate 
for  work  in  general,  by  leading  children,  in  appropriating  and  applying 
the  subject  taught  to  them,  to  exercise  their  own  powers  vigorously  and 
freely,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  strictly.  Let  the  teacher  set 
an  example  by  performing  his  daily  round  of  duties  with  cheerful  devo- 
tion, conscientious  even  in  the  smallest  details,  that  the  children  may 
learn  to  devote  themselves  with  cheerful  devotion  and  great  carefulness 
to  their  labors  in  school.  This  exercise  in  doing  work  is  a  main  object 
of  school  teaching.  But  the  pleasure  in  and  love  of  work  in  school  must 
be  excited  by  that  instruction  which  renders  a  thorough  understanding 
and  practical  application  possible.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that  every  child,  even  the  smallest,  should  be  oc- 
cupied in  school  with  a  work  for  which  its  understanding  and  its  powers 
have  previously  been  prepared,  and,  secondly,  that  every  subject  of 
instruction,  as  soon  as  it  is  understood,  should  be  applied  to  independent 
exercises.  Such  work  is  intended  to  exercise  the  faculties  and  powers 
of  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  every  labor  in 
practical  life  with  cheerful  devotion,  an4  at  the  same  time  with  careful- 
ness and  ability.'*  "A  mechanical  method  should  be  particularly  avoided 
in  the  religious  instruction,  as  it  might  mislead  the  children  to  consider 
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religion  to  be  something  external.  The  memory  exercises  should,  there- 
fore, be  more  than  **  learning  by  rote  ;**  the  children  should  be  accus- 
tomed, from  the  veiy  beginning,  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  they  commit  to 
memory,  both  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  to  store  it 
up  for  application  in  life.**  *^  The  method  of  teaching  how  to  read  may- 
be left  to  the  option  of  each  teacher,  but  he  should  very  carefully  avoid 
making  it  a  purely  mechanical  exercise.  The  younger  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  required  to  employ  one  of  the  modem  methods.**  '*  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  accustomed  to  read  with  attention,  and  to  remember  what 
they  have  read.**  **  The  principal  laws  of  the  formation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences should  be  practiced,  in  connection  with  the  reading  exercise,  in  this 
manner,  that  the  children,  by  degrees,  learn  to  point  out  the  general  rules 
and  the  principal  laws  of  the  language.**  **  In  arithmetic,  mental  calcula- 
tions mainly  should  be  practiced ;  exercises  on  the  slate  should,  however, 
always  be  connected  with  them.**  To  instruct  the  children  in  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  products,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  collect,  with  the  children *s  assistance,  a  number  of  natural  objects. 
**  Completeness  and  systematic  order  are,  however,  not  necessary ;  it 
suffices  if  a  number  of  stones,  dried  plants,  seeds  and  similar  objects  are 
kept  cleanly  and  neatly  in  boxes,  and  used  according  to  need.  Fresh 
plants^  flowers  and  fruits  can  be  used  for  instruction  in  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Autumn.  During  Winter,  examine  objects  merely  as  to  their  shape 
and  their  boundaries  by  planes  and  lines;  take  for  that  purpose 
regular  solids,  such  as  cubes,  spheres,  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders, 
cones,  &c,  which  the  teacher  may  easily  construct  of  pasteboard. 
Let  not  the  teacher  attend,  in  the  beginning,  to  so-called  systematic  di- 
visions and  classifications,  nor  let  him  be  contented  with  dry,  isolated 
notices,  but  let  him  give  animated  descriptions  of  nature.  The  system- 
atic classification  should  be  given  at  the  closing  chapter  of  the  whole 
instruction  in  the  highest  class.  Every  thing  that  has  connection  with 
agriculture  claims  particular  attention ;  horticulture  should,  if  possible,  be 
practically  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class.  Let  the  teacher 
bear  in  mind  that  in  imparting  to  the  children  the  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  products,  he  should  not  only  communicate  to  them  useful  inform- 
ation, but  also  awaken  and  nourish  in  them  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  in  nature  and  that  which  is  noble  and  good  in  history.**  The 
object  of  the  drawing  lesson  is  "  correct  measuring  by  the  eye,  skill  in 
using  the  ruler,  which  should  also  be  used  as  a  carpenter*s  rule,  and 
facility  in  sketching  simple  figures.**  **  The  culture  of  the  voice  should 
be  highly  valued.  Let  the  teacher  understand  that  singing  can  and  must 
be  one  of  the  principal  levers  of  education  ;  that  its  influence  is  great 
and  lasting.*'  ••  In  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  children's  in- 
tellects, the  most  earnest  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  bodily  welfare. 
The  school  can  and  must  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  afler  life,  by 
producing  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  good  manners.  The  carriage 
of  the  body  should  always  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher;  he 
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must  keep  his  school  also,  in  this  respect,  in  good  discipline,  that  the 
children  avoid  carelessness  in  sitting,  walking,  or  standing,  and  that  they 
always  show  hy  their  deportment  a  firm  government  over  their  body. 
Systematic  gymnastics  serve  this  purpose  best,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  diligently  practiced. 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Gotha  common  schools.  The  spirit  of 
modern  education  pervades  it,  and  it  shows  this  spirit  principally  by  the 
accompanying  decree,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  *'The 
ephari  are  lastly  enjoinetl  henceforth  to  enumerate  in  their  reports  on 
school-vibitations  and  conferences,  their  observations  and  experiences  in 
regard  to  this  programme ;  for  it  is  the  intention  to  complete  and  rectify 
it,  wherever  necessary,  according  to  the  collected  observations  and  ex- 
periences, so  that  it  may  be  improved  more  and  more  satisfactorily  as  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  improve.'' 

The  law  of  common  schools  for  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  issued  in  June, 
1863,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  programme.  It  is  arranged  under 
eight  sections,  which  are  subdivided  into  one  hundred  articles ;  it  is  an 
ex()onent  of  the  principles  on  which  modern  schools  rest  Section  /, 
Art  1  to  5,  treats  of  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens,  as 
regards  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Art  1,  The  duty  to  attend  school 
as  a  general  law.  Art  2,  treats  of  the  branches  of  instruction  in  a 
common  school.  The  instruction — says  this  law — shall  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  Religion,  German  language,  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  teaching  of  religion  in  common 
schools  shall  be  founded  on  Bible  history,  particularly  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament When  the  children  commence  to  receive  instruction  to  qualify 
them  for  their  first  communion,  they  will  be  excused  from  this  branch  of 
iniitruction  in  the  school.  Art  8,  treats  of  the  objects  the  common  school 
has  in  view,  and  the  means  to  attain  them.  **The  common  school  is 
intended  to  educate  children  to  a  self-conscious,  moral  activity,  and  to 
develop  their  intellectual  faculties.^'  There. shall  not  be  taught  any  thing 
which  is  above  the  perceptive  fiicuUies  of  children ;  their  memory  shall 
not  be  burdened  with  any  thing  that  has  not  previously  been  perfectly 
explained.^*  **  The  disciplinary  power  of  the  teacher  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  paternal  character  of  the  office  of  a  teacher.**  Art  4,  extends 
the  obligation  to  attend  school  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Art  6,  pro- 
vides for  the  attendance  in  a  higher  class  of  schools,  or  proper  private 
instruction,  as  a  discharge  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  public  schooL 
Section  11^  Art  6  to  11,  defines  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  school- 
districts,  concerning  organization  and  maintenance  of  schools.  Art  6, 
determines  the  limits  of  school-districts ;  and  the  consolidation  of  several 
into  one.  Art  7,  provides  for  every  district  one  common  school,  and 
more  if  necessary.  Art  8,  fixes  the  normal  number  of  children  in  a 
common  school  at  eighty.  The  number  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  school- 
rooms, must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  excess  over  this  number. 
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Art  9,  ordains  that  every  school  must  he  kept  in  a  house  used  for  no 
other  purpose ;  all  the  rooms  designed  for  the  use  of  the  school  must  be 
built  and  furnished  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  instruction  and  of 
hcahh.  Art  10,  provides  that  exceptions  under  Art  7,  8,  and  9,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  administration.  Art  11,  Every  school  must  he  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  necessary  materials ;  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  library.  Art  12,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  common  schools,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  hitherto  paid 
from  other  sources.  Art  15,  The  annual  tuition  fee  shall,  in  towns,  not 
exceed  four  thalers  for  one  child,  six  thalers  for  two  children,  eight 
ihalers  for  three  and  more.  The  fee  shall,  in  the  other  places,  not  exceed 
half  the  above  amount  Art  16,  Those  districts  which  have  given  evi- 
dence that  they  can  not  possibly  defray  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the 
public  school,  shall  receive  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  State 
treasury.  Section  III^  Art  17  to  28,  relates  to  particular  duties  and 
rights  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  liable  to  attend  school.  Art 
17,  regulates  the  age  when  the  duty  to  attend  school  begins,  (afler  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  year.)  Art  18,  The  children  are  but  once  a  year 
admitted  as  scholars,  viaL,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year,  the 
week  afler  Easter.  Art  19,  Children  leave  school  at  Easter  of  that  year 
in  which  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Art  20,  regulates 
the  dispensation  from  attendance  at  the  instruction  in  religion.  Articles 
21  and  23,  speak  of  the  place  where  school  shall  bo  kept,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance  at  school.  In  cases  when  absences  are  not  at  all  or 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  thi  local  school-board  may  (Art  23)  en- 
force a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thalers,  or  equivalent  imprisonment 
Art  24,  regulates  complaints  of  parents  against  teachers,  and  distinctly 
states  that  nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, or  to  call  a  teacher  personally  to  account  Trespassers  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ten  thalers,  or  shall  be  punished  by  equivalei^t 
imprisonment  Art  25,  treats  of  the  exclusion  of  children  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  school,  for  reasons  of  discipline,  of  police  or  of  crim- 
inal law,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  such  children  shall  receive  private 
instruction.  The  private  instruction  and  its  control  is  regulated  in  Ar- 
ticles 20,  27,  and  28.  Section  IV,  Art.  29  to  86,  is  **on  the  training  of 
common  school  teachers;  the  matriculation  and  obligations  of  candidates." 
Art  29,  The  State  charges  itself  with  the  training  of  common  school 
teachers  in  the  seminary.  Art.  80,  Admission  to  the  seminary  not  before 
the  applicant  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  Art.  81,  Conditions  for  ad- 
mission :  (rt,)  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Secunda  of  the  gymnasium 
at  least,  or  (ft,)  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Prima  of  the  progymna- 
sium  at  Ohrdruf,  or  (c,)  the  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  equivalent 
to  the  above  demands.  Art  82,  In  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  law  requires  that  besides  the  course  of  the  gymnasium,  (except  for- 
eign languages,)  at  least  the  following  shall  be  added  :  Pedagogy  and  its 
history,  anthropology  and  physiology,  literature,  and  music.    Art  83, 
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The  siuJies,  began  at  the  gymnasium,  are  partly  to  be  completed,  par- 
ticularly  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  partly  to  be  reviewed  with 
a  Tiew  to  their  treatment  at  the  common  school  The  instruction  in  reli- 
gion is  essentially  historical,  embracing  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  Art  84, 
The  number  of  students  to  be  admitted  is  not  limited.  The  tuition  is 
free  to  natives,  and  to  foreigners  on  the  payment  of  twenty  tlialers  a  year. 
Art  85,  treats  of  the  matriculation  of  the  candidate.  Art  86,  places  the 
matriculated  candidate  under  the  obligation  to  serve  as  assistant  or  sub- 
stitute for  a  longer  or  shorter  portion  of  two  years.  Section  F,  Art.  87 
to  41,  is  on  the  appointment  of  teachers  at  common  schools.  Art.  87, 
The  privilege  of  election  rests  with  the  district,  provided  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  assistance  for  its  schools  from  the  State,  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  time  when  the  vacancy  occurs.  The  election 
requires  the  confirmation  of  the  government  Art  88,  regulates  the  right 
of  election  of  the  patrons.  Art  89,  treats  of  the  appointments  by  the 
government  The  latter  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  teacher,  when  tlio 
district  has  received  assistance  from  the  State  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  school  witliin  the  last  five  years,  or  when  the  district  or  patron  has 
not  filled  the  vacancy  within  four  months  from  the  day  the  vacancy  com- 
menced. Art  40,  The  first  appointment  of  a  teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
provisional ;  this  provisorium  shall,  however,  last  no  longer  than  two 
years.  Art  41,  treats  of  the  appointment  of  female  teachers.  It  is  pre- 
scribed that  examined  female  teachers  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  minister  of  State,  be  intrusted,  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
with  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of 
their  attendance  at  school.  Section  F/,  Art  42  to  62,  treats  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  teachers  of  common  schools.  Art  42,  The  salary  varies 
according  to  the  appointment  being  revocable  or  irrevocable,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pupils.  (A.)  The  teachers  who  are  revocably 
appointed  shall  receive  as  a  minimum,  (a,)  150  thalersand  free  lodging,  or 
an  equivalent  indemnification  when  they  are  ricars  or  assistants ;  (&,)  175 
and  lodging,  or  indemnification  when  they  are  provisionally  appointed 
teachci-s.  (B.)  There  are  three  classes  of  irrevocably  appointed  teachers : 
(a,)  at  a  school  in  the  country  with  50  or  less  pupils,  the  minimum  salary 
shall  be,  from  the  first  to  fifth  year  included,  200  thalers  and  free  lodg- 
ing; from  the  filth  to  tenth  year,  280  thalers;  from  the  tenth  to 
fifteenth  year,  260  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth  year,  290  thalers ;  (b,)  at  a 
school  in  the  country  with  more  than  50  pupils,  (including  the  schools  in 
the  towns  of  Friedrichsrode  and  Zella,)  the  minimum  shall  be ;  from  the 
first  to  fiah  year,  200  thalers;  from  the  fifth  to  tenth  year,  240 
thalers;  from  the  tenth  to  fifteenth  year,  280  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth 
year,  820  thalers ;  (<;,)  at  the  schools  in  the  towns  of  Gotha,  Ohrdruf^  and 
Waltcrshauscn,  the  minimum  shall  be :  from  the  first  to  fifth  year,  250 
thalers,  (no  free  lodging;)  from  the  fifth  to  tenth  year,  800  thalers;  from 
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the  tenth  to  fifteenth  year,  860  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth  year,  400 
thalers.  Included  in  the  salaries  of  those  teachers  who  have  to  perform 
church  duties  as  cantors,  organists  or  sacristans,  are  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  connected  with  these  duties.  Other  income,  which  ihe  teach- 
ers derive  as  clerks  of  the  district  or  book-keeper  of  the  church,  are  not 
included  in  the  salary.  Art  43,  treats  of  the  computation  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  of  thj  time  the  teachers  have  served.  Art.  44,  treats  of 
the  manner  of  paying  the  salary,  (teachers  in  the  country  must  take  part 
of  their  salary  in  kind.)  Art  45,  Estimates  of  salaries.  Art.  46,  How 
to  divide  the  salary  between  the  new  teacher  and  the  one  who  retires. 
Art  47,  Of  the  extra  occupation  of  teachers  of 'common  schools.  Art 
48,  Of  the  particular  privileges  of  teachers  appointed  irrevocably. 
These  rights  are  :  («.)  claims  to  be  pensioned  (after  ten  years  or  less  of 
service,  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  ;  for  every  additional  year  or  fraction 
of  it,  1 J  per.  cent  more  ;)  (ft,)  admission  to  the  widow  fund,  (by  paying  4 
per  cent  a  year  of  his  salary,  the  widow  or  children  of  a  teacher  shall 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  salary  until  the  youngest  child  has  reached  the 
age  of  21  ;)  (<?,)  the  right  and  duty  to  bo  a  member  of  those  chnritable 
institutions  which  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  common  school  teach- 
ers. Art  49,  The  maximum  number  of  hours  a  teacher  may  be  em- 
ployed is  thirty  per  week.  The  Board  may  grant  furlough.s.  Art.  60, 
Marriage  licenses  of  teachers.  Articles  61  to  62,  Penal  code  concerning 
teachers  charged  with  dereliction,  viz. :  suspension,  waiting  order,  dis- 
mission, removal.  Section  VII,  Art  68  to  84,  treats  of  the  inspection  of 
public  schools.  ^  The  law  discriminates  between  two  classes  of  inspection 
of  public  schools,  viz.,  inspection  by  the  district  and  by  the  government 
The  district  inspection  is  vested  in  the  Board,  consisting  of  the  chairman 
of  the  councilmen  (mayor  or  bailiff,)  the  minister  of  the  place,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  place,  and  as  many  citizens  of  the  district  as  there  are  teachers 
in  the  Board.  The  minister  may,  but  must  not  necessarily,  be  chair- 
man ;  directors  of  schools  and  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  be  chairmen. 
A  modification  of  this  organization  takes  place,  when  several  districts  are 
consolidated  into  one,  and  in  towns.  The  government  has  three  classes 
of  inspectors  :  (a,)  the  district  school  inspectors,  Art.  85,  requiring  that 
they  should  be  selected  from  among  practical  schoolmen ;  (ft,)  school- 
courts,  consistmg  of  the  district  administrator — or  in  towns  the  mayor 
— and  the  district  inspector ;  (c,)  the  ministry  of  State,  being  the  highest 
school  auth«ritgr,  which  (Art  91)  appoints  a  practical  schoolman  as 
inspector-general,  who  shall  assist  as  counselor  in  all  that  concerns  edu- 
cation and  instruction  in  public  schools,  at  the  sessions  of  the  ministers 
of  State.*  'Section  VIII,  Art  98  to  100,  contains  final  and  transitory 
decrees,  which  have  nMstly  accomplished  their  purpose. 

This  short  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  character 
which  distinguishes  the  common  school  law  of  Gotha.     It  can  not  be  dc- 

*  Instruction  for  district  school-intpectors  in  the  dachy  of  Gotha,  in  Dr.  K.  Schmidt's  History 
•r  the  Public  Schools  in  GoUia.    K9Uien :  P.  Schettler,  1863. 
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nied  that  this  law  has  still  many  weak  points,  and  the  secretary  of  State 
has  already  published,  in  the  way  of  decrees,  a  number  of  supplementary 
instructions,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  offers  so  much  which  is  good, 
that  the  tvachers  of  Gotha  are  really  under  great  obligations  to  the  min- 
isters of  State  and  the  assembly  for  this  great  advance  in  the  development 
of  the  common  school  system.  Nor  can  the  favorable  results  be  denied ; 
they  are  proved  by  the  greater  activity  in  the  seminary,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools,  by  the  greater  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
by  the  sacrifices  readily  made  by  many  districts. 

How  much  the  common  schools  in  the  duchy  have  advanced  in  the 
course  of  time,  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics :  In  1 780,  the  duchy 
had  110  teachers  of  public  schools ;  in  1834,  it  had  174;  at  present,  240. 
A  similar  increase  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  school-houses;  16  new 
schools  have  been  built  since  tlie  promulgation  of  the  new  school  law. 
The  average  salary  of  a  common  school  teacher  amounted  to  70  m.  fl.  in 
1780  ;  in  1807  it  is  300  thnlcrs.  The  annual  expense  for  teachers*  sal- 
aries amounts  at  present  to  between  60,000  and  72,000  thalers.  Add  to 
it  the  expenses  for  building  and  repair  of  school-houses,  of  materials  for 
school-rooms  and  teachers,  that  sum  will  be  considerably  higher.  The 
annual  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  common  school  fund  amounts  to 
about  30,000  thalers.  The  240  common  school  teachers  teach  17,610 
children,  (15.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,)  in  158  public  schools. 
In  common  schools  of  the  twelve  towns,  51  scientific  and  14  technical 
teachers  educate  8,848  children,  viz,,  1,934  boys,  1,914  girls.  In  the 
146  villages,  189  scientific  teachers  teach  13,672  children.  To  1  town 
Uachcr  we  fin^l  59  pupils,  to  1  town  pupil,  8.31  inhabitants.  To  1  town 
school  we  find  2,666  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  average  72 
pupils  for  every  school  in  the  country,  1  pupil  to  every  6.14  inhabitants, 
and  1  school  for  every  579  inhabitants ;  97  teachers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts teach  from  20  to  70  pupils ;  84  teach  from  70  to  90 ;  14  teach  from 
110  to  130;  5  teach  more  than  130  children  each.  The  schools  are 
divided  in  the  latter  cases,  i.  e.  they  are  half  day  schools.  There  are  at 
present  on  an  average  12  new  teachers  needed  every  year. 

n.    HIGHER  8CH00IA 

The  higher  schools  of  Gotha  may  be  divided  into  those  which  aim  at 
a  general  education;  and  those  which  give  an  education  for  certain 
professions. 

A.   srnooLt  or  oknebal  rrLTtrnK. 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  schools  of  higher  general  culture  is  the  Gymnasium 
Ernestinum,  in  the  city  of  Gotha.  It  was  founded,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  by  Fr.  Myconius,  in  1524,  as  a  city-school,  and  confirmed  as  such 
by  elector  John  the  Constant,  in  1529.  It  was  changed  into  a  classical 
school  during  the  reign  of  Casimir,  (1587  to  1638,)  and  received  the  title, 
Oymnasium  illuitre*    The  principal  of  the  Gymnasium  was,  till  1842, 

•  For  Um  history  of  the  Gotha  lynmuium,  lee  Chr.  Fr.  Bcbulze's  **  Hiitory  of  the  Gotha  Gym- 
tuium:  Gotha,  1884.** 
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at  IhcMmctime  the  principal  of  the  burgher-school)  bolh  being  combined 
in  one;  kll«r  that  year,  they  were  separate.  The  Gymnatium  Emt»t- 
t'num  {a  ri'al-gjmnBEiuin)  was  l<>uDded  under  duke  Ernest  J,  of  Coburg- 
Gotba,  in  1836,  \>y  the  Bide  of  the  Gymna*ium  illvtrt,  the  furnicr  insti- 
tution receiving  a  principal  of  its  own ;  but  both  were  combined  into  one 
in  18GI,  under  the  Esnie  principal,  in  this  manner :  that  the  tiro  lower 
cIbkbi's,  Scxta  and  Quiala,  Jointly  belonged  to  the  gjmnaeial  and  real 
branch,  while  the  oUicr  closiies,  Quarta,  Xertia,  Secuoda,  and  Prima,  wera 
separate  for  each  institution. 
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Thb  table  ehowa  that  the  classical  or  hiinianist  gymnasiuni  contains  a 
•omparatiTelf  Urge  number  of  students  in  the  upper  classes,  whilst  th« 
lower  classea  of  the  rtal-gyninaBium  are  the  larger.  Hie  increase  of  the 
number  of  pupils  is  represented  in  the  following  table  : 
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The  number  of  teachers  at  the  QymnMiwn  Enetdnum  (this  is  now 
the  name  of  the  whole  institution,)  amounts  to  28,  riz.,  1  principal,  8 
profcssoDi,  8  gymnaMal  tcarhers,  and  6  teachers  of  special  branches.  Of 
the  old  teachers,  u-ho  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputation  of  the  gym- 
nR.«ium,  we  mention  r  Brclschn cider,  Doring,  Jacobs,  Kries,  Echuize, 
Ukei't,  Rost,  Wiistcmann.  The  annual  programme  gives  all  neceisary 
information  about  organization  and  plan  of  studies ;  it  remains,  (bi-ii:- 
fore,  only  to  state,  thnt,  since  I80I,  ihe  gymnasium  has  been  rcorganizi-d 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  that  the  teachers  and 
Students  here  and  there  have  the  same  privileges  and  duties.  The  gym- 
nniiiuin  is  well  provided  with  all  the  materials  for  instruction.  Besides  a 
very  large  collection  of  philosophical  instruments  and  of  objects  of  nnl- 
ural  history,  for  trhosc  complcUon  2S0  thalcrs  arc  annually  devoted,  it 
possesses  a  lai^  library,  (about  14,000  volumes ;)  G53  thalcrs  are  annu- 
ally spent  for  the  purchase  of  books,  4e.  There  are  stipends  (donaiinns 
of  2,000,  1,000,  Ac,  thalcrs)  for  poor  hut  deserving  sludenla.  The 
widoivs'  fund  of  the  teachers  amounts  at  present  to  84,000  Ihalers.  The 
balance-sheet  of  the  gymnaMum  show*  an  income  and  expense  oM8,703 
tbalers,  in  which  are  included  8,000  tbolers  income  from  tuition  fees,  and 
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S,000  thalers  from  the  governinent  The  salaries  are:  principal,  1,700 
thalerg;  S  professora  1,100  th.  each;  the  others  950  aad  825  th. ;  th« 
other  gjmnaaial  teachers  from  780  down  to  500  Ul 

S.  The  duchj  possesses,  besides  the  gjtnnasium  at  Ootha,  a  real-school 
at  Ohrdruf^  which,  according  to  Prussian  estimation,  is  a  real-school  of  tha 
second  order — a  town  institute.  Founded  in  1564  by  the€k>unt  Ton  Qlei- 
chen  as  a  Latin  school,  he  made  at  the  same  time  a  donation  of  10,000 
m.  fl.  The  pupils  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  as  students  to  the 
university,  afler  having  passed  through  all  the  classes  of  the  lyccum.  It 
suffered  many  changes.  Thus,  it  experienced  a  serious  decrease  in  pupils 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  ader  a  period  of  great  prosperity ;  then  it 
rose  again  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and  lost  again 
in  1830,  till  it  was  changed  into  a  progymnasium  in  1654.  Having 
flourished  as  such  for  ten  3'ears,  and  having  obtained  a  larger  number  of 
pupil:!  every  year,  it  was  reorganized  (1863)  into  a  real-school  of  the 
second  order,  with  classes  parallel  to  the  progymnasium.  The  plan  of 
study  is  now  so  arranged,  that  those  scholars  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  learned  professions,  may  from  its  Prima  be  at  once  admitted 
into  the  Secunda  of  a  gymnasium,  and  that  those  who  attend  the  wholo 
course  (two  years  in  Prima)  may  be  admitted  to  Prima  of  a  Prussian  real- 
school  of  the  first  order.  There  were,  in  1866,  besides  the  principal,  8 
teachers  to  220  pupils.  A  programme,  which  gives  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, is  published  once  every  two  years. 

3.  In  the  higher  class  of  schools  must  be  reckoned  the  institute  at 
Schncpfenthal,  which  attained  great  reputation  under  Salzmann.  There 
were  among  the  pupils  of  1864,  3  from  Brazil,  4  from  Russia,  2  from 
England,  2  from  Switzerland,  5  from  Austria  and  Hungary,  1  from  Bel- 
gium, 11  from  Prussia,  10  from  Saxony,  3  from  Bavaria,  2  from  Hanover, 
8  from  Mecklenburg,  3  from  Hamburg,  1  from  Hesse,  and  13  from  Thu- 
ringia. 

The  DUtendorfer  InstituUt  of  the  '^  Moravian  brethren  *^  may  be  men- 
tioned as  private  schools  which  aim  higher  than  the  common  schools. 
The  institute  for  boys,  established  in  1845,  had  2  teachers,  3  assistants, 
and  25  scholars  in  1860.  The  institute  for  girls,  divided  into  4  classeSi 
was  opened  in  1854,  and  is  at  present  under  a  directress,  assisted  b^'  9 
female  teachers,  among  whom  are  one  French  and  one  English  lady,  who 
teach  46  boarders  and  25  day-scholars.  Both  institutes  are  placed  under 
tlie  superintendence  of  1  inspector,  assisted  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
munity, under  the  authority  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  brethren. 

4.  To  the  higher  class  of  girls'  schools  belongs,  further,  the  Maria 
Institute^  in  Gotha.  It  is  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies 
(from  8  to  18  years)  of  the  higher  walks  of  society,  is  owned  by  Miss 
Alice  Humbert,  of  Neuchatel,  who,  with  her  sister,  superintends  the  edu- 
cation, assisted  by  4  female  and  10  male  teachers^  the  latter  mostly  pro* 
fessors  or  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  or  clergymen.  The  institute  is 
divided  into  8  classes,  of  2  sections  each.  The  number  of  pupils  amounts 
to  from  80  to  100,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  foreigners.  • 
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The  girls*  high-school  was  founded  as  a  private  school  in  1852,  but 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Gotha  in  the  year  1854,  as  a  city* 
school  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  The  school-house  is  the  same 
building  which  once  belonged  to  Lucas  Cranach.  The  school  consisted 
originally  of  four  classes,  to  which  were  added,  in  1853,  a  fiilh,  and  in 
1865,  a  sixth  class.  Number  of  teachers  in  1866,  1  director,  4  male,  3 
female  teachers,  and  3  teachers  of  specialties,  drawing,  writing,  and 
singing.  The  number  of  pupils  amounted,  in  1866,  to  147.  The  tuition 
fee  is  2  thalers  a  month. 

B.    PRoriSSIOHAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Seminary  far  male  f«z<?Aer«.  -  This  seminary  was  founded  in  1744, 
but  the  programmes  of  1784, 1817,  1846  and  1855  became  antiquated  by 
the  common  school  law  of  1865,  and  in  the  course  of  1868  the  present 
plan  of  studies  was  published.  As  regards  its  prosperity,  the  year  1846 
may  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  new  time.  Before 
1846  there  was  nothing  but  sorrow  and  complaint;  since  1846,  the  sin- 
cere endeavor  to  promote  a  thorough  education  of  teachers.  The  annual 
reports,  .since  1866,  bear  testimony  that  the  seminary  is  equal  to  all 
the  just  demands  of  our  time.  The  common  school  law.  Art.  30  to  82, 
regulates  the  conditions  for  the  admission  and  the  subjects  of  study  at 
the  seminary.  The  first  class  contained,  according  to  the  last  report, 
(1866-67,)  22,  the  second  class  15,  the  third  class  15  ;  in  all,  52  pupils, 
among  whom  there  were  8  foreigners.  The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of 
the  principal,  4  teachers,  and  4  assistants.  The  salaries  are  1,100,  800, 
600,  450,  kc,  thalers.  The  assistants  receive  20  to  25  thalers  annually 
for  each  daily  lesson  of  one  hour.  The  whole  expenses  amounted  to 
4,813  thalers.  •  The  seminar}'-school,  at  which  4  teachers  and  a  number 
of  scholars  of  the  upper  seminary  class  are  constantly  engaged,  counts 
200  boys.* 

2.  The  Seininary  for  female  teacher%  was  founded  in  1864,  and  continued 
by  a  teacher,  Mr.  A.  Kohler,  as  a  private  institute  ;  connected  with  it  are 
an  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  Kinderg&rten,  viz.,  a  Kinder- 
garten organized  after  FrobePs  principles,  and  an  elementary  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  from  6  to  10  years.  The  first  Kindergarten  in  Gotha 
was  established  by  Miss  Chr.  Erdmann  in  1844 ;  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Herold,  and  since  1855  into  those  of  Miss  Busch.  Mr.  Kohler 
established  his  Kindergarten  in  1851.  Kohlcr's  establishment  is  well 
patronized,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  ability  and  circumspection  of  the 
founder;  6f  teachers  of  Kindergarten  and  13  female  teachers  graduated 
from  this  school  up  to  March,  1866  ;  22  pupils  returned  to  their  homes. 

8.  The  Commereial'School  was  established,  March  29th,  1818,  by  the 
founder  of  the  Gotha  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank,  merchant  E.  Ar- 
noldi;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  "Society  of  Merchants'*,  in 
Gotha,  the  "  guild-hall,"  in  this  manner,  that  only  such  well  qualified 

*  Fur  organfxation  and  plan  of  •tudiet,  lee  **  The  |iracUcal  working  of  thff  commoa  schools,  bj 
K«br.    Go(h&:  E.  F.  Tbienemano,  1868.** 
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young  men  are  allowed  admission  as  have  passed  an  apprenticeship  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The  establishment  has  at  present  8 
classes,  the  highest  divided  into  2  sections ;  64  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  lessons  in  all  the  classes  together.  The  subjects  of  study  are :  German, 
French,  English,  geography,  history,  mercantile  correspondence,  book- 
keeping, natural  sciences,  knowledge  of  natural  products,  political  econ- 
omy, arithmetic,  penmanship,  &c.  A  scientific  and  mercantile  director 
and  4  teachers  are  employed.  The  institute,  which  began  with  54  pupils, 
instructs  at  present  110  pupils,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  for- 
eigners. The  aggregate  of  all  the  pupils  since  its  opening  amounts  to 
1,818,  of  whom  35  per  cent  are  natives  and  65  per  cent,  are  foreigners. 

4.  The  School  for  architect*  and  earpenten  in  Gotha,  supported  by  the 
State,  consists  at  present  of  3  classes,  72  pupils,  and  7  teachers,  (most  of 
them  architect".)  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Sunday-school  founded  by  Mr. 
Diirfold  in  1805.  This  Sunday-school  had  greatly  deteriorated  from  1806 
to  1811,  in  consequence  of  deficient  superintendence,  when  Baronen  von 
Frankenberg  took  charge  of  it,  making  at  the  same  time  a  donation  of 
600  thalcrs.  The  Polytechnic  Society,  and  later  Mr.  Eberhard,  undertook 
(1821)  the  superintendence  and  goveniment  of  the  school.  It  received 
a  thorough  reorganization  in  1850,  when  the  government  of  the  State  waa 
induced  to  take  charge  of  it  It  was  divided  into  two  separate  branches: 
(a,)  a  supplementary  school  for  mechanics,  (f^orthildung^)  an  evening 
and  Sunday-school;  and  (&,)  a  school  for  architects  and  machine-builders. 
This  technological  school,  intended  for  the  education  of  good  builders,  is 
only  open  in  Winter,  and  consists  of  three  classes ;  the  aggregate  of  les- 
sons a  week  amounts  to  132.  The  studies  embrace  arithmetic,  geometry, 
free  hand-drawing,  architectual  drawing,  architectural  mechanics,  esti- 
mates, modeling,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  construction  of 
shades,  building  materials,  laws  of  heating  buildings,  and  book-keeping. 
The  school  has  greatly  gained  in  reputation  in  consequence  of  a  more 
liberal  assistance  by  the  State,  and  the  resulting  possibility  of  engaging 
able  and  experienced  teachers  at  an  adequate  salary.  The  certificate  of 
a  graduate  entitles  him  to  make  contracts  for  buildings  of  any  kind  in 
the  duchy.  Th(  re  are,  besides  this  institute  in  Gotha,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics* schools,  e.  g.  in  Waltershausen ;  all  receiving  encouragement  by 
and  assistance  from  the  State. 

There  are,  finally,  an  Orphan  Asylum  in  Friedrichswerth,  founded  by 
Mr.  0.  Chr.  Schulz  in  1712,  and  endowed  by  him  with  a  donation  of 
24,000  thalers,  which  renders  it  possible  to  engage  a  teacher  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  from  11  to  16  orphans;  an  Asylum  for  morally 
neglected  children^  established  in  Gotha  in  1830,  with  26  inmates.  There 
is  no  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  as  yet ;  care  is  taken  for  the 
unfortunate  of  this  class  partly  by  appropriations  of  the  govemment| 
partly  by  private  legacies  in  institutions  of  adjacent  States. 
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COBURO. 

• 

The  schools  of  Coburg  have  run  the  same  career  of  prosperity  as  those 
of  the  most  progressive  States  of  Northern  Germany ;  very  decided 
changes  and  improvements  having  taken  place,  after  long  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions, especially  in  the  most  recent  time.  AVe  propose  to  give  a 
sketch  of  their  present  organization  and  condition,  in  connection  with 
8ome  retrospective  historical  glances. 

I.    HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Cobnrg  possesses  two  superior  establishments  for  educa- 
tion, viz.,  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school.  Both  arc  State  institutes. 
The  gymnasium,  founded  by  duke  Casimir  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  had  at  first  a  perfect  academic  construction,  consisting  of  two 
classes,  the  publicum  and  the  pedagogium.  The  intention  to  convert  it 
into  a  university  was  not  carried  into  effect  A  third  class,  selecta,  was, 
however,  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
The  present  organization,  since  1859  is  after  the  Prussian  model.  The 
Gymnasium  Casimirianum  now  consists  of  6  classes,  tlius  completely 
corresponding  with  the  Prussian  gymnasium ;  a  description  is  therefore 
unnecessary.     Number  of  teachers  12,  of  pupils  100. 

The  abundant  means  with  which  the  institute  hadkbeen  endowed  by 
Its  liberal  founder,  were  greatly  diminished  by  a  faithless  steward  in 
the  last  century.  The  income  amounts  at  present  to  13,815  fl.,  which 
are  partly  obtained  from  the  real  estate  of  the  gymnasium,  partly  from 
tnition  fees  (12  to  18  fl.  a  year,)  partly  from  the  State  treasury.  Like 
other  gymnasia,  the  Casimirianum  has  a  considerable  number  of  stipends 
and  foundations  for  poor  students. 

The  real-school  was  founded  (1848)  as  a  city-school,  with  6  classes,  and 
organized  like  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  first  order.  But  Latin  being 
not  obligatory,  it  can  claim  only  the  privileges  of  a  real-school  of  the 
second  order,  according  to  Prussian  law.  It  was  made  a  State  institute 
hi  1861.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  partly  by  considerable  contributions 
from  the  city,  partly  by  tuition  fees,  (12  to  18  fl.  a  year,)  partly  by  addi- 
tional State  assistance.     Number  of  teachers  10,  of  pupils  224. 

Both  institutions  have  received  their  Prussian  organization  in  conse- 
quence of  the  military  convention  with  Prussia. 

The  preparatory -school  for  the  gymnasium  and  real-school  consists  of 
four  classes,  and  is  a  city  institute.  The  pupils  pay  a  very  moderate 
tnition  fee.  The  other  city-schools  are :  a  higher  class  of  common  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  which,  together  with  the  preparatory-school  just  men- 
tioned, are  placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  city-school 
director.  The  burgher-school  has  7  classes,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught 
till  they  go  to  their  first  communion  at  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
year.    They  pay  no  tuition  fee.     There  are  two  girls*-schools,  No.  I  and 
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No.  n,  eftch  of  6  classes,  under  a  teacher  subordinate  to  the  city-school 
director.  A  small  tuition  fee  is  paid  in  school  I ;  the  tuition  is  free  in 
school  II.    The  girls  remain  till  they  go  to  their  first  communion. 

Catholic  and  Jewish  children  are,  in  all  these  schools,  excused  from 
instruction  in  evangelical  doctrines. 

There  is  still  a  private  school  to  be  mentioned,  a  girls'  high -school, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  duchess.  It  has  6  classes,  and  the 
pupils  remain  some  years  after  the  first  communion. 

A  school  for  deaf-mutes  was  founded  in  1835,  as  a  private  school,  but  is 
now  a  State  institute  (since  1858.)    The  average  number  of  children  is  15. 

Besides  these  schools,  aiming  at  a  general  education,  there  are  two 
professional,  and  one  supplementary  school,  (Forth ildung$  ichuU.)  The 
Ducal  seminary  for  teachers  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  pupils, 
who  enter  at  their  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  to  be  teachers  of 
common  schools  in  town  and  country,  during  a  course  of  two  years.  The 
applicant  is  considered  qualified  for  admission,  when  he  has  obtained  tho 
certificate  of  qualification  for  class  II  of  the  real-school.  The  graduates 
are  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers,  but  are  subjected  to  a  second 
examination  by  a  special  board  of  examiners,  before  they  can  receive  a 
definite  appointment.  A  second  professional  school,  also  a  State  institute, 
is  the  Si'hool  for  Architects.  It  is  intended  to  off*er  young  men  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtainii^  that  knowledge  and  those  qualifications  which  are 
required  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  builder.  Its  organization  is  the  same  aa 
that  of  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Northern  Germany. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  alive  and  enlarging  the  stock  of  knowledge 
which  boys  have  acquired  in  common  schools,  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday-school  for  boys  and  young  men  who  have  already  begun 
their  practical  career  as  apprentices  in  workshops.  This  institute  is  inde- 
pendent, and  maintains  its  existence  partly  by  its  own  eflbrts,  partly  by 
the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens.  There  are  about  twelve  teachers  em- 
ployed, who  give  instruction  in  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  a 
large  number  of  boys.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  this  school 
since  the  adoption  of  firee  trade. 

The  Kinder  Bewahramtalt^  and  the  kinderg&rten,  are  for  the  safe 
keeping  and  instruction  of  children  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  aga 
for  attendance  at  school.  The  former  is  maintained  by  contributions,  and 
is  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  kinderg^ten  is  • 
private  institute. 

IL    OOmfOir  SCROOLflL 

The  duchy  (1,020  geographical  square  miles  and  60,000  inhabitants,) 
has  65  schools,  with  115  teachers.  These  schools  were  attended  by  8,518 
boys  and  8,581  girls  in  1864,  and  by  8,495  boys  and  8,621  giris  in  1866. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country 
are  of  a  good  character,  and  were  reorganized  in  1858.  There  is  a 
common  schoof  for  each  district,  or  for  two  or  more  which  have  combined 
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for  that  purpose,  which  occurs  when  the  school  of  one  district  would 
have  less  than  thirty  pupils,  or  when  a  district  finds  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren in  one  class  must  not  exceed  eighty.  If  this  number  should  be 
permanently  exceeded,  a  second,  even  a  third  teacher  must  be  employed. 
The  children  are  admitted  to  school  on  their  sixth  year,  and  leave  it  on 
taking  the  first  communion.  Children  are  excused  from  attending  public 
school  only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  receive  the  proper  education 
by  other  means.  Yet  this  excuse  does  not  exempt  the  parents  from 
paying  the  same  taxes  that  all  the  members  of  the  district  have  to  pay. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  schools  and  the  pension  of  the  emeriti  must 
be  defrayed  by  the  district,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  covered  by 
other  means.  When  several  districts  have  joined  in  one  school,  they 
have  to  pay  jointly  in  proportion  to  their  population.  There  is,  however, 
this  exception,  that  the  district  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the 
school  within  its  bounds,  shall  pay  one-third  more  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  school-house  and  keeping  it  in  repair,  than  the  others  do. 
The  State  pays  the  expenses  of  instruction,  when  a  district  gives  evidence 
of  its  inability  to  raise  the  necessary  amount 

The  school  is  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a  Board,  composed 
of  the  local  minister,  as  local  inspector,  the  mayor  or  bailiff  the  teachers, 
and  as  many  citizens  (school-wardens)  as  there  are  teachers,  and  if  sev- 
eral districts  are  consolidated,  each  will  appoint  a  warden.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  enforce  the  strict  execution  of  the  school-law  in  every 
particular ;  the  local  school-inspector  has,  besides,  charge  of  the  inner 
organization.  The  next  higher  superintendence  is  vested  in  the  church 
and  school  councils ;  and  the  minister  of  State  has  the  superintendence 
over  all. 

The  teachers  must  have  passed  an  examination.  The  first  appointment 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  for  one  year.  The  schoolmasters  in  small  towns,  ex- 
cept the  head-master,  and  the  schoolmasters  in  villages  in  which  there  is 
a  church  or  chapel  of  ease,  are  bound  to  perform  the  duties  as  sacristan, 
cantor,  or  organist,  yet  are  exempt  from  performing  such  low  work  for 
church  or  minister  as  is  inconsistent  with  their  rank  as  teachers.  The 
pension  law  for  teachers  is  the  same  as  for  other  State  officers.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  an  indolent  or  worthless  teacher  are  also  the  same  as 
against  public  officers  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  pensions  for 
widows  and  orphans  are  regulated  in  the  same  humane  spirit  The  an- 
nual pension  of  a  schoolmaster's  widow  is  one-sixth,  and  of  each  orphan 
one-twentieth  of  the  salary,  respectively,  of  the  late  husband.  The 
teacher  shall  pay  into  the  widows*  fund  one  per  cent  of  his  salary  an- 
nually. 

The  organization  of  the  common  schools  is  regulated  by  the  special 

school-law  of  Oct  22d,  1858,  in  which  regulations  are  made  both  for 
instruction  and  discipline.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into : 
(a,)  those  which  are  considered  indispensably  necessary,  ».  e,  which  decide 
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the  question  whether  a  child  may  be  permitted  to  Ica^Te  school  or  not; 
and  (bj)  those  which  are  useful,  but  which  need  not  be  acquired  before 
14  years  of  age.  Of  the  first  class  are :  Religion,  German,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing.  Of  the  second  class  are  :  History,  geography,  and 
other  branches  of  a  general  character.  Gymnastics  are  obligatory  in  all 
schools  of  the  country.  The  teaching  of  the  less  important  branches 
must  be  suspended  in  those  schools  or  divisions  of  schools  in  which  in- 
dispensably necessary  branches  of  study  have  not  been  effectually  taught. 
The  religious  instruction  in  schools  or  divisions,  shall  aim  especially 
to  teach  the  most  important  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Reformation ;  the  reading  lesson  shall  be  used  to  impart  general, 
useful  knowledge. 

The  minimum  of  knowledge,  which  must  have  been  obtained  before 
children  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  school  is  this:  In  religion,  such 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  will  enable  the  children  to  recite  with  ease  at 
least  fifty  appropriate  Bible  narratives,  in  a  manner  which  provps  that 
they  understand  what  they  recite ;  they  must,  further,  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of  the  Gospels ; 
they  must  have  committed  to  memory  at  least  one  hundred  Bible  verses, 
and  know  enough  of  sacred  geography  to  understand  the  Bible ;  they 
must  be  able  to  recite  the  Biblical  authors  in  their  order,  and  to  find 
easily  every  quotation.  The  children  are  required  to  know  verbatim  and 
to  understand  the  five  sections  of  the  catechism.  The  explanations  of 
the  teacher  should  aim  at  showing  the  intimate  relation  of  the  truths 
of  salvation,  and  securing  a  clear  understanding  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which  he  reads  with  the  children. 
Every  child  must  know  by  heart  at  least  fifteen  hymns,  which  are 
to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  instruction  in  religion  and  the 
church  holydays  ;  the  children  should  also  receive  the  proper  informa* 
tion  about  the  church-year  and  the  Christian  holydays.  The  whole 
instruction  should  be  given  so  as  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  religious 
feelings.  The  least  that  should  be  attained  in  German  in  every  common 
school  is :  Correct  and  fluent  reading  of  print  and  writing,  with  the  proper 
intonation  and  pure  pronunciation  without  dialect ;  understanding  of 
what  has  been  read ;  some  practice  in  the  expression  of  thought,  both 
orally  and  in  writing,  without  serious  blunders  in  orthography.  The 
instruction  should  include  exercises  in  composition  of  common  and  busi- 
ness letters.  The  children  are  to  be  taught  to  write  a  plain,  neat,  pleas- 
ing band  in  German  characters ;  it  is  desirable  that  writing  in  Roman 
characters  should  also  be  practiced.  The  minimum  in  arithmetic  is : 
Skill  in  solving,  by  mental  calculation,  problems  within  the  bounds  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete whole  numbers.  The  teacher  should  not  proceed  to  teach  fractions 
or  proportions  before  a  considerable  skill  in  the  preceding  portions  has 
been  acquired,  and  even  then  but  easy  problems.    Singing  is  intended 
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to  educate  the  ear  and  good  taste,  and  to  ennoble  social  intercourse ;  it 
is  also,  for  children  of  the  Evangelical  confession,  a  means  to  enhance  the 
Talue  of  private  prayer-meetings  and  of  the  public  service.  The  children 
should  Icam  to  sing,  without  fault,  those  hymns  which  they  have  been 
made  to  learn  by  heart  Each  country  school  should  consist  of  three 
sections,  be  they  classes  in  different  rooms  or  subdivisions  in  the  same 
room,  viz.,  the  lowest  for  children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  the  intermediate 
for  those  from  8  to  11  years,  and  the  upper  class  for  those  from  11 
to  14  years.  The  law  also  prescribes  a  division  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction into  three  sections.  The  public  schools  in  small  towns  must 
also  consist  of  three  sections,  viz.,  the  lowest  for  the  first  and  second 
year,  the  intermediate  for  the  third  and  fourth  year,  and  the  upper  class 
till  the  children  go  to  the  first  communion.  The  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  is  given  more  in  detail,  and  is  more  extended  than 
it  can  possibly  be  in  common  country  schools.  Geography,  history,  and 
natural  history  are  also  taught  The  boys^  and  girls*  schools,  in  towns, 
are  generally  separate.  The  law  requires  great  attention  to  be  paid 
to  discipline,  and  points  out  the  means  to  maintain  it 

The  following  regulations  refer  to  vacations:  Teaching  will  be  sus- 
pended, besides  Sundays  and  holydays,  at  Christmas  from  December 
24th  to  January  2d  ;  at  Easter  from  Wednesday  before  Good  Friday  to 
Monday  after  Quasimodogeniti ;  at  Whitsuntide  froii\  Saturday  to 
Wednesday ;  two  days  at  the  Kirmes ;  fourteen  days  at  the  time  of 
hay-harresting ;  four  weeks  at  ih%  grain  harrest  The  beginning  of 
the  last  named  vacations  will  be  determined  on  by  the  local  inspector, 
after  consultation  with  the  teacher. 

The  law  regulates  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils ;  the  exam- 
inations and  inspections  of  public  schools ;  and  the  instructions  for  the 
teachers,  the  local  inspectors,  (clergymen,)  and  the  clerical  members  of 
church  and  school  ofiices,  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  in  the  duchy 

ofGotha. 

Del  Ebsrbabo. 
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mSTORT^KJOVERNMENT — AREA — POPULATION. 

WuEN  duke  John  of  Saxe- Weimar,  died,  in  1605,  he  lefl  behind  eleycn 
sons,  of  whom  John  Ernest  succeeded  in  Weimar,  while  the  other  do- 
minions were  divided  among  the  remaining  ten  brothers.  These  died, 
however,  one  aflcr  the  other,  within  a  short  period,  with  the  exception 
of  £mcst  the  Pious,  who  died  in  1675,  leaving  seven  sons,  who  again 
divided  the  dominions  their  father  had  gradually  inherited.  By  this 
arrangement,  duke  Bernard  became  possessed  of  Meiningcn,  and  entailed 
it  upon  his  descendants,  in  direct  h'ne,  as  the  duchy  of  Mciningen. 
In  1826,  the  family  acquired  the  former  duchy  of  Ilildburghausen,  the 
principality  of  Saalfeld,  and  some  other  territories,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  duke  Frederic  lY,  of  Gotha,  whose  duchy  was  divided 
among  the  thiik  other  ducal  lines  of  Coburg,  Ilildburghausen,  and  Mci- 
ningen. The  present  duke  is  George  II,  w^ho  succeeded,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father,  duke  Benihard  I,  in  1866. 

The  charter  of  the  duchy,  of  August  23, 1829,  provides  for  a  legis- 
lative organization,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-four  represent- 
atives. The  nobles  elect  eight  members ;  the  inhabitants  of  towns  eight 
members:,  and  the  rural  districts  eight  members.  The  ministry  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chamber. 

The  area  of  Saxe-Meiningen  extends  over  938  English  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  172,341  in  1861— all  Protestants  except  872  Roman 
Catholics,  72  Mennonites,  and  1,530  Jews. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMEXT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  territories  which,  since  1826,  have  formed  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  possessed  at  that  time  more  or  less  complete  school  regula- 
tions. Although  these  regulations  had  the  same  origin,  viz.,  the 
school-laws  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  (see  Gotha,)  yet  they  presented  many 
and  great  differences.  It  was,  therefore,  no  easy  task  to  organize  and 
govern  the  schools  of  the  reconstructed  duchy  on  a  uniform  plan,  but  it 
was,  however,  successfully  done,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  the 
reorganization  of  the  common  schools  being  essentially  completed  in  1829, 
and  of  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  1836.  The  first  impulse  was  given 
by  the  young  duke  Bemhard,  who  was  enthusiastically  active  in  elevating 
and  strengthening  the  intellectual  life  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the  material 
condition  of  his  subjects.    But  the  agent  which  prince  and  government 
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employed  in  remodeling  the  schools  was  Dr.  Ludwig  Nonnc,  counselor  of 
the  consistory,  who  died  in  1854;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools  in  Meiningcn,  and  remained  for  years  its 
animating  spirit  Nonne  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  most 
gifted  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  with  whom  he  resided  in  Iferton  for  several 
months  in  1809,  and  whose  method  of  teaching  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  in  all  its  details.  Having  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Hild- 
burghauscn,  he  became  the  reformer  of  the  schools  of  the  then  inde- 
pendent duchy  of  that  name,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  counselor 
of  education.  All  the  teachers  and  candidates  for  positions  were,  by  his 
advice,  brought  together  for  a  so-called  "extraordinary  course,"  in  tho 
Spring  of  1810,  and  again  in  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year.  There  sat 
men  of  thirty,  even  of  fiily  and  sixty  years,  and  among  them  veteran 
ministers,  at  the  feet  of  the  counselor,  who  was  not  then  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  hear  his  instruction  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  tho  new  mtflhod  of  teaching.  Most  of  them  were  at  first 
inclined  to  consider  the  whole  an  ill-advised  joke,  yet  Nonne  understood 
not  only  how  to  familiarize  them  speedily  with  the  new  method,  but  also 
to  kindle  in  them  a  professional  spirit.  Ue  assembled  them  around  him 
every  evening  for  cheerful  conversation,  singing,  and  music,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  every  one  the  consciousness  of  the  great  importance  of 
their  profession.  Silver-haired  men  remembered  with  gUdness  during 
years  of  hardship  and  sorrow,  the  "  extraordinary  cours^  as  the  most 
charming  period  of  their  lives.  Serviceable  teachers  having  thus  been 
obtained,  the  reorganization  of  schools  was  not  delayed  for  a  moment 
All  the  school  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  a  few  months,  and  furnished  with 
all  necessary  materials ;  a  new  spirit  soon  animated  the  schools,  and  a 
lively  interest  was  felt  in  the  whole  country  for  the  education  of  the 
young  and  of  the  people.  Nonne  did  not  neglect  the  seed  he  had  sown, 
and  displayed  in  these  labors  no  less  knowledge  and  skill  than  un- 
wearied activity,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  common  schools  of 
Hildburgliausen,  within  a  short  period,  the  best  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  was  but  a  well  deserved  reward  for  Nonne's  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  schools  of  his  country,  that  when  Ilildburghausen  was  annexed  by 
Meiningen  in  1826,  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole 
duchy,  thus  enlarged,  was  at  once  intrusted  to  him.  His  talent  for  organ- 
ization found  here  a  new  and  larger  field  of  labor,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  all  his  manly  vigor  and  matured  experience.  There 
were  three  seminaries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningen, 
viz.,  in  Meiningen,  (city,)  founded  in  1775 ;  in  Hildburghausen,  founded 
in  1794,  and  in  Saalfeld,  also  founded  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century.  The  last  named  seminary  possessed  the  least  vitality,  and  being 
nothing  but  an  adjunct  to  the  lyceum  and  very  indifferently  furnished 
with  the  apparatus  for  teaching,  it  effected  very  little.  The  seminary  in 
Meiningen,  on  the  contrary,  was  flourishing,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
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its  two  able  principals,  Walch  (till  1792)  and  Keyper,  (till  1826.)  and 
areraged  more  pupils  than  the  Hildburghauscn  Institutcw  The  govern- 
ment, however,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  seminaries  both  in  Saalfeld 
and  in  Meiningen,  and  to  make  Hildburghauscn  the  only  seminary  of  the 
country,  enlarging  it  proportionally.  Nonne  was  made  its  director  and 
charged  with  its  organization.  A  largo  building  was  bought  and  rebuilt 
But  Nonne,  even  before  the  house  Tgas  completed,  in  1827,  called 
together  the  preceptors  and  candidates  of  the  new  portions  of  the 
duchy,  who  had  not  yet  received  a  thorough  seminary  education,  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Meiningen  seminary,  for  an  "  extraordinary  course,*' 
and  began  with  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  the  same  active,  spir- 
ited labor  as  had  characterized  his  former  "extraordinary  course."  As 
soon  as  the  building  was  finished,  he  opened  the  seminary  with  sixty 
pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  organization  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  whole  duchy.  Every  portion  of  the  work  was  pushed  on  in  the 
same  vigorous  manner  as  it  had  been  in  Hildburghauscn.  Nonne  sn* 
perintended  the  labors  every  where  in  person.  Nobody  understood 
better  than  he  how  to  influence  the  masses ;  the  districts  were,  therefore, 
easily  persuaded  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses.  A  large  number 
of  school-houses  was  built  The  towns  began  to  reorganize  the  public 
schools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  classes ;  in  the  country,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  keep  the  schools  open  during  the  whole  3'ear, — 
whilst  they  hsi,  hitherto,  particularly  in  Saalfeld,  been  open  only  during 
the  Winter, — and  to  compel  negligent  parents  to  send  their  children  reg- 
ularly to  school.  Temporary  preceptorates*  were  changed  into  fixed 
and  permanent  engagements,  the  boarding  around  of  the  teachers  at  the 
houses  of  the  parents  of  the  children  was  more  and  more  discontinued, 
the  salaries  raised  as  much  as  possible,  regular  teachers*  conferences  in- 
stituted in  all  the  dioceses,  and  a  new  system  of  teaching,  partly  the 
result  of  those  conferences,  introduced.  Nonne^s  direct  influence  on  the 
schools  of  Meiningen  continued  till  1886,  when  ho  retired  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  seminary,  which  received  another  principal ;  his  position  in 
the  consistory  as  school-counselor  was  also,  a  little  later,  transferred  to 
another  counselor,  whilst  he  himself  retained  the  position  as  ecclesiastic 
counselor  in  that  department  The  schools  have  not  remained  stationary 
since  that  time.  The  higher  class  of  schools  were  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized in  1886  and  1837,  whilst  the  common  schools  proceeded  onward  on 
the  path  opened  by  Nonne.  The  number  of  schools  and  classes  has 
greatly  increased,  the  children  have  no  longer  to  travel  great  distances, 
nor  the  teachers  to  board  with  the  villagers ;  supplementary  schools  (Fart- 
hildungs  $ehulen)  for  those  young  men  who  have  passed  the  common 
schools,  have  been  established,  less  by  legal  compulsion  than  by  making 
the  people  understand  their  usefulness.    The  teachers*  salaries  have 

*  Preceptor  wat,  in  all  Thnrinfia  and  Saxony,  the  name  for  a  teacher  who  was  but  provitioiialljr 
employed,  could  be  dismisaed  at  any  time,  received  leM  salary  than  an  ordinary  teacher,  and 
boarded  alternately  in  the  bouses  of  the  parents. 
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repeatedly  been  raised,  with  considerable  State  assistance  when  the  dis- 
tricts were  unable  to  do  so ;  pension  funds  and  widow  funds  have  been 
established ;  new  text-books  and  readers  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
teachers*  conferences  have  become  more  frequent  and  more  systematic 
There  was  an  additional  reform  in  1848,  when  the  seat  of  the  consistory 
was  removed  from  Ilildburghauscn  to  Mciningcn  ;  it  being  then  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  government,  as  Uie  department  of  schools  and  churchcSb 

I.    ELEMENTAKT  SCnOOLS. 

1.  Number,  ScJtool  AUeiidance^  Subjects, 

There  are  285  common  schools,  in  277  different  places.  Of  these,  there 
are  19  schools  (among  them  2  for  Jews,  in  Meiningcn  and  Ilildburg- 
hausen)  in  the  17  towns  of  the  duchy,  and  266  (among  them  6  for  Jews) 
in  the  country ;  106  of  the  866  villages  of  the  country  liave  no  school  of 
their  own,  but  are  consolidated  with  neighboring  villages ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  6  villages  having  2  schools  each,  viz.,  one  for  the  Chris- 
tians and  one  for  the  Jews.  Of  the  260  Christian  schools,  one  is  for 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  classes  in  town-schools  varies  :  there 
are  2  classes  in  Ummerstadt,  the  school  being  but  a  good  village-school ; 
Lehcsten  has  3  classes ;  Thcmar,  Holdburg,  Schalkau,  and  Rranichfeld, 
each  4  classes ;  Wasungen,  Romhild,  and  Gri^enthal,  each  5  classes ; 
Camburg,  6  classes ;  Eisfeld,  7  classes ;  Uildburghausen,  7  classes,  and 
Piisncck,  9  classes.  The  schools  in  Salzungen  and  Sa4feld  have  10 
classes  each ;  Meiningen,  12  classes;  Sonnebcrg,  18  classes,  there  being 
parallel  classes,  so  that  each  child  must  pass  through  8  or  9  classes.  The 
Israelite  schools  in  Meiningen  and  Ilildburghausen  employ  but  1  teacher 
each.  Among  the  village  schools  there  is  one  in  Steinach  with  6  classes, 
one  in  Lauscha  with  4  classes,  28  schools  with  2  classes  each,  with  as 
many  teachers ;  241  village  schools  have  but  1  teacher  each. 

The  number  of  pupils  amounts  to  29,250,  of  whom  there  are  8,050  in 
town  schools,  and  21,200  in  village  schoo1&  There  is,  in  towns,  1  teacher 
to  73.08  pupils ;  in  the  country,  1  teacher  to  71.05  pupils,  taking  the 
average ;  but  this  ratio  varies  greatly  in  the  different  schools.  The  rule 
that  a  teacher  should  not  instruct  more  than  100  children,  is  not  3'ct 
every  where  observed  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  only  10  or  12  children 
to  one  teacher.  This  crowding  of  some  schools  could  not  be  avoided,  be- 
cause there  are  no  means  to  employ  more  teachers ;  and  the  small  number 
of  children  in  other  schools  occurs  in  the  mountainous  districts,  with  their 
small  and  remote  neighborhoods.  The  eight  Israelite  schools,  except  two, 
have  also  few  pupils,  viz.,  in  the  aggregate  296,  or  an  average  of  37  pupils. 
-  The  period  during  which  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  is  8 
years  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  and  for  girls  in  town  (from  their 
6th  to  their  13th  year  included;)  for  boys  in  town,  9  years,  (from  their. 
6th  to  their  14th  year  included.)  The  school-year  extends  from  Easter 
to  Easter.  Those  children  who  have  completed  their  5th  year  are  every 
year  admitted  on  the  1st  of  April ;  those  children  in  the  country  and 
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girls  in  town,  who  have  completed  their  18th  year,  and  those  boys  in 
town  who  have  completed  their  Hth  year  on  the  Ist  of  April,  are  dis- 
charged either  at  Easter  or  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  or  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  dispensation  is  required,  and  rarely  granted,  in  case  a  child 
should  like  to  be  admitted  or  discharged  at  an  earlier  day.  The  discharge 
from  school  coincides  with  the  admission  to  the  first  communion.  The 
attendance  at  the  common  school  is  obligatory,  unless  ft|kigher  school  or 
private  instruction  he  substituted.  Absence  from  school  may  be  un- 
avoidable, excusable,  or  culpable.  When  unavoidable,  no  punishment 
ensues,  nor  when  excusable,  provided  the  absence  be  really  excused  and 
accepted  by  the  teacher  or  minister.  Every  culpable  absence  during  the 
morning  or  afternoon  lessons,  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  kreutzcrs,  or 
proportional  imprisonment  of  the  culpable  parents.  The  teacher  must 
enter  all  absences  on  a  printed  form,  and  report  every'  week,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, every  day  to  the  minister,  who  will  admonish  the  negligent  The 
district  administration  must  be  informed  often  or  more  palpable  absences 
of  one  child  during  one  month,  in  order  to  decide  what  further  pun- 
ishments should  be  dictated.  The  result  of  this  strictly  enforced  rule  is 
this,  that  there  occur  no  culpable  absences  at  all,  or  so  few  that  the 
attendance  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  regular.  A  few  village  schools 
and  occasionally  a  town  school,  present  an  unpleasant  although  a  rare 
occasion  for  interference. 

Instruction  is  given  the  whole  year  through,  thirty  hours  a  week ; 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  holydays.  School  is  kept  in 
most  places  during  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  in  some  others,  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Ten  or  twelve  overcrowded  village  schools,  and  a  few  others  whoso  pupils 
live  at  great  distances  from  the  school-house,  sometimes  become  '*  di- 
vided **  schools,  i.  e.  one  division  of  the  pupils  attends  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  division  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  each  receives  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  lessons.  There  are  ten  weeks  holydays,  differently  dis- 
tributed over  the  year  in  different  places,  viz.,  three  to  five  weeks  during 
grain  harvest ;  one  to  two  weeks  during  hay  time ;  one  to  two  weeks 
during  the  gathering  in  of  the  potato  crop,  and  one  to  two  weeks  during 
each  of  the  three  great  church  holydays.  Though  there  are  different 
regulations  for  the  different  districts,  it  is  strictly  enforced  that  the  holy- 
days  should  not  exceed  ten  weeks  taken  all  together.  The  Hebrew 
schools  regulate  their  own  holydays  upon  the  same  general  principle. 

The  teachers  are  expected  to  keep  good  discipline,  which  embraces  all 
that  refers  to  order  in  the  school,  (punctual  attendance,  quiet  and  atten- 
tion during  the  lessons,  neatness,  &c.,)  and  to  every  thing  which  promotes 
a  pious  and  moral  education.  The  minister,  the  local  school-inspector, 
and  the  local  and  district  boards  are  required  to  assist  him  in  particular 
cases.  The  teacher  is  not  forbidden  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  but 
is  instructed  to  do  so  only  in  rare  cases,  neither  too  severely,  and  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  decency  should  not  be  offended.  The  teachers 
who  offend  against  the  rules  of  decency  or  injure  the  health  of  the  chll- 
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dren,  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  disciplinary  or  criminal  law« 
Complaints  against  a  teacher,  on  account  of  too  severe  or  indecent  pun- 
ishment of  the  children,  must  be  brought  before  the  local  school- inspector 
(minister.)  The  parents  are  forbidden  to  call  the  teacher  himself  to  ac- 
count, during  the  lessons  in  th^  school-room  and  in  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  home.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the 
inspector  and  teacher  of  a  school,  when  a  child  has  been  guilty  of  pil- 
fering, of  robl4i%  fields,  gardens  or  forests,  with  the  request  that  the 
child  should  be  punished  ;  but  in  case  that  the  court  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  offender  and  to  pronounce  judgment,  the  min- 
utes are  sent  to  the  consistory,  who  report  to  the  government,  and  the 
punishment  is  generally  commuted.  Public  dancing  places  &c.,  can  not 
be  frequented  by  school  children. 

The  sul^ccts  of  instruction  for  all  common  schools  are:  Religion, 
German,  (reading  and  writing,)  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  and  singing.  In  village  schools  of  greater  pretensions,  and  in 
town  schools,  drawing  and  geometrical  figures,  and  in  lai^r  burgher; 
schools,  plane  geometry,  Latin,  French,  and  English  are  added ;  the 
foreign  languages  are,  however,  optional.  Instruction  in  gymnastics  is 
not  yet  generally  introduced ;  it  is,  however,  practiced  with  great  zeal  in 
town  schools,  and  grows  more  and  more  in  favor  with  village  schools. 
The  instruction  in  religion  is  founded  on  Luther^s  smaller  catechism,  the 
Bible,  the  hymn  book,  and  a  compendium  of  sacrcd*history,  which  books 
are  in  the  possession  of  every  child.  There  are  Readers  for  the  different 
classes  in  German.  All  text-books,  before  they  can  be  used  in  the 
schools,  require  the  approbation  of  the  consistory,  by  which  provision 
great  uniformity  of  text-books  and  their  use  in  all  schools  is  secured. 
The  following  apparatus  and  furniture  roust  bo  found  in  every  school : 
At  least  two  blackboards,  (one  ruled,  one  not,)  with  sponge  and  chalk  ; 
a  reading  machine  or  large  reading  charts,  stretched  on  pasteboard; 
school  maps,  (at  least  the  two  hemispheres,  maps  of  Europe,  Germanjr, 
duchy  of  Meiningen,  and  Palestine;)  table  and  chair  for  the  teacher; 
benches,  with  backs  of  different  sizes,  for  the  different  divisions  of 
pupils ;  window-blinds,  water-pitcher,  &c.  Kost  schools,  even  in  the 
country,  are  more  liberally  and  completely  provided  than  is  prescribed 
by  law.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  open  and  healthy, 
and  removed  from  the  din  of  the  streets ;  the  dwelling  of  a  married 
teacher  must  contain  at  least  two  rooms  that  can  be  heated,  two  cham- 
bers,  a  kitchen,  and  cellar ;  that  of  an  unmarried  teacher  must  contain 
at  least  three  rooms,  viz.,  a  study,  a  chamber,  and  a  kitchen.  The  school- 
room must  be  square  or  nearly  so,  (in  the  ratio  as  two  to  three,)  the  win^ 
dows  must  open  toward  the  South  and  East,  the  height  9 }  to  11  feet, 
according  to  its  size.  There  must  be  lefl  four  square  feet  of  room  for 
each  child,  after  deducting  the  space  for  passage,  tcacher^s  desk,  &c 
Kew  school-rooms  are  to  be  built  so  as  to  accommodate  one- fifth  more 
children.  A  complete  realization  of  the  law  has  not  yet  been  secured  in 
the  smaller  villages,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
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The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  devolve  on  the 
districts,  but  the  state  allows  considerable  assistance  to  such  as  are  with- 
out funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  administration,  and  where  th^ 
school  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  exceed  one-half  the  direct  State 
taxes.  About  one-fifth  of  all  the  school-districts  are  in  this  condition, 
and  receive  from  tlie  government  an  annual  pecuniary  assistance 
amounting  to  16,000  florins;  the  teachers  receive,  moreover,  a  part  of 
their  salary  (in  money  and  provisions)  from  public  charit|}>le  foundations 
and  from  the  income  of  the  crown  lands,  amoontii^  to  14^000  florins  a 
year. 

2.  Thfi  Ikacfiir*' 

The  number  of  regul^  common  school  teachers  amounts  to  406,  of 
whom  109  teach  in  town  schools  and  297  in  the  villages.  There  are^ 
besides,  in  the  towns  ten  assistant  male  teachers  and  as  many  femaW 
teachers,  the  former  giving  instruction  in  drawing  and  writing,  the  latter 
in  needlework ;  there  are  also  several  country  schools  in  which  sewing 
and  knitting  are  taught  by  assistant  female  teachera . 

The  rectors.,  of  burgher-schoola,  and  many  of  the  head  mastersi 
are  selected  firom  among  the  candidates  for  the  pulpit,  (who  must, 
however,  pass  an  examination  before  they  can  be  appointed,)  and  from 
among  the  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers  in  real-schools  and 
gymnasia.  Among  the  406  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Meiningen, 
there  are  20  who  have  been  students  at  the  university,  of  whom  18  have 
studied  theology,  and  who.  are  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of 
sermons.  The  examination  for  the  appointment  as  rector  is  both  oral 
and  written ;  the  candidate  must  also  show  his  ability  in  teaching,  by 
giving  some  lessons  at  the  burgher-school  in  Meiningen,  in  presence  of 
the  ministers  of  State.  The  examiners  are :  The  minister  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  principal  of  the  seminary,  and  as  many  teachen 
of  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school  in  Meiningen  as  are  required  for 
the  different  subjects  to  be  examined.  The  written  examination  consists 
of  an  essay  on  a  branch  of  pedagogy  ;  the  oral  examination  extends  over 
pedagogy,  religion,  German,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  Latin ; 
the  candidate  may,  besides,  be  examined  in  other  branches  at  his  option. 
The  examination  in  religion,  (firom  which,  however,  candidates  of  the- 
ology are  excused,)  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  practical  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  fiuth,  ethics,  catechetics,  geography  of  Pal- 
estine, and  sacred  history;  in  pedagogy,  the  difi&rcnt  methods  of 
teaching,  and  history  of  pedagogy ;  in  mathenutics,  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired of  a  course  in  the  gymnasium ;  in  German,  the  historic  and  com- 
parative grammar  is  excluded ;  in  Latin,  so  much  as  is  required  of  a 
pupil  of  the  Secunda ;  in  history  and  geography,  a  general  knowledge 
of  these  branches,  and  a  more  detailed  acquaintance  with  popular 
astronomy. 

All  common  school  teachers  are  educated,  in  the  Seminary  in  Hild> 
burghausen.    It  was  founded  in  1794,  reorganized  in  1827,  and  has  a 
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principal  of  its  own,  since  1886.  There  are  six  teachers,  of  whom  two 
are  for  music  and  singing,  and  three  assistant  teachers  for  gymnastics, 
drawing,  and  Hebrew  language  and  religion  for  the  Hebrew  pupils.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  from  700  to  1,000  florins ;  that  of  the  principal 
amounts  to  1,600  florins.  The  seminary  consists  of  three  classes,  through 
which  the  pupils  pass  in  three  years ;  but  pupils  who  remain  two  years  in 
one  class,  must  stay  four  years.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  embraces 
all  the  branched  of  popular  education,  besides  pedagogy,  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  music,  (thorough-bass,  piano,  organ,  violin,  &c.,) 
exercises  in  church  music,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  theoretical  instruction 
in  the  treatment  of  deaf-mute  children.  The  Hebrew  pupils  receivo 
their  instruction  together  with  the  Christian  pupils,  except  in  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language,  which  are  taught  by  the  teacher  of  their  school 
in  Hildburghausen,  in  the  institute,  whilst  the  service  of  the  synagogue 
is  taught  in  th^  synagogue  itsel£  A  practice*8chool  of  three  clamiiO| 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf-mutes,  are  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  which 
the  normal  pupils  practice  the  art  of  teaching.  The  conditions  for  the 
admittance  to  the  seminary  are:  age  16}  to  17  years 4  healthy  body, 
without  conspicuous  defects ;  unexceptionable  reputation ;  good  natural 
abilities ;  reading  and  writing ;  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Luther^s  catechism,  a  number  of  hymns,  the 
iDOst  important  Bible  verses,  the  principal  facts  of  sacred  history ;  ability 
to  write  a  German  compositions-descriptive  or  narrative — without  serious 
grammatical  or  orthographical  mistakes ;  etymology  and  syntax ;  compu- 
tation with  whole  and  fractional  numbers  and  sfmple  rule  of  three ; 
singing  and  music,  knowledge  of  the  notes,  and  a  little  practice  on  the 
piano  and  violin.  Preparation  for  admittance  to  the  seminary  is  left 
with  the  candidate,  but  school-teachers  are  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  prepare  young  men,  of  the  right  character  and  aptitude,  for  the 
examination  by  allowing  them  a  remuneration  for  every  successful  can- 
didate. The  number  of  pupils  at  the  seminary  averages  52 :  sometimes 
it  has  been  as  high  as  60 ;  the  minimum  has  never  fallen  below  50. 
Instruction  is  free,  as  well  as  their  rooms ;  they  take  their  meals  in 
town.  Government  pays  1,200  florins  a  year  in  stipends  to  poor  pupils. 
About  16  pupils  graduate  every  year.  The  examination,  which  precedes 
the  graduation,  is  presided  over  by  the  counselor  of  education,  as  com- 
missioner of  the  government ;  the  successful  examination  qualifies  the 
candidates  for  a  provisional  appointment  as  school-teachers.  They  may 
report  for  a  second  examination  after  two  years,  and,  if  successful,  receive 
then  a  fixed  appointment.  The  second  examination  extends,  like  the 
first,  over  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  but  more  with  a  view  to  test 
their  practical  knowledge  as  teachers. 

The  candidates  for  the  appointment  as  teachers,  having  left  the  semi- 
nary, remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  ephori.  They  must  attend 
the  teachers*  conferences,  become  members  of  the  teachers*  reading 
clubs,  and  hand  in  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  to  the 
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counselor  of  education  every  year,  as  long  as  they  are  not  employed  in 
any  public  school 

The  appointment  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another,  is  effected  either  by  direct  decree  of  the 
government  department  of  church  and  school,  or  by  the  ratification  of  a 
patron^s  nomination.  The  town  councils  generally  are  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  at  the 
burgher-school  of  their  several  towns ;  the  number  of  patrons  in  the 
country  (proprietors  of  manors  and  certain  other  private  persons)  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  nomination  is  comparatively  smalL  The 
school  districts  have  a  certain  right  to  refuse  a  teacher,  so  far  as  they 
are  invited  to  make  known  any  sufficient  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  candidate  after  his  trial  teaching,  on  account  of  immorality,  or  want 
or  practical  ability.  The  final  decision  rests  with  the  government,  in 
case  a  district  should  have  refused  a  new  teacher  in  that  manner.  But 
such  a  refusal  is  rare.  The  trial  of  those  teachers  in  villages  who  have 
to  assist  in  the  church  service,  consists  in  singing,  playing  on  the  organ j 
reading  a  sermon,  and  catechizing  the  children  in  the  church ;  in  townSi 
the  same,  except  the  reading  of  the  sermon.  The  trial  of  those  teachers 
who  have  not  to  assist  in  the  church  service,  consists  in  teaching  in  the 
school -room.  No  person  except  the  rectors  shall  receive  an  appointment 
as  tether,  who  has  not  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  duchy, 
and,  after  examination,  received  the  certificate  of  a  candidate  for  ap- 
pointment The  deficiency  in  examined  candidates  has,  however,  caused 
the  government,  of  late,  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  to  appoint  young 
men  some  months  before  their  final  examination,  as  vicars,  and  to  give 
them  the  certificate  of  qualification  for  a  provisional  appointment 

In  regard  to  the  official  rank  of  active  teachers,  there  are  the  following 
classes:  vicars,  appointed  for  the  provisional  administration  of  a  school; 
school-assistants,  appointed  as  temporary  assistants  of  aged,  yet  still 
active  teachers ;  substitutes,  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  emeriti  ;  (these 
receive  a  definitive  appointment  when  they  possess  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations and  have  passed  the  second  examination,  but  must,  however, 
submit,  at  the  death  of  the  emeritut,  to  be  transferred  to  another  school 
in  accordance  with  their  seniority ;)  school-teachers,  of  whom  several 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  school  that  has  several  classes;  lastly,  the 
rectors.  The  installation  of  teachers,  after  their  trial,  at  country-schools, 
or  in  those  schools  in  which  there  is  no  superintendent,  is  performed  by 
the  local  minister ;  in  other  towns  by  the  superintendent  and  the  church 
and  school  administration.  The  expenses  of  a  teacher,  incurred  by  his 
transfer  from  one  school  to  another,  must  be  paid  by  the  district  The 
duties  of  the  teachers  are  either  in  the  school  alone,  or  also  in  the  church. 
Every  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  thirty  hours  a  week ;  every  rector, 
twenty  hours.  The  duties  at  church  consist  in  reading  the  church  ser- 
vice in  place  of  the  minister ;  assisting  the  minister  as  sacristan  at  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  burials,  at  the  communion  table,  &c ;  keeping  the 
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duplicate  or  triplicate  of  the  parish  registers;  peribrming  the  lower 
class  of  duties,  as  ringing  the  bell,  winding  up  the  clock,  cleaning  the 
church,  and  communion  serrice.  Host  teachers  have  been,  of  late, 
released  from  these  last  named  duties,  or  receive  an  additional  compen- 
totion.  The  duty  of  singing  in  front  of  certain  houses  on  New  Year's 
day,  has  been  repealed ;  but  the  teachers  and  a  chon*  of  children  are  re- 
quired to  sing  on  that  day  in  a  limited  number  of  public  places  in  village 
or  town,  when  requested  to  do  so. 

The  salaries  have  been  repeatedly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  have  been  regulated  by  special  laws;  the  last  time  in  186i2  and 
1867.  When  one  is  appointed  for  provisional  employment,  be  it  as  a  vicar, 
assistant,  or  teacher,  he  has  a  claim  to  200  florins,  and  after  his  second 
examination,  to  225  florins  a  year.  The  minimum,  in  towns  of  8,000 
and  more  inhabitants  is  200  florins.  After  ten  years*  service  in  towns 
of  5,000  and  more  inhabitants,  the  salary  of  the  rector  is  800  florins ; 
that  of  the  two  lowest  teachers,  850  fl. ;  of  the  two  next  higher,  425  fl. ; 
of  other  teachers,  500  fl. :  in  towns  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  inhab- 
itants, that  of  the  rector  is  700  fl. ;  of  the  two  lowest  teachers,  860  fl. ;  of 
the  two  next  higher,  425  fl. ;  of  the  others,  600  fl. :  in  the  other  towns, 
that  of  the  rector  is  600  fl. ;  of  the  lowest,  800  fl. ;  of  the  next  higher 
one,  850  fl. ;  the  others,  400  fl. :  in  a  cotmtry  school  district  of  800 
and  more  inhabitants,  in  schools  with  one  teacher  without  church 
duties,  800  fl. ;  with  church  service,  850  fl.  salary ;  in  schools  with  two 
teachers,  the  second  teacher  225  fl.,  the  first  teacher  850  fl. ;  in  schools 
with  more  than  two  teachcriR,  the  lowest,  225  fl. ;  the  next  higher, 
ii75  fl. ;  each  of  the  others,  850  fl. :  in  country  school  districts  of  less 
than  800  inhabitants,  a  teacher  without  church  setvice  has  226  fl.,  and 
with  church  duties,  275  fl.  salary. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  in  a  town,  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  cantor,  organist,  or  sacristan,  must  amount  at  least  to  850  florins. 
Those  teachers  of  town  schools,  who  have  studied  at  a  university,  and 
have  passed  the  State  examination,  shall  receive,  in  towns  of  5,000  and 
more  inhabitants,  700  fl. ;  in  towns  of  from  8,000  to  5,000  inhabitants, 
600  fl.,  and  in  other  towns,  at  lea^  600  fl.  salary,  the  perquisites  of  their 
Ecclesiastic  duties  included. 

Every  teacher  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  700  florins,  receives,  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  am  addition  of  25  fl.,  and  after  thirty  years' 
service,  an  addition  of  85  fl.  from  the  State  treasury.  Every  teacher 
must  take  part  of  his  salary  in  kind,  viz.,  12}  Berlin  bushels  of  grains, 
and  4}  cords  of  soft  or  8  cords  of  hard  wood ;  but.  Often,  the  market 
price  is  paid,  hoth  for  grains  and  wood,  though  they  are  in  the  estimate 
put  down  at  a  so-called  normal  price,  which  happens  to  be  at  present 
about  half  of  the  market  price.  The  dwelling  is  estimated  to  be  equal, 
in  villages,  to  from  6  to  15  florins;  in  towns,  6  per  cent  of  iihe  salary  at 
the  highest  When,  as  will  happen  in  towns,  there  Kro  no  dwelling-housed 
In  connection  with  the  school,  an  indemnification  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
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the  salary  is  paid  to  the  teacher.    The  district  must  also  furnish  three  to 
four  coi^ds  of  wood  for  heating  the  school-rooms. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  statements  give  the  minimum  of 
salary ;  that  the  estimates  for  what  is  furnished  in  kind,  and  of  the  per- 
quisites, are  in  general  less  than  what  they  really  amount  to,  and  that 
many  of  the  salaries  greatly  exceed  the  minimum.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  incomes  of  one-half  of  the  tieacherft  ratige  from  400 
florins  op  to  1,000  florins;  of  one-quarter,  between  SOO  knd  400 
florins,  and  of  the  other  quarter  between  200  and  dOO  florins.  Yet  it 
has  become  evident  of  late  that  the  salaries  are  too  small,  lind  that  an- 
other increase  will  be  necessary,  if  the  duchy  of  Mciningen  intends  to 
induce  the  candidates  for  appointment  and  the  teachers  to  stay  in  the 
country,  because  many,  in  spite  of  their  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  would  prefer  to  embrace  the  opportunity  offbfed  to  them,  to 
obtain  better  compensation  for  their  labor,  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  tuition  fees,  when  they  are  not  altogether  repeated,  are  included 
hi  the  estimate  of  teachers*  salary ;  it  is,  hoWeVer,  not  coUected  by 
them,  but  by  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  and  from  that  money  the 
salary  is  paid,  either  monthly  or  quarterly.  The  districts  are  responsible 
for  the  payment 

Ttie  pensions  of  the  tnneriti  are  in  proportion  to  their  salaries;  re- 
spectively to  the  size  of  the  place  where  the  school  is  kept  The  pensioA 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary.  The  following 
minima  are  flzcd  i^on  for  pensions :  In  towns  of  moi^  than  4,000  in- 
habitants, for  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  salaries;  300  fl. ;  fbr  the  others, 
850  fl. ;  in  the  other  towns,  for  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  salaries,  250  fl. ; 
for  the  others,  300  fl. ;  in  the  countt*y  districts  of  800  and  more  inhab- 
itants, for  those  who  taught  in  undivided  schools,  and  did,  besides, 
church  service,  275  fl. ;  for  those  who  did  no  church  service,  250  fl. ;  for 
those  who  taught  in  divided  schools  as  Second  teachers,  200  fl. ;  the 
others,  275  fl. ;  and  in  districts  with  less  than  800  inhabitants,  for  those 
teachers  who  did  church  service,  225  fl. ;  who  did  not,  200  fl. 

A  teacheV  Who  is  prosecuted  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  therefore 
suspended,  md'st  lose  one-half  of  his  salary,  to  pay  the  vicar. 

When  a  dischiirge  or  a  transfer  from  one  place  to  another  occurs,  the 
different  parts  of  the  salary,  except  the  perquisites,  shall  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  time  served.  Where  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  death, 
the  perquisites  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased ;  if  there  be 
none,  to  the  person  who  performs  the  duties.  Wood  is  giten  in  advance 
from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  counttng  two-thirds  for  the  Winter  and 
one  third  for  the  Summer.  The  remuneration  for  singing  at  Christmas 
ahd  New  Tear  shall  be  divided,  after  deducting  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
Amount,  according  to  the  length  of  time  served. 

The  heirs  of  a  deceased  teacher  are  allowed  the  salary  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  use  of  the  dwelling  for  the  same  time,  after  the  death  of 
the  teacher ;  this  "  time  of  grace  *'  is,  however,  not  allowed,  when  there  are 
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no  direct  heirs,  or  when  the  children  are  already  provided  for.  There 
18,  besides,  a  widows*  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  widow  and  children 
under  age  or  not  provided  for.  All  teachers  of  the  duchy,  who  are  per- 
manently engaged  at  any  common  school,  must  be  members  of  the 
teachers*  fund  association.  They  pay  three  florins  respectively,  three 
and  a-half  florins  registration  fee,  and  are  annually  assessed  the  same 
amount,  according  as  their  salary  is  less  than  450  fl.,  or  45041.  and 
more.  The  churches  also  contribute,  and  the  State  treasury  pays  annu- 
ually  about  1,400  fl.  The  pensions  of  widows  and  children  respectively 
amount  to  50  and  75  fl.  a  year,  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  teacher*8  widow  and  orphans  receive,  moreover,  during  the 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  teacher,  an  annual  gratuity 
of  40  fl.,  called  **the  widow*s  com,*'  because  originally  bread-corn  was 
given,  which  is  now  fixed  in  money  value.  To  secure  this  gratuity  for 
his  wife,  the  teacher  must  pay  three  florins  a  year  into  the  widows*  fund.* 

The  teachers  are  not  servants  of  the  State,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of  employees.  They  are  exempt 
from  paying  taxes  on  their  profession  or  to  the  district ;  they  have  the 
privileges  of  citizens  at  the  place  where  they  are  regularly  employed, 
but  must  purchase  the  right  for  the  use  of  the  district  commons.  They 
require  a  license  of  the  consistory  to  marry,  to  be  agents,  to  accept  an 
ofiBce  in  the  district^  or  to  carry  on  any  extra  occupation. 

No  teacher  is  permitted  to  be  absent  from  a  lesson  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  minister,  or  superintendent^  nor  may  he  neglect  any 
of  his  church  duties.  The  minister  may  give  him  a  furlough  of  three 
days  during  school-time,  the  superintendent  one  week,  but  durin^he 
yacation  only.  The  minister  may  extend  the  furlough  to  one  week ; 
the  superintendent  to  the  duration  of  the  vacation.  A  longer  furlough 
can  only  be  granted  by  the  governm  jnt  The  rectors  in  towns  may  give 
furloughs  like  the  ministers  in  the  country. 

There  are  teachers*  associations  and  reading  clubs  in  each  diocese, 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  The  associations  elect  their 
officers,  and  meet,  during  Summer,  every  month,  to  hold  a  conference, 
for  which  no  particulars  are  prescribed,  but  about  which  the  superin- 
tendents report  every  year,  submitting  the  minutes  to  the  consistory. 
There  are  in  the  dioceses,  from  time  to  time,  conferences  of  the  ministers 
and  teachers  combined ;  and  there  is  a  general  conference  of  the  teachers 
in  the  duchy  once  a  year.  The  conferences,  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  consistory,  have  very  beneficially  inspired  a  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  and  cheerfulness  in  performing  the  duties ;  and  espe- 
cially have  the  combined  conferences  of  ministers  and  teachers  done 
much  for  the  establishment  of  good  feeling  between  these  two  classes  of 
society,  which  are  naturally  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  yet 
frequently  so  hostile.* 

**"rhe  Mhool-ArehivM  of  the  duchy  of  Meininfen,**  nwy  be  considered  en  ofRprinf  of  the 
tMchen'  eonferaooM  wad  tNocielioot;  a  tetdier,  Mr.  UuitmeDO,  of  Solzangea,  is  iu  editor,  who 
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3.  InapecUon  of  Schools^  and  School  AuthonHes, 

Tho  supreme  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  country,  partica- 
hirly  for  tho  common  schools,  is  the  ministry  and  department  of  church- 
and-school  affairs  in  Meiningen,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  con- 
sistory in  Hildburghausen,  discontinued  in  1848.  The  department  con- 
sists of  a  counselor  of  State  as  chairman,  with  two  ecclesiastical  and  two 
lay-counselors.  One  of  the  latter,  the  scholastic  counselor,  reports  on  all 
affairs  of  the  schools  and  is  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  and  teach- 
ers, for  which  purpose  he  is  instructed  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  once  in  every  three  years,  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  their 
condition,  to  correct  great  deficiencies,  and  to  see  that  the  school  law  and 
instructions  are  properly  attended  to.  The  resolutions  of  the  department 
are  adopted  by  a  majority.  All  appointments,  and  the  approvals  of 
the  nominations  of  patrons,  proceed  from  it  with  this  ^imitation,  that 
the  appointments  of  rectors  and  first  class  teachers  of  burgher-schools 
must  be  presented  to  the  duke  for  his  approval.  It  votes  the  regular 
aid  of  the  government  for  schools  and  teachers  as  fixed  by  the  law, 
and  fixes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  according  to  the  existing  instruc- 
tions ;  it  audits  the  estimates  of  salaries ;  superintends  and  directs,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  architect  appointed  by  the  ministry,  the  building 
of  school-houses  and  the  arrangement  of  school  rooms ;  orders  the  pen- 
sioning of  teachers ;  directs  the  discipline,  having  the  power  of  imposing 
fines  up  to  fifty  thalers,  and  takes  the  proper  preliminary  steps  for  the 
legal  proceedings  Tor  offenses  that  are  punished  by  removal.  Revision 
oPthe  decision  of  the  department  is  obtained  by  appeal  to  the  ministry. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  seminary,  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  real-school,  is  by  decree  of  the  duke. 

There  are  in  the  different  dioceses,  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  this  department,  twp  subordinate  authorities,  viz.,  (1,)  the 
church  and  school-boards,  and  (2,)  the  ephoriy  or  superintendents.  The 
church  and  school-boards  are  composed  of  the  eph&ri  of  the  diocese  and 
the  officers  of  the  administration,  (mayor  in  large  towns,  and  bailiff.) 
The  senior  member  is  chairman.  The  duties  embrace  particularly  the 
external  affairs,  viz.,  accounts,  buildings,  salary,  filling  of  vacancies,  all 
those  affairs  which  require  the  co(}peration  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
which  require  a  judicial  treatment,  when  the  spiritual  and  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  ephori  has  proved  to  be  without  effect  The  ephor  or 
superintendent  is  the  proper  authority  in  all  internal  affairs,  such  as  the 
compass  and  method  of  instruction,  the  moral  conduct  of  candidates  and 
teachers,  conferences, '  &c.  The  church  and  school-board  is  also  the 
proper  authority  for  all  non-evangelical  schools  and  teachers  in  this 
manner,  that  its  secular  member  puts  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Bavarian  Catholic  dean,  who,  by  authority  of  the  bishop  of  WUrz- 

poblishM  it  twice  a  month ;  h«  fires  publicity  to  the  mora  interettinf  and  raluable  retulti  of  Uic 
eooferaocee  and  to  other  oommanicatioos  in  relation  to  teacbinf . 
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burg,  superintends  the  church  and  school  affairs  of  the  Catholics  in 
Mciningen,  and  with  the  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  country  for  the  Hebrew 
school  The  local  church  and  school  boards  superintend  the  towns  and 
villages ;  the  local  minister  is  chairman,  if  no  ephor  have  his  seat  in  that 
place ;  otherwise  the  ephor.  The  other  members  are :  the  teacher,  or 
when  there  are  several  teachers  at  one  school,  the  head  teacher  or  rector, 
^he  mayor,  the  bailiff,  the  secretary  of  the  church  and  school  treasurer, 
knd  one  or  two  school  wardens  or  school  commissioners,  elected  by  tho 
district  The  ministers  are,  moreover,  the  local  school  inspectors ;  it  is, 
IhtTcfore,  their  duty  to  visit  frequently  the  schools  of  their  parish. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  school-visitations  and  school  examinations, 
viz.,  (1.)  the  Spring  examination,  held  by  the  local  minister  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  (Easter,)  afler  which  those  children  are  discharged 
from  school  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  communion ;  (2,)  the  visit- 
ation in  Summer  by  the  ephor^  and,  when  connected  with  the  church 
visitation,  assisted  by  the  lay  member  of  the  church  and  school  board  ; 
(3,)  the  visitation  by  the  counselor  of  schools  every  three  to  five  years. 
The  two  first  named  examinations  are  held  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
ephar  resides  at  the  place.  Reports  must  be  made  of  every  visitation  : 
'  by  the  ministers  respecting  the  Spring  examination  to  the  ephori  ;  by 
the  ephori  to  the  church  and  school  board  ;  by  the  ecclesiastic  counselor 
to  Che  ministry,  department  of  church  and  school  affairs.  The  reports 
of  the  epKori  must  contain  the  usual  statistics  of  attendance,  number  and 
distribution  of  daily  lessons,  absences,  the  eJEaminati^n  papers,  &c. 

GcMTiA  Bemarks,  m 

The  common  schools  in  Meiningen  attained  a  good  reputation  long  ago, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  and  are  continually  progressive  and  prosperous. 
The  demands  of  the  age,  that  the  schools  should  be  emancipated  from 
'  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  that  the  teachers  should  be  taught  foreign 
languages  at  the  seminary,  that  denominational  instruction  in  religion  in 
the  district  schools  should  be  discontinued,  &c.,  have  received  less  atten- 
tion in  Meiningen  than  in  Gotha.  The  government  is  in  this  respect  very 
conservative,  for  which  it  is  blamed  by  many.  The  close  union  of 
church  and  school  has  been  preserved,  the  minister  is  the  local  inspector, 
the  Lutheran  catechism  serves  in  all  classes  as  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  and  instruction  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  remains  excluded  from  the  seminary.  The  reading 
of  and  commenting  on  the  German  classic  authors,  is  limited  in  the  sem- 
inary to  comparatively  few  authors  and  to  certain  portions  of  their  works. 
In  general  the  principle  is  adhered  to,  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  future 
teachers  of  the  people  a  firm  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  things, 
tiian  to  give  them  a  taste  of  many)  without  thoroughness  in  any.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  principal  problem  to  be  solved  by  common  schools,  to 
educate  in  Christian  morals  and  in  Christian  faith,  and  to  impart  such 
knowledge  and  abilities  to  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  life  of 
citizens  and  peasants.    Sacred  history,  the  principles  of  faith  and  ethics, 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  therefore  the  principal  subjects  of 
school  teaching,  to  which  is  added  more  or  less  extended  instruction  in 
geography,  history,  and  natural  sciences.  But  within  this  narrow  boun- 
dary, excellent  effects  j>are  been,  in  general,  produced.  Not  a  single 
child,  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  is  left  without  this  blessing,  and 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school  and  neglect  at  home,  are  unable  to  read  and  to  write,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  whilst  the  majority  of  children  enter  their  callings  in  life 
well  instructed  and  capable  of  expressing  themselves  well,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  An  object  of  particular  care  in  the  education  of  the 
pupils  at  the  teachers'  seminary,  is  singing,  music,  and  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  good  church  choirs.  The  people  in  general  have 
great  love  and  talent  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  both  are  fbs- 
tered  and  promoted  by  the  school.  The  church  choir  at  Salzungen  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  duchy,  and  a 
director  of  church  music  has  been  officially  engaged  to  organize  and 
superintend  similar  choirs  all  over  the  country,  and  he  does  so  very  suc- 
cessfully. There  is  no  general  school  law,  yet  the  common  schools, 
through  successive  tegulations,  afnd  good  school  habits  among  the  people, 
constitute  a  well  regelated  and  healthy  organism.  Of  course,  great  defi- 
ciencies still  exist;  such  as  too  eariy  admission  to  school,  and  the 
discharge  from  school  attendance  on  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
yearr.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  ibr  the  seminary  are  not  satis- 
fkctory ;  and  the  salaries,  in  spite  of  a  material  improvement  of  late,  are 
not  sufficient,  when  the  enhanced  prices  of  living  are  considered. 

SUtn>LeilENTART  AND  SFIKJIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  supplementary  schools  {Fbrtbildungi  sehulen)  are  based  on  the  pnblfe 
schools;  they  teach  young  men  till  their  eighteenth  year.  There  exist 
institutions  of  this  kind  for  both  sexes ;  those  for  girls  are,  however,  less 
in  number  than  those  for  young  men.  Most  of  them  are  open  only  in 
Winter,  some  of  them  all  the  year  round,  at  such  days  as  are  thought 
most  conveni^ht  The  ministers  and  teachers  are  instructed  to  talte  an 
active  interest  in  them.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  intended  to 
keep  alive,  impress  more  firmly,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  the  abil- 
ities attained  in  the  common  schools,  and  to  teach  particularly  what  is 
necessary  for  practical  life,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  German 
composition,  geography,  history,  elements  of  geometry,  and  drawing,  es- 
pecially in  towns.  The  districts  allow  the  teachers  for  sach  instruction,  a 
remuneration,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  agreement,  and  charge 
themselves  to  furnish  light  and  fuel  forHhe  school-rooms.  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  attend  these  scfhools^  the  govertimcnt  being  disinclined  to 
extend  the  olbligation  to  attend  at  school  beyond  the  thirteenth  or  foui^ 
teenth  year,  in  q[>ite  of  several  petitions  to  that  effect  It  does  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  fkmily,  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  children,  more  than  it  has  done,  the  less  so  as  there  are  not  etery 
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where  able  teachers  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools  at 
its  disposal.  Theclass  schools,  it  is  argued,  should  find  their  support 
in  the  conviction  of  their  usefulness,  and  receive  mainly  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  government.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  the  districts  and  to  cor* 
porations  to  regulate  the  attendance.  In  most  of  the  towns,  and  in 
wealthy  villages,  these  schools  prosper. 

There  exist,  beside  the  public  schools,  several  institutions  of  education 
and  instruction  for  special  classes  of  children.  An  institute  for  deaf- 
mutes  is  attached  to  the  seminary  at  Ilildburghausen.  The  instruction 
is  free,  and  is  given  in  a  scpaitite  portion  of  the  seminary  by  a  special 
teacher,  educated  to  teach  this  class  of  children,  and  by  the  senior  pupils 
of  the  seminary,  who,  in  this  way,  and  by  theoretical  instruction,  learn 
the  treatment  of  deaf-mutes.  The  children  board  in  town,  in  families ; 
and  the  expenses,  (45  fl.  for  a  child,  per  aniium,)  are  covered  by  tho 
parents,  the  district,  and  the  State,  which  latter  expends  every  year  about 
400  fl.  for  this  purpose.  Tho  number  of  pupils  varies  between  fifteen  and 
twenty. 

An  industrial  school,  for  destitute  children  of  the  town  and  the 
former  duchy  of  Hildburghauscn,  and  occasionally  of  other  portions  of 
the  country,  was  founded  by  a  ladies*  association  in  Ilildburghausen,  in 
1819,  and  assisted  by  the  ducal  family.  The  institution  possesses  a 
house  and  garden  of  its  own,  and  feeds  and  trains  on  an  average  twenty 
children,  who  receive  their  book  instruction  in  the  town  school. 

The  home  for  neglected  children,  near  Hennansfeld,  not  far  from 
Meiningen,  is  a  foundation  of  Mr.  Schneider,  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  1862,  from  his  own  private  means  and  some  charitable  contributions; 
it  receives  State  assistance  to  the  amount  of  600  fl.  a  year.  The  insti- 
tution has  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  and  gives  food,  industrial  occu- 
pation, and  primary  instruction  to  twenty  or  twenty-four  boys.  Its 
Direct  is  to  make  good  men  and  useful  members  of  society  out  of  neg- 
lected children,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  neglect  The  children,  to  be 
admitted,  must  not  be  less  than  6,  and  not  more  than  12  years  old ;  and 
the  annual  expense  per  child  is  about  40  florins.  It  is  managed  by  a 
single  family.  The  ** father"  teaches  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  su- 
perintends the  household,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  the  inmates.  The 
founder  has  reserved  the  supervision  to  himself. 

There  are  three  public  asylums  for  the  education  ,of  poor  orphans, 
supported  by  the  Highland,  the  Lowland,  and  the  Hildburghauscn 
funds,  and  from  6,000  to  7,000  florins  every  year  are  expended; 
several  private  institutes,  as  the  Maria  foundation,  founded  by  duchess 
Maria  in  1850,  on  the  day  of  her  silver  wedding,  with  a  capital  of  3,000  fl. ; 
the  Hund  von  Wenkheim  and  von  Romrodt  foundation  in  Schweina,  with 
an  annual  income  of  210  fl. ;  the  foundation  for  orphans  of  public  school 
teachers,  established  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  public  school  teachers,  with  an  annual  income  of  50  to  60  florins,  &c 

In  all  the  towns,  and  in  several  large  villages,  there  are  Kindergarten 
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established  aflcr  Probers  system,  for  the  proper  occupation  of  children 
below  the  a^  to  be  admitted  to  a  public  school.  The  school  authorities 
exercise  the  right  of  superintendence ;  but,  in  every  other  respect^  the 
establishments  are  private. 

There  are  comparatively  few  boarding-schools  and  institutes  for  the 
education  of  children  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  duchy ;  even  many 
larger  towns,  like  Sonneberg,  Saalfcid,  Ac,  have  none;  all  the  children 
attend  the  public  burgher-schools.  The  boarding-school  in  Oberneu- 
sulza  is  for  boys  of  wealthy  families.  There  are  four  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  Meiningcn,  two  for  girls  of  the  higher  class  of  society,  and 
two  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  boys,  however,  rarely  remain  longer 
than  till  they  are  sufiBciently  educated  for  admittance  to  the  gymnasium 
or  the  real-school.  A  similar  institute  for  children  of  both  sexes  exists 
in  Ilildburghausen.  Tn  Salzungen  and  Sonneberg  is  a  real-class  attached 
to  the  burgher-school,  and  in  Saalfeld  and  Possnick  a  girls*  school  of 
higher  grade,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  instruction  of  common 
schools,  lessons  are  given  in  the  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  in  history, 
geography,  geometry,  &c.  These  classes  and  several  of  the  private  in- 
stitutes mentioned  before,  are  only  preparatory  to  the  higher  public 
schools. 

XL    THE  HIGn-SCHOOL& 

The  duchy  maintained,  in  1826,  besides  the  three  seminaries  mentioned 
before,  two  gymnasia,  (at  Meiningen  and  atHildburghausen,)  the  lyceom 
at  Saalfeld,  the  academy  for  the  culture  of  forests  at  Dreissigacker,  and  a 
share  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schleussingen,  where  the  governments  of 
Prussia  and  Meiningen  exercised,  jointly,  the  right  as  patrons.  These 
institutes  were  unable  to  produce  much  effect  on  account  of  want  of 
means,  of  teachers,  and  of  a  proper  organization ;  their  number  was, 
moreover,  out  of  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  necessity 
arose,  therefore,  of  reducing  their  number,  to  endow  the  remaining  schools 
the  more  liberally,  and  to  organize  them  the  better.  The  first  step  was 
to  consolidate  the  three  seminaries  into  one  at  Ilildburghausen,  in  1827; 
a  proper  organization  of  the  gymnasia  was  effected  in  1827,  when  the 
lyceum  at  Saalfeld*  was  abolished,  and  the  gymnasia  of  Meiningen  and 
Ilildburghausen  reconstructed.  The  interest  of  Meiningen  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  Schleussingen  ceased  a  few  years  later,  (in  1841,)  and  the 
academy  for  the  culture  of  forests  was  dissolved  in  1843,  this  institute 
having,  after  a  short  period  of  success,  shown  signs  of  decrepitude. f 


*  The  lyoenm  at  SaaireU  datat  iu  exittanct  from  tba  age  of  Uie  Reformatinn.  Melanedioo 
himself  drew  up  the  plan  in  1551 ;  it  had  then  a  raetor  and  three  teaeheia,  but  retained  its  eon- 
nectioo  with  the  biirger-echool.  The  number  of  teaehefsioereatedafkerwarda  to  eight.  Duke  John 
Emeit  founded,  toward  the  end  uf  the  terenteenth  century,  free  board  for  twelve  popilt  of  tha 
lyceum.  The  lyceum  waa  connected,  a  oeutury  later,  with  a  eeminary,  which  wai^  howev«r, 
transferred  to  HildburghauMn  in  1836.  Thue  it  beeaoM  extinct  after  an  existence  of  two  handled 
and  eif hty-tix  years,  and  a  real-school  with  a  profymnasinm  took  its  place. 

t  Duke  George  of  Meiningen  founded,  in  1801,  in  hia  banting  easlle  at  Drysetgacker,  near  Mei- 
ningen,  the  Institute  for  the  Culture  of  Forests,  which  soon  became  celebrated  far  ainl  near,  andai 
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The  duchy  possesses  now,  beside  the  setninaiy  for  teachers,  two  gjn^- 
nasia,  at  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  and  two  real-schools,  at  Mei- 
nlngen  and  Saalfeld. 

The  Oj/mnasium  Bemhardinum  at  Meiningen  had  its  origin  in  a  Latin 
dass  of  a  town  school,  which  had,  in  1544,  already  three  teachers,  of 
whom  two  were  graduates  of  a  university,  and  which  Bemhard  I,  first 
duke  of  Meiningen,  changed  into  the  Lyceum  illiutre.  There  having 
been  no  means  of  establishing  the  highest  class  of  the  lyceum,  (Prima,)  a 
rich  citizen  of  Meiningen,  of  the  name  of  Hcnfling,  gave  a  sufficient 
legacy  (1780)  to  do  so.  The  lyceum  or  gymnasium  remained,  however, 
so  connected  with  the  burgher-school,  that  its  three  classes  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  latter.  Both  institutes  were  perfectly  separated 
in  1835  and  1836,  when  a  thorough  reorganization  took  place,  having 
received,  in  1821,  a  new  school-house.  The  gymnasium  (now  inde- 
pendent,) formed  sLz  classes,  doubled  the  number  of  its  teachers,  and 
made  such  changes  in  its  organization  as  to  insure  its  successful  exist- 
ence. It  has  flourished  ever  since.  The  nuoaber  of  pQpils  has  varied 
between  150  and  200,  and  has  even  exceeded  200.  The  institute  is  ei\- 
dowed  with  some  stipends  for  poor  but  deserving  pupils. 

The  gymnasium  at  Hildburghausen  was  also  originally  a  town  school, 
(then  called  **  counsel-school,**)  which  had  its  first  Protestant  principal 
in  1535,  and  was  divided  into  a  boys*  and  into  a  girls*  school,  (Latin  and 
German  school.)  The  Latin  school  consisted  of  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
and  Quarta;  the  boys  remained  till  their  16jth  year.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded, from  1714  to  1729,  by  the  Oymnoiium  Aeademieum^  constructed 
on  a  magnificent  scale ;  which  employed  nine  professors,  and  divided  its 
pupils  into  two  classes,  viz.,  auditaref  puhlici  and  padagogUta^  Most  of 
the  former  were  noblemen,  and  enjoyed  in  every  respect  favors  which 
were  denied  to  the  latter.  The  subjects  taught  were  those  of  a 
university,  and  included  the  liberal  arts.  li  had  altogether  a  courtly 
character,  aimed  too  fiir,  and  was  too  expensive  for  the  little  country.  It 
could,  therefore,  exist  no  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Tho 
**  counsel-school  *'  was  then  again  the  only  school  of  the  town,  but  did 

the  direction  of  the  naturalist  Bechttein.  He  made  it  an  Academy  in  1803,  and  connected  with 
it  the  Gotha-Meiningen  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Forest  Cultare  and  the  Spience  of  the 
Cbaie,  and  in  1808  added  nlto  an  Institute  for  Politioal  E>:onomy.  The  Academy  owned,  betide 
the  cattle,  (in  which  there  were  rooms  for  recitations,  for  a  teocher,  and  for  the  apparatus,)  a  krfs 
mansion,  fur  some  time  the  dwelling  of  the  director.  The  other  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  lired,  some  in  the  villa^,  some  in  Meiningen.  Thf  Academy  consisted  of  three  claisei» 
empliiyed  eight  teachers,  and  bad,  fur  praetieml  instruct  ion,  the  use  of  a  forest  covering  5,(MS 
acres ;  also,  rich  collections  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  philusophy,  iic^  and  a 
TiUuable  collection  of  optical  instruments.  Thus  liberally  endowed,  enjoying  the  instruction  of 
the  most  celebrated  teachers,  and  well  located,  the  Institute  became  the  point  of  attraction  for 
young  men  of  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  of  foreif  n  countries.  It  became  the  centre  of  thia 
branoh  of  instruction,  and  bad  a  glorious,  though  unfortunately  very  short  period  in  which  it 
flourished.  Bechstein*s  death  was  an  imparable  loss  (1883.)  The  mixture  of  diilerent  objecta, 
which  at  that  time  and  later  were  intiodooed,  oonld  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of 
modem  times,  without  a  new  organisation.  That  the  diasoWiog  of  the  Academy  was  a  neeeni^. 
Ill  heir  was  the  Eea^M;hool  of  MaioaagM. 
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not  offer  the  ikcilities  necessary  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  studies  at 
a  university.  Duke  Frederic,  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  established  a 
new  gymnasium  in  1812,  and  placed  it  in  such  connection  with  the  town 
school,  that  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the  latter  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  gymnasium,  which  had  at  first  two ;  later,  three  classes  It 
was,  like  that  in  Meiningen,  disconnected  from  the  burgher-school  in 
1836,  was  similarly  reorganized  and  carried  on  with  new  teadiers  and 
increased  means.  It  has  been  successful.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
varied  between  100  and  ISO,  and  increases  steadily. 

The  organization  of  these  two  gymnasia  is  founded  on  the  ducal  decree 
of  November  24th,  1836,  entitled  **  Organization  of  the  two  Gymnasia  of 
the  country  in  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen.^  It.  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Seebeck,  counselor  of  state  and  curator  of  the  University  of  Jena,  who 
was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Meiningen,  but  soon 
alter  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  present 
duke.  It  is  based  on  the  reguUtions  for  the  Priussian  gymnasia,  as  the/ 
were  in  force  till  1830,  and  gives  very  minute  instructions  about  the  in* 
terior  organization  of  the  institutes  as  well  as  about  their  external 
arrangements,  in  eight  sections,  viz.,  (1,)  place;  (2,)  instruction  for  the 
principal  and  the  teachers ;  (8,)  the  teachers*  conferences ;  (4,)  the  exam- 
inations ;  (5,)  the  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  pupils  every  six  months, 
and  certificates  of  graduation ;  (6,)  the  scho<d  programme ;  (7,)  vaca- 
tions ;  (8,)  funds  of  the  gymnasia  and  their  administration.  The  es- 
sential portions  of  this  organization  are  still  in  force,  though  a  tew 
changes  have  been  thought  necessary  in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  exam- 
ination of  the  candidates  for  graduation.  Its  general  character  will  be 
understood  by  the  following  remarks :  Each  gymnasium  consists  of  six 
classes,  from  Sexta  to  Prima ;  the  course  extends  over  nine  years.  Quarts, 
Secunda,  and  Prima,  consuming  each  two  years ;  the  other  classes  one 
year  each.  Upper  and  lower  Quarta  are  separate  in  some  branches,  and 
in  Meiningen  in  all  branches  except  in  religion  and  history.  Subjects  of 
instruction  are :  Religion,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  penman- 
ship, drawing,  singing,  gymnastics.  The  English  language  is  also  taught, 
but  must  be  paid  for,  extra.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  of  one  hour 
each,  including  gymnastics,  is  88  to  84.  The  boy  who  appli<^  for 
admission  must  be  in  his  tenth  year.  It  is  not  required,  but  desirable, 
that  he  should  know  the  five  declensions  and  the  auxiliary  verb  eaie; 
yet  it  is  distinctly  prescribed  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  a  general  development  of  physical  and  intellectual  powers, 
corresponding  with  his  age  and  common  school  education.  The  lessons 
in  French  begin  in  Quinta ;  those  in  Greek  in  upper  Quarta ;  of  Hebrew 
(for  the  future  students  of  theology  and  philosophy)  in  Secunda.  P«^)ite 
may  be  excused  from  the  instruction  in  drawing  and  singing,  when  they 
show  little  talent  for  these  branches  of  instruction.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  of  Prima,  who  are  able  to  pursue  independently  scientific  studies 
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at  home,  may  be  excused  from  certain  class  exercises.  Those  pupils  of 
the  higher  classes,  who  do  not  intend  to  graduate  in  the  regular  course, 
may  be  excused  from  the  Greek  studies  during  the  last  year  of  their 
attending  the  school,  if  they  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  future 
career  by  private  lessons.  Only  those  who  produce  a  surgeon^s  certificate, 
or  show  evident  defects,  may  be  excused  from  gymnastics.  The  in- 
struction in  religion,  which  should  be  given,  if  possible,  by  a  teacher  who 
has  studied  theology,  should  aim  to  improve  the  morals,  and  should  also 
be  didactic  in  the  manner  of  treating  its  positive  doctrines.  It  shall 
embrace  sacred  history,  reading  of  the  Bible — in  Prima  in  its  original 
text — Luther*s  smaller  catechism,  and  connected  with  it  a  course  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  Christian  morals ;  lastly,  the  most  important  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Latin  shall  be  taught  in  the  four  lower 
classes  during  ten  hours  each  ;  in  the  higher  classes,  eight  each ;  Greek 
in  upper  Quarta,  Tertia,  and  Secunda,  six  each ;  in  Prima  five ;  mathe- 
matics, in  Prima,  three ;  in  the  other  classes,  four  hours  a  week.  Per- 
mission to  be  examined  for  graduation  is  given  to  those  who  have  been 
two  years  in  Prima  and  have  entered  their  nineteenth  year.  The  exam- 
ination embraces :  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  history, 
and  geography,  and  for  the  future  students  of  theology  or  philology, 
Hebrew.  The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics ;  written  in  German  (composition)  and  French,  and  oral  in 
history  and  geography.  The  board  consists  of  examiners  and  censors. 
Examiners,  who  examine  the  candidates,  are  those  teachers,  (the  prin- 
cipal included,)  who  have  given  the  instruction  in  the  respective  branches 
in  Prima  during  the  last  year;  censors,  who  decide  the  result  of  the 
examination  by  a  majority  vote,  are  the  principals  of  the  two  gymnasia, 
and  at  least  three  experts,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  State  for  that 
particular  examination ;  one  of  them  shall  always  be  the  ecclesiastic 
counselor,  who  presides  over  the  whole  transactions ;  and  one  a  teacher 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  presiding  member  has  the  casting  vote.  The 
result  shall  be  determined  both  by  the  marks  which  the  different  exam- 
inations have  received,  and  the  certificates  of  the  teachers  of  the  can- 
didate. The  written  examinations  must  be  marked  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing predicates:  Not  satisfactory,  scarcely  satisfactory,  satisfactory, 
good,  very  good,  and  distinguished.  The  same  predicates  must  be  used 
in  the  minutes  of  the  oral  examination  in  each  subject  Deficiency  in 
one  branch  may  be  compensated  by  a  good  mark  in  another ;  so  may 
deficiency  in  mathematics  be  compensated  by  distinguished  knowledge 
in  classics,  and  vice  versa.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  in  the  three  lower 
classes  which  constitute  the  so-called  progyranasium,  to  16  florins  each; 
in  Tertia,  to  18  fl. ;  in  Secunda,  to  24  fl.,  and  in  Prima,  to  82  fl. ;  there 
are,  besides,  to  be  paid  an  entrance  and  discharge  fee  of  4  fl.  each.  These 
charges  are. canceled  altogether,  or  reduced,  when  the  pupil  is  poor. 
There  are  employed  at  each  gymnasium,  1  principal,  7  teachers,  and  sev- 
eral assistants.    The  salaries  vary  from  650  to  1,750  fl. ;  the  expenses  for 
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the  two  gymnasia  amount  to  about  20,000  fl.,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  paid  by  the  goyernment. 

The  original  intention,  when  the  organization  of  the  higher  institutes 
of  instruction  was  entered  upon,  was  this,   that  there  should  be  but 
one  realschooly  viaL,  the  one  in  Saalfcld.     This  school  was  organized 
(1836)  in  three  classes,  and  placed  in  connection  with  a  progymnasium, 
in  which  the  pupils  could  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  Tertia 
of  a  gymnasium.     The  institute  was  established  in  the  rooms  and  by  the 
funds  of  the  former  lyceum,  receiving,  besides,  additional  assistance  from 
the  State,  and  it  so  flourished  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  attach  two  more- 
elementary  classes  to  it.     This  is  its  present  condition ;  it  counts  140  to 
160  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  the  principal,  (who  is  at  the  same  time 
rector  of  the  town  schools  in  Saalfeld,)  6  teachers,  and  some  assistants. 
The  real-school  bears  the  same  character  as  the  Prussian  real-school  of 
the  second  order.     Soon  afler  the  opening  of  the  Saalfield  institute,  the 
necessity  for  a  second  real-school  became  evident     The  duchy  of  Mei* 
ningcn  extends  in  length  about  twenty  geographical  miles,  with  but  very 
little  breadth,  and  is  divided  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  (he  Thuringian 
forest  into  two  unequal  parts,  a  large  western  and  a  small  eastern  part, 
which  show  many  differences,  both  in  regard  to  geographical  position 
and  the  occupation  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants.     The  real-school  of 
Saalfcld  lies  in  the  eastern  part,  and  answered  all  the  purposes  as  far  as 
this  part  was  concerned,  but  it  is  too  remote  from  the  larger,  western 
part  of  the  country.     Duke  Bemhard,  who  had  promptly  perceived  this, 
established,  therefore,  at  his  own  expense,  a  second  real-school  at  Mei- 
ningcn  in  1837,  which  was  made  a  State  institute  in  1842.     Endowed 
with  the  proper  means  by  the  State,  and  enriched  by  the  collections  of 
the  former  academy  at  Dreissigackcr,  the  school  prospered,  soon  having 
the  same  number  of  pupils  as  Saalfeld,  and  was  enabled  to  take  even  one 
step  further  in  the  extent  of  instruction  than  that  institute.     A  common 
real-school  regulation  was  now  given  for  both  institutes,  (**  Regulations 
for  the  real-schools  in  Meiningen  ani  Saalfeld,")   which   received   the 
approbation  of   the   duke,    and    became   the  law.    May    11th,    1842. 
These  roles  and   regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Riessling,  coun- 
selor of  schools  and  the  consistory,  (at  that  time  principal  of  the  Joa« 
chimthal  gymnasium  in  Berlin,)  after  the  model  of  the  regulations  for 
gymnasia,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  real-school  and  its 
wants.     It  contains  four  sections,  viz.,  division  of  the  school,  plan  of  in- 
Btruction,  duties  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  regulations  concerning  the 
examinations.    The  real-sehool  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for 
such  professions  in  practical  life  as  presuppose  a  general  intellectual  de- 
velopment, principally  based  on  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ences,  and  modern  languages.     The  course  of  studies  encompasses: 
Religion,  German,  English,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  mathematics, 
(pure  and  applied,)  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  his- 
tory, geography,  penmanship,  drawing,  (linear  and  free  hand,)  modeling, 
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tinging,  and  gymnastics.  The  complete  course  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions of  two  years  each.  The  lowest  section,  which  is  divided  into  the 
two  classes,  Tertia  and  Secunda,  is  the  preparatory  department,  and  is 
intended  for  those  pupils  who,  having  obtained  an  education  somewhat 
higher  than  that  offered  by  a  burgher-school,  begin  at  once  their  prac- 
tical career  in  life.  The  intermediate  section  (Prima,)  and  highest  section 
(Selecta,)  aim,  both  in  regard  to  selection  of  studies  and  their  treatment, 
to  prepare  pupils  for  those  positions  in  life  that  require  a  higher  techno- 
logical education,  as  well  as  for  admiiision  to  an  academy  or  high  class 
professional  school.  Selecta  is  also  intended  to  offV-r  a  fair  opportunity 
to  those  who  have  completely  finished  the  course  of  studies  at  a  gymna- 
sium, for  obtaining  a  more  extensive  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  in 
natural  sciences — ^an  opportunity  which  has  very  rarely  been  taken  ad- 
yantagc  of. 

The  organization,  as  given  above,  has  only  been  carried  out  in  the 
real-school  at  Meiningen.  That  of  Saalfcld  has  no  Selecta,  but  it  has  two 
more  preparatory  classes,  Quarta  and  Quinta,  to  which  boys  nine  years 
old  are  admitted,  whilst  at  Meiningen  none  younger  than  twelve  years 
may  be  admitted.  The  studies  and  objects  are  at  both  institutes  the 
same  in  Tertia,  Secunda,  and  Prima.  The  Selecta  at  Meiningen  en- 
croaches, in  the  selection  of  studies,  upon  the  higher  professional 
schools,  although  a  general  scientific  education  is  steadily  kept  in  view. 
'Thus  in  mathematics  not  only  the  elementary  parts  are  taught,  but  also 
analysis,  calculus,  analytical  geometry,  ^.  Natural  philosophy,  too,  is 
taught  throughout  in  connection  with  mathematics.  The  Meiningen 
real-school  goes,  therefore,  even  beyond  the  Prussian  real-schools  of 
the  first  order  in  some  respects,  though  it  has  in  general  the  same 
standard.  The  Saalfeld  real-school,  having,  in  its  three  classes,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  and  Quinta,  a  progymnasium  attached  to  it,  requires  more 
lessons  in  Latin  than  that  of  Meiningen,  where  only  three  hours  a  week 
in  each  class  are  devoted  to  this  study.  The  pupils  of  the  real-school 
may  be  excused  from  the  study  of  French  and  English,  and  also  of  Latin, 
if  they  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  examinations  f)r  graduation  from  the  real-schools  are  two-fold, 
one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second  degree,  according  as  the  candidate 
has  passed  Selecta  or  Pnma.  To  the  examination  of  the  second  de- 
gree all  those  pupils  of  Prima  are  subject,  who  have  been  two  years  in 
that  class,  and  who  intend  to  compete  for  employment  in  the  forest  ser- 
vice, or  to  devote  themselves  to  veterinary  science,  or  find  employment 
as  surveyors,  or  compete  for  a  transfer  to  Selecta.  To  the  examination 
of  the  first  degree  are  those  young  men  admitted  who  have  been  two 
years  in  Selecta,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  employment  in  the  departments 
of  the  treasury,  of  architecture|.of  mining,  of  political  economy  or  of  the 
higher  forest  service ;  and  those  who  wish  to  graduate  for  a  university, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  there  mathematics,  modern  languages,  or 
natural  sciences. 
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HISTORY — OOVERN'MEXT — POPCLATION — TERRITORY. 

JonN  Frederic  of  Saxony  kept  together  all  the  districts  ceded  to  him, 
but  soon  after  his  death  (1554)  his  three  sons  divided  them;  which  ex- 
ample being  frequently  followed  by  their  descendants,  the  other  Saxon 
duchies — Gotha,  Altenburg,  etc. — came  into  existence. 

Weimar  was  inherited  by  duke  John,  who  died  in  1605.  In  1690  the 
reigning  dukes  of  Weimar  inherited  Jena,  with  its  dependencies,  and  in 
1741  the  dominion  of  Eisenach.  In  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  duke 
Charles  Augustus  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  but  in  1313  the 
allied  powers.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  some  districts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  the  electorate  of  Uesse,  etc.,  (661  square  miles,  with  77,000 
inhabitants,)  was  annexed  to  the  duchy,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  Charles  Augustus  died  in  1828, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Frederic  The  present  grand- 
duke  is  Charles  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father,  July  8th,  1853. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  *in  a  House  of  Parliament^  represented 
by  one  Chamber,  and  is  composed  of  thirty -one  members,  of  whom  ten 
are  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  noble  estates ;  ten  by  the  towns ;  ten 
others  by  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  and  one  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Jena.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  is  an  Earl-Marshal, 
elected  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  who  is  assisted  by  two  vice-pres- 
idents. For  each  member  an  alternate  is  elected.  The  ministry,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand-duke,  is  responsible  to  the  representatlTes 
of  the  country. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  divided  into  three  districts — 
Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt;  and  has  an  area  of  1,421  English 
square  miles,  with  (in  1861,)  273,252  inhabitants,  (262,272  Protestants, 
9,824  Roman  Catholics,  57  Greek  Catholics,  5  Mennonites,  6  of  other 
Christian  sects,  1,088  Jews. 

HISTORICAL  DEYELOPHENT  OP  PUBUC  BCnOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  duchy  653  Protestant,  21  Catholic,  and  4  Israelite 
schools,  in  all  678,  which  arc  divided  into  24  school- superintendent 
districts,  each  containing  about  30  schools.  Most  of  them  are  attended 
by  less  than  80  children,  a  few  by  more  than  100 ;  an  additional  teacher 
is  employed  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  80.  A  new 
district-school  is  only  allowed  when  there  are  no  means  to  enlarge  the 
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school- room  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  or  to  employ  a 
second  teacher.  There  are  no  so-called  Summer  schools.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  are:  Sacred  history,  religion,  Bible-reading ;  reading,  with 
remarks  on  the  principal  rules  of  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  with  remarks  on  agriculture  and 
housekeeping ;  writing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  weekly  number 
of  lessons  amounts  to  from  28  to  32  for  each  teacher,  according  to  neces- 
sity ;  the  school-districts  collect  the  tuition  foe,  which  must  not  amount 
to  more  than  15  silbergro«^hen  a  year  for  one,  25  silbergroshi  n  for  two, 
and  1  thaler  for  three  or  more  children  of  the  same  family.  The  tuition 
fees  in  larger  towns  are  higher. 

The  subjects  of  the  instruction  in  common  schools  are:  Religion, 
knowledge  of  sacred  history  and  of  the  geography  of  Palestine  ;  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  more  detailed 
history  of  the  Reformation  ;  reading  of  some  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  learning  by  heart  of  a  reasonable  number  of  Bible  verses  and 
hymns;  committing  to  memory,  understand ingly,  the  principal  parts  of 
Luther*s  smaller  catechism.  German  :  fluent  reading,  with  correct  into- 
nation, of  German  and  Latin  print ;  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  of  the  parts  of  a  simple  and  complex  sentence ;  ability  to  recite  and 
write  the  general  contents  of  a  short  composition  read  to  them  ;  simple 
letters,  composition  of  short  stories  and  descriptions,  (at  least  20  compo- 
sitions a  year,  beginning  with  the  fourth  school  year.)  Arithmi-tic :  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  with  whole  numbers  and 
fractions;  rule  of  three;  money,  measures,  and  weights  ;  measuring  and 
computing  of  the  most  common  surfaces  and  solids.  AVriting :  a  clear, 
even,  fluent  hand,  plain  and  characteristic,  in  German  and  Latin  char- 
acters. Hisitory :  narratives  taken  from  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
Germany,  (begins  with  the  third  school-year.)  Geography :  Germany, 
summary  of  Europe,  general  summary  of  the  other  continents ;  the  most 
imjiortant  facts  of  physical  geography.  Natural  history :  characteristics 
of  the  more  important  groups  of  the  three  divisions ;  the  poisonous 
plants;  commercial  plants;  grains  and  herbages;  difference  in  soils; 
raw  products,  and  their  changes  by  manufacture.  Important  facts  of 
natural  philosophy  with  regard  to  the  most  common  phenomena.  Sing- 
ing :  of  hymns,  of  popular  and  school  lyrics.  Gymnastics :  free  gym- 
na.stics  and  exercises  at  the  bars. 

The  clergy  superintend  the  proper  working  of  the  inner  organization  ; 
the  school-board  the  external  affairs.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the 
mayor,  the  local  minister,  the  teacher,  (when  there  are  more,  the  head- 
master,) and  two  deputies,  elected  by  the  council.  The  mayor  is  chair- 
roan.  Above  these  authorities  stands  the  ephor  (superintendent)  for  the 
inner  organization,  and  for  the  exiernal  affairs  the  board  of  inspectors, 
composed  of  the  ejihor  and  the  district  judge.  The  highest  school  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  ministry  of  State,  (department  of  worship,)  one 
member  of  which  shall  be  a  counselor  versed  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
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Each  Rcboolmastcr  is  required  to  submit  for  approbation  a  detailed  plan 
of  the  8ul{jccts,  extent,  and  distribution  of  lessons  for  the  year  to  the 
ephor,  before  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  keep  records  of  absences,  and  to  report  delinquents  quarterly  or 
monthly  to  the  board,  who  must  see  that  the  parents  are  punished  by 
sentence  of  the  courts,  if  exhortations  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect 
The  schoolmasters  arc  advised  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  they  record  the 
conduct  of  the  pupils  and  remarks  on  the  school  management  They  must 
play  the  organ  and  bo  the  leaders  of  the  choir  in  church,  but  they  ai*e 
not  obliged  to  ring  the  bell,  wind  up  the  clock,  sing  at  New  Year,  or 
carry  about  the  invitations  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials. 

The  local  school  inspector  shall  report  every  year  to  the  ephor  on  the 
result  of  the  public  examination,  install  new  teachers  into  their  office, 
allow  short  furloughs  to  teachers,  compromise  or  report  complaints  of 
parents  against  teachers,  and  make  suggestions  how  deficiences  might  be 
mended.  The  head-master  or  rector  has  to  perform  these  duties,  if  there 
be  more  than  one  class. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school-boards  to  see  that  the  absences  from  school 
are  as  few  as  possible;  that  the  donations  are  safely  invested;  that 
the  repairing  and  new  building  of  the  premises  are  properly  exe- 
cuted ;  that  new  sihools  are  established,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  utensils  are  purchased.  The  town  and  village 
councils  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  board,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  a  vote,  only  when  the  board  proposes  to  sell  a  do- 
nation of  real  estate,  or  to  raise  money  for  school  purposes.  The  board 
is  entitled  to  a  vote,  when  there  arises  any  question  about  the  abilitieSi 
the  tticthod  of  teaching,  and  the  conduct  of  a  teacher  to  be  employed, 
for  every  teacher  who  is  not  provisionally  employed,  and  who  is  selected 
by  the  ministry,  must  prove  his  ability  in  presence  of  the  board,  by 
playing  the  organ,  conducting  an  exercise  in  singing,  reading  a  sermon, 
conducting  the  church  music  and  catechising  the  children.  The  board, 
after  this  *'  trial,"  record  their  opinion  before  the  teacher  may  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  graduates  of  the  Seminary  must 
serve  two  years  as  provisionally  employed  teachers  at  a  common  school, 
before  they  can  pass  their  second  examination  for  a  permanent  employ- 
ment 

The  superintendents  report  every  year  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  on 
the  teachers  and  school-boards  of  their  district,  preside  over  the  two  an- 
nual teachers*  conferences  and  over  the  reading  clubs,  may  allow  a  fort- 
night's leave  of  absence  to  a  teacher,  regulate  the  substitution,  when 
vacancies  occur,  and  inspect  the  private  schools  of  their  district 

The  school-inspectors  decide  on  the  proposals  for  building,  and  on  the 
salaries,  on  the  leasing  of  school  property,  on  compromises  of  salaries, 
report  on  personal  increase  of  salary,  tmd  decide  on  petitions  of  teachers 
for  the  license  of  marrying. 

The  highest  school  authority  appoints  the  provisional  teachers,  nomi- 
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nates  those  to  be  permanently  engaged,  and  decides  on  the  teachers  who 
have  been  elected  by  patrons ;  institutes  investigations  in  cases  of  offense 
against  discipline,  dictates  punishments  and  dismissions,  and  decides  on 
petitions  for  pirsonal  increase  of  salary.  They  obtain  b}'  their  coun- 
selor, who  is  bound  to  inspect  a  number  of  schools  every  year,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  pn>gre88,  as  well  as 
of  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  their  activity.  The  teachers,  who 
are  provisionally  employed,  draw  a  salary  of  150  thalers  from  the  school- 
fund,  and  are  entitled  to  free  lodging.  The  salary  of  a  teacher,  who 
is  pennanently  engaged,  amounts  at  least  to  200  thalers,  in  which  arc 
included  the  portion  paid  in  kind,  estimated  on  an  average  price,  and 
dwelling,  estimated  in  the  country  to  be  equal  to  10  thalers.  After  six 
years  permanent  engagement,  the  salary  is  increased  to  225  thalers,  tho 
State  paying  the  deficiency,  if  the  district  should  not  be  able  to  raise  so 
much.  The  salary  is  increased  to  250  thalers  after  twelve  years,  when 
there  are  less  than  80  pupils,  to  240  th. ;  the  third  increase  amounts  to 
80  th.  after  another  six  years'  service ;  the  fourth  and  last  amounts  to 
40  th.,  and  is  only  granted  to  those  teachers  who  have  more  than  60 
pupils,  or  whose  duties  are  particularly  onerous,  or  who  have  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.  The  minimum  salary  in  towns  is  thus  fixed  : 
In  the  third  class  280,  second  class  240,  and  first  class  250  thalers.  The 
personal  increase  of  salary  is  regulated  as  in  the  country  schools.  The 
rectors  have  a  higher  salary,  and  receive,  after  six  years,  an  addition  of 
70  thalers. 

Teachers  arc  pensioned  in  agreement  with  the  law  for  servants  of  the 
State,  viz.,  40  per  cent,  of  the  salary  after  ten  years  of  service,  in- 
creasing 1 J  per  cent  with  everj'  additional  year  until  it  reaches  ^  per 
cent,  its  maximum,  after  87  years  of  service.  Tho  widows'  pension 
amounts  now  to  40  thalers,  and  will  be  increased  to  58  thalers  ;  the  an- 
nual assessment  amounts  to  Ij  thalers.  The  State  assists  the  common 
schools  with  about  40,000  thalers  a  year. 

Normal  Seminaries. — ^There  are  in  the  grand  duchy  two  Seminaries 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  The  smaller  one  is  in 
Eisenach,  the  larger  in  Weimar.  Tho  former  was  founded  in  1783,  first 
combined  with  the  gymnasium,  but  separated  from  it  since  1817.  Tho 
seminary  has  2  clai=ses  ;  the  70  pupils  remain  in  each  class  2  years  ;  ago 
for  admission  16  years  full.  There  are  2  classes  attached  to  the  burgher- 
school,  in  which  young  men  receive  the  instruction  to  qualify  them  for 
the  seminary.  There  is  a  school  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  which 
150  children  are  taught,  in  4  classes.  The  seminary  at  AVcimar  was 
founded  by  duke  William  Ernest  in  1726,  and  reorganized  by  Herder  in 
1788.  A  preparatory  school  was  established  in  1862.  The  seminary  is 
divided  into  2  classes,  with  89  pupils,  who  remain  2  years  in  each  class. 
The  preparatory  seminary  has  58  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  study  2 
years.  The  pupils  of  both  institutes  pay  6  th.  tuition  fee  a  year.  The 
recent  reorganization  of  the  seminaries  (in  1859)  requires,  that  the  in- 
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fitruction  in  history,  geography,  and  natural  sciences,  be  given  in  such 
a  manner  tliat  all  which  is  important  and  essential  for  a  common 
school,  will  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  which  will  offer  to  the  teacher 
a  rich  and  convenient  collection  from  which  he  may  easily  select  for  the 
children  that  which  is  appropriate,  and  represent  it  in  clear  outlines  and 
plastic  form ;  that  the  pupils  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  with  case 
and  clearness ;  that  in  arithmetic,  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  cal- 
culations that  occur  in  agriculture  and  housekeeping,  and  to  the  meas- 
uring and  computing  of  surfaces  and  solids,  which  are  of  frequent  use  in 
practical  life ;  that  the  instruction  in  writing  be  calculated  to  make  the 
pupil  write  a  firm  hand,  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  form  of  letters, 
and  to  write  regularly  at  the  blackboard ;  that  the  reading  be  distinct, 
fluent,  with  proper  intonation,  and  pure,  without  dialeet,  and  that  the 
candidate  may  learn  to  talk  with  the  children  about  that  which  has  been 
read  in  regard  to  the  matter  itself,  and  to  the  connection  of  its  parts; 
that  in  drawing,  Dupuis*  principles  be  observed,  and  gymnastics  bo  taught 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Spiess.  The  method  of  teaching  at  the  sem- 
inaries shall  be  in  all  branches,  as  far  as  possible,  but  particularly  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  sciences,  not  a  regular  lecture  or  mere 
text-book  instruction ;  it  shall  rather  be  so  devised  as  to  give  the 
pupils  constant  opportunities  of  explaining,  in  well  constructed  and  log- 
ical speech,  the  contents  of  a  chapter  of  the  text-book,  pointed  out  for 
their  study,  or  of  a  chapter  that  had  before  been  the  object  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  this  method  is  to  cause  the  pupils  to  deeply  imprint  upon 
their  minds  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  to  practice  oral 
teaching,  and  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  their  teachers  of  becoming  inti- 
mately Acquainted  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  each  individual  pupil, 
as  well  as  to  assist  each  according  to  his  deficiencies.  Thus  is  avoided 
the  systematic  theory  of  instruction,  so  very  objectionable  during  the 
first  year  of  studies  at  the  seminary,  and  instead  of  it  the  way  is  shown 
how  to  treat  each  branch  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pupils 
acquire  tha  knowledge  t>f  its  elements.  The  pupils  are  thus  enabled  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  whole  method  by  degrees,  guided  by 
hints  and  remarks  connected  with  concrete  examples,  and  the  lectures  on 
the  methodical  art  of  teaching  during  the  last  year  will  be  easily  under> 
stood  by  them.  In  order  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
young  men,  to  accustom  them  to  industry  and  order,  and  to  generally 
assist  them  in  their  studies,  there  are,  every  week,  at  least  six  study 
hours  superintended  by  the  teachers  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  are 
required  to  submit  to  the  inspectors,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school- 
year,  a  synopsis  of  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach,  divided  into 
ten  divisions,  one  for  each  month  of  the  session. 

These  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are :  Religion,  the  Bible, 
sacred  history,  catechetic  exercises ;  catechetics ;  physiology  and  peda^ 
gogy;  German  grammar;  composition  and  German  literature;  arith- 
metic; geometry;  history;  geography;  natural  sciences;  culture  of  fruit- 
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trees ;  agriculture ;  penmanship ;  drawing ;  laws  of  harmony  ;  singing  ; 
playing  on  the  violin  and  organ ;  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the 
blind. 

The  expenses  are:  1,450  th.  for  the  2  principals,  who,  besides,  draw 
their  salaries  as  school  directors  ;  2,100  th.  for  8  head  U'achers,  1,850  th. 
for  the  assistant  teachers ;  together,  5,400  th.,  of  which  the  State  pays 
4,090  thalers. 

II.    HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Gymnasia, — ^There  are  2  gymnasia  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar. 
The  gymnasium  at  Weimar  (QuiUelmo  Ernest inum)  had  its  origin  in  a 
town  and  country  school,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
patronized  by<the  dukes  John,  John  Ernest,  and  William  IV;  duke 
William  Ernest  made  it  a  gymnasium  in  1712,  and  provided  a  new 
Bchool-house.  There  are  9  classes,  with  249  pupils  and  IG  teachers,  in- 
cluding assistants.  The  tuition  fee  is  16  to  20  th. ;  the  salaries,  1,500, 
1,200,  900,  750,  735,  700.  700,  550,  525  thalers.  The  gymnasium  in 
Eistnach  {Carolo  Fridericianvm)  originated  in  the  Latin  parochial  school 
of  St  George,  founded  in  1200.  There  were  evangelical  teachers  em- 
ployed as  early  as  1525.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the  Dominican  con- 
vent in  1544,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1822.  It  has  6  classes  and  169  pupils. 
The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  14  to  18  th. ;  there  are  13  teachers  whose  sal- 
aries are  1,300,  900,  750,  575,  850  thalers.  These  gymnasia  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Prussia  in  any  essential  point  By  recent  grants, 
both  gymnasia  receive:  for  2  principals,  8,100  th. ;  for  18  teachers, 
18,000  th. ;  for  elementary  instruction,  music,  fencing,  and  gymnastics, 
1,810  th. ;  for  2  servants,  450  th. ;  in  all,  17,860  (balers. 

Eeal'Sehools. — ^There  are  in  the  grand  duchy,  4  real-schools,  (2  larger 
and  2  smaller  ones.)  The  real-gymnasium  in  Eisi>naeh  has  6  classes  and 
169  pupils;  the  teachers*  salaries  amount  to  1,100,  700,  700,  550,  550, 
450,  400,  400 ;  the  tuition  fee,  16  th.  By  the  recent  grants  it  can  dis- 
pose of  6,575  th.,  and  ranks  with  a  real-school  of  the  fir-it  order  in 
Prussia.  The  real-school  in  Weimar  has  6  classes  and  238  pupils ;  tui- 
tion fee,  12,  16,  20  th. ;  the  principal  and  teachers  draw  the  following 
salaries :  900,  600,  500,  500,  500,  400,  850  th. ;  the  State  assisUnce 
amounts  to  600  th.,  but  this  sum  will  bo  increased,  and  w^ith  it  the 
teachers*  salaries.  It  is  intended  to  reorganize  it,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  first  order.  The  secondary-school 
in  Eisenach  consists  of  2  classes,  and  the  course  in  each  lasts  2  years ; 
number  of  pupils,  121  ;  tuition  fee,  6  th.  The  principal,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  at  the  head  of  the  first  burgher-school,  draws  a  salary  of  600 
th. ;  the  second  teacher,  500  th. ;  the  third,  450  th.  This  institute 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  qualify  candidates  for  the  seminary ;  the  State 
assists  with  400  th.  The  real-school  at  Neustadt  on  the  Or!a  has  3 
classes  and  76  pupils.  Tuition  fee,  4,  6,  and  8  th. ;  salaries,  550,  450, 
800  th. ;  the  State  assisU  with  400  th. 
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The  Institute/or  the  Blind  and/or  Deaf-muiee  in  Weimar, — This  in- 
stitution was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  grand  duchess  Sophia,  amounting  to  10,000  th.,  and  an 
additional  donation  of  that  princess  of  5,000  th. ;  lastly,  by  a  donation 
of  4,000  th.j  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  grand  duchy  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  reigning  grand  duke  and  his 
duchess.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf-mutes  is  at  present  principal ;  there 
are,  besides,  a  teacher  for  the  blind,  and  several  assistants.  The  24  deaf- 
mutes,  and  6  blind,  who  are  at  present  in  the  institute,  are  from  8  to  15 
years  old,  and  are  educated  in  different  departments.  Those  pupils  who 
are  (it  to  learn  a  trade,  receive  the  ueces»iary  preliminary*  instruction  in 
that  trade,  during  the  year  preceding  the  first  communion  ;  all  perform 
some  work  with  their  bands.  Board  and  tuition  fee' amount  to  60  th.  a 
year,  half  of  which  is  generally  paid  by  the  parents  or  the  pansh,  the  other 
half  from  the  revenues  of  the  institute.  The  income  of  the  institute  con- 
sists of:  Interest  on  invested  money,  520  th. ;  board  and  tuition  fees,  850 
th. ;  State  assistance,  1,000  th. ;  together,  2,d7t)  th.  The  expenses 
amount  to:  1,700  th.  for  board,  900  th.  for  salaries,  400  th.  for  sundries ; 
together,  8,000  th.     Additional  assistance  is  therefore  required. 

General  Orphan  Asylum. — ^The  orphans  of  the  country  are  placed  in 
charge  of  Christian  families,  to  whom  a  fixed  remuneration  for  board,  &c., 
is  paid ;  but  they  receive  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  This  provision 
includes  only  legitimate  children  without  parents,  and  not  under  6 
years  of  age.  After  having  been  discharged  from  the  foster-parents  after 
the  first  communion,  assistance  in  money  is  frequently  granted,  particu- 
lai  ly  when  they  have  chosen  a  trade,  until  the  young  men  establish 
themselves  as  masters,  or  until  giiis  engage  as  house-servants.  The 
number  of  orphans  thus  provided  for  amounts  to  between  1,200  and  1,800. 

FallcB  Jnatitvte  is  an  institute  for  forsaken. and  neglected  children, 
founded  by  John  Falk,  the  originator  of  the  German  Reform  SchooL 
The  institute  possesses  a  house  and  a  garden. 

Supplementary  schoole  (Forthildung.) — There  being  no  obligation 
to  keep  such  schools,  there  are  but  77  voluntarily  establiiihed.  The  in- 
struction comprises  a  review  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  common 
schools,  and  its  application  to  trades.  The  instruction,  designed  for 
young  men  only,  is  given  for  two  years  after  the  first  communion,  in 
winter,  on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  two  hours  each  lesson.  The 
parish  provides  the  room,  fuel,  and  light,  and  pays  to  the  teacher  15  to 
20  thalers.  The  State  assists  poor  parishes  to  the  amount  of  150  thalen 
a  year. 

Girls^  High-School, — The  Sophia  foundation  In  Weimar  is  a  school  for 
girls  of  the  higher  classes,  from  their  7th  to  their  17th  year,  founded  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1854,  and  endowed  by  the  grand  duchess  Sophia.  Thera 
are  8  classes,  with  several  subdivisions  each,  128  pupils,  16  teachers,  5 
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governesses,  and  4  female  teachers.    There  are  other  private  schools  for 

girls  in  Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  and  Apolda ;  and  for  boys  at  Jena, 

Apolda,  (Zimmerman^s  real-school,)  Remda,  and  Blankenhain. 

Girls'  Industrial  schools  and  Kindergarten  are  liberally  provided  for 

in  towns  and  villages. 

Dr.  Laukoard. 


[The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Weidemann  belong  to  his  account  of 
the  secondary-schools  of  Saxe-Meiningen.] 

The  rules  which  regulate  the  examinations  of  the  real-school  arc  the 
same  as  for  those  at  the  gymnasium ;  the  board  of  examiners  is  com- 
posed  of  examiners  and  censors,  the  same  high  officer  of  the  State  is 
chairman,  &c.  The  examination  of  the  second  degree  extends  over  all 
the  studies  in  Prima ;  the  oral  examination  of  the  first  degree  embraces, 
however,  not  more  than  four  or  five  different  studies.  The  selection  of 
the  studies  for  examination  depends  partly  on  the  general  standard  of 
the  candidates,  partly  on  the  result  of  the  preceding  written  examination, 
partly  on  the  nccessily  of  preventing  the  candidates  from  limiting  their 
studies  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  examination.  The  tuition-fee,  as 
well  as  the  fees  for  admission  and  graduation,  are  the  same  as  with  the 
gymnasia.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  a  real-school  correspond  with 
those  of  the  teachers  of  a  gymnasium.  The  faculty  of  the  real-school  at 
Meiningen  consists  of  1  principal,  6  teachers,  and  8  assistants ;  of  the 
real-school  at  Saalfeld,  of  1  principal,  6  teachers,  and  2  assistants.  The 
number  of  lessons  in  each  class  amounts  to  from  88  to  84 ;  each  teacher 
gives  18  to  24  lessons  a  week. 

Every  teacher  at  a  gymnasium  or  real-school,  except  the  teachers  of 
drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  of  the  elementary  studies,  must  have 
passed  the  State  examination  prescribed  for  those  candidates  who  wish 
to  obtain  employment  in  the  service  of  the  higher  schools.  The  board 
of  examiners  always  consists  of  the  ecclesiastic  counselor,  and  the  two 
directors  of  the  gymnasia,  when  the  candidate  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  at 
a  gymnasium  ;  and  of  the  principal  of  the  Meiningen  real-school,  when 
the  candi<late  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  real-school,  and,  further,  of  as 
many  members  as  there  are  different  branches  of  science  in  which  the 
examination  is  to  take  place.  The  candidate  may  select  these  branches, 
but  pedagogy  and  philosophy  are  obligatory ;  so  are  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  the  candidate  wishes  to  teach  ancient  languages  at  a  gymnasium  ; 
and  so  are  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  modem  languages  or 
natural  history,  when  he  wishes  to  be  a  regular  teacher  at  a  real-school. 
The  board  shall  decide  by  the  result  of  the  examination,  first,  that  the 
candidate  has  the  qualification  to  teach  at  a  gymnasium  or  real-school, 
or  not,  and  then  in  what  branches  and  up  to  what  class  he  may  teach. 
The  certificate  is  to  be  given  accordingly. 

Dr.  Weidemann. 
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AREA — POPULATION. 

The  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  or  Slesvig — ^forming  part  of  tho  ancient 
Cimbrian  Peninsula,  incorporated  into  tlic  German  empire  in  9C0,  dissev- 
ered in  1027,  and  ever  since  debateable  ground  between  Denmark  and 
Gennany — had,  in  18G1,  a  population  of  409,907,  on  an  area  of-  8,794 
Engli:«h  square  miles.  The  duchy  of  Ilolstein  had,  in  1860,  a  population 
of  544,419,  on  an  area  of  8,255  square  miles. 

These  duchies  haying  been  for  centuries  united  with  Denmark  by  per^ 
soncU  union,  belonged,  neyertheless,   at  all   times  to  Germany,  because 
Ilulstein,  which  always  and  down  to  18G6  was  first  ^art  of  tlie  German 
empire  and  then  of  the  old  German  Confederation,  was  inseparably  united 
with  Schleswig,  and,  since  18G6,  has  been  a  province  of  the  Prusedan 
monarchy.     That  three-fold  union — with  each  other,  with  Germany,  and 
with  Denmark — was  the  source  of  perpetual  contests    and  wars  in  old 
and  modern  times,  and  caused  also  the  last  outbreak,  when  the  king  of 
Denmark  died  without  male  heirs,  so  that  according  to  tho  Salic  law  of 
Germany,  the  same   long  desired  change  was  expected  by  the  people, 
which  had  peaceably  taken  place  in  Hanover  afler  the  death  of  the  late 
king  of  England,  in  1837.     As  the  legitimate  and  welcome  successor  in 
the  duchies  was  unable,  without  an  army,  to  maintain  his  right  against 
Denmark,  executive  troops  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were  sent 
there  in  the  name  of  the  German  Confederation ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes,  and   soon  after  of  Austria,  was   followed  by  the  annexation  of 
the  duchies  to  the  monarchy  of  Prussia.      The  fact,  that   in  the  most 
northern  part  of  Schleswig,  beyond  Flensburg,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple is  decidedly  Danish,  (except  the  cities,  which  have  a  mixed  or  prom- 
inently German  population,)  is  now  well  known;    as  is   also  that  the 
government  of  Denmark,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  contest,  tried  in 
recent  times  to  introduce  or  to  favor  exclusively  the  Danish  language  and 
feelings  in  all  parts  of  Schleswig,  even  in  such  places  as  had  a  mixed 
or  merely  German  population.     This  affected,  of  course,  the  schools  of 
Schleswig,  and  partly  even  those  of  Ilolstein,  as  it  caused  a  perpetual 
stru^rglc  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  government,  or  rather 
of  the  apjwintcd  clergymen  (as  school-inspectors)  with  the  teachers,  or  with 
both  of  them.     The  duchies  being  now  part  of  Prussia,  the  organization  of 
their  schools  will  soon  be  in  entire  accordance  with  tho  Prussian  system. 

(635) 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT   OF  BCnOOLS.* 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  the  school  facilities  of  Schlcswig-IIolstcin  were 
very  few  and  very  defective,  and  about  them  little  can  be  asciTtained. 
Tliere  were  iu  some  of  the  larger  cities  ecclesiac  coUnjltitue  and  schools 
connected  with  them.  Tliesc  schools  seem  never  to  have  flourished,  and 
the  teaching  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  little  reatling  Jind  the  ^ing- 
ing  of  psalms  for  the  Church  services.  As  characteristic  of  the  times  we 
may  mention  that  when  in  1252  the  citizens  of  Lulxrk  (a  free  city,  but  at 
that  time  as  rcijards  schools  and  church  matters  connected  with  Schlcswi^- 
Ilolstein)  obtained  pennission  from  the  Papal  legate  to  establish  a  writing- 
school,  the  clergy  of  the  city  strenuously  resisted  this  measure  for  ton 
years.  More  was  done  at  Kiel  than  in  any  other  city,  where  the  s<'hool 
started  in  1320  by  the  Lubeck  clergyman  Ileinrich  de  Culmine  found  a  zeal- 
ous patron  in  Count  John  the  Mild.  Luther's  Reformation  rapidly  gained 
ground  in  Schleswig-IIolstein,  and  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  reformers 
Hermann  Tast  and  Th.  Pistorius  was  to  establish  a  gymnasium  at  Ilusum 
{Schlestcig)  in  the  year  1527;  another  school  of  the  same  kind  was  in 
1540  founded  at  Meldorf  (^Ilolstein),  These  two  schools  were  founded  by 
private  means;  but  in  1537  king  Christian  III  issued  a  general  order  with 
regard  to  the  school-system  in  the  Duchies.  Every  city  and  town  was 
required  to  have  a  school  with  from  three  to  four  teachers,  in  which  Latin 
was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  taught,  and  the  aim  was  <  to  lead  the 
children  to  God.'  Every  class  had  its  task  assigned  to  it  In  acconlance 
with  these  principles  the  Cathedral-school  in  the  city  of  Schleswig  was 
reorganized  in  the  year  1541.  Three  canons  were  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
(as  ludimagister,  subrector,  and  cantor^)  together  with  four  paeclayogi  Tliis 
school  had  five  classes ;  in  the  lowest  class,  the  children  were  tau«^ht  to 
spell  and  read  in  Luther's  Primer,  and  then  took  up  "  Donat "  and  "  Cato." 
**  Of  such  boys  and  girls  as  learn  no  Latin,  we  desire  no  more,  besides 
ji  other  abilities,  than  that  they  learn  to  lead  a  pious  and  godly  life."  The 
salary  of  the  rector  was  100  florins,  that  of  the  subrector  80,  and  of  the 
cantor  50. 

The  school  in  Kiel  was  reorganized  in  1534.  In  Ileusburg,  a  so-called 
gymnasium  trilingue  et  theologicum,  for  the  education  of  Catholic  theolo> 
gians,  had  been  established  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  1560 ;  but  in  1507 
this  school  was  reorganized  on  the  principles  of  the  Refonners.  The 
gymnasium  at  Haderslcben  was  founded  in  15G7,  with  five  classes  and 
five  teachers.  One  of  the  most  zealous  schoohnen  of  those  times  was 
Johannes  Oldenburg,  rector  of  the  school  at  Husum  from  1582  to  1G05. 
He  published  a  ^^ designatio  classium"  which  contains  m'any  excellent 
hints.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  giving  the  children  a  thorough  in- 
struction in  their  native  tongue.  Many  primary  schools  were  established 
about  this  time,  but  the  thirty  years'  war  interrupted  this  growing  cducflr 
tional  movement  for  a  long  period. 

*B7  Dr.  IIolBter,  rector  of  the  gymnaslam  at  Meldorf,  IIoLstciQ. 
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That  the  zeal  for  good  learning  had  not  died  out,  neither  with  the  peo- 
ple nor  with  their  rulers,  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Univer* 
sity  at  Kiel,  Oct.  3, 1665,  by  Duke  Christian  Albrecht  of  Ilolstein-Goltorp, 
towards  which  largo  sums  were  contributed  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  primary  studies  suffered  much  from  the  influence  of  serfdom  and 
the  introduction  of  the  high  German  language  into  the  schools,  but  a  great 
improvement  may  be  noticed  since  the  Synod  at  Rcndsburg,  1726.  About 
thb  time  history  and  geography  were  introduced  as  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  g^'mnasiums. 

In  1 730  the  gymnasium  at  Pljn  (Ilolstein)  was  founded  by  a  legacy, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  g^'mnasium  at  Altona.  In  1747  the  school  at 
Glackstadt  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gymnasium. 

The  Synod  of  Rcndsburg,  already  mentioned,  which  met  in  1526,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  All  schools  were  placed  under  the  qiecial 
supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  provosts  (propst) ;  large  parishes  were 
divided  into  school-districts  and  a  school  founded  in  every  one  of  them. 
Even  during  summer  the  children  were  required  to  attend  school  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  in  the  cities  girls'  schools  were  established,  which  were 
among  the  earliest  of  this  class  in  Europe.  The  school-term  was  fixed 
from  All  Saints'  day  (Nov.  9)  till  Easter.  Teachers  could  not  be  removed 
by  the  commune,  and  were  allowed  the  pasture  for  two  cows,  and  might 
add  to  their  income  by  carr^'ing  on  some  trade.  Landed  proprietors  were 
required  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  schools  whether  they  had  children 
or  not  Boys  were  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
and  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen.  In  the  town-schools  some  Latin  was  to  be 
taught.  The  school  was  always  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  by 
prayer.  In  the  morning  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
afternoon  one  from  the  New  Testament  was  read,  by  all  the  pupils  taking 
part 

Anew  era  commenced  in  1773,  when  all  the  provinces  wcro*again 
united  under  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  university  at  Kiel  wns  richly 
endowed,  and  education  generally  very  much  encouraged.  In  1 780  the  fii*st 
teachers'  seminary  was  established  at  Iviel,  whose  first  director  w;vs  IL 
M&Uer,  who  infused  some  of  the  zeal  which  inspired  himself,  into  his  stu- 
dents. In  later  years  many  complaints  were  raised  against  the  pcminary, 
by  the  clergy,  that  latitudinarian  doctrines  were  taught,  and  by  others  that 
very  dull  methods  of  instruction  pi*evailed.  Although  these  complaints 
were  not  well  founded  on  actual  facts,  the  seminary  was  nevertheless  closed 
in  1823. 

Tlic  discontinuance  of  the  seminary  at  Kiel  would  have  proved  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  public  schools,  if  not  long  after,  by  private  exertions, 
another  seminary  had  not  been  founded.  This  was  done  in  1 786,  by  Bel- 
thazar  Petersen,  at  Tondem  (Schleswig).  The  course  of  instruction  at 
this  seminary  embraced :  religion,  history  of  religion,  anthropology,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  writing,  singing, 
catechetics,  German,  and  Danish. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT   OF   SCHOOLS.* 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  the  school  facilities  of  Sehleswig-IIolstcin  were 
very  few  and  very  defective,  and  about  them  little  can  be  ascertained. 
Tliere  were  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  eccleslac  coUnjiattic  and  schuuls 
connected  with  them.     Tliese  schools  seem  never  to  have  llouri>hed,  and 
the  teaching  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  little  reatling  and  the  ^ing- 
ing  of  psalms  for  the  Church  services.     As  characteristic  of  the  times  we 
may  mention  that  when  in  1252  the  citizens  of  Lubei'k  (a  free  city,  but  at 
that  time  as  rejjards  schools  and  church  matters  connected  with  Sdileswi^- 
Ilolstein)  obtained  pennission  from  the  Papal  legate  toestabli^h  a  writing- 
school,  the  clergy  of  the  city  strenuously  resisted  this  measure  for  ten 
years.     More  was  done  at  Kiel  than  in  any  other  city,  where  the  school 
started  in  1320  by  the  Lubeck  clergyman  Heinrich  de  Culmine  found  a  zeal- 
ous patron  in  Count  John  the  Mild.     Luther's  Reformation  rapidly  gained 
ground  in  Schleswig-IIolstein,  and  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  reformers 
Hermann  Tast  and  Th.  Pistorius  was  to  establish  a  g^Tnnasium  at  Ilusum 
{Schlesicig)  in  the  year  1527;  another  school  of  the  same  kind  was  in 
1540  founded  at  Aleldorf  {Holstehi),     These  two  schools  were  founded  by 
private  mexms;  but  in  1537  king  Christian  III  issued  a  general  order  with 
regard  to  the  school-system  in  the  Duchies.     Every  city  and  town  was 
required  to  have  a  school  with  from  three  to  four  teachers,  in  which  Latin 
was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  taught,  and  the  aim  was  *  to  lead  the 
children  to  God.*    Every  class  had  its  task  assigned  to  it.    In  acconlance 
with  these  principles  the  Cathedral-school  in  the  city  of  Schlcswig  was 
reorganized  in  the  year  1541.     Three  canons  were  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
(as  ludimagisteTy  subrector,  and  cantor^)  together  with  four  paedagogi,    Tliis 
school  had  five  classes ;  in  the  lowest  class,  the  children  were  taught  to 
;/    spell  and  read  in  Luther's  Primer,  and  then  took  up  "  Donat "  and  "  Cato." 
If    **  Of  such  boys  and  girls  as  learn  no  Latin,  we  desire  no  more,  besides 
1;    other  abilities,  than  that  they  learn  to  lead  a  pious  and  godly  life."     The 
salary  of  the  rector  was  100  florins,  that  of  the  subrector  80,  and  of  the 
cantor  50. 

Tlie  school  in  Kiel  was  reorganized  In  1534.  In  Ileusburg,  a  so-called 
ggmnasium  trilingue  et  theologicumy  for  the  education  of  Catholic  theolo> 
gians,  had  been  established  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  15G0 ;  but  in  15G7 
this  school  was  reorganized  on  the  principles  of  the  Refomicrs.  The 
gymnasium  at  Hadersleben  was  founded  in  15G7,  with  five  classes  and 
five  teachers.  One  of  the  most  zealous  schoolmen  of  those  times  was 
Johannes  Oldenburg,  rector  of  the  school  at  Husum  from  1582  to  1G05. 
He  published  a  *'^  designaiio  classium"  which  contains  m'any  excellent 
hints.  lie  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  giving  the  children  a  thorough  in- 
struction in  their  native  tongue.  Many  primar)'  schools  were  established 
about  this  time,  but  the  thirty  years'  war  interrupted  this  growing  educar 
tional  movement  for  a  long  period. 

-~  I  ■ —  ■-  — 

*  Bj  Dr.  IIolBter,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Mcldorf,  Ilolstcia. 
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That  the  zeal  for  good  Ie<arniDg  had  not  died  out,  neither  with  the  peo- 
ple nor  with  their  rulers,  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Univer* 
sity  at  Kiel,  Oct.  3, 1665,  by  Duke  Christian  Albrecht  of  Holstein-Goltorp, 
towards  which  largo  sums  were  contributed  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  primary  studies  suffered  much  from  the  influence  of  serfdom  and 
the  introduction  of  the  high  German  language  into  the  schools,  but  a  great 
improvement  may  be  noticed  since  the  Synod  at  Rendsburg,  1726.  About 
this  time  history  and  geography  were  introduced  as  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  gymnasiums. 

In  1 730  the  gymnasium  at  V\jn  (Ilolstein)  was  founded  by  a  legacy, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  g^'mnasium  at  Altona.  In  1747  the  school  at 
Glackstadt  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gymnasium. 

The  Synod  of  Rcnd8biu*g,  already  mentioned,  which  met  in  1526,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  All  schools  were  placed  under  the  qiecial 
supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  provosts  (propst) ;  large  parishes  were 
divided  into  school-districts  and  a  school  founded  in  every  one  of  them. 
Even  during  summer  the  children  were  required  to  attend  school  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  in  the  cities  girls'  schools  were  established,  which  were 
among  the  earliest  of  this  class  in  Europe.  The  school-term  was  fixed 
from  All  Saints'  day  (Nov.  9)  till  Easter.  Teachers  could  not  be  removed 
by  the  commune,  and  were  allowed  the  pasture  for  two  cows,  and  might 
add  to  their  income  by  carr^'ing  on  some  trade.  Landed  proprietors  were 
required  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  schools  whether  they  had  children 
or  not.  Boys  were  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
and  srirls  from  ten  to  fii)een.  In  the  town-schools  some  Latin  was  to  be 
taught.  The  school  was  always  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  by 
prayer.  In  the  morning  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
aflernoon  one  from  the  New  Testament  was  read,  by  all  the  pupils  taking 
part. 

Anew  era  commented  in  1773,  when  all  the  provinces  were -again 
united  under  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  university  at  Kiel  was  richly 
endowed,  and  education  generally  very  much  encouraged.  In  1 780  the  first 
teachers'  seminary  was  established  at  Kiel,  whose  first  director  was  IL 
Milller,  who  infused  some  of  the  zeal  which  inspired  himself,  into  his  stu- 
dents. In  later  years  many  complaints  were  raised  against  the  seminary, 
by  the  clergy,  that  latitudinarian  doctrines  were  taught,  and  by  others  that 
very  dull  methods  of  instruction  pixsvailed.  Although  these  complaints 
were  not  well  founded  on  actual  facts,  the  seminary  was  nevertheless  closed 
in  1823. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  seminary  at  Kiel  would  have  proved  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  public  schools,  if  not  long  after,  by  private  exertions, 
another  seminary  had  not  been  founded.  This  was  done  in  1 786,  by  Bel- 
thazar  Petersen,  at  Tondem  (Schleswig).  The  course  of  instruction  at 
this  seminary  embraced :  religion,  history  of  religion,  anthropology,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  arithmetic^  writing,  singing, 
catechetics,  German,  and  Danish. 
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In  1797  the  school  gystem  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  underwent  a 
thorough  reform.  The  number  of  gymnasiums  was  reduced  to  four  as 
preparatory  schools  for  the  university,  viz :  Schleswig,  Husum,  Ileusbui^, 
Haderslcben.  In  the  other  towns  there  were  converted  into  "  burgher- 
schools  "  (somewhat  higher  primary  schools  for  tlie  children  of  the  towns- 
people), without  instruction  in  Latin.  In  the  elementary  classes  boys  and 
girls  were  left  together,  but  in  the  higher  classes  they  were  separated.  In 
the  country  the  sexes  were  not  separated.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
country  schools  was  fixed  at  30  to  100  dollars,  with  house,  garden,  and 
pasture  for  two  cows. 

A  similar  reorganization  took  place  in  Holstein,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  general  school-regulation  of  August  24,  1814.  According  to  this 
regulation  all  schools  were  divided  into  three  classes,  gymnasiums,  burgher- 
schools,  country-schools.  Of  the  gymnasiums  there  were  in  Schleswig 
four,  viz :  Schleswig,  Ileusburg,  Ilusum,  Haderslcben  ;  and  in  Ilolstein  six, 
viz:  Altona,  Kiel,  Pldn,  Gluckstadt,  Meldorf,  and  (since  1818)  Rcnds- 
burg.  The  number  of  teachers  in  each  was  fixed  at  four,  and  they  alone 
were  authorized  to  dismiss  pupils  to  the  university  after  an  examination. 
Hieir  salaries  ranged  from  1,200  to  500  Danish  dollars  (1  Danish  dollar 
equal  to  about  60  cents).  They  were  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  27  hours  instruction  a  week. 

The  schools  in  towns  in  which  there  was  no  g}'mnasium,  were  designated 
burgher-schools ;  in  these  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  taught,  their  aim  was 
^  to  educate  good  christians  and  citizens."  At  the  head  of  these  schools 
there  was  to  be  a  rector,  assisted  by  graduates  from  the  seminaries,  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  authorities.  All  school-fees  were  abolished,  and 
the  teachers  were  to  receive  a  fixed  salary,  raised  by  regular  contribu- 
tions from  all  citizens  of  the  town.  Tlie  instruction  was  to  embrace, 
German,  Danish,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
religion. 

Tlie  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts  were  made  free ;  the  school- 
rooms were  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  high  ;  the  choice  of  teachers  was  partly 
left  to  the  communes,  partly  to  the  church  visitors  (kirchen  visitatoren)^ 
and  the  minimum  salary  from  48  to  160  Danish  dollars,  according  to  tho 
locality.  Children  must  attend  school  from  the  seventh  year  of  their 
age,  during  the  year,  except  in  harvest  time,  when  by  special  consent  of 
the  clerg}'man,  the  older  boys  might  stay  away  to  assist  their  parents. 

The  thorough  reorganization  of  the  whole  school-system,  in  1818-1834, 
will  always  form  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  reign  of  king  Frederik 
VI,  who  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  all  school-matters,  and  was 
a  frequent  visitor  in  the  town  and  country  schools.  In  1818  the  kinv 
heard  for  the  first  time  about  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  of  instruction 
from  a  talented  young  oflicer,  Abrahamson,  who  on  his  visits  to  England 
had  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  interested  his  majesty  to  organize  a 
school  on  this  system  at  Copenhagen,  and  a  normal  school  on  the  same 
principles,  though  with  some  modifications,  at  Eckernfbrde  (Schleswig). 
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In  1834  a  provincial  normal  school  was  established  in  the  castle  of  Got- 
torp  (Schleswig),  many  new  school-houses  were  bililt,  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  increased,  the  position  of  the  teachers  improved, 
&c.  As  the  teachers'  seminary  in  Tondern  (Schleswig)  could  not  supply 
the  required  number  of  teachers,  another  was  opened  at  Segcberg  (IIols- 
tein)  in  1844. 

Special  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  g}nnnasiums  through  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Councilor  Nitzsch,  who  in  1827  had  been  called  from  Witten- 
berg as  professor  at  Kiel,  and  from  1835  officiated  as  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  at  Gottorp.  He  worked  unceasingly  at  reforming  the 
gymnasiums,  and  at  infusing  new  life  into  their  internal  administration. 

King  Christian  VIII  (since  1840),  a  liberal  and  highly  intelligent  mon- 
arch, seconded  all  these  movements  begun  by  his  predecessor,  contributed 
from  his  private  resources  large  sums  for  school  purposes,  and  helped  to 
frame  and  sanction,  just  before  his  death  in  1848,  the  new  law  for  the 
gymnasiums  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  existing  regulations  in  the 
Duchies  respecting  these  institutions. 

Unfortunately  this  flourishing  and  promising  state  of  things  was  inter- 
rupted by  political  influences.  As  far  back  as  1830,  there  had  been  a 
constantly  growing  animosity  betwen  the  German  and  the  Danish  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Dachy  of  Schleswig.  In  January,  1848,  at  the  accession  of 
Frederik  VII  to  the  throne,  the  new  and  extremely  liberal  Danish  minis- 
try, seconded  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  whole  Danish  nation  and 
the  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig,  proclaimed  that  this  ^uchy  formed  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Before  this  took  place,  a 
revolution  had  broken  out  at  Rendsburg,  a  military  force  was  hastily  col- 
lected there,  which  was  strengthened  by  an  auxiliary  corps  sent  by  Ger- 
many. Tlien  followed  a  sanguinary  war  of  three  years'  duration,  which, 
after  Germany  had  concluded  peace  with  Denmark,  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  insurgent  army  and  government  in  1850,  when  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  were  restored  to  Denmark,  and  their  possession  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

As  regards  Holstein,  the  schools  were  left  by  this  disturbance  as  they 
had  been  before  the  war. 

In  Schleswig  great  changes  followed.  This  Duchy,  with  a  population  half 
German,  half  Danish,  was  divided  into  three  districts;  1,  a  northern  Danish 
one,  where  the  language  used  in  church  and  school  was  to  be  Danish ;  2,  a 
middle  district,  with  a  mixed  population — ^here  the  language  used  in  church 
and  school  was  to  be  partly  Danish,  partly  German ;  and  3,  a  southern 
German  district,  where  the  language  used  in  church  and  school  was  to  be 
entirely  German.  Schleswig  was  to  have  two  teachers'  seminaries,  a  Ger- 
man one  at  Eckemfunle  (since  1854),  and  a  Danish  one  at  Tondern  (since 
1858).  As  regards  tlie  gymnasiums,  the  one  at  Husum  was  abolished,  and 
of  the  remaining  three,  the  one  at  Hadersleben  (in  the  northern  Danish 
district)  was  to  be  entirely  Danish;  the  one  at  Heusburg  (in  the  mixed 
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district)  was  to  bo  partly  Danish,  partly  German,  whilst  the  one  at  ScUcs- 
wi;r  (in  tlie  German  district)  was  to  be  entirely  German. 

These  arrangementis  thou;;h  made  after  a  long  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  proved  the  cause  of  the  most  violent  and 
bitter  attack  by  the  press  and  tlie  people  of  Germany  on  the  Danish  ^v- 
emment  and  the  Danish  nation,  and,  to  no  slight  extent,  brought  on  the 
war  waged  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark  in  1864.     It  was 
maintained  by  the  Germans  that  Denmark  had  let  loose  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Duchy  an  anny  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  school-masters  and  clergy- 
men, and  had  systematically  suppressed  the  German  language,  even   in 
the  mixed  district  and  the  German  district     It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  many  individual  cases  of  this  kind,  still  the  whole  matter  was 
greatly  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  political  capital.      Even  if  the 
charges  were  true,  it  is  certain  that  after  the  war  of  18GI,  in  which  Den- 
mark was  completely  defeated,  and  had  to  cede  Schleswig  and  Ilolstcin  to 
Fru:«t>ia,  the  very  same  thing  was  done  by  the  German  authorities  toward 
the  Danish  population  of  Schleswig,  which  liad  been  the  cause  of  such 
violent  outcry  when  done  by  Denmark,  with  the  difference  that  in  the 
former  case  there  were  forty  millions  of  Germans  to  echo  these  complaints, 
whilst  the  oppressed  Danish  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  had  only  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Danes  to  protest  in  their  behalf.     It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  (18CC)  is  fulfilled  by  Prussia, 
and  Northern  Schleswig  is  re-ceded  to  Denmark,  peace  and  harmony  will 
be  again  restored,  and  education  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig  will  take  a  free 
and  national  development,  unimpeded  by  any  political  influences. 

I.      PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  School  Organization  and  Admtnuttralion,  The  primar}'  school  s}'»- 
tcm  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  is  based  on  the  general  school  regulation  of 
1814.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  year  of  their 
age,  lK)ys  till  the  sixteenth,  and  girls  to  the  fifteenth  year.  By  special 
pennission  from  the  clergyman,  children  need  not  attend  school  during  the 
summer  months.  Tliis  privilege  is  constantly  made  use  of,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  children's  education.  Those  who  wish  to  have  their 
children  instructed  at  home  by  private  tutors,  must  satisfactorily  prove 
the  competency  of  the  teachers  employed. 

Every  village  has  its  school-house,  generally  a  neat  and  convenient 
building.  In  smaller  neighborhoods,  two  or  three  unite  and  provide  one 
school-house  in  common. 

Tlic  salary  of  the  teacher  is  raised  exclusively  by  the  commune,  and 
only  in  very  urgent  cases  the  state  grants  a  subsidy.  In  the  country  the 
landed  ])roi>rietors  must  keep  the  school-master*s  house  in  repair,  and  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  hay,  and  fuel,  whilst  all  the  inhabitants  must  contribute 
proportionally  towards  the  salary.     There  are  no  school-fees  whatever. 

The  highest  authority  in  school  matters  is  the  government  of  each 
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Duchy,  which  has  to  decide  in  all  special  cases.     The  current  business  is 
iniiniged  by  a  board  of  education  (schul-coUegiwn), 

The  schools  are  under  a  threefold  8U{)crvision :  (1,)  the  general  super- 
intendent (the  bishop),  who  at  the  triennial  church  visitation  also  exam- 
ines a  number  of  schools ;  (2,)  the  ecclesiastical  provost  (^propyt),  who  at 
the  biennial  church  visitation  examines  all  the  schools  of  his  diocese ;  (3,) 
the  clergj-man,  under  whose  supervision  tlie  school  of  his  parish  is  placed, 
and  who  has  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school-master. 

(2.)  Number  of  schools  and  pupils,  Tlie  total  number  of  school- 
children in  18G3,  was,  in  Ilolstein,  98,546;  and  in  Schleswig,  74,G03.  In 
Schleswig  there  were  in  the  same  year,  in  227  parishes,  720  schools;  and 
in  Ilolstein,  in  132  parishes,  1,0G7  schools.  Tlie  number  of  primary 
school  teachers  in  Schleswig  was  720,  and  in  Ilolstein,  1,255,  because  eev- 
eral  schools  had  to  have  assistants  on  account  of  the  lar;:o  number  of 
chi'tlren. 

Internal  organization.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  only  one  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  and  attainments,  whilst  in  the  villages  and 
towns  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Tlie  town  schools  are 
divided  into  elementary  schools  with  two  classes,  and  chief  schools  (JtaxqU- 
schulen).  In  these  last  the  course  of  studies  embraces :  elements  of  geom- 
etry, history,  geography,  physics,  natural  history,  Danish,  French  (if  jk)S- 
sible),  religion,  singing,  and  Latin  (in  si^ecial  classes).  Instruction  in 
gymnastics  has  of  late  years  been  made  obligatory.  The  teacher  must 
keep  an  account  of  the  diligence,  behavior,  and  attendance  of  each  child ; 
there  is  an  annual  examination  at  Easter.  The  school-hours  are  from  8  to 
11  and  from  1  to  4.  AVednesday  and  Saturday  ailcrnoons  arc  half 
holidays. 

(r.)  TeacherSy  and  Teachers^  Seminaries,  Many  of  the  rectors  and 
chief  teachers  of  primary  scholars  are  theological  candidates,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  18G8  there  were  in  the  Duchies  three  teachers*  seminaries,  viz: 
Segeb^rrg  (Ilolstein),  since  1844 ;  at  Eckernfbrde  (Schleswig),  since  1858, 
(reorganized  in  18G5),  and  at  Tondern  (Schleswig),  since  1786.  Tlie  two 
first  are  entirely  German,  whilst  the  latter  is  half  Gennan,  half  Danish, 
The  number  of  students  is  the  following  ;  Segeberg  80 ;  Eckernfbrde  GO  ; 
Tondern  80.  The  two  first  mentioned  have  each  three  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers,  f.)r  music,  horticulture,  and  gymnastics.  Tlie  director  (one  of 
the  three  teachers),  must  be  a  theologian,  and  superintend  the  whole.  Tlie 
seminary  at  Tondern  has  six  teachers  (three  German  teachers  and  three 
Danish  teachers.)  The  director  has  to  make  out  the  programme  of  studies, 
to  i)reside  at  the  monthly  teachers*  conferences,  &c.  Tlie  course  of  in- 
struction at  these  seminaries  embraces:  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
(ierman,  Danish  (in  Tondern),  natural  history,  history,  geography,  sing- 
ing, instrumental  music  (piano,  violin,  organ),  religion,  composition,  &c. 
On  leaving,  each  student  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination,  receives 
a  certificate.    Each  seminar}-  has  a  library  and  the  necessary  apparatus.    ' 
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district)  was  to  be  partly  Danish,  partly  German,  whilst  the  one  at  St^hlcs- 
wig  (in  tlie  German  district)  was  to  be  entirely  German. 

These  arrangements,  though  made  after  a  long  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  proved  the  cause  of  the  most  violent  and 
bitter  attack  by  the  press  and  tlie  people  of  Germany  on  the  Danish  gov- 
emnient  and  the  Danish  nation,  and,  to  no  slight  ext£*nt,  brought  on  the 
war  waged  by  Austria  and  PrusFia  against  Denmark  in  18G4.  It  was 
maintained  by  the  Germans  that  Denmark  had  let  loose  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Duchy  an  army  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  school-masters  and  clergy- 
men, and  had  systematically  suppressed  the  German  language,  even  in 
the  mixed  district  and  the  German  district  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  many  individual  cases  of  this  kind,  still  the  whole  matter  was 
greatly  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  political  capital.  Even  if  the 
charges  were  true,  it  is  certain  that  after  the  war  of  18G4,  in  wliich  Den- 
mark was  completely  defeated,  and  had  to  cede  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein  to 
Prussia,  the  very  same  thing  was  done  by  the  German  authorities  toward 
the  Danish  population  of  Schleswig,  which  had  been  tlie  cause  of  such 
violent  outcry  when  done  by  Denmark,  with  the  difference  that  in  the 
former  case  there  were  forty  millions  of  Germans  to  echo  these  complaints, 
whilst  the  oppressed  Danish  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  had  only  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Danes  to  protest  in  their  behalf.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  Prague  (18CC)  is  fulfilled  by  Prussia, 
and  Northern  Schleswig  is  re-ceded  to  Denmark,  peace  and  harmony  will 
be  again  restored,  and  education  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig  will  take  a  free 
and  national  development,  unimpeded  by  any  political  influences. 

I.      PRIMART   SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  School  Organization  and  Administration,  The  primary  school  sys- 
tem of  Schleswig-IIolstein  is  baaed  on  the  general  school  regulation  of 
1814.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  year  of  their 
age,  boys  till  the  sixteenth,  and  girls  to  the  fifteenth  year.  By  special 
permission  from  the  clergyman,  qhildren  need  not  attend  school  during  the 
smnmer  months.  Tliis  privilege  is  constantly  made  use  of,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  children's  education.  Those  who  wish  to  have  their 
children  instructed  at  home  by  private  tutors,  must  satisfactorily  prove 
the  competency  of  the  teachers  employed. 

Every  village  has  its  school-house,  generally  a  neat  and  convenient 
building.  In  smaller  neighborhoods,  two  or  three  unite  and  provide  one 
school-house  in  common. 

Tlie  salary  of  the  teacher  is  raised  exclusively  by  the  commune,  and 
only  in  very  urgent  cases  the  state  grants  a  subsidy.  In  the  country  the 
landed  proprietors  must  keep  the  school-master's  house  in  repair,  and  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  hay,  and  fuel,  whilst  all  the  inhabitants  must  contribute 
proportionally  towards  the  salary.     There  are  no  school-fees  whatever. 

The  highest  authority  in  school  matters  is  the  government  of  each 
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Duc-liy,  wlilcli  has  to  decide  in  all  special  cases.     The  current  business  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  education  (^schul-coUegium), 

Tlie  schools  are  under  a  threefold  supcrvitsion ;  (1,)  the  general  super- 
intendent (the  bishop),  who  at  the  triennial  church  visitation  also  exam- 
ines a  number  of  schools ;  (2,)  the  ecclesiastical  provost  (^propd),  who  at 
the  biennial  church  vi^iitation  examines  all  the  schools  of  his  diocese ;  (3,) 
the  clergyman,  under  whose  8U|>ervision  tlie  school  of  his  parish  is  placed, 
and  who  has  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school-master. 

(2.)  Number  of  schools  and  pupils.  Hie  total  number  of  school- 
children in  18G3,  was,  in  llolstein,  98,546;  and  in  Schleswig,  74,G03.  In 
Schleswig  there  were  in  the  same  year,  in  227  parishes,  720  schools;  and 
in  llolstein,  in  132  parishes,  1,0G7  schools.  Tlie  number  of  primary 
school  teachers  in  Schleswig  was  720,  and  in  llolstein,  1,255,  because  sev- 
eral schools  had  to  have  assistants  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
chi'ilrcn. 

Internal  organization.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  only  one  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  and  attainments,  whilst  in  the  villages  and 
towns  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Tlie  town  schools  are 
divided  into  elementary  schools  with  two  classes,  and  chief  schools  (^fiaiipt- 
schulen).  In  these  last  the  course  of  studies  embraces :  elements  of  geom- 
etry, history,  geography,  physics,  natural  history,  Danish,  French  (if  jk>s- 
siblc),  religion,  singing,  and  Latin  (in  special  classes).  Instruction  in 
gymnastics  has  of  late  years  been  made  obligatory.  The  teacher  must 
keep  an  account  of  the  diligence,  behavior,  and  attendance  of  each  child ; 
there  is  an  annual  examination  at  Easter.  Tlie  school-hours  are  from  8  to 
11  and  from  1  to  4.  AV'ednesday  and  Saturday  aflernoons  arc  half 
holidays. 

(r.)  TcacJierSj  and  Teachers'  Seminaries.  Many  of  the  rectors  and 
chief  teachers  of  primary  scholars  are  theological  candidates,  but  most  of 
tlicm  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  18G8  there  were  in  the  Duchies  three  teachers*  seminaries,  viz: 
SegebLTg  (llolstein),  since  1844;  at  Eckernforde  (Schleswig),  since  1858, 
(reorganized  in  18G5),  and  at  Tondern  (Schleswig),  since  1786.  Tlie  two 
fu'st  are  entirely  German,  whilst  the  latter  is  half  Gennan,  half  Danish, 
The  number  of  students  is  the  following  :  Segeberg  80 ;  Eckernforde  60  ; 
Tondern  80.  The  two  first  mentioned  have  each  three  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers,  for  music,  horticulture,  and  gymnastics.  Tlie  director  (one  of 
the  three  teachers),  must  be  a  theologian,  and  superintend  the  whole.  The 
seminar)'  at  Tondern  has  six  teachers  (three  German  teachers  and  three 
Danish  teachers.)  The  director  has  to  make  out  the  programme  of  studies, 
to  preside  at  the  monthly  teachers*  conferences,  &c.  Tlie  course  of  in- 
struction at  these  seminaries  embraces:  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
German,  Danish  (in  Tondern),  natural  history,  history,  geography,  sing- 
ing, instrumental  music  (piano,  violin,  organ),  religion,  composition,  &c. 
On  leaving,  each  student  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination,  receiyes 
a  certificate.     Each  seminary  has  a  library  and  the  necessary  apparatus.    ' 
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(4.)  Appointment  of  teachers;  school  libraries;  teach rs*  irit^otrs  and 
orphans.  As  a  general  rule  students  leave  tlie  seminary  at  the  ag«  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  arc  soon  appointed  teachers.  ForiniTly 
they  were  exempt  from  military'  service,  but  now  they  have  to  Fer\'o  six 
weeksf  and  then  enter  the  reserve,  lliey  are  exeni])t  from  all  i>ersonal 
taxes.  As  regards  their  salary,  it  ranges  fnnn  80  to  200  dollars,  and  in  a 
few  cases  even  more.  In. every  parish  there  is  a  school  library,  towards 
which  the  church  has  to  contribute  at  least  six  dollars.  This  librar}'  is  in 
charge  of  the  clergyman.  Tlicre  is  no  {H^nsion  law  for  primary  school 
teachers.  Still  in  most  cases  they  receive  a  pension,  generally  raise<I  by 
the  commune,  varying  from  60  to  240  dollars.  As  regards  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  school-masters,  there  is  a  law  in  Ilolstein  (since  185C) 
which  obliircs  all  teachers  to  become  contributors  to  tJie  teachers*  widows 
fund.  From  this  fund  ever)'  teacher's  widow  receives  an  annual  pension 
of  30  dollars,  and  every  unconfirpied  child  33  dollars.  In  Si-hleswig  the 
commune  pays  to  ever}'  widow  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-eighth  of  her 
late  husband's  income. 

11.      SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

General  remarls.  The  secondary  schools  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  government,  but  those  of  Ilolstein  have  a  director  of  their 
town.  He  has  to  sanction  the  programme  of  studies,  and  to  visit  the  school 
from  time  to  time.  To  him  are  handed  the  reports ;  he  receives  copies  of 
the  certificates  which  students  obtain  on  leaving  (ahgangszeugnisse).  Tlie 
text-books  arc  selected  in  the  teachers'  conference.  All  cases  of  discipline 
and  all  general  affairs  of  the  school  are  discussed  in  this  conference.  At 
the  head  of  every  class  there  is  placed  a  so-called  "  Ordinarius,**  to  su- 
perintend his  pupils  at  school  and  at  home. 

Statistics,  The  total  number  of  students  in  1867  was,  958  in  Schleswig, 
and  1,257  in  Ilolstein.  lliey  were  distributed  over  the  various  "  gymnasia  " 
in  the  following  manner:  Ilolstein — Altona,  288  students  (in  1828,58); 
GlQckstadt,  152  (in  1836,  39);  Kiel,  336  (in  1842,  71);  Meldorf,  135  (in 
1833,  33);  rh'm,  81  (in  1844,  45;  in  1863,  19);  Rendsburg,  196  (in  1839, 
43,  and  in  1863,  219).  iSW/Ze^irw/— Flensburg,  849  (in  1838,  64,  and  in 
1863,  310),  Iladersleben  173  (in  1833,  81,  and  in  1863, 192) ;  Ilusum,  141 
(in  1 853,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  burgher  school,  53)  ;  Schleswig,  2S0 
(in  1840,  55,  and  in  1868,  135).  Besides  these  ten,  there  is  the  progJ^u- 
nasium  at  Tondem  (Schleswig),  established  in  1864,  and  numl>cring  in 
1867,  88  students,  in  three  classes.  There  are  six  classes  in  each  g}'mna- 
sium,  counted  from  the  first  downwanl,  and  called  by  the  Latin  name. 
All  tlie  Schleswig  gj-mnasia,  and  in  Holstein  those  at  Altona,  Kiel,  and 
Glackstadt,  have  preparatory  classes  (Flensburg  three  antl  Kiel  two)  ;  in 
Flensburg  these  classes  number  104  pnpils.  Tho-age  of  admittance  is 
nine  years,  but  in  the  preparatory  classes,  in  which  no  Xatin  is  taught, 
younger  pupils  are  admitted.  At  the  real  gymnasium  at  Rendsburg,  and 
at  the  Schleswig  j^innasia,  there  exist  parallel  to  the  classes  quarto,  tcrtia, 
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and  socunda,  real  classes,  in  which  no  Greek  is  taught,  and  which  have 
only  two  hours  Latin  per  week. 

Tlie  number  of  teachers  in  1867,  was  58  in  Ilolstein,  and  50  in  Schlesh 
wij^.  The  number  of  assistant  teat'hers  was  13  in  each  duchy.  The  total 
expense  (in  1865)  was  43,908  dollars  8  silbergroschen  in  Schlesifig,  and 
49,071  dollars  19  silbergroschen  in  Ilolstein. 

Internal  organization.     The  following  is  the  course  of  studies : 


Classes. 

L 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Relipon,     -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

German,          -        -        . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Panish,       -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

. 

.. 

French,  -        -        -        - 

2 

3 

3 

m. 

~ 

.i- 

Latin,          .        -        -        - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

Greek,     -        -        •        - 

6 

6 

4 

4 

.. 

.. 

MathonuKTics,      ... 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

.. 

.. 

Arithmetic,      -        -        - 

.. 

~ 

_ 

3 

4 

4 

Natural  History, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History  and  Goopraphy. 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Arehcolojry,  Mathematics, ) 
Geography,  &^.,               J 

1 

- 

A. 

Drawing,    -        -        -        . 

1 

I 

I 

I 

ralliffmphy,    -        .        - 

2 

2 

3 

Singing,      .... 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

32  33  32  32  30  30 

Tlie  new  law  of  1863  made  comparatively  few  changes  in  this  pro- 
gramme, which  will  be  noticed  in  a  brief  review  of  the  subjects  taught. 
Religion  is  taught  by  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  not  by  clergymen. 
The  I^utheran  Catechism  is  the  text-book  in  the  lower  classes.  .In 
the  higher  classes  Biblical  history  is  gone  through,  and  also  Church 
history.  Christian  morals,  outline  of  dogmatics,  exegesis  of  one  of  St. 
'PauPs  Epistles,  elements  of  Church  symbolics,  explanation  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  In  Latin,  the  number  of  hours  was  reduced  to  seven  in 
class  V  of  the  Ilolstein  gymnasia,  whilst  at  the  Schleswig  gymnasia,  as  also 
in  Rendsburg,4t  is  reduced  to  two  hours  reailing  of  Latin  authors  in  the 
real  classes,  from  class  IV  upwards.  The  grammars  used  are  those  of 
Ellendt-SeyfTert,  Madvig,  Berger,  Kuhner,  Schultz.  The  authors  read 
are:  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallast,  Livy,  Tacitus;  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Terence.  In  Greek',  the  following  authors  are  read :  Xcnophon's  Anabasis 
and  Memorabilia,  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Homer,  Euripi- 
des, Sophocles,  Thncydidcs,  Demosthenes,  Plato.  Instruction  in  Hebrew  is 
only  given  to  those  who  intend  to  study  theology.  Instruction  in  French 
has  been  extended  down  to  class  V,  with  two  hours  in  each  class.  The 
following  authors  are  read:  Racine,  Moli^re,  Boileau,  Ponsanl,  Scribe, 
Guizot,  Miguet,  Voltaire  (Charles  XII),  Lamartine,  Toepfer.  Instruction 
in  Danish  has,  since  1864,  either  been  entirely  abolished  in  most  of  the 
gymnasia  in  Ilolstein  and  Soudiem  Schleswig,  or  reduced  to  one  hour  per 
week.  Only  at  Iladersleben,  surrounded  by  a  Danish  speaking  popula- 
tion, there  are  two  hours*  instruction  in  Danish  in  every  class,  and  three 
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in  class  VI.  Of  late  years  Enr/Ush  has  become  a  favorite  si  inly  nt  the 
gA'mnasia.  Tlie  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  laiiguu;je  is 
on  an  avera;;e  two,  in  Altona,  Rendsburg:,  Plon,  Meldorf,  one  in  clii><  I. 
In  the  jrvmnasium  classes  En;xlish  is  commenced  in  class  IV  or  III.  In 
the  real  classes  P^nglish  is  taught  four  hours  a  week.  Tlie  folIowin;2j  au- 
thors are  read:  in  class  I,  Shakspearc,  Byron,  ^lacaulay,  AVa^hingt()n 
Irvinj;;  in  class  II,  Dickens,  Thackeray;  in  class  III,  Marrj-at. 

Every  student  has  to  write  out  at  home  a  weekly  Latin  exercise,  and  in 
the  lower  classes  a  weekly  German  composition;  in  the  higher  classes, 
one  in  every  two  to  three  weeks ;  also  Greek,  French,  and  English  trans- 
lations, and  mathematical  tasks.  At  the  end  of  the  half-yearly  term,  an 
examination  takes  place,  llie  scholastic  year  closes  at  Easter.  Each 
gymnasium  liJis  its  librarj-,  (Flensburj;  20,000  volumes,  ScUleswijj  10,000 
volumes,  Meldorf  5,000,  Kiel  3,500,  GlQckstadt  1,400,  &c.)  On  leaving 
the  gymnasium  every  student  has  to  undergo  a  final  examination  (abitu- 
ricnten-cxamcn^j  l)oth  oral  and  written,  and  in  accordance  with  the  result 
of  this  examination  a  certificate  is  given  to  him. 

Position  of  the  Teachers,  Each  gymnasium  has  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
teachers,  and  from  one  to  four  assistants.  Tlie  four  first  in  rank  have  the 
title  of  rector,  corrector,  subrector,  and  collaborator.  Tlie  salaries  range 
frt)m  1,000  to  480  dollars.  Assistant  teachers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  hour, 
at  the  average  rate  of  half  a  dollar  per  hour.  The  rector  is  obliged  to  give 
18  hours  instniction,  the  three  teachers  next  in  rank  22  hours,  and  all  the 
rest  2G  hours  per  week.     Tlie  teacher  has  to  undergo  an  examination. 

III.      REAL   SCHOOL   CLASSES. 

There  are  no  independent  real  schools  in  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein,  but 
every  gymnasium  has  a  number  of  real  school  classes.  Tlie  only  real 
school  is  at  Sonderburg  (Schleswig),  since  18C5,  with  four  teachers  and 
74  pupils,  in  three  classes ;  others  are  contemplated. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

Classes.  I.         XL        UL        IV.        V.        \1, 


Religion,     -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

German,          -        -        - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Danish,       -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

French,  -        -        -        - 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

— 

English,      -        -        -        - 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

~ 

Latin,      -        -        -        - 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

6 

Mathematics,      .        -        - 

7, 

4 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Arithmetic,      -        -        - 

— 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

Nuiural  Sciences, 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Groography  and  Astronomy, 

1 

1 

w 

4. 

4 

5 

Ilistorv,           -        -        - 

3 

2 

^« 

^m 

*/ 

Writing,     -        .        -        - 

- 

— 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Drawing, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

IV.      SPECIAL   AXD   SUPPLEMENTARY   SCIIOOLfl. 

Orphan  Asylums,     In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  orphan 
asylums  were  founded  at  Altona,  Kiel,  Schleswig,  Flensburg.     Tliey  al- 
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ways  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  kings,  but  gradually  died  out  one 
after  the  other,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  poor-laws, 
which  rendered  orphan  asylums  superfluous. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Schlcswig  was  founded  in  1787,  by  Professor  Pflngsten,  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise;  in  179D  it  was  removed  to  Kiel,  and  became  a  govern- 
ment institution.  In  1810  it  was  again  removed  to  Schlcswig,  where  it  is 
still.  It  is  under  a  director,  at  present  Dr.  Paulsen.  All  deaf  and  dumb 
children  of  tlie  two  ducliies  are,  after  they  have  accomplished  the  scventli 
year  of  their  age,  boarded,  clothed,  instructed,  and  taught  a  trade  till  their 
confirmation,  llie  expenses  of  this  institution  are  9,000  thalers  per  annum, 
which  are  advanced  by  the  government  treasury  and  refunded  every  third 
year  by  contributions  raised  on  all  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  duchies 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  which  they  possess.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  six,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  DO.  ^lany  workshops 
and  a  printing  oflice  are  connected  with  this  establishment. 

There  is  one  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Kiel,  founded  and  maintained 
by  private  munificence.  May  1,  18G2.     It  numbers  at  present  30  pupils. 

There  is  one  Insane  Asylum  at  Kiel  (founded  in  18G2),  numbering 
(18G7)  37  inmates,  chiefly  idiotic  children.  Anoth^  Insane  Asylum  is  at 
Sonderburg  (founded  in  1852  as  a  private  enterprise).  At  present  the 
number  of  inmates  is  40. 


DUCHY  OF  LAUENBURG. 

The  Ducht  of  Lauenburo  (218  square  miles  and  49,704  inhabit- 
ants in  1864)  was  for  several  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg,  and  when  that  line  became  extinct  in  1 705,  was  joined 
to  Hanover.  In  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  given  to  Den- 
mark in  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  Norway.  It  never  took  any  part 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitation,  but  remained  loyal  to  Denmark. 
Nevertheless  it  was  occupied  by  Austro-Prussian  troops  in  1863-64,  and 
King  Christian  IX,  of  Denmark  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  rights  to 
the  Duchy.  By  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  August  14th,  1865,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Prussia,  Austria  being  paid  by  the  latter  power  2,500,000  Danish 
thalers. 

The  school-organization  is  the  same  as  in  Holstein,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  soon  remodeled  in  conformity  with  the  Prussian  system.  There  is  one 
gymnasium  at  Ratzeburg,  founded  in  1645,  with  182  scholars  (in  1865.) 
The  number  of  elementary  schools  was  110. 
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As  a  fair  sample  of  the  town  school  arrangements,  we  will  give  tlie 
public  school  system  of  Altona  and  Kiel  more  in  detail : 

Public  Schools  in  Kiel. 

In  Kiel  (18,000  inhabitants),  all  the  schools  of  the  town  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  two  clergj-men, 
two  lay  members  of  the  town  consistory  (ecclesiastical  board),  two  mem- 
bers of  the  town  council,  and  the  first  teachers  of  the  chief  boys*  school. 
They  have  to  attend  to  all  the  current  business  and  to  keep  the  school 
accounts.  In  conjunction  with  the  town  council  they  nominate  the  teach- 
ers. The  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes:  free  schools,  half-day 
schools,  lower  and  higher  burgher  schools. 

(1.)  In  the  free  schools  the  instruction  is  given  gratuitously;  their  aim 
is  to  give  a  general  elementary  education.  The  boys*  free  school  has  two 
teachers,  and  the  girls*  free  school  four  female  teachers  besides ;  both  of 
these  have  assistant  teachers  according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
number  of  recitation-hours  is  from  24  to  28  per  week.  The  number  of 
pupils  ranges  from  70  to  90. 

(2.)  Tlie  half-day  schools  are  intended  for  children  who  must  work 
part  of  their  time  at  home  in  order  to  contribute  towanls  the  maintenance 
of  the  family.  The  children  who  enter  these  schools  must  have  completed 
their  tenth  year,  and  must  have  had  a  good  primary  education.  Tliu 
school-hours  are  in  the  aflemoon^  "from  4.30  till  6.30.  The  school-fee  is 
8  thalers  12  silbergroschen  (Prussian  money). 

(3.)  In  the  burgher  schools  the  school-fee  varies  from  4  to  6  J  dollars 
(Prussian  money).  Mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  &c.,  are  taught 
besides  continuing  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects.  Tliere  are 
three  teachers  and  several  assistants.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is 
70,  80,  and  60,  according  to  the  different  classes. 

The  burgher  schools  for  girls  have,  besides  the  two  male  teachers,  four 
female  teachers.    The  number  of  school-hours  is  80  per  week. 

(4.)  In  the  higher  burgher  schools  (school-fee  8  tal6  Pnissian  dol- 
lars), English  and  French,  and  some  book-keeping,  and  technics,  are 
taught.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  lower  classes  varies  from  24  to  28, 
in  the  higher  classes  from  32  to  34.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is 
60,  50,  40.  There  are  four  teachers.  The  higher  burgher  school  for  girls 
has  three  male  and  four  female  teachers.  Every  school  has  a  librar}-,  a 
collection  of  wall-maps,  and  the  necessary  philosophical  apparatus. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  schools,  which  are  under  the  municipal 
authorities,  there  is  at  Kiel  a  Royal  gymnasium,  founded  by  Count  Henry 
the  Mild,  of  Holstein  and  Stormam,  in  the  year  1320,  Up  to  1848,  it  was 
under  the  municipal  authorities,  but  since  then  it  is  a  government  estal>- 
lishment.  It  had  (1868)  nine  gymnasium  classes,  with  310  pupils,  and 
two  preparatory  classes,  with  80  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  fifteen. 
The  library  numbers  3,500  volumes. 
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PUBUO  INSTBUGTION  IN  SCHLBSWIQ-UOLSTUN.  ^f 

Public  Schools  in  Aliona, 

In  Altona  (58,000  inhabitants)  the  school  board  (schulcoUegtum)  is 
composed  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  member  of  the  magistracy,  three 
clergymen,  the  school  director,  and  three  members  of  the  town  council ; 
besides  these,  the  town  secretary  as  secretary  of  the  board.  The  duties 
of  this  board  are  to  elect  the  school  director,  to  appoint  teachers  and  assisir 
ant  teachers,  to  superintend  private  schools,  *  and  to  conduct  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  town  council. 

The  school  committee  (jschxdcommission)  consists  of  twelve  members 
(mostly  citizens),  under  the  presidency  of  a  member  of  the  magistracy 
and  the  school  director.  They  must  ascertain  every  year  the  number  of 
school  children  (at  present,  18G8,  8,C97),  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair, 
and  collect  the  school  fees. 

The  duties  of  the  school  director  are  varied ;  he  must  make  out  the 
school  programme,  propose  persons  for  vacant  teachers'  places,  examine 
the  candidates,  draw  up  an  annual  report,  Tecommend  poor  children  for 
the  free  schools  and  half-day  schools,  superintend  the  buildings,  assemble 
the  teachers  at  an  annual  conference,  &c. 

The  schools  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Free  schools:  two  for  boys  and  girls, 
every  school  with  three  grades,  elementary,  middle,  and  higher. 

(1.)  The  two  free  schools  first  mentioned  have  parallel  classes,  whilst 
the  higher  class  has  alongside  of  it  a  half-day's  class.  The  former  half- 
day's  school  had  497  pupils  (266  boys  and  231  girls)  in  five  classes,  and 
the  evening  schools  (which  do  not  exist  any  more)  had  503.  The  free 
schools  impart  elementary  instruction.  Each  school  has  one  teacher  and 
several  assistants  (four  in  the  boys'  school,  with  820,  820,  800,  300,  Prus- 
sian dollars  salary,  and  two  in  the  girls'  school,  with  920  and  300  Prussian 
dollars  salary ;  two  female  teachers,  with  200  and  160  Prussian  dollars 
salary,  and  two  female  assistants  for  needle-work,  with  50  dollars  salary). 
The  two  chief  teachers,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  half-day's  school, 
have  each  a  salary  of  760  Prussian  dollars  salary. 

(2.)  The  burgher  schools  give  a  more  advanced  instruction  than  the 
free  schools.  Of  these  there  are  four  (three  for  boys  and  one  for  girls), 
which  in  twenty-nine  classes  numbered  1,862  pupils  (1,264  boys  and  598 
girls).  Besides  the  subjects  taught  in  the  free  schools,  the  course  of  in- 
struction includes  drawing,  gymnastics  (for  boys),  and  English.  Each  of 
these  schools  has  six  graded  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the  school- 
fee  amounts  to  5  Prussian  dollars,  and  to  6  in  the  three  higher  ones.  No 
class  can  have  more  than  80  pupils ;  none  of  the  higher  classes  more  than  60. 
Every  school  has  three  chief  teachers  (with  a  salary  of  880,  640,  and  400 
Prussian  dollars),  and  three  assistant  teachers  (with  360,  320,  and  300 
Prussian  dollars  salary).  The  burgher  school  for  girls  has  three  chief 
male  teachers  (with  880,  640,  and  400  Prussian  dollars  salary),  three 
female  teachers  (with  240,200,  and  160  Prussian  dollars  salary),  and  two 
female  assistants  for  needle-work  (with  60  Prussian  dollars  salary). 
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(3.)  The  middle-class  schools  prepare  pupils  for  some  industrial  op 
mercantile  business.  English  is  obligatory,  and  French  is  taught  in  sev- 
eral classes.  There  is  at  present  only  one  such  school,  with  six  classes, 
three  chief  teachers,  and  three  assistant  teachers.  Tlie  number  o(  scholars 
is  at  most  60,  and  in  the  upper  classes  50,  with  a  school-fee  of  10,  12,  14 
Prussian  dollars.  Tlie  salary  of  the  teachers  is  1,080,  720,  and  GOO  dol- 
lars ;  that  of  the  assistants,  480,  360,  and  320  dollars. 

(4.)  There  are  six  legally  authorized  j)rivate  schools  (institutes)  for  boys, 
with  twenty-six  classes  and  626  pupils,  and  nineteen  for  girls,  with  eighty- 
two  classes  and  1,402  pupils.  They  are  founded  and  managed  by  theolog- 
ical candidates.  They  are  under  the  superintendence  oi  the  school  board. 
The  school-fee  varies  from  24  to  80  dollars.  Arithmetic,  writing,  English, 
and  French,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction. 

(5.)  There  are  several  parochial  schools  of  dissenting  churches,  such 
as  Catholics,  lleformed,  and  Jews,  which  numbered  in  1868  only  502  pupils 
(94  in  the  Jewish  school,  in  five  classes,  and  160  pupils  in  the  Catholic 
school,  with  three  classes). 

(6.)  Preparatory  or  primary  schools  (17,  with  522  children),  intended 
for  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  reijuired  age  to  attend  school. 

(7.)  Infant  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  committee  of  four  (one  clergyman,  two  citizens,  and  tlie  school  di- 
rector). The  daily  business  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies. 
A  matron  (hausmutter),  three  female  teachers,  and  two  female  assistants, 
live  in  the  school  building.  The  children  (at  present  250),  from  three 
to  six  years,  get  a  good  nourishing  soup  for  their  dinner,  and  milk  in  the 
morning  and  evening.     Tliese  schools  are  founded  by  private  benevolence. 

(8.)  The  Sunday  improvement  school,  founded  in  1801  by  Dr.  Funk, 
has  from  500  to  600  pupils,  in  twenty-three  classes,  and  is  a  technical  pre- 
paratory school  for  artisans  and  mechanics.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
in  summer  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  in  winter  from  8  to  10  o'clock.  Tlie 
instruction  is  given  gratuitously.  The  subjects  taught  are:  free-hand 
drawing,  drawing  of  plans  of  buildings,  drawing  of  machines,  geometrical 
drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  writing,  &c. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  are  under  the  municipal  authorities,  there 
is  a  Royal  gymnasium,  called  the  Christianeum,  founded  in  1 744.  There 
were  (in  1868)  eight  classes,  with  360  pupils,  and  seventeen  teachers. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  the  same  year,  was  fourteen.  The  gymna- 
sium library  numbered  24,000  volumes. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHWARZBURG. 


HISTORY — A  REA — POPULATION. 

The  House  of  Schwarzburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having 
been  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  Count  Sixgo,  and  gave  an  emperor 
to  Germany  in  1349.  The  territory  has  been  frequently  divided  among 
various  members  of  the  family,  and  at  present  consists  of  two  principal- 
ities, each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  detached  portions  scattered 
through  Thuringia,  and  together  have  an  area  of  Go8  square  miles,  and,  in 
1864,  139,936  inhabitants. 

I.    SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT. 

ScHWARZBURO-RuDOLSTADT  hns  an  area  of  840  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  73,747.  The  school-system  dates  back  to  the  16th  century, 
and  was  revised  in  1861.  The  school  authorities  are  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  local  inspector,  who  is  the  parish  minister,  the  district  and  gen- 
eral superintendents,  who  are  both  ex-officio  such  from  their  relations  to 
the  Church,  to  the  highest  board,  which  is  the  consistory.  The  schools 
are  managed  by  the  commune,  the  teachers*  salaries  being  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  with  aid  from  the  State  in  certain  cases.  At- 
tendance is  not  made  compulsory  by  law,  although  in  fact,  all  children 
do  attend  school,  as  they  can  not  be  admitted  to  confirmation  without 
producing  evidence  of  elementary  instruction.  Teachers  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  must  have  been  educated  in  one  of  the  two  Normal 
Schools.  They  are  first  appointed  provisionally,  but  when  regularly 
installed  as  teachers,  they  can  not  be  removed  except  for  immoral  con- 
duct, or  irreligious  teaching  ;  and  only  by  the  highest  school-board. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  118,  with  11,564  pupils  and  147 
teachers  ;  there  is  also  1  higher  school  for  girls  and  3  industrial  schools. 

The  Normal  School  at  Rudolstadt  (the  capital,  wiih  6,436  inhabitants) 
was  founded  in  1747 ;  had,  in  1868,  12  students,  each  with  board  and 
lodging,  and  a  stipend  of  30  florins.  The  Seminary  at  Frankenhausen 
had,  in  1868,  six  students.  The  general  inspector  of  schools  is  principal 
of  the  Rudolstadt  school. 

The  Gymnasium  in  Rudolstadt,  known  since  1764  as  Fridericianvm^ 
has  a  library  of  5,580  volumes,  and  an  annual  income  of  15,300  florins. 
There  are  six  classes,  with  160  pupils,  besides  two  real-classes,  with  83 
pupils,  and  an  aggregate  of  16  teachers,  besides  instruction  in  drawing  in 
ft  separate  school 
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U.    SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. 

ScHWARZBURG-SoNDEKsuAUSEN  hos  an  area  of  318  square  miles,  and 
66,189  inhabitants.  The  school-system  dates  back  to  the  Reformation, 
but  was  revised  in  1852,  and  in  1865. 

Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory,  and  the  course  of  primary  instruc- 
tion includes  the  following  subjects :  study  of  the  catechism  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  psalms,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  singing  of  church-tunes, 
reading  and  writing,  air  and  words  of  popular  songs,  correct  speaking 
and  orthography,  drawing,  elements  of  geometry,  geography,  history 
and  natural  sciences.  E?ery  year  at  Easter  an  examination  is  held.  The 
vacation  lasts  9  weeks,  (3  at  Christmas,  8  at  Easter,  3  at  Whitsuntide.) 

The  local  school-committee  (Schuhorstand)  consists  of  the  parish  min- 
ister, and  of  two  inhabitants,  in  the  country,  and  of  six  in  towns — chosen 
by  the  legal  voters  for  six  years.  The  next  authority  consists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  inspector,  and  the  district  governor,  (Landrath ;)  and  the 
highest  is  the  school-section  in  the  Ministry,  two  members  of  which  are 
the  principals  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Real-school  at  Sondershausen. 
School-attendance  is  obligatory  from  the  6th  to  the  completion  of  the 
14th  year,  and  parents  who  persist  in  detaining  their  children  from 
school  are  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment     Such  cases  are  rare. 

Teachci*s,  before  they  can  be  employed  even  as  assistants,  must  have 
graduated  at  the  Normal  School  at  Sondershausen,  which  was  founded 
in  1844,  and  has  a  school  of  practice  annexed.  The  course  extends 
through  three  years,  and  is  highly  practical,  as  well  as  thorough.  The 
students  have  to  undergo  a  very  thorough  examination  on  leaving  the 
institution,  for  which  six  compositions  must  be  written  on  subjects 
touching  on  the  following  studies :  pedagogics,  religion,  German,  music, 
history,  (alternately  with  mathematics,)  pomology ;  these  compositions, 
after  having  been  corrected,  are  sent  in  to  the  school-section  in  the  min- 
istry for  inspection.  The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are 
divided  into  ^* essential  ones,"  viz. :  pedagogics,  religion,  German,  music, 
arithmetic,  and  practice  in  school-keeping ;  and  "  accessory  subjects," 
embracing  all  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  There  were  17  pupils 
in  1868.  Teachers  who  have  served  40  years  are  retained  on  an  annual 
allowance  of  four-fifths  of  the  average  of  tlieir  former  salary. 

There  are  146  primary  schools,  with  14,210  pupils  and  181  teachers. 

There  are  two  Gymnasia :  one  at  Amstadt,  founded  in  1538,  with  5 
classes,  11  teachers,  and  105  pupils;  and  a  second,  at  Sondershausen, 
founded  in  1829,  with  5  classes,  11  teachers,  and  116  pupils.  In  each  of 
the  above  towns  there  is  a  Real-school — the  former  having  6  classes,  9 
teachers,  and  142  pupils ;  and  the  latter  23  classes,  and  a  total  of  24 
teachers  and  928  pupils.  Of  this  large  number  of  pupils,  106  are  girls 
in  5  higher  classes,  816  are  boys  in  a  Burgher-school  of  6  classes,  and 
804  are  in  a  Burgher-school  for  girls,  all  of  which  are  under  the  principal 
of  the  Real-school.  In  the  6  Real-school  classes  there  are  202  pupils. 
^—{Abridged  from  a  communication  hy  Dr,  Wimmer^  o/ Dresden,) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  WALJ)ECK. 


AREA — POPULATION — HISTORY— GOVERNMENT. 

The  Principautt  of  Waldeck,  situated  between  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Westphalia,  consists  of  two  detached  sections  about  30  miles  apart  The 
larger  has  an  area  of  426  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  50,000, 
and  the  smaller,  (earldom  of  Pyrmont,)  an  area  of  82  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  8,000 — a  total  area  of  466  square  miles,  with  66,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  evangelical  Protestants. 

Waldeck  was  first  known  as  an  earldom  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
in  1625  the  reigning  earl  inherited  Pyrmont,  and  was  recognized  as 
prince.  The  family  was  enrolled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  among  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Field 
Marshal,  Prince  Qeorge,  in  the  wars  against  France. 

The  Constitution  granted  in  1852  provides  for  a  legislative  assembly 
of  forty  members,  (18  chosen  by  the  nobility,  13  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  10  by  the  rural  population,)  with  an  executive  committee  of 
six  members  to  prepare  legislation,  and  to  vote  supplies  in  the  interval 
of  meetings  of  the  whole  body,  a  ministry  of  justice  and  foreign  afOiira, 
and  another  of  the  interior.  Since  1866,  the  government,  at  the  request 
of  the  reigning  prince,  is  administered  by  Prussia. 

PUBLIC  IXSTRUCnON. 

The  establishment  of  public  schools  dates  back  to  the  Reformation.  A 
church  order  of  1640  provides  "for  the  appointment  of  an  able  and  pious 
sacristan  in  connection  with  every  church,  to  teach  the  boys,  particularly 
poor  boys,  reading,  the  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  common  things.^'  In 
1680,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was  given  to  the  consistory,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  class  of  teachers.  On  this  basis  and  the  regula- 
tions of  1704,  the  schools  stood  till  July  9,  1855,  when  a  new  school-law 
was  enacted  by  the  legislative  a<^cmbly,  by  which  the  superintendence 
is  given  to  a  State-board,  consisting  of  one  legal,  one -ecclesiastical,  and 
one  teaching  member.  Subordinate  to  this  are  four  district-boards,  each 
consisting  of  the  highest  civil  ofBcer  for  the  district,  one  clergyman,  and 
two  teachers.  The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  a 
local  committee,  consisting  of  the  parish  minister,  the  chief  civil  ofBcer, 
the  principal  teacher,  and  two  citizens  chosen  by  the  parents  for  six 
years. 

Quite  recently  (Nov.,  1868,)  a  contest  has  sprung  up  between  the 
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common  council  of  Arolsen  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instniction  ni 
Berlin,  as  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  vacant  mastership  of  the 
higlier  burgher-school  in  the  capital  of  Waldeck.  The  Minister  refuses 
to  concede  the  privilege  of  one  instead  of  three  years  voluntary  service 
in  the  army  to  graduates  of  this  school,  unless  he  is  vested  with  the  right 
of  presentation. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraces  117  elementary  or  common 
schools,  6  higher  or  burgher-schools,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  a  real- 
school  in  parallel  classes. 

The  117  elementary  schools  employ  171  teachers  for  9,C81  pupils.  The 
expense  is  borne  partly  by  the  State,  partly  by  communes,  and  partly 
by  parents.  In  the  larger  towns,  (with  a  population  of  2,000  to  6,000,) 
the  burgher-schools  give  a  course  of  instruction  as  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive as  in  any  part  of  Germany.  In  Arolsen  the  high-school  has  8 
classes,  with  78  pupils  in  the  real-classes,  and  160  in  the  elementary 
classes,  each  with  a  well  trained  teacher  The  burgher-school  in  AVil- 
dungen  (with  a  population  of  2,000,)  was  the  old  Latin  school  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  400  pupils  in  7  classes.  The  gymnasium  at 
Corbach  (8,000  inhabitants,)  has  7  classes  with  a  regular  classical  course, 
and  4  classes,  branching  off  into  scientific  studies  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  under  1 1  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  university  men.  The  State  ap- 
propriates 4,850  thalers  to  this  school. 

There  being  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Waldeck,  candidates  are 
allowed  an  annual  stipend  for  three  years,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  any 
German  normal  school.  A  provisional  appointment  is  made  after  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  the  central  board  at  Arolsen,  and  a  commission 
to  teach  is  issued  after  one  yearns  trial.  After  three  years*  successful 
experience,  teachers  rank  as  civil  ofBcers.  As  such  they  are  entitled  to 
one-third  of  their  salaries  if  they  become  invalids,  and  to  pensions  after 
a  certain  number  of  years*  service,  and  their  widows  or  orphan  children 
receive  a  fourth  part  of  the  last  yearns  income. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  besides  a  residence  of  at  least  three  rooms,  a 
garden,  pasturage  of  a  cow,  and  fuel,  varies  from  150  to  300  t!)akrs  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  from  200  to  450  in  the  towns.  In  the  capital  the 
salaries  are  as  high  as  800  th.,  besides  residence.  The  children  of 
teachers  are  exempt  from  all  payments  for  tuition. 

[Communicated  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  WURTEMBERG. 


TEHRITORY — POPULATION — HISTOBY. 

TnB  kingdom  of  Wurtembcrg  (between  47^  85'  and  49°  35'  N.  Lat, 
and  between  25^  52'  and  28^  9'  £.  Long.)  contains  854  geographical 
square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  December,  1867,  1,778,478 
inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  1,220,199  of  the  Evangelical  denomina- 
tion ;  543,601  Roman  Catholics ;  8,017  of  other  Christian  denominations ; 
and  11,662  Jews. 

The  former  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  was  nearly  doubled  in  extent  and 
number  of  inhabitants  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  1803  to  1810. 
It  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1793,  about  160  geographical 
square  miles,  and  637,165  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Luthci-ans  except 
5,000  Catholics,  and  2,000  Calvinists. 

Great  mortality  among  children  in  some  districts  of  the  country,  the 
civil  laws  of  marriage,  and  the  migratory  instincts  of  the  Swabian  branch 
of  the  Germans — only  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  being  Franconians 
— explain  the  very  slow  increase  of  the  population.  Some  observers 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant 
when  the  number  of  persons  of  Swabian  descent  living  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  will  bo  larger  than  the  number  of  those  living 
at  home.* 

I.     niSTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF   POPULAR  EDUCAHON. 

The  first  steps  taken  in  the  old  duchy  of  Wurtcmberg  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  the  development  of  public  schools,  are  the  same 
as  in  other  Protestant  districts  of  the  German  Empire  prior  to  1 000; 

The  German  schools,  as  the  public  schools  were  then  generally,  and 
arc  still  sometimes  called,  encountered  many  obstacles  before  they  could 
be  firmly  established.  They  had  to  conquer  prejudices,  want  of  interest, 
want  of  proper  teachers,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Latin  schools,  which, 
by  their  teaching  the  then  general  language  of  the  learned,  supplied  all 
that  the  public  service  in  State  and  Church  required,  and  which  consid- 
ered an  education  acquired  by  the  mother  tongue  as  injurious  to  their 
interests.  The  establishment  of  German  schools  was,  therefore,  in  some 
districts,  prohibited,  and  some  schools,  already  in  operation,  were  dis- 
continued.    Duke  Christopher,   most  fortunately,  possessed  the  talent 

*  Durin;;  the  period  from  1854  to  1H64  there  emigrateil,  mostly  to  the  United  States^  05^3  per- 
w>m  from  Wurtcmberg.     IVurtemberff  AmnaU,  18G4,  p.  116. 
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*  Enenltihr,  collection  of  Wurtembacf  Khcol  lawi  in  Re7scher*t  colkction  of  VVurtenbeff 
Uwa,  Vol.  xif  Section  1,  pofeS,  uff. 
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necessary  for  the  great  task  of  introducing  order  into  his  country,  so 
violently  di^turbcd  by  the  religious  and  political  troubles  of  the  century. 
He  it  was,  who  in  his  "Organization  of  the  Church,"  in  1559,*  gave  the 
first  permanent  regulations  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
common  people,  regulations  which  were  accepted  and  imitated  in  other 
districts  of  Germany.  The  branches  of  instruction  were  reading,  writ- 
ing, committing  to  memory  the  Catechism,  and  the  Calendar  names ;  for 
instruction  in  arithmetic  the  duke  established  particular  schools.  The 
regulations  of  this  wise  and  faithful  prince  contain  all  the  principles 
which  ruled  the  German  schools  for  a  long  period,  and  which  established 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  government  concerning  public  education. 
The  administration  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  were  vested  in 
the  Church,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  schools  could  be  called  a 
domain  of  the  clergy,  or  that  the  interests  of  the  secular  power  were 
altpgcther  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Church. 

The  last  link  which  dosca  the  chain  of  developments  of  our  public 
Rchools  in  this  first  period  of  their  history,  is  Duke  Eberhard  Louis'  ) 
'*  Renewed  organization  of  the  German  school,"  published,  June,  1729, 
and  republished  in  1782.  These  regulations  clearly  show  Spener*s  in- 
fluence by  the  strongly  pronounced  doctrine  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  public  schools ;  that  the  school  is  the  portico  of  thtf  temple ;  Chris- 

f^   (  tianity  is  its  principal  work ;  schools  should  not  be  considered  as  mere 

establishments   preparatory  to  public  life,  but  bo  pervaded  by  a  reli- 

)^^^.  gious  spirit     They  also  contain  not  a  small  number  of  practical  hints 

concerning  the  treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction,  and 
concerning  the  discipline.  Arithmetic  is  declared  to  be  "a  necessity  for 
the  pursuits  of  a  citizen's  life,"  and  it  is  prescribed  that  all  pupils  should 
Icam  the  first  four  combinations  of  whole  numbers,  and  the  more  clever 
and  advanced  in  addition,  the  rule  of  three  and  vulgar  fractions.  In  gen- 
eral, this  school  organization  is  a  well  arranged,  fatherly  guide  for  the 
teacher,  from  which,  even  in  our  time,  something  might  be  learned,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  what  is  said  about  the  educational  duties  and  the 
\  conscience  of  teachers. 

It  is  clear  from  these  remarks  that  our  public  schools  had  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  Government  establishments,  but  that  their  object  was  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had,  in  both  respects,  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
schools ;  for  it  was  the  Reformation  which  revived  evangelical  Christian- 
ity, and  with  it  the  evangelical  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  lowly  and 
poor  among  the  people ;  it  was  the  Reformation  which,  at  the  same 
time,  procured  foe  the  governments  that  liberty,  which  allowed  them  to 
offer  to  the  people  such  intellectual  food  as  would  be  useful.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  the  instruction  comprised  only  that  which  was  the  most 
absolutely  needed  ;    that  only  the  most  modest  demands  of  education 
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were  satisfied ;  and  even  these  not  always,  as  the  oflen  renewed  instruc- 
tions, and  the  reports  following  the  frequent  school  visitations  show. 

The  German  schools  in  Wurtemherg  received  a  new  impulse  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  mainly  hy  the  great  development  of  the  science 
of  teaching  in  North  Germany,  and  by  the  change  in  theological  views. 
Not  only  was  a  greater  stress  laid  on  the  method  of  teaching,  but  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught  was  desired ;  in  general,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  useful,  and,  in  religious  matters,  to  practical 
morals.*  Thus  the  Circular  of  the  General  Synod  of  November,  1787, 
(Eisenlohr,  page  72)  describes  the  Gennan  schools  to  be  **  those  nurseries 
in  which  should  be  taught  the  true  and  genuine  idea  of  the  duties  of 
men — created  with  a  reasoning  soul — toward  God,  government,  their 
I  |fellow-men,  and  themselves,  and  also  at  least  the  first  rudiments  of  use- 
ful and  indispensable  knowledge.**  And  in  the  Circular  of  December, 
1795,  (page»72)  the  Synod  desires  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  cal- 
ligraphy and  orthography,  not  only  by  copies  which  treat  of  religious 
and  moral  subjects,  but  also  by  those  taken  from  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, natuml  philosophy,  and  agriculture.**  Rochow*s  **  Children's 
Friend  **  was  recommended  and  much  used,  and  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  our  German  school  had  by  these  innovations  become  a  stranger  to 
its  origin.  The  noble  Rochow  was  animated  by  the  same  Christian  piety 
in  which  the  public  school  originated ;  horizon  and  objects  alone  had 
been  enlarged.  The  Circulars  in  Wurtcmberg  always  avoided  super- 
cilious remarks,  so  frequent  elsewhere,  on  the  former  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, nor  did  they  indulge  in  any  of  that  exaggeration  in  respect  to  de- 
mands and  promises,  of  which  modern  pedagogy  is  guilty,  (Basedow,^.) 
On  the  contrary,  a  moderate  restraint  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
give  proper  direction  to  the  desire  for  progress,  and  **  to  prevent  exagger- 
ation and  digression  into  wrong  paths,*'  and  *Ho  prevent  glittering 
appearance  from  taking  the  place  of  reality.**  The  most  advanced  pro- 
gressists were,  therefore,  admonished  not  to  pass  beyond  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  their  activity,  and  thus  impair  their  usefulness  in  their  pro- 
fession. "  It  was  never  our  wish,**  says  the  Circular  of  January,  1790, 
(page  105)  *^to  see  the  German  schoolmasters  taking  their  position 
among  the  savants.  Nor  do  we  wish  the  children  at  the  German  schools 
to  be  crammed  with  knowledge  that  lies  beyond  their  sphere,  and  which 
they  can  never  practically  apply.**  *^  The  whole  attention  of  the  teachers 
of  the  German  schools  should  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  viz.,  that 
the  young  should  not  only  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their 

*  LeM  relifioui  matter  wa«  committed  to  memory,  yet  the  practice  of  rommittinf  to  memqry 
wa«  iiot  underestimated.  Teachen  and  clergymen  were  desired  to  maice  prsctieal  relifion  their 
principal  object,  because  **on  the  one  hand  the  hearts  of  the  younf  become  Uie  more  imprMMNi 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  when  they  nodefsland  the  connection  of  revealed  religion  with  a  moraUy 
pure  life  ;  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  relii^ioQi^lo^mas  ran  not  be  considered  of  advantafe  to 
pupiU  of  immature  a^.** — Oen.  Sfnod^  Jan.  10,  1790.    Eisenlohr,  p.  lOG. 

Reason  and  revealed  religion  should  be  brought  into  close  connecfiun  ;  the  evideiieea  of  CkHt- 
tianity  should  be  communicated,  but  its  authority  should  be  derived  fraii  the  higher  and  mant 
iouree  of  Divine  revelation.— y.  107. 
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practical  life,  but  also  that  the  germs  of  virtue  be  fructified  even  in  chil- 
dren of  the  most  tender  age  ;  that  the  love  of  what  is  good  and  moral 
be  excited,  that  vague  ideas  be  defined  and  developed,  and  the  children 
be  tiught  how  to  bring  these  rules  into  practical  application/* 

These  and  similar  remarks  show  the  influence  of  the  ruling  ideas  and 
83'stems  in  science  and  theology  on  the  Wurtembcrg  schools,  and  with 
what  discretion  they  were  assimilated. 

In  harmony  with  this  development  of  the  science  and  method  of 
teaching,  are  the  efforts  made  for  the  elevation  of  the  stanc^ard  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  people.  Thus,  a  more  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
enforce  general  attendance  at  school  even  during  the  summer  season  ; 
the  at  first  voluntaryj  but  later  obligatory,  attendance  at  Sunday-schools 
of  those  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  had  led  the  public  school ;  cfTorts  to 
improve  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  teachers  and  their  mental  train- 
ing ;  the  protection  of  the  teachers  by  government  against  contemptuous 
treatment,  and  demands  upon  them  unworthy  of  their  position  ;  protec- 
tion of  the  schools  against  the  capriciousncss,  partiality  and  stupidity  of 
such  communities  as,  possessing  the  privilege  of  appointing  teachers, 
pay  no  attention  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate,  allowing  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  other  considerations.  The  German  schools  were,  there- 
fore, in  a  fair  way  of  improvement  in  every  respect  and  in  agreement 
with  the  demands  of  the  age,  when  the  century  closed  and  the  duchy 
began  to  increase  in  area  and  population. 

But  when  the  duchy  had  annexed  several  free  imperial  towns  and  some 
territories  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  princes,  new  duties  in  regard  to  public 
instruction  and  new  principles  for  the  administration  of  the  different 
interests  arose.  Conflicting  interests  were  to  be  harmonized  ;  for  in 
some  of  the  recently-acquired  districts  there  were  no  schools,  whilst  in 
others  they  were  considerably  advanced.  Somi;  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  the  territory  formerly  Austrian,  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
having  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  abbot  Fclbiger,  and  later,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  of  the  noble  "NVessenberg.  There  was,  further,  a 
carefully-organized  school  in  the  secularized  abbey  of  Neresheim,  owing 
its  success  to  the  care  of  the  prelate  Benedict  Marie,  the  prebendary 
father  Beda  Brecher,  and  his  successor,  father  Charles  Nack.  Thus  the 
country  had  not  only  acquired  land,  but  also  educational  talent  Very 
soon  new  and  comprehensive  arrangements  were  made  for  both  religious 
parties.  King  Frederic  issued  two  decrees  concerning  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  public  instruction ;  the  one  for  the  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
September,  1808,  (Eiscnlohr,  page  1S5,  sqy ;)  the  other  for  the  German 
elementary  schools  in  the  evangelical  portions  of  the  kingdom,  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  (page  229.) 

These  two  decrees  contain  and  confirm  much  which  had  been  in  op- 
eration in  "NVurtemberg  before,  «.  g.  the  general  obligation  to  attend 
school,  the  session  during  the  summer,  and  the  Sunday-schools ;  but  they 
contain,  also,  many  new  arrangements.     They  were  henceforth,  and  arc 
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iUlly  the  foundfttioii  of  Ike  school  orgaatntioii,  though  in  0a«M  wtaptcis 
ohtnged  by  move  leoent  deerees.  Both  hate  eleiiietit«iy  faMCractioii  in 
yiew,  ancl  presoribe  reading,  writiiig,  ainging,  arithmetic,  rrtigion,  ethics^ 
QcnnaB  kagnage ;  larther  inatraetkm  In  ^^coMnKin  thioga'*  iaRochow^a 
sense,  (whose  '^  Children*8  Friend  **  and  Becker*a  '*  Assistant  ^  were  prfr> 
ftr^  for  Catholics  oolj,)*  hiatory,  googn^ihy,  natnral  history  and  phi- 
kMophj,  agricaltarOf  hygiene,  are  mentioned  in  the  Ostholie  catalogue^ 
yet  it  18  remarked  that  they  ehall  only  bo  taught  in  town-achools,  and 
•aly  so  fiur  as  local  eonaderstiona  will  allow.  The  instruction,  moreorer, 
cautions  agaSnat  the  OTerworktng  of  ihe  ehtldren,  and  remailu  that  tha 
obje^  ia  not  so  much  cranuaing  aa  development  of  the  mfhd.  Tha 
Svangelical  inatraction  requirea  but  a  few  prfnciplea  of  the  natnral  sciences 
and  of  geography,  and  a  few  fiicts  of  hiatoiy  and  natnnd  history,  bat  de* 
Sirea,  on  tha  other  hand,  attention  to  methodical  Smgiag,  (NiH^i,)  and 
drawing,  though  lesa  in  Tillage  achools  than  in  towns,  and  preaeribes  in 
aritbioetSo  Peatsloaai^a  tables  of  nnits^  with  exercises.  The  Cathotle 
instruction  makea  drawing  and  geometry  to  be  taught  in  industriid 
schools.  Both  organizationa  are  evidently  iniuenced  by  Pestalocn'a 
method ;  the  Catholic  orgaaiaation  aeeka  to  develop  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  of  obaerration  by  intellectnsl  exerdsas;  the  Erangeliad  seeka 
a  general  and  harmonious  developnient  of  tha  mental  AMulties.  Tet  thia 
method  was  not  to  reign  long.  Mr.  Zeller,  inspector  of  sc1mk4s,  was 
called  ftxmi  Prussia  in  1809  in  order  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
PestaloBgu'a  method  for  teachera  and  ministers  of  both  denominalSona  in 
Heilbron,  Bnt  the  Evangelical  aefaaol  authoritiea  found  it  necessary,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  to  give  caution  against  tha  nnskillful  appli* 
cation  of  that  method,  and  to  desire  that  it  should  not  be  introduced^ 
into  any  school  without  special  permission.  A  royal  order  of  February 
I  1st,  1812,  saya:  **  We  command  you  to  avoid,  once  for  all,  every  thin|f 
in  any  plan  of  study  which  may  have  any  relation  to  Pestalocai's  method, 
which  we  expressly  forbid  in  all  public  institutions.**  This  occurred 
during  the  time  of  resolute  absolutism.  There  were,  most  likely,  no 
ppUtical  reasons,  for  Fichto  had  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1808-^  his 
speeches  to  tha  (German  nation,  in  which  the  praises  of  Pestaloizi'a 
method  were  intended  to  cover  deeper  political  objects  in  order  to  deceive 
the  French  spies  in  Berlin.  It  appears  that  the  king  had  been  vexed  by 
some  exaggerations;* yet  his  ordinance  was  not  able  to  extinguish  the 
good  and  practical  portions  of  tha  system,  which  were  at  that  time  cer* 
tainly  overeaUmated ;  and  for  many  yeara  could  be  traced  in  various 
ways  the  effects  of  the  one-sided  culture  of  formalistfo  exercises  of  rea- 
soning; 
"  '  1      — ^— ^— ^— — ^^-i^^— — ^1^1^— ^— »^— .-^— ^»^^ 

*TIm  CathoUe  lehool  ordimnM  tveerooMndt  libnri«  which  ihovU  e«|toiii,  bwid«  th«  two 
bMkf  mnitioMd  nbov*,  th«  New  TMtammt,  by  V«b  Bm  ;  SefaMM*!  BIMa  Hltlofjr;  ErnMtt*! 
Good  Mmnnm  and  Hyrooo ;  Wrobar  oa  Tbo  FkImmm  of  the  BoHoT  hi  VTitchM  mud  Ghorta,  and 
aavtral  olhar  rritgioos  and  uaeful  books  wrtttra  b/  Catholica.  It  ia,  howovor,  expwstad  that  alto 
thoM  books  be  bought  that  ara  written  by  and  for  PralesUnts,  «./.  those  of  Niameyer,  8ohles,Fnn< 
kar,  Riemaa,  Stephaa^  Partabui,  ke^  ao  Ikr  aa  they  ai«  not  ia  aoCafailn  wltli  Chtbolfe  priii- 
eiplea. 
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Both  organizations  holding  the  sanio  views  concerning  the  influence  of 
common  schools  on  the  public  welfare,  desired  to  connect  the  ele- 
mentary school  with  the  industrial  school.  But  local  peculiarities  and 
want  of  proper  female  teachers  prevented  a  more  than  partial  realization 
of  the  plan. 

The  increased  claims  on  the  schools  necessarily  led  to  demands  for 
better  educated  teachers ;  hence  the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
(teachers*  seminaries,)  viz.,  for  Evangelical  teachers  at  Esslingen  in  1811, 
under  the  very  efficient  direction  of  Denzcl ;  for  Catholic  teachers  at 
Gcmund  in  1824-25 ;  there  were,  besides,  smaller  institutions  of  that 
class  in  connection  with  orphan  asylums ;  and  courses  of  lectures  for 
teachers,  teachers*  conferences,  and  teachers*  reading  clubs,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  different  school  districts. 

TuQ  method  of  inspection  of  the  Evangelical  schools  was  not  changed 
by  the  new  school  organization ;  the  minister  of  the  parish  remained 
local  inspector ;  the  deacon,  together  with  the  secular  authorities,  were 
inspectors  of  the  district  The  Catholic  school  organization  had  to  per- 
form the  task  of  regulating  the  existing  elements  essentially  analogous  to 
the  Evangelic  organization,  with  this  difference,  that  not  the  deacons  but 
other  ecclesiastics  were  (by  the  government)  made  district  school  in- 
spectors, which  may  be  considered  to  be  a  clearer  expression  of  the  legal 
position  of  the  public  school. 

Both  organizations  made  the  first  modest  attempts  at  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  teachers  in  reference  to  their  salaries.  Very  few  received 
a  regular  salary ;  the  schoolmastera»  had  their  board  and  lodging  as  sa* 
cristans,  cantors  or  organists,  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  earned  a 
little  money  by  tuition-fees;  they  lived  therefore  in  very  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, except  in  towns  and  large  villages.  The  assistants  received 
mostly  no  remuneration  at  all,  only  board  and  lodging  from  the  school- 
roaster,  and  held  about  the  same  position  to  the  latter  as  apprentices 
hold  to  their  masters.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  must 
be  considered  a  progress,  when,  for  example,  the  Catholic  school  organi- 
zation caused  the  communities  to  pay  the  teacher  from  the  treasury  for 
each  child,  during  the  winter,  2  kreutzers ;  during  the  summer,  1  kreut- 
zer  a  week,  and  for  the  Sunday-school  12  florins  a  year,  and  to  give  him 
the  necessary  fuel  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  causing  each 
child  to  bring  each  week  one  billet  during  the  winter.  The  Evangelical 
organization  tried  to  go  a  little  farther,  by  establishing  not  only  in 
smaller  chapels  at  once  a  schoolmasterhhip,  but  also  fixing  the  minimum 
of  teachers*  salaries  at  150  florins,  to  bo  raised  to  800  florins,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  giving  the  assistant  teacher  a  salary 
of  from  120  to  180  fiorins.  But  these  well-intended  regulations  full  upon 
a  very  sterile  soil.  They  were  made  when  the  strength  of  the  State,  of 
the  communities,  and  of  the  citizens,  was  completely  exhausted  by  the 
long  war ;  then  followed  sereral  years  of  famine  and  a  general  deprecia- 
tion of  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  general  financial  ruin.    Thus 
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iheso  regulations  remained,  together  with  those  respecting  the  pension 
of  teachers  enacted. hy  the  Constitution  of  1819,  nothing  hut  promises 
on  paper.  A  long  time  passed  away  hefore  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  legally  settled  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  gratifying  to  state, 
that  with  the  recovery  of  the  country  from  its  depressed  condition,  and 
with  the  increase  of  general  prosperity,  the  care  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  and  the  m  itcrial  welfare  of  the  teachers  has  kept  pace. 

The  first  really  comprehensive  law  concerning  public  schools  was  issued 
on  Sept  26,  1836,  (Eiscnlohr,  page  657,  sqy.)  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  vir. : 

1.  The  object  of  public  schools.  % 

2.  Obligation  to  attend  school. 

3.  Their  organization  and  maintenance. 

4.  Private  instruction. 

5.  The  teachers,  (a)  number,  grade,  and  salary ;   (h)  education ;    (e) 

appointment  and  discharge ;   (d)  aid  when  an  invalid ;   (e)  assist- 
ance of  widows  and  children. 

6.  Superintendence  of  public  schools. 

This  law,  which  is  the  framework  for  all  future  legislation,  and  in  all 
its  essential  parts  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  is  an  honor  to  the 
names  of  King  William  and  his  minister  Yon  Schlager,  and  has  estab- 
lished clearness  and  firm  order  in  the  legal  relations,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  public  schools.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  teachers*  salaries,  it 
is  not  free  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of  former  years,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  general  satisfaction  was  expressed,  when,  after 
the  discussion  of  the  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  minimum  of  a 
teacher^s  salary  was  fixed  by  vote  at  200  florins,  (the  higher  degrees  are 
250  and  800,  the  highest  850  florins;  for  tutors  150  florins,  and  for  as- 
sistants 120  florins.)  A  large  number  of  candidates  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  resolution.  But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of 
remark  in  this  law,  reminding  us  of  the  narrow-minded  caution  of  former 
years.  It  was  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  order  to 
decrease  the  average  number  of  the  pupils  of  each  teacher.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  expenses  of  the  community,  the  latter  received. permission 
to  employ  a  number  of  "  temporary  "  teachers,  quite  out  of  proportion. 
The  consequences  of  this  expedient  were  soon  felt :  delay  of  permanent 
appointment,  and  discouragement  of  the  temporary  teachers.  Many  left 
to  seek  employment  in  other  occupations,  and  few  candidates  offered 
their  services. 

The  insufSciency  of  the  salary  of  teachers  of  the  lower  grade  could  be 
amended  by  additional  pay  from  the  State  treasury ;  but  the  second  mis- 
take could  only  be  amended  by  the  legislature.  The  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  von  Riimelin,  took  this  step,  by  proposing  an  additional  act 
of  Nov.  6th,  1858,  in  which  he  changes  the  relative  salary  of  permanent 
and  temporary  teacher  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former ;  further  he  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  females  as  temporary  teachers,  and  fixed  the 
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^linimui^  pfft  tei^chcr's  saUry  ai  800  florins,  (the  higher  gnde»Z%5, 8^ 
400  and  ^t^  fl^ns,)  that  of  a  tutor  ajt  IBQ  florins  and  half  a  cord  of 
wood  ;  that  pf  a^i/Ua,nt9  at  110  florins  axid  ^  bushela  of  q>elt  He  laaUjr 
piropoifvl  ^hM  ^.P>^  ^  '^  ^adb«r*a  ubuy,  ip  yalue  of  at  least  50  floriin, 
a[hou1d  ^  pi^id  IP  cereals  ai\d  TegetaUe^  in  order  to  prevent  djstreie  io 
jeers  pf  ecarcUj. 

But  cren  ti^eae  ameodinents  to  the  kw  of  19ft6  hare  prored  to  be  inef- 
fective, and  king  Charles  caused  therefore  his  minister  Ton  Golther  to 
cpnccrt  with  the  legislature  (May  25lby  1865,)  a  second  amendment^  by 
which  the  relative  salaries  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  teachers  were 
again  impmrcd.  This  amendment  will  be  stated  more  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  latest  legislative  acts  in  reference  to  public  schools,  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  These  thi:ee  laws  a^  general,  without  regard  to 
religious  creed,  and  are  fully  explained  in  the  **  motives  ^  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  report  of  the  coqimittee  of  the  Chamber.  They  may  be 
fpund  m  the  foUQwipg  pnl^cation :  *^The  law  pn  public  schools  of  Sept 
29th,  1836,  with  the  amendments  and  additions  of  Nov.  6,  1858,  and 
May  25th,  1865,  by  C.  Ulmer,  1865.*'  The  collection  of  laws  concerning 
public  Bchopls  by  Eisenlohf ,  embraces  the  period  from  1546  to  March 
Ist,  1839,  and  gives  in  the  Int|X)ductibo  an  instmctive  review  of  ^e  de- 
velopment of  public  instruction  during  the^  three  hundred  years.  Rich 
in  detail  of  tb.e  pssjt  and  present  Ijme  is  the  edition  of  ^^The  Law  con- 
cerning public  instr^Qction  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur^emb^  of  Sept  29th, 
1886,  by  Suskind.*"  Part  1, 1845;  Part  IX,  1860. 

The  circulars  and  decrees  since  1860  may  be  found  in  difiereni  educa- 
tjional  publications,  viz. :  for  th,e  Evangelical  oiganixation,  in  the  *^  Week- 
ly publication  of  rector  Stockmeier,^  in  the  South-Qerman  "School 
Messenger,'*  by  Yolter,  in  the  ''Public  School,"  by  L.  Hartmapn  ;  also 
in  the  ''School  and  Teacher's  Almanac,**  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Evangelical  Schpol  Tochers*  Association.  For  the  Catholic  organization 
in  *' Magazine  pf  Pedagogy  and  Catholic  Weekly,**  by  lUug  in  Gemund, 
and  "  Quarterly  for  Education  and  Instruction,**  by  Straessle,  in  Neck- 
arsulm.  These  periodicals  give  also  instrujction  concerning  the  views 
and  ideas  which  prevail  among  the  teachers.  More  detail  can  be  found* 
in  the  *'  Statistical  hand-books  of  the  Evangelical  schools,**  (Wielcr,)  and 
in  the  "  Catholic  Public  Schools,**  (Arand  and  Ulmcr.)  The  Wurtcmbcrg 
Annual  Register,  published  by  the  Royal  Statistical  iMid  Topognphical 
Bureau,  contains  materials  also  for  this  branch  of  public  liie.  Also  see 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg :  a  description  of  the  country,  the  people, 
and  the  State.**  Stuttgard,  1868.  Nitzaphke. 

n.  oiimuL  PRiNciPLis  or  ORO^LKizAnp^  and  admikistratiok. 

The  pbligation  to  attend  school  is  general,  and  extends  to  a)l  the  chil- 
dren of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  unless  they  receive  the  proper 
instruction  elsewhere.  There  are  some  rare  cases  of  conscientious  re- 
sistance to  this  law  on  record.    Thus,  in  1808,  twenty-five  childreq 
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tf  fl^ptntisb  wierie  ibdgied  in  iSke  orphan  ttytam  by  decree  of  gbirerhiiient: 
The  p6h*<M  is  in^truct^  to  proceed  ajgal'tist  pfeddVeiv;  trinlpfl;  ^hemians^ 
#ho  caoM  Chieir  chHdi^  to  afcc^iiltUhy  Qieib ;  ^hildred  of  abimdoikiBd 
f^ersOtitt)  Who  g6  bisegMg,  tnd  a^  Sdle  ihstead  of  atteodiiH^  ediool,  ar^ 
either  lodgied  in  an  AsylUtti  f^Y  abihdotiiBd  dilldrdh,  or  are  talen  care  6f 
fii  dne  oiT  the  niatiy  itiatitiktions  csUbltehied  by  private  Chkritjr.  Thfere 
ire,  then,  ih  Wintemb«;n$  only  audi  cliildren  d^nved  of  the  benefit  of 
instruction  as  can  not  possibly  derive  any  advantage  from  their  attending 
school,  ahd  dUr  cbubtry  belongs,  thereibre,  to'diose  in  fv^htch  aU9endance 
at  school  i^  carried  inibeflfecti^  re|;ahls  all  or  almost  alk*  The  children 
Of  this  country  a^  evch  obiigbd  to  attdhd  8eh<k>l  #hen  tiiSy  have  rc- 
itaoved  to  ahy  df  thdse  states  (Badlm^  Bkvai^i,  atid  Pniifeiati  Hohenzol- 
lem  J  iHtH  m'hll^h  a  treaty  ha^  be^  oonbluded:  There  $ite  ateo  laws 
against  tnianlSs,  tHe  16dd  school-in^pectbrs  being;  obHged  lb  gIVe  inform^ 
iltioii  to  ottb  anbthei^  wlk^  A'  Aamfy  rehtovei  flt>m  onb  place  lb  adoUiierr 
Chfidreh  of  p6ol'  flmiiiies^  wh6  are  obliged  tx>  cArn  tllei^  bread  as  servants^ 
need  ortly  alteUd  school  twM  a  iMt;  biit  this  ^ermisdon  Wilh  veijr 
likely  be  withdnkwik 

The  olilighitibil  to  attend  school  b^ns  fbr  both  boys  atid  girls  witti 
the  sfeVenth,  and  teniiib^fiHl  with*  die  fontteeiiUi  yeir.  Well  deirelo|ied 
children  are  feoetved  at  school  iii  di^ir  dftttyear;  nbr  can  ptiplls  bd 
denied  th^  privilege  6f  staying  one  ikiore  yedr,  aftet*  the  ezpihition  of 
theii-  Ibnrteenth  year,  ih  <Mder  tb  cdmplto  diehr  educatldti:  If  a  child 
should  Bh<^w  ahy  dnnsdal  diifideiicite^  It^  obligatidh  to  attend  school  niiiy 
be  pit>Ioii^ed  fbr  one  or  twb'years  ihore  A  dischai]^  fttihi  sdibol  Belbrd 
the  tbutte^thyear reqdlfesspedal  pentoissloo, ibiltided oii  urgeiii tkinily 
neces^iiies,  physical  deVelbphietit;  ^srtictilaHy  df  ghl6,^  ahd  btellectual 
prbficiehiiy. 

The  diischit^  fW>m  schdbl  coltiddek  indsily  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  Evangelical  and  the  first  oofaimutiibn  df  the  Catholic  pupils.  This  is 
ibund^  oii  tL  po|>tilar  cilstbtii,  tkddgh  thii  peiniiission  to  be  admitted  to 
the  cHilt^  rite«(,  arid  the  dtschjiige  flx^m  school,  can  n<6t  be  deteniiined  on 
from  the  ^ihe  polrit  of  view,  nor  do  both  depcfhd  on  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  gdv^mmerit 

Thfe  bdys  and  girls  ar^  libt  altdg^ther  relieved  of  their  obligation  to 
attend  school  afibr  their  dlschar^  They  miist  attend  Sunday-school  till 
they  haVe  attaltt^  their  eighteenth  yeat*,  froih  wHicH  obligation  only 
those  aire  eicciised  who  either  gb  to  a  higher  ^hbol,  or  to  a  Suhday  in- 
dustrial school,  of  receive  instruction  otherwise  itetisfactdry  to  the  local 
lichool-board.  The  obligation  to  attehd  the  Church  Sunday-school  Usts, 
with  the  Evangelical  youths,  likewise  till  their  Eighteenth  yeal- ;  wltH 
{hose  of  the  Cathbltc  fiilth  a  fhv  yeahi  lofiglfr.  The  punctual  attendance 
alt  Sunday-schbot  cari  dot,  however,  be  enfbfced  with  the  same  rigor  ai^ 
that  at  the  common  dliy-school ;  (kmily  i^rvatits  and  laborers  change 
their  employers  in  the  larger  towns  frequently,  sb  that  a  cohtrol  over. 

•Set  Wuftnubeiy  Aonoal  lUfbter.  189S,  |«|«  IVL 
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them  is  very  difficult;  but,  then,  more  opportunity  is  offered  to  them  to 
continue  their  education  in  such  towns  by  the  many  institutions  that  are 
accessible  to  them.  Girls  living  in  towns  are  frequently  excused  from 
attendance  at  Sunday-school  one  or  two  years  before  the  legal  time  has 
expired.  In  the  country,  however,  the  government  can  carry  out  the 
law  without  opposition,  as  the  old  people  consider  the  attendance  at 
school  of  unmarried  young  people  a  good  discipline,  and  therefore  favor 
it 

The  people  have  hitherto  not  doubted  the  right  of  the  government  to 
enforce  attendance  at  school,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  the  public 
school  shoAld  be,  very  imprudently,  secularized,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  devoting  the  proper  time  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
Although  the  obligation  to  receive  instruction  is  general  and  absolute, 
yet  there  is  no  absolute  compulsion  to  receive  it  at  the  public  schools, 
for  the  parents  have  the  undisputed  right  to  have  their  children  taught 
cither  by  private  tutors  or  at  private  schools.  The  private  teacher, 
whose  instruction  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  public 
school,  must,  however,  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  State  department  of  education,  and  be  licensed  to  teach ;  his  pupils 
must  be  present  at  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  public  school ;  and 
the  local  school  autliorities  alone  can  decide  whether  the  pupils  arc  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  excused  from  further  private  instruction.  Private 
schools,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  public  schools,  must  have  obtained 
the  license  of  the  department  of  education,  and  are  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy other  teachers  than  those  of  whose  competency  and  moral  worth 
the  department  has  convinced  itself  Such  educational  establishments 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
general  plan  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  teachers ;  a 
license  can  be  withdrawn  as  a  consequence  of  obstinate  disobedience  to 
the  rulings  of  the  superintending  authorities. 

It  follows  from  these  observations,  that  the  general  obligation  to  obtain 
instruction  is  modified  by  the  rights  of  the  parents,  limited  so  much  as 
to  prevent  abuse.  The  State  requires  of  every  inhabitant  a  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  education ;  she  provides  every  where  for  the 
proper  institutions  to  obtain  it,  but  she  docs  not  compel  a  youth  to  re- 
ceive that  education  at  the  public  institution,  whenever  the  object  can  be 
safely  reached  by  other  means.  Attempts  have  been  made  not  only  to 
establish  the  obligation  to  obtain  proper  instruction,  but  also  to  obtain  it 
at  the  public  schools  alone ;  these  attempts  were  made  by  those  who  con- 
sider all  education  of  the  people  to  be  founded  on  public  instruction,  and 
who  wished  to  render  the  school  a  domain  of  the  public  teachers. 

The  obligation  to  establish  and  to  support  public  schools  rests  with 
the  Communities.  Every  place  which  constitutes  a  community  is  legally 
bound  to  maintain  one,  or,  if  necessary,  more  schools,  (the  legal  maximum 
of  pupils  is  ninety  to  one  teacher.)  A  place  which  constitutes  part  of  a 
community,  but  is  inhabited  by  at  least  thirty  families,  must,  as  a  rule. 
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establish  a  school;  it  may,  however,  establish  a  " district-schoor*  jointly 
with  a  neighboring  place,  the  distance  from  which  is  not  greater  than 
one  hour's  walk.  Neighboring  places  of  less  than  thirty  families  each, 
establish  jointly  a  school,  called  '^district-school  ;'*  if,  however,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  should  be  more  than  one  hour's  walk,  or  if  the  way 
should  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  the  scholars,  separate  schools  may 
be  ordered  to  be  established,  though  there  be  only  fifteen  resident  fami- 
lies. 

The  expenses  of  public  schools,  unless  provided  for  by  special  reve- 
nues or  by  legal  titles,  must  be  defi-aycd  by  the  community,  which  may 
levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose  equally  on  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to 
denominations.  The  special  revenues  are  derived  either  from  local  edu- 
cational foundations  or  from  receipts  for  educational  purposes  only. 
Thus  the  treasury  of  the  community  that  has  to  pay  the  salaries,  col- 
lects the  tuition  fees  of  the  day -scholars,  whilst  the  school-fund,  which 
has  to  pay  the  expenses  for  apparatus,  ftc,  and  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  school-board,  receives  annually  six  kreutzers  for  each  weekly 
and  Sunday  scholar,  also  the  collection  at  church  on  confirmation  and 
first  communion  day,  the  fines  paid  for  absences  from  school,  and  the 
surplus  arising  from  vacancies,  after  deducting  the  expenses  for  substi- 
tutes. The  amount  of  tuition  fee  originally  depended  on  custom ;  yet 
in  communities  which  defray  the  school  expenses  by  taxation,  a  school- 
tax  of  from  forty-eight  kreutzers  to  one  florin,  twelve  kreutzers,  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  mtut  be  levied,  but  may  be  increased  by  vote  of 
the  council  and  permission  of  the  district  government  The  children  of 
teachers  pay  no  fees ;  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  particularly  when 
more  than  one  child  of  such  a  family  attends  school,  may  be  wholly  or 
partly  excused  from  .payment,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  local  school- 
board.  The  parish  as  such,  irrespective  of  the  denominational  school 
voluntarily  established,  participates  in  defbiying  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion, because  there  are  teachers  who  derive  part  of  their  income  from 
remunerations  for  particular  services  in  church,  as  sacristans,  cantors  or 
organists.  Owners  of  landed  property,  corporations,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, who  by  ancient  laws  were  bound  to  certain  observances,  are 
relieved  of  them  since  the  legislation  of  1840  and  1866,  by  paying  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  as  an  equivalent ;  their  former  obligations 
(schoolhouse  building  and  repair,)  have  since  passed  over  to  the  commu- 
nities, or  (salaries)  to  the  State.  The  latter  is  moreover  obliged  by  the 
school-law  of  1886  to  contribute  toward  teachers*  salaries  and  the  build- 
ing of  schoolhouses  in  those  places  which  are  unable  to  raise  the  money. 

The  expenses  of  the  district-schools  are  borne  by  the  families  of  those 
places  that  have  established  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number.  Many 
objections  have  been  raised  against  this  law,  because  it  weighs  much 
more  heavily  on  a  place  with  many  families  with  small  means  than  on 
another  with  few  wealthy  families.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
hitherto  impossible  to  find  out  a  Jaster  method  of  distributing  taxation ; 
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on  the  othtf  band,  saefa  places  t^juai  either  tlie  matter  mmong  theai> 
selves  in  a  aatislactoiy  mamier,  or  the  (State  oomes  to  the  asststanee  of 
the  sufferers* 

The  pubUc  schools^  by  their  general  chavaeter  and  the  general  oblig»> 
tioQ  to  attend  them,  appear  to  be  institutions  of  the  commnnitj ;  but 
they  have  prsscrred,  at  the  same  time,  their  historical  character  of  do» 
nominaiional  schools.  For  the  denominatSon  that  oonsti tutes  the  minority 
in  a  place  legally  determines  the  denomination  of  the  teacher  to  be 
employed,  of  the  inspecting,  officers,  of  the  text-books,  and  eren  of  the 
method  of  instruction,  so  lar  as  the  denomination  is  ooneemed,  tfaoogli 
proper  regard  must  be  paid-  to  the  pupils  of  other  denominations.  Again, 
the  minority  may  legally  claim  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  school  of  its  denomination  by  the  community,  provided  it  oonsisi 
of  at  least  sixty  families,  who  pay  personal  taxes  as  citisens  or  landed 
proprietors  or  manufaoturers;  a  condition  which  was  natural  under  the 
former  principles  of  taxation,  but  which  does  not  appear  justifiable  sinoa 
a  tax  on  income  from  professional  occupation  or  investment  of  capital 
has  been  introduced.  The  minority  may  further  olaim  the  legal  right  to 
establish,  at  their  own  expense,  a  denominational  school  either  fi>r  them* 
selves  or  jointly  with  members  of  the  same  denomination  in  a  neighbor- 
ing place.  The  denominational  oharacter  ia  lastly  oleai4y  expressed  by 
the  law  stating  that  in  places  where  there  are  sohoola  fbr  the  diflfereni 
denominations,  the  children  shsU  attend  the  school  of  their  parents' 
denomination ;— a  law  which,  however,  is  not  applied  to  those  schools 
which  aim  higher  than  the  oommon  publio  schooL  The  obligation  td 
attend  the  denominational  school  has^  however,,  a  more  limited  applioa* 
tion  than  the  general  obligation ;  for  if  there  be  no  school  for  the  minor* 
ity,  the  parents  are  authorised  either  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  or  to  a  neighboring  school  of  their 
own  denomination,  and  that  light  is  also  preserved  to  these  members,  if 
the  district'School  should  be  nearer  than  any  public  school  of  their  own 
denomination. 
The  peculiar  position  held  by  the  Jewish  schools  will  be  later  explained^ 
The  organization  of  the  State  department  of  education  bears  the  same 
mixed  secular  and  ecclesiastical  character  as  the  school  itselC  The  latter, 
being  legally  a  State  institution,  as  is  particulariy  emphasised  in  the  law 
of  1836,  it  is  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the-  mixed  department 
of  ecclesiastical  and  school  afiairs;  the  legislature^  itself  without  any> 
denominational  chaiaoter,  makes  the  laws  regulating  the  attendance  at 
school,  teachers*  salaries,  method  of  instruction,  superintendence,  and 
administration.  The  State  assists  the  schools  with  increasing  liberality. 
But  the  central  administration  of  publio  education  is  divided  according 
to  denominations.  The  Catholic  ecolesiastioal  board— composed  of  cler^ 
ical  and  lay  officers,  and  representing  the  supremacy  of  the  State  ovep 
the  Catholic  Church — ^has  been  made,,  al  the  mme  tine^  the  Catholia 
centFsI  schpoloboard,  increasing  the  number  of  its  members  by  one  lay- 


tttn,  who  has  been  edocateJ  is  »  ieftcher.  Tet  the  supeHrttendenee 
over  the  religfoos  imtfocttoH  ct  tile  publits  schools  and  all  other  pubKo 
and  private  ed^eatlonal  institotkms,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  cateehlstnb 
and  nelfgioiirtexi^books,  is  vested  in  the  bishop.  The  Evangelical  con^ 
sistory  has  tho  undivided  control  ovin"  the  Evangelical  schools  and  the 
Evangelical  church ;  the  nanlber  of  its  membenr  having,  of  late,  beeh 
increased'  by  two  coanselors  of  poblio  edttt:atlolL  These  two  centMd 
boards  have  the  joint  supcrintendeiioe  over  all  sthool  officials,  the  sem- 
inaries ibi^  teachers,  all  ottier  establishments  connected  with  schools,  the 
proper  repali^  of  school^  houses,  the  donations;  nomlhlitioos,  and  appoints 
ments  of  teacherr,  and  tho  whole  system  of  public  ihstmction— ^without 
interfering  with  the  episcopal  privileges  in  Catholic  Schools.  Both  boardb 
send-  delegates  throughout  the  country,  for  tlie  purpose  of  completing 
the  information  about  the  condition  of  the  schools,  otherwise  obtained 
by  regular  reports.  The  six  geneHd-  church  supetltitendcttts  are  aliro 
members  of  the  Evangelical  branch  6t  the  department,  who,  as  delegates 
of  the  consistory,  superintend  the  teachers  and  mittisters  of  their  dIstHct; 
visit  the  schools,  collect  the  reports  on  school  visitations  made  by  the 
district  school  superintendents,  and  report  once  a  year  to  the  consistory 
on  the  cor^tion  of  the  schools;  Tneach  distHct,  active  mitiisters  ai^ 
revocably  appointed  as  school  sUperitltfendtotS;  The  dteconswet^,  until 
recently,  appointed  as  Evangelical  superintendents ;  the  respect  for  theilr 
position  in  the  church  has  frequently  induced  the  parishioners  to  do 
Something  fer  the  schools*;  but;  at  present,  the  offices  of  deacon  and 
school  superintendent  are  no  longer  vested'  in  one  penNm,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  employ  ytmifger  men,  mot^  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  education. 

The  district  inspectors,  to  whom  are  subordinate  not  only  the  teachers 
but  also  the  ministers  us  local  School  Inspectors,  are  the  organs  of  the 
State  department  of  education  in  every  thing  relating  to  schoolsl ;  they 
are  bound  to  visit  all  schools  of  their  district-^the  Catholics  once  a  year, 
the  Evangelicals  onoe  in  two  years^— to  assist  in  the  continued  educatioti 
of  the  teachers  by  teachers^  conferences,  to  interest  thetnselves  in  the 
proper  education  of  candidates  for  the  position  as  teachei^,  and  to  assist 
and  advise  tho  younger  assistants.  The  Aintmaftn  (magistrate)  and  the 
school  inspector  compose  the  school-board  for*  the  district,  superintend 
the  condition  of  schools,  the  attendance,  tho  school-fiinds,  the  salaries,  tho 
sehool'hooses ;  they  inv^estigate  and  repoK  on  the  serious  offtnaes  of 
teachers,  whilst  they  may  punish  minor  oiftnses  by  reprimands. 

The  special  and  technical  lociA  superintendience  of  schools  is  the  duty 
of  the  minister  of  tho  denomination  to  which  the  schoolmaster  belongs ; 
if  there  be  seveiml  ministers,  one  of  them  will  be  appointed  by  the  State 
department  He  has  lo  enforce  the  strict  obseiif^nce  of  the  laws;  td 
watdi  the  ftithful  attendance  to  their  duties  arid  the  conduct  of  the 
teachers,  and  is  bound  to-  visit  the  schools  twice  a  weelc  officially,  as  wcA 
as  to  give  the  religious  instruction.    AVben,  however,  there  are  many 
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schools,  the  State  department  will  appoint  a  number  of  teachers  as  "  in- 
specting teachers/*  who  share  the  labors  of  superintending  the  schools 
with  the  minister.    When  a  school  consists  of  several  classes,  teachers* 
conferences  are  regularly  held,  the  inspector  presiding.     Their  object  is 
to  regulate  the  plan  and  method  of  studies  and  discipline,  and  to  discuss 
all  suggestions  which  tend  to  increase  the  ef&ciencj  of  the  school    The 
intention  in  instituting  these  conferences  is,  to  complete  the  local  inspec* 
tion,  to  produce  more  unity  and  regularity  in  the  course  of  studies,  and, 
lastly,  to  allow  the  teachers  a  direct  participation  in  the  inspection.    For 
it  is  encouraging  to  well  educated  and  able  teachers,  and  must  produce 
favorable  results  for  the  school,  when  they  ^hare  in  its  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recent  legislation  has  not  been  willing  to 
excuse  the  clergymen  from  their  duty  of  inspecting  the  schools ;  the 
country,  which  has  liberally  provided  for  and  educated  the  theologians 
of  both  denominations  from  their  fourteenth  year  to  the  time  when  they 
enter  the  service  of  the  church,  has  a  well  earned  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  assist  the  young  by  their  thorough  studies  of  humanistics, 
mathematics  and  exact  sciences,  and  that  they  should  complete  what 
the  teachers  leave  undone,  or  support  them  by  their  authority.    Though 
our  legislation  acknowledges  no'right  of  the  clergy  to  inspect  the  schools, 
it  claims   their  services  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  branches  of 
school  labors. 

There  is  organized  in  each  community,  moreover,  a  local  school-board 
— the  church  convention — consisting  of  all  the  ministers,  the  mayor  or 
bailiff,  the  administrator  of  the  donation  funds,  and  some  members  of 
the  town-council,  to  whom  is  added  the  schoolmaster  (or  if  there  be 
many,  three  of  them  at  most)  and  as  many  citizens  of  the  community  as 
there  are  teachers,  elected  by  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  all  the  children 
attending  school  All  these  members  have  now  the  right  of  casting  their 
votes,  whilst,  formerly,  the  teachers  were  only  permitted  to  offer  their 
opinions.  The  right  of  election,  established  by  the  law  of  1865,  has, 
however,  nowhere  been  carried  into  effect,  which  might  be  considered  to 
be  a  mark  of  confidence,  if  it  were  not,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  indifference, 
shown  also  in  town  elections.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  board  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  school  laws  and  regulations ;  in  general,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  school,  to  enforce  regular  attendance  at  school,  to  be 
present  during  examinations,  to  prepare  new  and  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  administer  the  school  funds.  The  board  is  entitled  to 
exhort  and  to  reprimand  teachers  for  neglect  of  duty  or  improper  con- 
duct, and  is  obliged  to  assist  them  in  every  way,  particularly  in  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  in  cases  of  dispute  about  salary  and  their 
legal  dwelling.  The  board  shall  also  mediate  between  teachers,  and 
between  them  and  the  parents  in  cases  of  conflicts  and  complaints.  The 
clergyman  highest  in  rank  and  the  mayor  preside  at  the  meetings 
jointly  ;  in  cases  of  discipline  the  latter  alone,  when  the  clergymen  are 
not  allowed  to  vote. 
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The  local  school-boards  and  the  school-inspectors  are  subordinate  to 
the  local  police-board,  to  the  district  school-in^»ector,  and  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  district,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  school 

When  children  belong  to  a  denomination  different  from  that  of  the 
school  attended  *by  them,  the  local  minister  of  their  denomination  has  no 
power  over  them ;  yet  he  may  communicate  his  observations  to  the  local 
school-board,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  department 

Jewish  children,  whose  attendance  at  school  was  first  regulated  \n 
1825,  must  go  to  the  Christian  school,  when  there  is  none  of  their  own 
creed.  The  Hebrew^  school  children  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
local  minister  of  the  dominltting  Christian  denomination,  and,  therefore^ 
also  to  that  of  the  district  board  and  State  department,  to  whom  the 
minister  is  sul>ordinate.  One  portion  of  these  schools  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Evangelical  consistory,  the  other  to  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astical board.  There  were,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  fourteen 
Jewish  common  schools  and  twenty-three  private  schools ;  of  the  former 
seven,  of  the  latter  seventeen,  were  under  the  consistory ;  the  others 
under  the  ecclesiastical  board.  The  inspection  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  teachers,  punishment  for  truancy,  the  periodical  visitations,  and 
the  econom^d  administration,  is  regulated  by  the  Christian  minister, 
the  mayor,^be  elected  members  of  the  Israelite*  community,  and,  if  a 
rabbi  be  resident,  by  him  also.  The  latter  has  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  condition  of  the  religious  instruction  by  examination,  and  to  report 
to  his  church  authority  thereon. 

nL    STATISnOAL  REMARKS. 

The  latest  census,  of  May  80th,  1865,  contains  the  following  tat>le  con* 
ceming  children  attending  the  week-day  schools : 

a,  of  the  Evangelical  denomination, 159,482 

h,  "    "    Catholic  "  69,820 

c,  "    "    Israelite  "  1,538 

d,  ^    **    other  denominations, 872 

In  all 230,712 

Now  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted,  Dec.  4th,  1864,  to  1,862,- 
744,  and  Dec.  4th,  1865,  to  1,872,032  ;  average,  1,867,884.  There  were, 
therefore,  of  school  children,  12.85  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  in- 
creased by  the  9,196  scholars  of  schools  of  a  higher  class,  12.8  per  cent 
This  roust  appear  a  small  number  compared  with  o'.her  German  states, 
e,  g,  with  Hanover,  where  there  were  16  per  cent*  An  explanation  may 
be  found  in  the  great  mortality  of  children,  in  the  emigration  of  so  many 
persons  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  law  of  1858, 
according  to  which  the  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  with  the  sev- 
enth year,  (in  1855  there  were  290,448  pupils  in  public  common  schools, 
and  10,000  in  Latin  and  Real  schools,  i,  e,  17.7  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
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latioti,)  ibr  the  number  of  children  tiiat  do' not  attend  itchool  is  very  small, 
and  is  confined  to  those  who  are  from  physical  causes  prerented,  or  who 
receive  instruction  by  private  tuition. 

The  ratio  of  schools  consisting  of  one  class  to  thote  of  several  classea, 
and  the  number  of  classes  of  the  latter,  is  variable,  because  want  of 
teachers  or  money  may  daiiso  the  schools  to  change  their  divisions  in 
classes  into  sections  of  one  class.  Of  the  1,884  Evangelical  schools^ 
■ioi^  than  one-half  have  but  one  class,  more  than  one- third  two  ctasseR, 
about  one-tenth  three  cUsses,  and  about  one  twenty-sixth  four  classed 
or  707  Catholic  schools,  mok^  than  five-eighths  haVe  but  one  class,  more 
than  one^fdurth  two  classes,  about  one-sixteenth  three  classes,  and  about 
one  fifty- third  four  classes.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  when  judg^ 
ifig  of  the  task  to  be  performed  by  out"  public  schools. 

There  ^ere  ih  1868,  (Jan.  Ist,)  8,645  teachers,  (2,457  Evangelical,  1,188 
Catholic,)  viz. :  9,791  schoolmasters,  (1,806  Evangelical,  915  Catholic,) 
975  teachei^  (199  Evangelical,  8d  Ciltholic)  64^  assistants,  (459  Evad^ 
gelibd,  190  Catholic.)  The  ratk>  of  permaneiit  to  pmvisibnal  teabbers  is 
nearly  as  three  to  one,  which  shows  ih  idiprovemeilt  on  that  before  the 
legislation  of  1858  arid  1865.  The  numbci*  of  fiermancntly  appoirited 
teachers  (schodlniastet^)  in  1867,  (Jan;  1st;)  was  2)590 ;  t^  number  of 
Uie  not  definitely  appointed  teachlsrs,  assistants,  and  sunltitutes,  Wai 
1,094,  ambng  whom  wer^  44  fitroale  teachers,  (94  Evangelical,  20  Cath* 
die.)  On  an  average  there  is  1  teacher  to  67  pupils  kM  to  515  inhab^ 
itants. 

The  number  of  school-districts  is  variable  and  amounts  at  present  to 
99,  (54  Evangelical,  88  Catholic ;)  there  ire  stilt  20  Evangelical  districts 
in  which  the  superintehdenc^  of  both  church  and  sfcUobI  iH  vested  iri  the 
deacon.  The  number  of  Evangelical  schooli^  elf  oh^  district  varies  be^ 
tween  4  ahd  51,  of  Catholic  schbols  bet^deti  11  arid  88 ;  of  E\'angclical 
teachcrb  b^wecn  12  and  70)  of  Catholic  teachers  between  17  and  48. 
On  an  avenlge,  there  are  28  schools  atid  40  teachers  to  one  district.  The 
public  schools  for  all  pupils  from  their  sevcAith  to  theii*  fburiccnth  year 
are  day-schools ;  Sunday-schools,  established  in  other  countries  for  chil- 
dren who  are  eriitiloycd  in  factories,  &c.,  during  the  week,  are  not  known 
to  the  Wurtcmberg  law.  There  are  a  few  schools,  called  poor  schoolsj 
as  in  Ulm,  in  which  children  of'  both  sexes  of  that  class  receive  instnio* 
tion  during  two  hours  eirery  we^k  day  and  Sunday.  A  few  factory 
schools  are  established  at  places  where  a  large  number  of  children  are 
employed  as  laborers;  the  local  schoof  authorities  make  in  such  cases  an 
Arrangement  which  satisfies  the  considerations  due  to  instruction,  to 
health,  arid  to  the  exigencies  of  fiictory  labor.  Such  schools  arc  estab- 
lished  in  Altenstedt  and  Keechen ;  they  are  patterns  of  organization  and 
success.  The  school-authorities  of  places  where  school -children  are 
employed  in*  factories,  are  bourid  to  superintend  them  strictly,  and  to 
report  every  year  oh  the  number  of  children  thus  employed,  their  age, 
and  the  number  of  hours  they  are  daily  employed  in  the  factory  and  at 
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school.  AM.  ii  of  Ae  likw  fMsaed  Feb.  12th,  1802,  nyaz  '*TIm  ea* 
playment  of  ohUdren  a^d  yoolb,  not  jjdL  ogbteea  yetn  old,  in  fiu)tories^ 
must  not  injterfeope  wiUi  4b«ur  going  to  church  nnd  Bckool,  mnd  must  nol 
endanger  Iheir  hei^th,  phjuiical  4^veloi|unent,  and  teligioiis  and  moral 
education.**  These  restrictions  are  commanded  by  humanity,  and  by  thf 
oonsideration  thai  ii\duMnal  estaUiahments  are  belter  -stfired  by  young 
persons  physically  and  intellectually  well  dereloped,  than  .by  those  wboso 
working  power  has  been  prematurely  exhauated.  There  are,  howeTer, 
comparatively  fisw  fkmiliea  in  the  country  that  wholly  depend  on  fi^;tory 
labor;  many  young  peraons,  particubu-ly  girls,  work  till  they  have 
reached  a  certain  age,  in  fiujtories,  and  then  devote  themselves  to  field  ot 
domcatic  labor.  Experience  baa  ti^ght  that  the  attention  and  punctual* 
ity  required  if^  Hju^tories  fiivjorebly  influence  the  studies  of  the  young 
persons 

The  pubKc  schools  in  town  and  cooptry  ace  not  essentially  different^ 
Some  laige  towns»  as  Ulm  and  Stuttgard,  and  recently  also  smaller  town* 
and  even  villages,  havjs,  separated  from  their  common  public  schools, 
others,  called  *>  Intermediate  Sdmols,*'  in  which  both  the  number  of  daily* 
lessons  and  the  extent  of  studies  (sons  even  embnce  French)  are  in«^ 
creased.  There  were  19  of  them  (17  Evangelical,  2  Catholic,)  in  opera- 
tion in  18^.  Other  schools  aHow  extra  lessons  in  drawing,  &c.,  for  th» 
benefit  of  the  qnon  advanced  and  iotelligent  There  being  in  Wuriem<- 
berg  no  town,  hardly  a  borough,  in  which  the  industrious  boys  have  no4 
oibrcd  to  them  a  school  in  which  thoy  can  study  Latin,  Gredc,  French, 
and  the  sciences,  the  public  schools  in  towns  wiU  be  mostly  attended  by 
boys  of  a  class  of  the  pi^ralation  which  is  on,  or  even  below,  a  level 
with  those  of  villagoi;  the  labor  of  the  teachers  to  raise  these  sdiools  to. 
a  desirable  degree  of  preficiency,  must  therefore  be  the  more  arduous 
and  deserving  of  thanks.  Most  girl-schools,  in  towns,  are,  on  the  con* 
trary,  attended  by  children  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  though  the 
conviction  grows  more  and  more  geneni,  that  the  standard  of  education 
of  the  girls  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  boys. 

More  important  than  the  difference  of  town  and  country,  is  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  the  pupils  in  charge  of  one  teacher.  The  law  allows  90 
scholars  to  1  teacher;  that  number  may,  however,  rise  to  120  when 
there  is  but  one  teacher  employed,  and  to  180  when  there  are  2  or  more ; 
instruction  is  then  given  in  different  sections  and  at  difierent  hours. 
This  instruction  by  sectiops  is  a  ru)e  in  those  schools  which  embrace  ths 
whole  course  of  instruction,  and  are  attended  by  more  tl^an  60  pupil& 
It  is  not  unususl  thst  the  more  weslthy  communities  employ  more 
teachers  than  required  by  law,  but  others  resort  to  the  instruction  by- 
sections  to  avoid  expenses  which  ^ould  be  incurred  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  salary  of  an  additional  teacher,  but  also  of  pro- 
viding for  him  lodging,  which  is  frequency  very  difficult  There  were^ 
Jan.  1st,  1867,  558  teachere  (4IH  )Sirsi>gelical,  89  Csthdic,)  who  taught 
by  sections.    This  numerical  disproportion  of  the  two  denominatjons, 
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and  some  other  circumstances,  brought  to  light  by  the  school  statistics, 
arc  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelical  population  lives  mostly 
together  in  large  communities,  whilst  the  Catholic  population  forms  a 
greater  number  of  small  communities,  with  a  small  population  and  few 
pupils. 

Of  voluntary  denominational  schools  there  were,  in  1868,  8  Evangel- 
ical, 9  Catholic,  28  Israelite ;  together  40. 

The  Sunday-schools,  into  which  the  scholars  pass  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  common  schools,  and  in  which  they  remain  until  they 
have  attained  their  eighteenth  year,  are  intended  for  further  instruction 
in  those  branches  of  study  which  find  a  particular  application  in  prac- 
tical life.  But,  in  reality,  they  barely  suffice  to  prevent  young  persons 
who  work  hard  day  by  day,  from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned  at 
school.  Nor  can  there  be  much  more  expected  of  an  institution  which 
offers  but  one  hour  every  Sunday  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and 
even  but  one  hour  every  other  Sunday,  when  not  more  than  one  teacher 
can  be  cm[)loyed,  as  the  sexes  are  taught  separately.  The  law  of  1853 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  progress ;  it  confers  the  power  on  the 
communities  to  establish  obligatory  evening-schools  for  the  male  pupils 
during  the  winter,  in  place  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  they  have  been  well 
attended.  There  were  285  Evangelical  and  118  Catholic— in  all  853 
evening-schools  in  operation  in  1865.  Other  communities,  however,  con- 
sidered a  different  plan  more  advantageous,  viz.,  a  combination  of  both, 
making  the  attendance  at  the  former  obligatory  and  at  the  latter  volun- 
tary. Of  that  class  there  were  287  Evangelical  and  51  Catholic — in  all 
838  schools.  The  whole  number  of  evening-schools  amounted  therefore 
to  522  Evangelical  and  169  Catholic— in  all,  to  691.  Subjects  of  in- 
struction are,  besides  all  those  of  the  common  schools,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  philosophy,  geometry,  drawing,  and  lastly  agriculture  in 
275  of  them.  Persons  who  are  no  longer  obliged  to  attend  these  schools 
may  and  do  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  offered  by  them.  The 
exercises  at  the  regular  schools  appear,  however,  to  be  more  effective, 
because  the  instruction  given  by  lectures — the  system  adopted  in  even- 
ing schools — ^requires  a  more  thoroughly  prepared  audience  than  that 
whichr  assembles  in  these  schools. 

Another  step  forward  is  the  instruction  in  Drawing  offered  to  young, 
unmarried  persons.  Tliis  branch  of  education  has  long  been  under- 
valued, but  finds  now,  with  authorities,  parents,  and  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
so  much  favor,  that  it  is  taught  even  in  some  village  schools,  whilst  reg- 
ular, though  not  obligatory,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  schools  in  cities 
and  those  villages  where  factories  are  established. 

Industrial  Schools  are  in  many  places  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  Their  number  increases  with  the  number  of  trained  female 
teachers.    There  were,  Jan.  1st,  1867: 

046  Evangelical  schools  of  this  class,  with  32,092  girls  and  077  boys. 

504  Catholic  "  "  "        "     17,544     "     "    644    " 
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In  all,  there  were  1,450  Industrial  schools,  with  52,157  pupils,  viz., 
50,586  girls  and  1,621  boys. 

The  number  of  lessons  given  during  the  year  in  those  industrial 
schools  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Evangelical  consis- 
tory, amounted  to  187,246,  t.  e.  for  1  school  198  during  the  year,  or  4 
hours  a  week  ;  and  of  those  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  board,  79,445,  t.  e.  for  1  school  158  during  the 
year,  or  8  hours  a  week.  The  1,210  female  teachers  of  the  former  re- 
ceived together  a  remuneration  amounting  to  20,918  florins,  or  17  florins 
17  kreutzers  each ;  the  561  female  and  7  male  teachers  of  the  latter  re- 
ceived together  a  remuneration  of  10,048  florins,  or  17  florins  40  kreut- 
sers  each.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  was  1  to  80.  The 
expenses  for  rewards,  working  materials,  fuel,  &c.,  amounted  in  the 
Evangelical  schools  to  82,968  florins  51  kreutzers,  or  84  florins  51  kreut- 
zers for  each ;  in  the  Catholic  schools  to  15,495  florins  6  kreutzers,  or  80 
florins  45  kreutzers  for  each.  The  whole  expenses  during  the  year 
amounted  to  48,458  florins  21  kreutzers,  of  which  the  government  paid 
11,120  florina 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  all  those  establishments 
which  have  relation  to  the  public  schools. 

Firstly,  such  are  those  which  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  public  schools 
taking  charge  of  the  small  children,  {Kleinhind^rpflege,)  They  have 
been  in  existence  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  numbered  142,  with 
8,958  children,  in  1866.  Their  objects  are,  to  keep  the  children  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  street,  to  occupy  them  with  appropriate 
exercises  and  games,  and  to  plant  good  seeds  in  the  tender  heart  The 
children  come  to  these  schools  when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  remain 
there  until  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  public  school  The  teachers  of 
these  establishments  are  carefully  trained  in  Waiblingen,  which  training 
school  was  founded  in  1 857,  and  is  supported  by  the  central  board  of 
the  charitable  association.*  The  schools  themselves  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  by  tuition-fees  of  the  wealthy,  and  contributions 
of  the  State  department,  which  liberally  provided  for  them  when  they 
were  first  established. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  mentioned  those  institutions  in  which  the 
youth  receive  additional  instruction  with  a  view  to  practical  life,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  also  open  to  all  the  former  pupils  of  public  schools. 
They  are  so  well  patronized  by  the  latter,  that  70  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
prentices have  received  instruction  in  them.  Such  are  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  Improvement,  which  were  distributed  in  1866  to  1867  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  1.  Towns  in  which,  on  Sundays  and  on  week-day  evenings,  instruction 
is  given  in  industrial  and  mercantile  branches,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
daily  school  of  design.t    There  are  four  of  them,  viz.,  Stuttgard,  Ulm, 


>  Sehoola  for  Small  Childrra,  Ae^  in  Wortemberg,**  by  Lofin)^.   Stutteard,  1805. 
tTbe  official  article  on  iostrucUon  in  Drawiog  in  Hie  loduitrial  Schoo'*  of  ImjirovfiiDeDt,  in  Um 
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Hflilb.ron,  i\i  R^ttUiiqim,  w^H  1,S94  seMnn  bdoiir  «04  719  «b9^  17 
years  of  ago ;  in  all,  2,118  scholars,  of  whom  124  m*  gillai 

2.  Towns  ia  wbich  ilis  ordinarj  instiwoikm  it  gi?ea  oa  8iin4aya  and 
QD  week-day  evienl^g^  with  dniiWMig-aelMol ;  ttoa  «re  elevem  of  ib«iii, 
wkk  1,219  scholars  bejoiw  i^qd  996  *mre  17  years ;  in  «U,  1,614  sdioi- 
ftfs^  of  wliom  96  are  girk. 

9.  Towns  in  wbksh  thje  ordiniiry  instnictio*  Is  given  on  Sundays  and 
on  woek-day  evenings,  w|ihni«t  djprawing-scbools;  there  are  eaglity*seven 
of  them,  with  8,^998  scMam  below  and  722  aboya  17  y«»rs;  in  sU, 
4^120  scholars. 

i.  Towns  willi  ordin^Hpy  erening-schools  and  no  Sunday-s^ool ;  tbef« 
tre  seven  of  them,  wilth  187  ^fDholars  below  and  89  aboive  17  years; 
in  all,  167  scMafs^ 

6.  Places  m  wjiicb  ^tw»cUon  in  no  other  brandi  bni  drawing  la 
gfvea ;  there  are  ihiiieen  of  tbein^  wUh  21S  aehirfars  below  and  86  abov« 
17  years;  4n  aU,  264  seholars. 

In  tftese  122  ph^^ea,  «ddi|tiona)  ioB4rttciio9  is  tbereiwa  given  to  6^8M 
scholars  below  and  1,802  above  17  years;  in  all  to  8,16$  acbelsra^ 
i  A  about  oiMrfoiirtii  of  the  whole  number  of  inhnbitant& 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  at  those  arfaoola  sawwinlied,  in  th# 
yesr  mentioned  above,  to  461.  There  are  27  difbmtai  sobjeds  of  iaatnic- 
tion,  viz. :  Aifthmetie,  4^266  sdiolars ;  Qeramo,  4,041 ;  free-hand  drawi* 
ing,  8,^809;  goometrieal  dmwing^  2,082;  macbinei,  archttectoral,  ke^ 
drawing,  1,994;  book-leaping,  1,229;  plans  geometry,  896;  modelings 
617;  mcnaunUJon  and  praietical  nMithematiGSY  600 ;  natural  philosophy, 
461;  French,  860;  calligraphy,  861 ;  mercaatila  arithmetic,  266;  da* 
ScripUve  gconatry,  289;  English,  204;  geography,  142;  chemistry, 
1t80 ;  mechanics,  96 ;  mercantile  conrespondeaee,  81 ;  mercantile  laws, 
76 ;  Gcnnao  literature,  60;  engraving,  89 ;  French  corrsspoodenee,  16; 
Qoupting-bouse  business,  16 ;  Italian,  14w 

The  instruction  was  given  gratis  in  42  places ;  in  the  other  phuies  a 
tuition-fee  was  paid  amounting  to  from  24  kreuteers  to  1  florin  80  kreut^ 
lers  pfiT  apnMm.  These  fees  cover  the  expenses  of  fuel  and  lighi ;  of 
the  surplus  the  government  pays  one-half  of  the  teaoher^  renraneration, 
ind  in  smaller  schools  finr  the  school  apparatus.  But  not  all  the  oommu- 
laities  accept  government  assistance;  The  whole  assistance  paid  by  the 
government  amounted  to  26,606  florina  SOkreotaers,  in  sums  of  from  20 
to  8,742  florins.  The  amount  of  State  assistance  depends  on  the  greater 
or  less  number  of  bmnchcs  of  instmotion,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
^>pa]i»tu8,  and  tbo  noed  of  the  community.  The  industrial  aeboola  of 
improvement  sent,  in  1867,  collectively  some  drawings  and  models  to  tha 
Paris  £jdiib|ti<m,  and  had  a  gold  snd  a  silver  me^  awanded  to  tham. 
They  had  received  beibra,  in  1866,  honorable  adcnowledgment  at  the 


BxtnoftlM  "  HtaatwiiMigf  **  of  lUy  asd,  1S88,  coototas  aspk  and  oSkid 
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World^s  Exhibition  in  London,  among  other  industrial  schools  and  estab- 
lishments of  a  fdmilar  character  of  other  countries. 

The  pupils  learn  a  good  deal  in  many  of  these  institutions,  though 
they  must  derote  part  of  their  time  of  recreation  to  the  studies,  after 
having  finished  their  daily  labors,  oticn  hard  enough,  and  though  the 
demands  on  the  vital  power  of  the  instructors,  veho  have  already  spent 
the  day  in  teaching  school,  are  rather  great  The  more  the  ablest  pupils 
of  tho  schools  of  improvement  shall  gain  the  position  of  masters  in  dif- 
ferent trades,  the  greater  will  be  the  encouragement  for  young  men  to 
attend  these  schools,  and  the  more  probable  it  will  become,  that  appren- 
tices and  assistants  will  b^  excused  a  short  time  during  the  day  from 
their  regular  labors  and  be  permitted  to  devote  it  to  their  studies. 

To  encourage  pupils,  teachers  and  communities,  exhibitions  are  insti- 
tuted from  time  to  time,  cither  generally  or  in  some  districts,  when  prizes 
are  distributed.  To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments used  in  other  countries,  the  department  of  trades  and  commerce 
has  established  a  museum,  open  to  every  one,  and  has  caused  a  method- 
ical series  of  copies  for  drawing  and  of  plaster  casts  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  render  the  instruction  in  drawing  more  efficient* 

There  have  been  also  established,  more  recently.  Industrial  Schools  of 
Improvement  for  Females.  Thus  in  Stuttgard  since  1861 ;  there  were  in 
1867-C8,  130  pupils  (71  above,  59  below  17  years)  who  received  instruc- 
tion in  book-keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  German  language,  writing  of 
business  letters,  mercantile  arithmetic,  calligraphy,  drawing,  painting^ 
French,  geography,  hygiene,  during  the  six  winter  months,  paying  a  fee 
of  12  florins  80  kreutzers  for  all  branches.  Similar  institutions  exis^ 
since  18G6  and  1867  in  Reutlingen,  Biberach,  Ravensburg,  and  Blau- 
bcuren.f 

Further  are  to  be  mentioned  the  agricultural  schoolt  of  improvement 
There  were  in  the  winter  of  1866--67 : 

a,  170  voluntary  schools,  with  3,266  pupils. 

5,  360  obligatory  evening  schools,  (see  above,)  in  which  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  given,  with  7,913  pupils. 

Cf  the  so-called  agricultural  evening  meetings  in  sixty  communiticS| 
with  1,461  visitors. 

(2,  78  reading  circles,  with  2,084  members. 

It  is  not  unfirequent  that  men  of  more  advanced  age  are  occasional  or 
regular  members,  and  in  some  places  also  scholars  of  the  day-schools 
and  girls.  Instruction  is  giv^ n  in  agriculture  proper,  mensuration  of 
planes  and  solids,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  to  some  extent 
The  instructors  are  schoolmasters,  ministers,  and  other  experts. 

Of  particular  Talue  lor  the  distribution  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture are  the  Lectures  by  experienced  men  which  the  department  of 


•  8m  e«tak««a  of  the  eolkctlom  of  Um  Royal  Dtportment  of  Commerce  and  Trade  ia  War- 
tember; .    Stuttfard,  Mezler.  1867,  II.  Ill,  end  Appendix  of  1868,  IV,  V. 
t  Confr.  **  Staatvanxeifer  *'  of  Sept.  SOth,  1868. 
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commerce  provides  in  a  number  of  districts  ever}'  year.  These  lectures 
embrace  all  branches  of  agriculture,  produce  correct  viewK,  stimulate 
exertions,  and  greatly  assist  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  districts 
in  their  effective  influence.  These  associations  inspect  the  agricultural 
schools,  though  they  mostly  do  so  in  agreement  with  the  district-school 
inspector.  The  department  distributes  moreover,  gratis,  agricultural  and 
philosophical  publications  among  agricultural  schools,  reading-clubs  and 
libraries,  in  order  to  assist  the  more  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge ; 
1,900  publications  of  this  character  were  distributed  in  180G-C7.* 

The  government  sends  thus  streams  and  rivulets  of  knowledge  through 
the  country,  nor  docs  it  disdain  to  irrigate  tNfc  smallest  meadow.  What 
other  countries  and  nations,  grown  up  in  self-government,  effect  by  asso- 
ciations and  single  individuals,  who  devote  time  and  property  to  the 
public  welfare,  viz.,  initiative  and  hearty  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
questions  of  national  economy ; — all  that  must  proceed  in  our  country 
from  the  government,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting though  perhaps  an  impossible  labor,  to  collect  minute  statistical 
hiformation  not  only  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  government, 
but  of  the  voluntary  and  official  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  by  all 
the  officers  of  State  and  Church,  in  instructing  and  educating  the  youth 
of  our  country. 

There  are,  further,  those  institutions  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  in- 
struction and  education  are  extended  to  those  children  who  have  a  claim 
to  public  charity  for  one  reason  or  the  other.     Such  are : 

Firstly,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  two  of  which  are  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment, viz.,  in  Stuttgard  and  in  Ochsenhausen,  (before  1868  in  Wcin- 
garten  ;)  an  asylum  for  neglected  children  is  connected  with  the  latter. 
There  are  at  present  employed  at  each :  1  inspector,  1  steward,  1  head- 
teacher,  8  assistant-teachers,  8  assistant  inspectors  of  boys,  1  of  girls. 
The  inspectors  are  clergymen  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  of  religion 
for  the  children  of  their  denomination.  Both  asylums  were  originally 
established  for  orphans  of  all  religious  denominations;  circumstances 
made  it,  however,  necessary  to  send  all  Evangelical  orphans  to  Stuttgard, 
(except  1  Catholic  and  2  Israelite)  and  all  the  Catholic  orphans  to  Wcin- 
garten,  besides  those  Evangelicals  who  can  not  be  boarded  in,  or  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  former.  Not  all  the  orphans  board  in  the  insti- 
tutions ;  about  40  per  cent,  live  with  families  in  the  country ;  thus,  all 
the  Evangelical  orphans  formerly  at  Ochsenhausen  are  now  provided  for 
in  families  until  a  new  Evangelical  asylum  can  be  built  There  were  in 
charge  of  the  asylum  in  Stuttgard  on  Jan.  1st,  18C7 :  • 

Boarder*  in  the  Asylum, 141  boyt,  3*2firl«,  in  all,  173 
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£24  boys,  ICl  gttU,  in  all,  X15 

^  **  VVochvnblaU*'  fur  aip'icuUare  and  the  raanagcment  of  foretta,  puLlithed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  16C7,  \*o.  45. 
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In  Wcingarten : 

Keflccted  rhildmi.         Affregat% 
Donrdera  in  the  Mylum,  106  boyt,  31  girls,  in  nlllSO ;. . .  46  boya,  13  girU,  io  all  SO ;. . . .  IM 

-  "        families,  41    *•     48    "        •*        89;....  5    "  "        5;....  94 

149  boys,  79  j;irls,  la  all  2S8 ;. . .  .51  boys,  13  girb,  in  aJl  64 ;. . . .293 

Of  these  CI 7  orphans,  457  belong  to  the  Evangelical,  158  to  the  Cath- 
olic, and  2  to  the  Israelite  confession.  The  asylums  have,  moreover, 
charge  of  269  apprentices  in  different  trades,  for  whom  they  pay  the  fees, 
and  24  scholars  in  teachers'  seminaries,  of  whom  13  reside  at  the  semi- 
naries at  the  expense  of  the  asylums,  and  11  (beside  1  pupil  of  a  real- 
school)  in  the  asylums.  Thus  public  charity  provides  for  Oil  orphans 
of  the  country.  For  the^^lums  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  children  of  all  classes  of  society,  (those  of  soldiers  having  the  prece- 
dence,) with  a  view  to  give  them  such  an  education  as  tho  pecuniary 
means  of  the  institution  will  allow.  Not  a  few  men  occupy  now  a  dis- 
tinguished position,  both  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  trades,  who 
received  their  education  at  and  through  the  asylums. 

The  expenses  of  the  two  institutions — nearly  equally  divided  among 
them— amounted  in  1865-06  to  92,280  florins  13  kreutzers.  These  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  partly  from  interest  on  endowments,  partly  from 
collections  in  the  churches  and  voluntary  contributions* ;  the  remainder 
by  the  government 

Secondly,  the  asylums  for  neglected  childrcn,t  which  not  only  take 
charge  of  children  already  depraved,  but  also  of  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  so.  There  are  18  Evangelical  institutions,  with  932  chil- 
dren; 4  Catholic,  with  816;  and  1  Israelite,  with  12.|  The  different 
asylums  had  charge  of  the  following  number  of  children  until  1867: 
the  Evangelical  institutions,  (since  1820,)  9,871 ;  Catholic,  (since  1831,) 
1,250;  and"  Israelite,  178;  in  all,  10,099  children.  All,  except  the.  one 
at  Wcingarten,  (Ochscnhauscn,)  have  been  called  int^  existence  by  asso- 
ciations or  individuals,  and  are  supported  by  them,  but  receive  also 
assistance  from  the  central  board  of  the  charitable  associations,  a  board 
which  is  composed  of  civil  officers  and  private  individuals,  and  which 
disposes  of  the  pecuniary  means  obtained  from  the  government  or  from 
private  contributions  or  from  interest  on  bequests.  This  assistance 
amounted  in  1855-66,  for  all  the  institutions,  to  44,085  fl.,  or  4,000  fl. 
per  annum ;    the  board  further  contributed  10,439  fl.  for  the  education 

*They  amounted  in  1865  66  for  Btuttgard  to  16.237  fl  15  kr.;  for  Weinparten'to  13,050  fl.  39 
kr.  The  original  pro)>erty  is  moreover  ronatiintly  increased  by  bequests.  Of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions, a  portion  is  always  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspectors  or  expended  fgr  the  per«o:ial 
beneflfeof  all  or  certain  children. 

t  *' History  and  Stotistics  of  Asylums  for  Neglected  Children  in  Wurtemberg."  by  L.  Yttlker, 
1&I5. 

i  They  are  established  to  acrommodate  ],S81  Evanfelical,  381  Catholic,  and  30  Israelite  chil' 
dren.  The  reason  why  there  is  not  the  full  complement  of  children  in  the  asylums,  moy  be  found 
in  the  mora  favorable  economical  condition  of  the  country  at  present ;  for  in  less  favorable  periods 
moat  of  ihe  institutions  take  charge  of  more  tlmn  the  normal  number  of  children.  The  condition 
of  the  lower  cloaaet  of  the  population  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  by  this  boioaieter  to  spme 
extent. 
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of  poor  children  and  the  apprenticeship  of  poor  boys ;  19,959  fl.  for 
schools  that  take  charge  of  small  children,  and  85,907  fl.  ibr  industrial 
schools.* 

Connected  with  these  institatlons  are  schools;  the  sapcrintcndents 
{Uaundter)  are  also  the  teachers ;  the  sabjccts  taught  are  the  same  as 
in  the  public  schools,  besides  practical  agriculture  (except  in  Stuttgard) 
and  all  those  occupations  which  are  in  connection  with  housekeeping. 
The  result  of  the  instruction  and  education  in  these  institutions  must  be 
considered  a  fiirorable  one ;  the  majority  of  children  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  only  a  comparatiTely  small  number  can  bo  pro- 
nounced as  irretrierably  lost  Masters  glad(|^take  them  as  apprcnticea. 
The  children,  howerer,  being  accustomed  to  punctuality,  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  regularity  in  taking  their  simple  meals,  find  it  often  more  difficult 
to  get  on  well  in  less  regulated  households  than  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  families ;  hence  the  not  always  well-founded  complaint  that 
the  children,  educated  in  these  and  in  orphan  asylums,  are  worthless. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  those  institutions  which  luive  been  modest 
in  their  aims  hare  been  hitherto  successful,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances, whilst  the  one  established  on  a  grander  scale  by  G.  Werner, 
(Rcutlingen,  with  ten  smaller  ones  in  other  places,  established  in  1887, 
and  having  438  pupils  in  1862,)  has  greatly  suffered  from  unfavorable 
influences. 

To  these  institutions  must  be  added  one  established  in  1859,  for  crim- 
inal and  greatly  degenerated  older  boys  of  the  Evangelical  denomination. 
It  has  had  58  boys  in 'charge  since  its  establishment,  and  gave  occupation 
in  18G7  to  20  young  men  as  agriculturists  (on  58  acres  of  land)  and  as 
weavers. 

Thirdly,  institutions  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  children  suf- 
fering from  organib  deficiencies.  There  is  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Qemiind,  with  1  inspector,  1  head-teacher,  and  8  to  4  teachers. 
It  accommodated  in  1867,  58  pupils  of  both  denominations ;  the  expenses 
in  1865-66  amounted  to  11,681  fr.  57  kr.,  paid  by  the  government  The 
mother-house  of  the  Charitable  Sisters  established  in  1868  an  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which,  at  present,  10  Catholic  children  (most 
of  them  girls)  are  taken  care  of  at  the  expense  of  the  government  The 
instruction  is  given  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mother-house. 
This  institute  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  Catholic  teachers'  seminary  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  instructing  such 
unfortunates.  The  pupils  of  the  Evangelical  teachers^  seminary  at  Ess- 
lingcn  and  Niirlingen  have  a  similar  opportunity  at  the  institute  igr  the 
deaf  and  dumb  there.  Esslingcn  had  19,  Niirlingen  22  pupils,  at  an 
expense  respectively  of  8,451  fl.  18  kr.  and  8,108  fl.  82  kr. 

The  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are  thus  expected  to  learn  how  to  instruct 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  they  may  take  charge  of  them  privately  in 

»  II  ■ 

*  Jubilee  report  of  the  CentrsI  Board  of  Charittble  Aatoeimtiou  in  the  kingdom  of  War- 
temberg  during  the  fiAy  ^mn  of  their  ezMtence,  from  1817  to  1867. 
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their  own  homes.  The  government  pays  them  for  either  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  for  sueh  private  instruction.  At  the  seminaiy  in  Ntirlingen 
the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  regulariy  taught  to  ap- 
pointed teachers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  teach  such  children  in  their 
own  districts.  Thej  receive  an  extra  remuneration  per  daj.  To  these 
3  institutea,  supported  by  the  government,  must  be  added  3  private  in- 
stitutes for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  connection  with  the  asylum  for  neg- 
lected children,  with  about  40  pupils. 

There  is  a  private  institute  for  the  blind  in  Stuttgard,  to  which  is  ad- 
mitted a  certain  number  of  pupils,  for  whom  the  government  pays.  It 
had  charge  of  S-1  pupils  (6^aid  for  by  the  State)  in  1867. 

There  are  2  private  establishments  for  weak-minded  children,  which 
receive  1,500  fl  a  year  from  the  State.  The  one  is  in  Hariaberg,  and 
was  attended  July  1st,  1868,  by  27  children,  able  to  be  benefited  by  the 
school,  and  42  other  pupilflL  It  has  been  now  twenty  years  in  operation 
and  had  as  pupils  223  children,  of  whom  126  improved  much.  The 
other,  established  in  Winterbach  in  1848,  i^  since  1864,  in  Stetten,  and 
takes  charge  of  weak-aiinded  sad  epileptic  children ;  it  had,  in  1867* 
118  pupils,  (47  foreigners,)  of  whom  24  are  epileptia 

Many  of  these  institutions,  all  depending  on  charity,  receiva  aasistanoa 
from  members  of  the  royal  family  and  bear  their  namea* 

TOTAL  BXPEyOinrBE  FOR  ELEMENTJLRT  INSTRUGTlOir. 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  instruction  can  only  be  esUmated  ap« 
proximatively,  viz.,  salaries  of  teachers,  additional  pay  after  long  ser- 
vices, &c,  nearly  1,600,000  florins;  school-hooses,  houses  for  teachers, 
school  apparatus,  &a,  about  600,000  fl.t 

Add  to  it. the  expenses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  visitations,  pen- 
sions, ftc  Of  the  total  expenditure  for  these  objects,  (estimate  1867'*70,) 
the  government  pays  as  an  annual  average  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teacliera,  and  damages,. 68,600  fiorias. 

Additional  pay  for  long  services, 62,950      ** 

Assistance  paid  to  coamunities  for  salaries  and  (  .  nr  e aa     a 

building  of  scbool-lMHwea, J  i^o,ouu 

Expenses  for  lectures,  oonl^renoes,  visitations,  &c^ ....  16,670     ^ 
Industrial  schools, 13, 100      *' 

Total, 226,270  fl.  per  annum. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  direct  contribution  of  the  government  to 
cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction,  fbr  it  charges  itself  further 
with  the  expenses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  viz. :  ^ 

*  AH  tbtw  institutiom  pablish  annual  report*,  in  which  not  only  tho  oconomical  And  perunal 
ttatiitica  ara  (ivan  in  datail,  but  abo  nuiajr  modiciJ  and  pedaf ogic  czpeiianaet,  ao  that  valuable 
materials  for  education  and  iortruction  may  be  ibund  in  them.  Thia  refen  particularly  to  the 
reports  of  the  orphan  asylums  and  the  institutes  for  weak-minded  children ;  the  remarks  on  tlie 
influence  of  certain  branches  of  instruction  on  tiie  clouded  Intellects,  are  of  great  psychok>gicaI 
interest.  The  mort  strikinf  effects  have  been  produced  by  sacred  history,  object  teaching,  geo- 
metrical and  free-hand  drawing,  and  gymnastic  ezercises. 

t  In  ]837,  UterefiBte,  before  the  law  of  J838  could  have  any  influence,  the  totnl  espenditura, 
nlnus  ioteffBst  00  tho  vahit  of  leal  estate  and  apparatus,  amoooted  to  1,900,000  fl. ;  of  which  tba 
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For  male  teachers*  somiuaries, 44,280  fl. 

"    female       *'  "  7,300  »• 

"    candidates  for  teaching  in  private  schools, 14,000  ** 

Total, 65,680  fl. 

It  further  pajs  annual  pensions  of  public  school  teachers,  50,000  fl. 
Also  contribution  toward  life  insurance  for  widows, ....  3,300  " 

Total, 63,300  fl. 

Add  to  it  the  expenditure  for  orphan  asylums, 60,050  fl. 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 21,700  " 

Total, ^ 71,750  fl. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  government  will,  therefore,  annually 
tmount  to  457,850  fl.  on  an  average.* 

RESULTS  OF  TUS  STSTEIL 

The  safest  expedient  to  ascertain  the  result  of  these  efforts  to  promote 
public  education,  is  furnished  by  the  men  who  are  annually  drafted  into 
the  army.  These  men  are  submitted  to  an  examination  in  reading  and 
writing,  when  they  have  joined  their  regiments,  and  the  result  is  com- 
municated to  the  war  department 

During  the  21  years  from  1844  to  1866,  96,000  recruits  have  been 
drafted  ;  only  14  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  certainly  a  very 
small  fraction.  On  examining  the  causes  of  these  defects,  it  has  been 
invariably  found  that  the  men  were  either  uncommonly  stupid  and  weak- 
ihindcd,  or  lazy,  or  both  at  the  same  time.     The  local  school  supcr- 

(overaineiit  paid  ime-third,  and  the  conimuniiict  about  one-half;  the  remninder  was  covered  by 
taitioti-fee*,  foundatiuns,  &c.  The  latest  official  e*iimntc  of  J8G3-64,  before  the  increase  of  ex- 
fienditure  authorized  by  the  law  of  J865,  was  as  follows: 

A.  Ordinary  expaue*  .'—1.  Salaries  of  teachers, 1,139,890  florins.  35  kreutxera. 

3.  EmulumeDU  of  teachers 317,033       "        5 

Which  were  defrayed  from — 

«.  Tuition-fees, 187.916  fl.  44  kr. 

h.  Local  foundations 191 ,363  fl.  58  kr. 

e.  Communities, 821,330  fl.    1  kr. 

d.  Government, 88.494  fl.  45  kr. 

e.  Other  sources, 68,539  fl.    9  kr. 


l,3.'>6,9-23  fl  3D  kr. 
B.  ExtraordinaTf  expenses  : — 1.  For  srhool-houses : 

a.  By  local  contributions, St80,333  florins,  53  kreutxen, 

*.    "government   "        14.024       '»      41 

2.  For  other  objects  of  tuition : 

a.  By  local  contributions, 38,165      *«      14        '* 

•  *.    "  gfivemment  *•        4,120       "      44        •* 

Total  A  and  B 1,693,557  florins,    1  kreutzer. 

Of  which  were  contributed  by  (^vemment,....    106,640      '*      10       *' 

*  The  estimate  of  expenses  for  church  and  school  of  every  description  amounts,  in  that  period, 
to  2,757.346  fl.  per  annum  ;  war  department,  4,815,765  fl. ;  total  ez|)enditure,  21,330,000  fl.  This 
expenditure  would  reach  a  much  higlier  figure,  if  the  interest  on  the  principnis  paid  to  the  pen!>ion 
funds  of  the  different  funds  of  the  different  departments,  the  interest  on  the  building-funds,  Sic, 
be  token  into  acrount.  This  would  increase  the  expenditure  for  public  instruction  by  lOO.(KX)  fl. 
Taking,  then,  the  total  expenditure  to  be  550,000  fl.,  it  requires  a  tax  of  18  kr.  per  capita  and  oa 
tach  scholar,  indudiof  the  schooli  of  improvement,  1  fl.  30  kr. 
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intcndcnts,  who  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  the 
public  schools,  are  obliged  to  preserve  copies  of  the  writing  of  each  dis- 
charged pupil  until  the  Utter  has  attained  his  21st  year;  the  tabular 
reports  on  school  visitations  must  also  give  information  about  his  facul- 
ties, morals,  and  knowledge  acquired,  so  that  the  school  which  a  recruit 
has  formerly  attended,  furnishes  all  information  required.  Another  ex- 
pedient to  ascertain  the  results  of  public  education  is  furnished  by  the 
prisons.  For  each  prisoner  is  examined  in  reading  and  writing  as  soon 
as  his  sentence  has  taken  effect  In  18GC-07,  2,091  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  punishment  in  prisons;  19  of  them  could  read  but  not  write ; 
20  could  neither  read  nor  write,  whilst  98  per  cent  could  both  read  and 
write,  a  per  centage  which  has  varied  little  for  several  years,  whilst  be- 
fore 1840  there  were  but  70  to  80  per  cent  The  same  result  appeared 
in  the  army,  because  it  was  the  law  of  1836  which  brought  the  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  obligation  to  attend 
school.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  criminals  are  mostly  not  defi- 
cient in  reading  and  writing ;  it  is  those  who  are  punished  for  minor 
offenses,  as  vagrants,  beggars,  Ac,  who  show  the  deficiency,  i, «.  persons 
who  had  been  unsteady  in  their  habits  during  their  school  years. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  who  sign  documenft  by  a 
cross  instead  of  the  signature  of  their  names,  does  not  exist;  there  are 
still  isolated  cases  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  natural  that  hard-working  and 
unambitious  persons  should  unle'arn  much  of  what  they  had  acquired  in 
school.  But  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  enter  life  with  that  amount  of  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  which  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
which  enables  them  to  develop  their  powers  when  opportunity  offers 
itself,  provided  they  are  animated  by  proper  zeal.  There  are,  even  in 
small  villages,  not  unfrcquently  men  of  the  people  who  not  only  read  the 
local  and  greater  newspapers,  but  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  books 
of  real  value  ;  nor  is  the  number  of  libraries  small  which  are  diligently 
nsed  by  the  old  and  the  young.  In  nearly  every  house  religious  books 
will  be  found,  even  here  and  there  those  of  a  theosophical  character. 
The  Evangelical  population  takes  great  interest  in  the  mission  news ;  this 
and  the  correspondence  with  their  emigrated  friends  enlarge  their  views 
and  keep  their  intellects  active.  Country  clergymen  maintain  that  the 
letters  of  women  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  are  much  clearer  in 
their  expressions  than  those  written  by  men,  who  indulge  in  a  strange 
intermixture  of  English  with  their  mother  tongue,  and  show  contempt 
for  their  native  land.  It  is  but  natural  that  writings  of  a  lighter,  even 
destructive  character  should  circulate  in  Wurtemberg,  where  every  one 
can  read,  even  in  the  more  secluded  places ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
daily  press  should  produce  fermentation  in  different  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  it  would  bo  wrong  to  charge  the  public  schools  alone  with 
the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  civilization  of  our  times.  The  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  our  people  should  bo  taken  into  account,  and 
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other  essential  iactors  of  the  devtlopfncnt  of  the  life  of  a  people  shoal^ 
not  be  overlooked.  Original  rudeness  and  modem  fVivolity,  the  man j- 
shaped  snperstitions  of  ancient  and  recent  origin,  are  nourished  by  other 
sources  than  by  deficiencies  of  the  public  and  high-schools. 

.  The  different  parts  of  the  country  show  no  great  difference  in  the  results 
of  public  education ;  but  the  portions  where  the  people  live  on  isolated 
small  farms,  and  where  the  children,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  are  employed 
to  tend  the  herds  during  the  summer,  making  it  very  difficult  to  estab- 
lish schools  and  enforce  a  regular  attendance,  show  a  much  greater  igno- 
rance and  want  of  mental  activity  than  elsewhere,  and  teachers  com- 
plain bitterly  of  their  hard  labor  and  little  success  in  such  sections. 

IV.    INNKR  ORGANIZATIOV  OF  THE  SCnOOL. 

Principltt  <m  which  the  division  iuio  classes  rests. 
The  order  for  ** Organisation  of  the  Church*'  of  1550  laid  down  tho 
following  rules :  **Let  the  schoolmaster  divide  the  children  into  threo 
classes ;  in  the  first  classi  those  beginning  to  learn  the  letters ;  in  the 
second,  those  beginning  to  spell  syllables,  and  in  the  Uiird,  those  begin* 
ning  to  read  and  write.  Let  him  divide  each  class  into  groups,  com* 
posed  tf  those  most  nearly  alike,  as  this  will  stimulate  the  children's 
diligent  and  diminish  the  schoolmaster's  labor."  This  is  the  beginning 
•f  our  present  classification  of  the  school-children,  who,  however  great 
their  number,  are  all  gathered  around  the  teacher  at  the  same  time.  The 
work  required  of  children  three  hundred  years  ago  extends  through  tho 
first  two  school  years  of  our  time. 

A  general  rule  ibr  the  division  into  classes  has  not  hitherto  been  hud 
down,  and  it  must  vary  according  to  local  conditions  and  tlie  number  of 
lessons  required.  In  schools  of  one  class,  with  not  more  than  sixty 
scholars  and  having  a  room  sufficiently  large,  all  the  pupils  may  bo 
taught  at  the  same  time ;  in  winter  every  forenoon  three  hours,  and  oa 
lour  days  every  afternoon  two  hours ;  but  during  the  summer  it  is  a  rule 
in  country  schools  to  teach  four  hours  only,  and  those  hours  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  first  two  being  set  aside  for  the  older  pupils,  that  they  may 
devote  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  to  field  labor.  Yet  there  are  many 
schools  at  which,  even  in  winter,  the  children  are  not  all  taught  at  tho 
same  time,  but  in  divisions,  formed  according  to  age.  The  whole  cla^s 
assembles  in  such  schools  only  when  instruction  in  singing,  Bible  his- 
tory, Ac,  is  given.  A  school  of  one  class,  containing  more  than  sixty 
scholars,  must  be  divided,  at  least  during  the  winter,  into  sections,  either 
in  all  branches  of  instruction  or  at  least  in  some ;  but,  whenever  tho 
number  of  scholars  is  greater  than  ninety  and  only  one  teacher  is  em* 
ployed,  the  school  must  be  taught  in  sections  during  the  whole  yean 
The  number  of  hours  employed  in  teaching  is  thirty*two  per  week. 
Schools  of  more  than  one  class,  in  villages  or  towns,  whose  inhabitants 
mostly  depend  on  agricultural  pursuits,  may  also,  during  summer,  re- 
duce the  number  of  lessons  and  teach  only  in  the  forenoon. 
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When  two  tcaciiera  are  employed,  one  has  charge  of  the  children 
from  six  or  seren  to  ten  or  de^n  years,  the  other  of  those  who  are 
older;  when  three  teachers  are  employed,  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the 
children  during  the  first  two  yeun;  the  two  others  diTide  the  older  ehil*> 
dren  among  them.  The  sexes  are  taught  separately  when  four  or  more 
teachers  are  employed. 

The  following  wise  arrangement  exists  in  the  puhlic  schools  in  Stutt^ 
gard,  where  the  nnmber  of  scholars  in  eaeh  class  can  be  kept  pretty 
low ;  y'xz,,  two  teachers  have  charge  of  three  classes,  so  that  one  teaches 
the  first  class  alone,  the  other  the  third,  and  both  together  teach  the 
intermediate  class ;  one,  therefore,  continues  to  teach  the  children  who 
have  left  his  class,  and  the  other  becomes  well  acquainted  with  them 
before  they  are  promoted  to  his  classy  The  arrangement  of  the  large 
girls^  school  in  Tubingen  is  both  ingenious  and  economical.  The  school 
is  dirided  into  two  parallel  classes,  called  A  and  B ;  the  former  is  in- 
tended for  the  more  extended  instruction  required  of  the  educated 
classes  of  society,  wherefore  a  higher  tuition-fee  is  required ;  both  classes 
are  subdivided  Into  sections,  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  who  receive 
an  extra  remuneration,  without  compelling  the  community  to  contribute 
to  it ;  the  number  of  daily  lessons  is,  of  course,  increased.  The  neces* 
sity  of  establishing  a  higher  dass  of  schools  for  girls  below  fourteen 
years  of  age  In  that  university  town,  has  by  this  arrangement  been 
obviated.  The  girls*  schools  in  several  other  towns  have  also  established 
A  classes,  but  on  diflferent  prindplea 

The  division  Into  classes  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  school* 
houses  in  the  different  towns.  There  must  be  more  classes,  when  all  the 
scholars  meet  in  the  same  6chool*room,  than  when  there  are  several 
school-bouses  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  schools  of  many  classes 
It  has  been  found  more  advantageous  for  a  teacher  to  instruct  during  two 
or  more  years  the  same  children  in  different  classes,  than  to  place  the 
pupils  every  year  in  a  higher  class  under  a  new  teacher. 

The  nnmber  of  lessons  during  a  week  given  by  a  teacher  must  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  number  given  to  a  pupil.  Every  teacher  is 
obliged  to  devote  to  the  public  school  and  Sunday-school  thirty,  and  if 
the  former  is  divided  Into  sections,  thirty-two  hours  a  week,  but  he  can 
claim  an  extra  remuneration  for  every  hour  above  thirty,  and  for  the 
winter  evening-school,  even  if  It  be  held  instead  of  a  Sunday-school.  A 
large  number  of  schools,  however,  are  only  open  for  twenty-six  and  in 
summer  for  twenty- four  hours,  of  which  two  are  set  apart  to  the  minister 
for  instruction  in  religion,  which  nnmber  is  frequently  still  more  dimin- 
Ished  by  church-service  on  week-days  (prayer-meetings,  catechising,  &c.) 
There  is  no  general  rule  which  distroctly  prescribes  the  number  of  hours 
a  scholar  Is  bound  to  spend  at  school.  The  children  have  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  local  authorities,  and  these  regulations  depend  again 
on  the  organization  and  plan  of  the  school  and  on  the  limits  which  labor 
in  the  field  and  house  naturally  put  to  the  time  devoted  to  instruction. 
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For  though  public  education  is  in  itself  a  benefit  to  the  people,  it  is  also 
a  public  duty  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  sacrifice,  which  the  poor, 
and  even  the  well-to-do-families,  during  urgent  demands  of  business  and 
scarcity  of  servants,  make  to  the  community,  which  is  interested  in  the 
education  of  all  citizens.  Unreasonable  demands  in'  regard  to  attendance 
at  school  will  tHercfore  be  mostly  followed  by  frequent  absences  from 
school,  which  produce  disturbance  of  the  regular  progress  of  instruction. 
The  standard  of  a  school  is  not  always  determined  by  the  number  of 
daily  lessons.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  a  teacher 
to  give  thirty  lessons  a  week,  in  this  manner,  that  he  has  to  devote  some 
extra  time  to  the  instruction  of  those  pupils  who  have  been  absent  more 
than  the  average,  either  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class, 
or  in  taking  them  beyond  the  regular  course.  Pupils  of  public  schools 
are  very  differently  influenced  by  absences ;  for  the  average  number  of 
hours  spent  at  school  by  one  pupil  may  be  double  that  of  another  during 
the  seven  years  of  obligation,  and  yet  he  may  not  have  acquired  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  ratio.  The  time  spent  on  the  school  benches  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  factor  in  education,  but  not  the  most  important 

The  law  mentions  as  essential  subjects  of  education :   Religion  and 
morals,*reading,  writing,  German  language,  arithmetic,  and  singing. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  local  minister,  assisted  by  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  when  of  the  Evangelical  denomination,  has  a  greater 
share  in  it  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  The  former  is 
expected  principally  to  teach  the  systematic  part,  whilst  the  latter  at- 
tends to  Bible  history,  the  committing  to.  memory  and  explanation  of  the 
catechism,  and  the  preparation  for  the  sermon.  Text-books  for  Bible 
history  in  Catholic  schools  are  Schmidt  and  Schuster;  in  Evangelical 
schools,  in  the  youngest  classes,  *^  two  times  fifty-two  Bible  narratives  of 
the  Calver  publishing  house;"  in  the  middle  classes,  ** Freihofer^s  Bible 
History;**  in  the  senior  classes,  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves.  For 
the  committing  to  memory  a  selection  has  been  m:ide  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  proverbs  and  forty -five  hymns,  which  the  local  school- 
board  may  reduce  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  proverbs  and  thirty-five 
hymns;  further  the  Lutheran  catechism,  edited  by  Brcnz,  and  the 
"Confirmation  book,"  (seventy-three  questions  and  answers,)  to  be  re- 
cited as  a  confession  of  the  faith  on  confirmation.  The  scholars  of  the 
Latin  and  Real  schools  having  to  commit  to  memory  the  same  matter, 
all  the  people  of  the  Evangelical  denomination  have  stored  up  in  memory 
the  same  religious  treasures,  and  the  children  are  protected  against  any 
arbitrary  too  much  or  too  littie,  though  local  considerations  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  influence.  Of  the  twenty-six  weekly  lessons,  two  are 
devoted  to  religious  instruction  by  the  minister,  two  to  committing  to 
memory,  five  to  six  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  to  Bible  history. 
This  is  the  rule  in  the  upper  classes  of  schools  of  several  classes.  In 
those  of  one  class  or  of  several  sections,  three  to  four  lessons  for  the 
older  children  are  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  particularly  in  summer. 
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The  Evangelical  ministers  give  instruction  mostly  in  the  upper  classes ; 
in  Catholic  schools,  two  hours  a  week  in  each  class  or  section  are  devoted 
to  these  exercises. 

The  lessons  always  hegin  and  close  with  prayer ;  in  some  places  with 
the  singing  of  a  hymn ;  in  a  few  with  a  liturgical  service.  It  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  intimate  connection  of  church  and  school,  that  the 
school-children,  as  such,  have  their  separate  exercises  at  church,  (cate- 
chising, school-mas,)  attend  the  church  services  of  the  whole  community, 
assist  in  singing,  are  present  at  every  sermon,  prayer-meeting,  and  Sun- 
day instruction,  and  sing  the  chorus  at  burials  and  marriage  festivities. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  latter  duties  and  the  attendance 
at  church  service  during  school  hours,  but  with  little  success. 

For  the  instruction  in  reading,  a  spelling-book  in  two  parts  is  used. 
The  first  part  consists  of  the  usual  spelling  lessons  and  of  some  compo- 
sitions, which  serve  to  begin  at  once  with  object  teaching,  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  thought  and  speech,  and  to  give  the  first  ideas  of  the 
construction  of  sentences.  It  is  used  during  the  first  two  years ;  some 
schools  hasten  through  it  in  one  year.  The  second  part  is  only  used  in 
Evangelical  schools,  (the  Catholic  schools  use  the  Bible  history  by 
Schmid  and  Schuster  and  Bum  tiller's  Reader  instead.)  It  contains  ex- 
ercises in  the  art  of  reading,  which  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  *^  Reader  ;** 
the  latter  is  mostly  used  by  the  children  above  ten  years  in  public  and 
Sunday-schools.  The '* Reader" — used  also  in  many  other  countries — 
contains,  in  different  types,  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  compositions  on 
subjects  of  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  and  the  4ife  of  men, 
not  arranged  in  any  systematic  order,  but  so  that  the  teacher  can  easily 
arrange  them  for  his  special  purposes.  For  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
this  book  (accepted  in  1854)  is,  first,  to  offer  reading  lessons  of  greater 
variety  in  material  and  form  than  the  religious  books,  formerly  used, 
allow  ;  secondly,  to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  the  objects  in  the 
visible  world,  to  enlarge  their  horizon,  and  to  produce  a  correct  under- 
standing of  nature  and  history.  The  communities  were  opposed  to  the 
use  of  this  book,  partly  from  prejudice,  partly  because  they  thought  it 
would  supplant  the  Bible ;  but  after  a  careful  management  of  these 
scruples,  it  has  been  accepted  not  only  by  all  Evangelical  schools,  but 
may  be  found  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  many  families.  A  similar 
** Reader"  was  accepted  by  the  Catholic  schools  in  1862 — for  the  in- 
struction in  natural  sciences  much  superior  to  that  formeriy  used — and 
also  one  for  the  Jewish  schools  in  1867. 

For  the  use  of  this  *^  Reader,"  both  in  regard  to  study  of  the  language 
as  well  as  of  the  subjects  treated  on,  as  many  hours  are  devoted  as  for 
religious  instruction.  It  must  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  other  branches,  viz.,  arithmetic  four,  calligraphy  and 
singing,  two  hours  a  week.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  order  of  reci- 
tations; the  schools  in  one  district,  however,  concert  a  plan,  and  it  is  the 
inspector's  duty  to  convince  himself  during  his  visitation,  that  no  undue 
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favor  be  shown  to  ono  branch  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  particularijr 
that  in  the  Evangelical  schools  the  proper  time  be  allowed  to  each,  Bibl« 
and  Reader.  Though  the  school-law  of  1836  docs  not  mention  the  other 
branches  of  instruction,  they  have  grown  so  much  in  iavor,  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  1864  prescribes  that  every  public  school  shall  devote  two  hours 
(in  summer,  one  and  a  half  hourv)  a  wedc  to  the  instruction  in  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  that  the  necessary 
apparatus,  &c,^  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  school  funds,  and  books  of  a 
popular  scientific  character  shall  be  bought  and  placed  in  the  local 
libraries  at  the  disposal  of  the  young.  The  time  necessary  for  instruc* 
tion  in  these  branches  shall  be  gained  by  an  increased  number  of  school 
hours,  or,  if  possible,  by  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools,  for 
which  purpose  the  government  has  promised  pecuniary  assistance.  A 
very  compendious  physical  apparatus  has  been  recommended,  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  electro-magnetism,  hydrostatics  and  light 
can  be  shown,  (price  nine  florins,)  and  an  instruction  for  the  use  of  that 
apparatus  has  been  published ;  a  series  of  plates,  illustrating  the  most 
important  applications  of  forces  has  also  been  recommended.  The  mor% 
active  teachers  and  inspectors  devote  much  attention  to  these  branchea, 
and  not  without  success,  particularly  in  boys^  schools.  But  it  has  beeo 
found  that  the  slow  boys,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  more  intelligent, 
•re  not  easily  kept  under  discipline,  and  that  it  requires  very  prudent 
management  to  prevent  a  general  decrease  of  knowledge  and  abilities* 
Among  the  apparatus  reconuneaded,  the  one  deserves  special  mention 
which  illustrates  the  laws  of  the  lever.  It  may  be  said  that  the  realistic 
direction  public  instruction  has  recently  taken,  is  a  return  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Bochow,  Felbiger,  dbc.,  to  the  investigation  of  matter,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  superseded  by  the  one-sided  exercises  in  numbers, 
forms  and  abstract  reasonings  of  the  Pestaloxaiana.  It  may  be  true  that 
less  time  will  be  allowed  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  yet  the  injurious 
method  of  followiiig  the  beaten  track  in  teaching  will  be  discredited,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  religious  studies  will  be  substi* 
tuted. 

The  instruction  in  the  German  language  (grammar)  runs  mostly  par- 
allel with  that  in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  composition  and  object 
teaching;  but  when  the  children  have  comprehended  the  simplest  rules 
of  formation,  composition  and  flexion  of  words,  exercises  in  forming 
sentences  are  introduced— «  method  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
after  many  and  laborious  trials  of  others.  No  general  system  of  gram- 
mar and  grammatical  terminology  having  been  prescribed,  the  schools 
of  a  district  concert  one  among  themselves.  The  scholars  of  the  upper 
classes  are  required  to  write  firom  dictation  without  serious  blunders, 
and  the  most  advanced  of  them  to  write  a  composition  on  a  subject  ex- 
plained to  them.  There  are  pupils,  even  in  common  village-schools,  who 
are  not  wanting  in  original  Meas,  but  the  Swabian  tribe  is  clumsy  in 
expression,  though  earnest  in  thought,  and  its  vemacukr  renders  it  more 
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difficult  to  express  their  tbougfats  well  In  writing.  Rules  for  orthography 
were  officially  prescribed  some  years  ago ;  yet  they  will  not  be  generally 
recognised  nor  have  a  long  existence,  beoanse  they  are  a  compromise 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  because  those  who  prepared  them  were 
too  timid  in  drawing  consequonccs  or  in  discarding  what  is  useless* 

In  arithmetic,  the  elements,  as  far  as  yulgar  fractions  and  simple  pro- 
portions included,  are  taught ;  the  latter  as  a  necessity  in  practical  lifo. 
The  pupils  of  many  boys'  schools,  eyen-  in  Tillages,  do  sums  in  decimal 
fractions,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  compute  planes  and  yolumes  either 
by  formula  or  after  having  learned  the  geometrical  propositions  on  triangles 
and  parallelograms.  This  forms  an  easy  connection  with  geometrical 
drawing. 

Drawing  is  not  obligatory,  but  urgently  recommended  for  boys  of  the 
upper  classes ;  it  is  taught  eyen  in  some  yillage^schools,  whilst  in  towns 
both  boys  and  girls  often  receiye  iostniction  from  regular  artists.  This 
branch  of  education  is  so  much  liked,  that  the  eagenicss  to  join  the  class 
had  to  be  checked  by  prescribing  that  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  join 
a  drawing- class  who  had  not  reached  his  eleyenth  year.  The  Commis- 
sion for  Industrial  Schools  of  Improyement  encourages  this  branch  of 
education,  by  extending  the  regular  yisitations  to  teachers  and  pupils  of 
common  schools,  when  the  former  receiyes  an  extra  remuneration  from 
the  community.  The  goyemment  has  made  liberal  prorisions  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Drawing  was  taught  in  1866  at  1S4  Eyangclical 
schools  to  5,767  scholars,  mostly  boys ;  in  1868  it  was  taught  idso  in  184 
Catholic  schools,  of  which  91  were  in  yillages.* 

Certain  regulations  are  given  fbr  the  instruction  in  calligraphy.  Sing^ 
ing  is  taught  in  all  classes.  Simple  exercises  in  keeping  time,  as  well  as 
songs  for  children,  patriotic  songs  and  hymns  are  practiced.  They  sing 
in  two  and  three  parts,  and  in  church  in  four  parts.  The  great  exertions 
made  in  favor  of  the  methodical  instruction  in  singing,  (NSLgeli's  method,) 
and  the  hope  that  it  would  succeed,  have  been  greatly  diminished  by 
experience.  Yet  singing  associations  of  young  men  are  not  rare,  even 
in  villages ;  but  the  really  perfect  four-part  chorus  is  rare,  because  it  is 
too  difficult  without  a  well-tnuned  master. 

Gymnastics  are  obligatory  in  higher  educational  establishments,  and 
are  recommended  in  public  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  latter,  in  some 
towns,  join  those  of  the  former ;  there  are  also  a  few  gymnastic  institutes 
for  girls. 

The  usual  tasks  to  be  performed  at  home  are ;  Committing  to  memory, 
making  fair  copies  of  corrected  compositions,  preparation  and  review  of 
lessons,  more  rarely  sums  and  compositions.  The  public  schools  can  not 
expect  that  much  should  be  done  at  hooie,  because  the  children  art 
there  occupied  with  other  labors  Some  schools  require  the  pupils  to 
write  the  sermons  from  memory,  which  was  formerly  the  only  exercise 
in  composition,  and  yery  highly  thought  of;  the  copy-books  in  whieli 
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thoj  were  written  and  corrected  on  Mondays  at  school,  are  kept  as  a 
treasure  by  nij^iiy  successful  pupila 

A  diary  is  kept  in  every  school,  so  that  teacher  and  inspector  can  find, 
whenever  it  may  bo  required,  what  has  occurred  during  any  lesson 
and  in  any  branch  of  instruction.  A  column,  headed  *^  remarks,**  con- 
tains observations  of  the  teacher,  absences  of  pupils,  kc  ;  the  clergy nian 
must  enter  his  remarks  ader  every  lesson  and  visitation.  The  diaries 
being  public  documents,  incorrect  entries  are  punished  by  the  criminal 
law.  The  absences  are  recorded  in  tables,  with  the  remarks :  excused, 
sick,  bad  weather,  or  not  satisfactorily  explained,  from  which  abstracts 
are  made  for  the  visitations. 

The  local  school-boards  institute  examinations  twice  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  and  summer  terms,  which  are  public,  but  the  parents  are 
very  rarely  present.  The  local  school  inspector  presides,  in  large  schools 
assisted  by  the  head  teacher  or  the  visiting  teacher,  and  both  determine 
the  result  of  the  examination.  This  result  is  communicated  to  the 
teachers  concerned  and  reported  to  the  local  school-board ;  the  latter 
enter  their  opinion  about  the  teachers  in  the  minutes  and  annex  them  to 
the  report 

The  district-inspector  visits  the  schools  (the  Catholic  once  a  year,  the 
Evangelical  once  in  two  years ;)  that  is,  not  only  the  common  schools, 
but  the  Sunday,  industrial,  winter  evening,  private,  and  infant  schools. 
He  is  expected  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  condition.  The 
General  Superintendent  visits  the  schools  in  that  place  where  the  district 
superintendent  is  at  the  same  time  local  superintendent,  once  in  three 
years  during  his  school- visitation  at  the  deanery,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  when  deanery  and  district  inspection  are 
separate,  during  his  visitation  of  the  churches.  The  visitors  are  in- 
structed to  engage  the  assistance  of  experienced  teachers  of  other  schools, 
if  they  deem  it  necessary;  teachers  of  the  neighborhood  may  also  attend 
such  examination  for  their  own  instruction.  Local  school-boards  and 
foundation-boards  are  invited  to  assist ;  they  arc  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  detail  and  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  are  requested 
to  give  their  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  inspectors  and  teachers.  The  visitor  adds  these  com- 
munications to  the  school  report  of  the  local  minister,  and  sends  them, 
with  his  certificate  of  the  school-inspection  of  the  latter,  to  the  depart- 
ment 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  nearly  all  schools  at  the  end  of  April ;  in 
a  few  towns  in  October. 

Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  vacations,  in  such  seasons  during  the  year 
as  local  considerations  demand.  The  local  inspector  determines  when 
vacation  shall  be  allowed  and  how  long,  after  consultation  with  the 
teachers ;  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  local  school-board  will  decide. 
Kot  all  schools  allow  the  whole  of  six  weeks,  whilst  there  are  others 
which  will  give  longer  vacations  when  agricultural  necessities  and  an 
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exceptional  year  render  it  necessary:  this  must,  however,  bo  justified  in 
the  school  report 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  administered  by  the  teachers,  each  in 
his  cla<(S,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspecting  teacher.  The  usual 
punishments  are  :  reprimand,  which  must,  however,  not  degenerate  into 
abuse  ;  putting  back  to  a  lower  place  in  the  school,  and  keeping  in  after 
schooL  Corporal  punishment  too  (but  never  by  a  minister)  may  be  dic- 
tated, but  only  exceptionally  and  with  due  regard  to  health  and  decency. 
Abuse  of  the  right  to  administer  corporal  punishment,  or  when  the  health 
of  a  child  has  been  injured  by  it,  is  followed  by  criminal  prosecution, 
and  when  repeated  or  when  the  injury  inflicted  should  be  serious,  it  is 
punished  by  dismissal  besides.  It  was  not  for  the  want  of  humane  laws 
that  formerly  corporal  punishment  was  administered  to  excess.  The 
church  organization  of  1559  prescribes  that  the  schoolmaster  should  bo 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  should  not  bully  the  children,  pull  them 
by  the  hair,  beat  them  about  the  head,  &c. ;  the  school  organization  of 
17*20-^2  demands  of  the  teacher  to  convince  the  child  that  the  rod  is 
deserved  before  inflicting  the  punishment,  to  show  no  passion,  but  rather 
to  accompany  such  discipline  with  prayer  to  God  and  "  to  wrap  the  rod 
into  a  devout  Lord's  prayer.'*  A  charming  picture,  and  good  advice, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  remember  even  in  our  time,  when  the  disin- 
clination to  administer  a  flogging  has  become  a  principle. 

Absences  from  school,  which  are  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  child, 
are  punished  by  the  local  board  by  fines,  and,  if  necessary,  by  imprison- 
ment of  the  parents  or  guardians;  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedience  the 
police  steps  in  and  enforces  attendance  at  school.  The  ordinary  fine  for 
one  absence  *is  three  kreutzers,  which,  compared  with  the  wages  saved 
by  such  absence,  is  so  out  of  proportion,  that  the  summons  alone  makes 
the  parents  feel  that  they  have  violated  the  law.  The  trifling  fine  is, 
therefore,  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  has  no  effect  whatever  when  neg- 
lectful or  tihkid  authorities  levy  the  fine  by  the  clerk  without  serving  a 
summons,  as  is  sometimes  done,  though  it  is  against  the  law.  The  dis- 
trict visitor  and  the  bailiff  (Oberamtmann)  are  the  guardians  of  this  law, 
and  the  district  court  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  when  the  authority  of 
the  school-board  proves  ineffective.  The  department  itself  must  some- 
times even  interfere,  to  put  down  an  evil  which  may  have  taken  strong 
root  during  a  period  of  unvigilant  authorities.  There  are,  however,  many 
schools  where  unexcused  absences  are  rare,  and  where  even  those 
cases  which  are  excusable  from  unavoidable  domestic  labors,  remain  in  a 
modest  proportion. 

The  school-laws  are  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  school- room  ;  they  are 
not  a  penal  code,  but  a  representation  of  the  Christian  duties  of  a  school- 
child  and  of  the  requirements  of  good  order.  The  duty  of  informing, 
enjoined  by  the  old  laws,  was  founded  on  good  intentions  and  the  result 
of  zeal  for  moral  order  and  of  the  Christian  duty  to  be  a  brother's 
guardian.    The  present  law  has,  very  properly,  canceled  it,  because  the 
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infbnncrs  aro  influenced  less  by  noble  motives  than  by  malice  and  sclflbsb- 
ncss. 

The  question  whether  the  school-  shoald  take  cognixance  of  misde- 
meanor outside  the  school-room  was  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative 
in  former  times.  It  is,  however,  in  accordance  with,  the  modem  divisioa 
of  power,  and  with  the  bettor  discrimination  between  the  moral  and  civil 
laws,  that  the  province  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  courts  and  magistrates 
arc  more  clearly  defined.  The  schoolmaster  can  not  be  quite  indiffcrtnt 
to  the  conduct  of  the  children  outside  the  school-room  ;  he  is,  therefore, 
authorized  to  interfere  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals,  bird-nesting,  &c.^ 
but  his  arm  and  rod  can  not  be  put  into  operation  by  the  dictates  of  the 
civil  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  pass  sentence  and  then 
to  execute  it,  which  may  be  done  by  the  policeman  in  the  school-room, 
when  the  offender  is  of  non-age ;  they  are,  however,  also  permitted  to 
pass  the  case  over  to  the  local  school-board,  {t,  g,  offenses  against  tho 
forest  laws,)  which  has  then  to  judge  the  culpability  of  the  child  and  the 
kind  and  measure  of  punishment ;  report  is  then  made  to  the  state  au«^ 
thorities.  Tho  punishment  of  minors  who  have  been  convicted  of  offense 
^  against  the  forest  laws,  is  executed  by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  or 
by  the  policeman  in  the  town-hall,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  school* 
board.  Tho  latter  also  passes  sentence  on  more  serious  offenses  of  pupils^ 
which  do  not  require  the  interference  of  magistrate  or  court,  and  orders 
the  punishment  to  bt  executed  by  the  teacher,  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  board,  simply  carries  out  what  has  been  ordered  with  his  coopera- 
tion. If  tho  school-inspeetor  considers  himself  authorized  to  dictate  s 
punishment,  which  he  wishes  the  teacher  to  execute,  ho  must  confer 
with  him  about  the  kind  and  measure,  and  appeal  to  the  board,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  opinion.  The  corporal  punishment  does  not  always 
require  tho  presence  of  all  the  scholars ;  it  is  sufficient  to  inform  the 
latter  of  it,  and  to  caution  them.  Offenses  of  children  below  ten  year^ 
are  always  punished  by  the  parents  or  the  teacher. 

The  law  neither  prescribes  nor  forbids  the  award  of  prizes.  They 
must  be  awarded  when  there  are  local  foundations  for  that  purpose ; 
they  may  be  paid  by  the  community  or  out  of  the  school-fund,  if  there 
be  sufficient  means.  They  consist  either  in  money,  or  in  books  and 
other  educational  apparatus.  The  school-board  used  to  award  prizes  to 
teachers  and  diligent  and  poor  scholars  from  tho  funds  of  the  church, 
for  a  short  period  after  1793  ;  that  sum  (500  floriris)  is,  however,  since 
1822  wholly  devoted  to  teachers*  rewards.  The  distribution  of  cakes 
among  the  children  on  visitation  days  is  generally  observed  as  an  old 
custom  or  booauso  a  foundation  provides  for  it 

y.    TEACHEBS. 

The  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  into  those  who  aro 
permanently  and  those  who  are  revocably  engaged,  (i.  e,  who  aro  em- 
ployed at  the  pleasure  of  the  department  of  education.) 
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The  former,  principal  teachers  or  schoolmasters,  arc  classified  either 
according  to  their  salary,  or  to  the  duties  which  they  perform  in  addition 
to  teaching.  For  in  schools  of  at  least  five  classes,  one  of  them  is  ap- 
pointed head-master,  and  in  those  of  less  than  five  classes,  employing  at 
least  two  schoolmasters,  one  of  them  is  appointed  inspecting  teacher. 
The  appointment  is  made  by  the  department,  based  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  local  school-board,  and  is  revocable. 

The  task  of  the  head-master  is  to  preserve  the  inner  and  outer  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  He  must,  therefore,  be  present  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  instruction  given  by  the  revocable  teachers,  take  notice  of  the 
absences  and  the  punctuality,  superintend  the  good  order  in  school,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  school-house,  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
.room,  and  take  charge  of  the  inventory  and  library.  He  prepares  the 
order  of  recitations  and  submits  it  to  the  teachers^  convention,  is  present 
at  the  periodical  examinations,  and  issues  the  certificates  of  the  teachers. 
He  is  thus  in  many  respects  coordinate  to  the  local  school-inspector,  to 
whom  he  is  otherwise  subordinate,  and  shares  his  responsibility  for  the 
regularity  of  the  instruction  and  good  order  in  school  The  remunera- 
tion as  head-master  is  thirty  florins,  paid  by  government 

The  inspecting  teachers  have  charge  principally  of  the  inner  order  of 
the  school,  and  must  be  present  at  the  examinations.  Subject  to  their 
inspection  are,  however,  only  the  revocably  engaged  teachers ;  superin- 
tending their  activity  as  teachers,  assisting  them  in  their  professional 
improvement,  watching,  in  particular,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  assistants 
whose  certificates  they  sign  and  to  whom  they  give  advice  in  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching. 

The  revocably  appointed  teachers  are  either  at  the  head  of  a  section 
with  full  responsibilities,  (ushers,)  or  they  perform  the  duties  of  a  school- 
master under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  of  the  latter,  (as- 
sistants.) From  among  them  those  are  selected  who  shall  assist  a  weak 
or  sick  schoolmaster,  or  who  fill  the  places  of  incapable  or  suspended 
teachen^  or  who  are  the  administrators  of  a  vacant  place. 

The  employment  of  permanently  and  revocably  engaged  teachers  is 
regulated  by  the  following  law :  When  but  one  teaser  is  required  at  a 
public  school,  a  schoolmaster  is  appointed ;  when  two  or  more  are  re- 
quired, the  first,  and  if  there  be  more  than  180  scholars,  also  the  second 
teacher,  must  be  a  schoolmaster;  this  arrangement  is,  however,  mostly 
made  when  the  school  is  attended  by  150  scholars.  At  schools  with 
three  to  five  teachers  there  must  be  one,  and  at  schools  with  more  teach- 
ers, for  every  five,  one  must  be  a  revocable  teacher ;  all  the  others  are 
schoolmasters.  This  is  a  recent  amendment  of  the  law  of  1836,  which 
allowed  for  each  schoolmaster  one  assistant  and  two  ushers ;  a  propor- 
tion which  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  revocable  teachers.  For  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  law  that  the  ratio  between  permanent  and  revo- 
cable teachers  was,  in  May,  1855,  as  100 :  70,  (Evangelical  schools  100: 
89,  Catholic  schools  100 :  61,)  instead  of  100 :  25,  as  it  should  be.     This 
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abuprmal  condition  was  reduced  to  100:  50  by  the  law  of  1858,  and  to 
100 :  42  by  that  of  Jan.  1st,  1867,  and  it  is  improving  steadily  every 
year,  though  retarded  by  the  want  of  official  dwellings  in  villages.  The 
number  of  permanent  teachers,  in  18C8,  had  increased  by  163  since  1865, 
and  the  number  of  revocable  teachers  decreased  by  144  during  the 
same  period.  The  ratio  of  permanent  and  revocable  teachers  does  not, 
however,  solely  depend  on  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled,  but  also  on 
the  employment  of  the  latter  as  assistants  and  administrators,  and  on  the 
duration  of  such  vacancies,  whence  the  actual  ratio  shows  a  much  better 
result  in  favor  of  the  permanent  teachers.  There  were,  Jan.  1st,  1868, 
2,721  permanent  and  924  revocable  teachers,  therefore  in  the  ratio  of 
100 :  84.  So  much  has  been  gained  already  by  the  new  law,  that  the 
age  at  which  a  teacher  attained  a  permanent  appointment  has  been  re- 
duced from  88  and  even  40,  to  32  and  83,  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  80 ; 
this  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  as  the  number  of  female  teachers  ia 
increasing ;  they  are  employed  as  revocable  teachers  only  and  do  not 
enter  into  competition  for  the  permanent  places.  In  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  a  permanent  appointment  is  attained,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  patrons  are  not  bound  by  the  regulations  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion given  by  the  department ;  the  younger,  therefore,  the  favorites 
of  the  patrons  are,  the  older  must  the  other  candidates  grow  until  they 
can  gain  the  appointment  The  places  in  the  gift  of  patrons  amount  in 
tl)e  Evangelical  denomination  to  8.6  per  ct. ;  in  the  Catholic  to  80  per  ct 

Professional  training  qf  teachers, — ^The  number  of  candidates  for  em- 
ployment as  teachers  is  quite  fluctuating.  After  the  first  regulation 
of  public  education,  there  was  a  great  demand ;  but  later,  when  all  the 
consequences  of  the  disproportion  of  the  two  classes  was  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  growing  activity  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  country 
offered  more  tempting  occupation,  a  sensible  diminution,  both  in  number 
and  qualification,  took  place,  so  nmch  so,  that  the  State  Normal  Schools 
(tcachern*  seminaries)  could  not  keep  up  their  full  complement  of  eighty 
each.  The  young  men  have  recently  again  turned  to  the  educational 
career,  but  there  is  still  so  great  a  want  of  examined  and  employable 
candidates,  particularly  of  the  Evangelical  denomination,  that  many 
schools  are  oompellcd  to  resort  to  division  in  sections,  and  even  the 
length  of  the  term  at  the  nonnal  schools  has  been  shortened.  The  1,051 
male  and  05  female  candidates  (Jan.  1st,  1868)  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  924  revocable  places,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  a  number,  by  no  means  small,  of  examined  but  not  yet  permanently 
employed  candidates  are  on  leave  of  absence  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
or  of  preparation  for  en^ployroent  at  a  higher  class  of  schools,  or  of  em- 
ployment in  other  public  or  private  institutions  or  families ;  lastly,  many 
of  the  rcvocably  employed  teachers  are  employed  as  substitutes  or  ad- 
ministrators. 

This  deficiency  will  have  changed  for  the  better  in  a  few  years,  for 
whilst  there  were,  in  1865,  883  persons  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
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Normal  schools,  there  were,  in  1868,  512,  including  25  Evangelical  and 
89  Cutholic  female  candidates.  There  were,  in  April,  18G8,  113  Evan- 
gelical applications  for  the  preparatory  course,  50  young  men  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  latter  to  the  State  Normal  schools  as  *^  incipients,'*  and 
20  were  allowed  to  continue  their  education  as  teachers  in  private  semi- 
naries ;  of  the  f  alholic  denomination,  30  were  admitted  to  the  Normal 
school  and  38  as  candidates. 

In  regard  to  the  classes  of  the  population  which  fUrnish  the  candidates, 
it  should  first  be  stated  that  a  large  number,  as  sons  of  teachers,  follow 
their  fathers*  vocation ;  the  greatest  number,  however,  are  sons  of  peas- 
ants and  small  tradesmen,  also  pupils  of  the  orphan  asylums.  The 
higher  classes  of  society  furnish  but  few  candidates,  viz.,  sons  of  cler- 
gymen and  civil  officers,  who  devote  themselves  to  that  modest  vocation 
either  from  real  predilection  or  (rom  the  impoisibility  of  continuing  their 
studies  at  the  universities.  There  are  none  among  the  teachers  of  public 
schools  who  have  enjoyed  university  education,  but  there  are  many  pri- 
vate teachers  who  have  studied  theology  and  have  passed  their  examina- 
tions. The  vicars  in  many  small  Evangelical  communities,  who  have 
gradually  settled  among  a  Catholic  population,  are  obliged  to  teach  school 
either  alone  and  then  attend  the  children  of  the  Catholic  school  up  to 
their  tenth  year ;  or  together  with  an  assistant,  when  also  the  children 
below  ten  years  attend  that  school. 

The  usoal  course  of  training  of  teachers  is  this :  The  candidates  are 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination  before  a  special  commission ; 
having  passed  it  creditably  they  receive  p<^mission  to  begin  the  prepar- 
atory course,  either  with  the  promise  of  receiving  pecuniary  assistance 
from  government  on  the  condition  of  continued  good  conduct  and 
progress,  or  without  such  an  advantage.  This  preparatory  course  lasts 
two  years,  the  first  of  which  is  the  year  of  probation.  They  are  then 
subjected  to  another  examination,  and  when  they  have  passed,  receive 
further  instruction  either  in  a  State  Normal  school,  or  a  private  Normal 
school,  or  by  authorized  teachers.  This  period  lasts  now  three  years 
or  terms,  (formerly  but  two.)  The  relative  number  of  pupils  in  State  and 
private  Normal  schools  is  not  constant,  the  pupils  being  guided  partly 
by  their  pecuniary  means,  partly  by  the  confidence  they  put  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  institutions. 

At  the  two  Evangelical  State  Normal  schools  in  EssUngcn  and  Niir- 
lingen  were  employed,  Jan.  1st,  1868  :  2  rectors,  (principals,)  2  scientific 
principal  teachers,  (candidates  for  orders,)  5  head-masters,  4  ushers,  2 
assistants;  further,  at  the  two  schools  and  at  the  two  institutes  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  connected  with  the  Normal  school :  4  head-masters,  2 
ushers,  8  assistants;  total,  18  permanent,  and  11  revocable  teachers. 
The  two  Evangelical  private  Normal  schools  employed  14  teachers,  of 
whom  4  were  assistants. 

The  Catholic  Normal  school  at  Gemtind  employed  1  rector,  1  scientific 
principal  teacher,  2  head-masters,  2  ushers,  1  assistant,  t.  «.  4  permanent 
and  3  revocable  teachers ;  total  7. 
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At  the  priyate  seminaiy  for  female  teachers  at  Ludwigsburg,  were  em- 
ployed 4  male  and  4  female  teachers ;  at  that  in  Gemund,  5  teachers. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  Normal  schools — of  somewhat  higher 
pretensions  than  the  common  public  schools — existed  hitherto  more  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  pupils  of  the  Normal  school  to  see  and  hear,  thao 
to  practice  how  to  teach ;  but  at  present,  practice-schools  of  one  class 
are  connected  with  each  Normal  school,  to  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  are  admitted,  and  which  the  candidates,  during  their  last 
year  at  the  Normal  school,  independently  teach,  and  thus  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  administration  of  a  common  school. 

The  candidates  receive  from  the  State,  even  during  the  preparatory 
course,  pecuniary  assistance  to  defray  expenses;  at  the  Normal  schools, 
they  have  room,  fuel,  light  and  instruction  gratis,  and  receive  60  to  90  fl. 
as  a  help  to  pay  for  the  board  which  they  take  at  the  seminary.  Those 
stud^'ing  in  private  seminaries  receive  to  80  to  60  fl.  and  more,  according 
to  their  necessities.  The  candidate  who  accepts  such  assistance  is  obliged 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  State,  ui^less  he  refunds  the  sums  thus 
expended. 

Schools  are  attached  to  the  two  institutes  for  neglected  children  in 
Lichtcnstern  and  Tcmpelhof,  which  receive  from  the  State  pecuniary 
assistance  according  to  the  number,  of  teachers  which  they  furnish  for 
the  public  service. 

The  teachers  must  pass  the  following  examinations :  1,  Preliminary 
examination  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  course ;  2,  for  admission 
into  the  Normal  school ;  8,  first  examination  for  office  to  obtain  appoint- 
ment as  assistant ;  4,  second  examination  for  office  to  obtain  permanent 
appointment  The  examination  for  promotion  into  a  better  place  was 
repealed  in  1 848. 

To  the  first  examination  those  candidates  are  admitted  who  arc  at 
least  fifteen  years  old,  of  good  health  and  in  possession  of  good  certifi- 
cates concerning  their  Christian  life.  To  pass  this  examination,  the  can- 
didate must  have  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  pupil  of  a  public 
school,*  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  when  he  can  play  a  little  on  the  piano 

*  This  examination  was  formerly  held  in  the  dittricts.  The  first  examination  for  all  randidatea 
took  plice  in  1860 ;  the  Evangclicul  ronimiuioner  of  education  hat  published  its  results  (.^rCj- 
blatt,  Ao.  130,)  in  which  he  states  that  the  candidates  from  public  schools  were,  in  BiUe  kittory^ 
sufierior  to  those  from  Latin  and  Real-schools,  whilst  both  were  equally  deficient  in  the  under- 
standing of  tliat  which  they  bad  committed  to  mraiory ;  that  in  rtading,  the  pronunciation  was 
in  gencrtil  loss  correct  than  the  expression  ;  that  their  caUigrapkfi  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  not 
regular ;  that  the  ortkograpky  in  writing  from  dictation  was  without  serious  errors,  but  not  so  in 
eompo^iticin ;  that  the  eom^ntionjt,  with  few  exceptions,  exhibited  want  of  ideas  and  of  ease  of 
expression  ;  that  in  grammar  those  candidates  showed  sufficient  knowledge  who  bad  studied  a 
foreign  Innguage,  and  that  those  from  the  public  schools  were  very  deficient;  that  in  mental  and 
written  arithmetic  but' five  out  of  ninety  obtained  the  result  **good.**  This  report  is  not  very 
flattering ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  Wurtemberg  to  obtain  the  pred- 
icate "  goiid."  The  different  marks  are  :  I  a,  distinguished,  I  b,  very  good  ;  II  a,  grod,  II  A,  pretty 
good  ;  III  a,  sufficient.  III  A,  scarcely  sufficient,  and  shades  between  them,  expressed  for  instance 
thus,  II  a  4o  I  ft.  The  certificate  I  a  i«  of  rare  occurrence ;  even  I  b  requires  good  knowledge  in 
mU  branches.    It  frequently  happens  that  certificates  II  a  are  the  best  given,  and  a  candidate  ia 
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and  has  some  skill  in  drawing.  (Minist  circular,  Aug.  18,  1866.  "  Amts- 
blatt,"  Na  187.) 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  the  Normal  schools  arc :  Age  sixteen 
years,  good  certificate  of  the  preparatory  course,  and  physical  ability. 
The  examination  embraces :  Religion,  German  language,  arithmetic,  nat- 
ural sciences,  music,  calligraphy,  geometry,  and  drawing.  It  is  intended 
to  test  the  thoroughness  and  the  extent  of  the  instruction  the  candidate 
has  received.  (Minist  circular,  June  16,  1S66;  Amtsblatt,  No.  187:  in- 
struction of  the  consistory,  Amtsblatt,  No.  148.) 

The  first  examination  for  office  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  course  in 
the  Normal  school.  Both  it  and  the  second  examination  are  regulated, 
for  Evangelical  candidates,  by  the  circular  of  June  26,  1855,  which 
should,  however,  be  somewhat  modified,  as  since  that  time  a  third  year 
has  been  added  to  the  course  at  the  Normal  school  That  circular,  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  well  known  Prussian  school  regulations, 
distinctly  states  what  is  required  of  the  teacher,  reduces  the  too  exten- 
sive mass  of  knowledge  to  what  is  necessary,  but  requires  a  thorough 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  It  also  fixes  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  examination. 

It  requires  in  the  first  examination :  1,  in  religion — a,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible ;  (,  acquaintance  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  number  of  Psalms  and  chapters  of  the  Prophets,  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ist  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  pastoral  letters ;  «,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
that  has  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  children  of  the  public 
schools ;  d^  justification  by  faith  and  by  works  as  expounded  in  the 
catechism,  and  the  proverb-book  ;  e,  acquaintance  with  the  chapters  of 
the  *'  Reader,**  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  2,  in  German — 
a,  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech,  etymology,  elements  of  sentences, 
different  classes  of  sentences,  writing  firom  dictation  without  errors; 
hy  calligraphy  and  method  of  instruction  in  writing;  «,  composition  on 
any  subject  with  which  the  candidate  is  well  acquainted ;  d^  method 
and  practice  of  teaching  a  language.  8,  arithmetic  and  geometry — a, 
elements  of  arithmetic,  including  decimal  fractions  and  proportion,  ele- 
ments of  powers  and  radicals;  exercises  in  practical  and  mental  arith- 
metic ;  &,  method  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic ;  <;,  most  important 
coins,  weights  and  measures ;  d^  principal  propositions  of  plane  geom- 
etry, (rectilineal  figures  and  circle ;)  «,  elementary  computations  of  sur- 
faces and  volumes.    4,  in  natural  sciences,  geography  and  history,  as  far 

eonnidered  to  poa«M  rwj  reipMtable  knowMce  when  be  carries  off  eertifiente  II  ft ;  the  greater 
number  of  tuecenful  candidate*  obtain  III  c,  and  among  thoae  who  paieed  with  III  b  are  many 
who  turned  out  to  be  good  teachers.  Bloat  candidates  show  great  nervousncM  during  examination, 
even  those  who  usually  do  not  show  such  weakness ;  many  candidates  are  tormented  during  ex- 
amination by  the  idea  that  tlie  degree  taken  in  examinatwn  sticks  to  them  through  life,  and  aro 
therefore  not  quite  masters  of  their  faculties.  There  are  alwajrs  some  schoolmasters  ^Innbers  of 
the  board  of  examioen,  and  tbera  caJOf  tbeiefore,  be  uo  douU  of  the  fair  traatmeat  of  the  can- 
didatM. 
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as  treated  in  tho  "Reader;"  the  subjecte  must  be  perfectly  understood, 
particularly  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy.  5,  in  mnsic — a, 
skill  to  put  a  given  part  into  two,  three,  and  four  parts;  by  singing 
hymns,  except  the  more  difficult  ones ;  0,  organ,  hymns  and  other  pieces 
they  may  hare  practiced ;  rf,  violin  to  accompany  a  hymn  at  sight  6, 
practical  teaching — a  certain  subject  being  given,  the  candidate  must 
teach  some  pupils  during  one-fourth  of  an  hour.  7,  drawing  is  optional, 
but  increases  the  value  of  a  good  examination. 

In  the  second  examination  for  office,  to  which  no  one  is  admitted  be- 
fore 1  e  has  passed  his  twenfy-second  year,  and  before  he  has  served  at 
least  two  years  as  revocable  teacher,  the  candidate  must  show  more 
mature  judgment  and  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects.  1,  In 
religion — theocratic  position  and  influence  of  the  prophets.  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, and  all  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  2,  History — knowledge  of 
such  events  in  the  chronological  tables  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  the  **  Reader."  8,  Science  of  teaching — method  of  teaching ;  answers 
to  questions  on  education,  discipline,  and  arrangement  of  a  school.  4, 
In  music — singing  and  playing  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  hymn-book,  ex- 
temporaneous prelude  on  the  organ  or  playing  a  piece  from  memory  ; 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  an  organ.  5,  Teachers  who  have  ac- 
quired a  particular  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  have  experience  in 
superintending  an  industrial  school,  are  pennitted  to  prove  their  knowl- 
edge or  experience  by  an  essay.  6,  Those  who  aspire  to  employment  at 
an  intermediate  or  higher  class  of  schools  in  towns,  must  give  proof  of 
their  practical  skill  in  drawing,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
teaching  it;  further,  more  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  sciences^ 
history,  and  geography. 

The  Evangelical  consistory  has  published  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions for  office  in  the  ^^Amtshlattf*^  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  to  tho 
candidates  and  to  their  teachers.  The  first  and  most  frequently  occur- 
ring is,  errors  in  orthography,  particularly  in  those  papers  which  are  not 
expressly  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering  grammatical  questions ; 
then,  want  of  thoroughness  and  of  precision,  and  clumsiness  in  treating 
a  subject  during  examination  in  practical  teaching.  These  remarics, 
however,  being  not  intended  to  characterize  the  general  result  of  the 
examinations,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  individual  deficiencies,  and  to 
assist  in  removing  them ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  character  of 
our  younger  teachers  by  them.  The  young  men  show,  particularly  in 
the  Normal  schools,  not  a  little  diligence  and  zeal,  and  much  is  done  in 
the  many  branches  of  instruction,  considering  the  short  period  of  their 
studies.     Our  young  teachers  are  even  in  demand  in  other  countries. 

The  examinations  of  the  female  candidates  are,  according  to  the  cir- 
cular of  Jan.  11,  1862,  (Amtahlatty  No.  82)  essentially  the  same  as  the 
first  examination  of  the  male  candidates,  with  this  limitation,  that  the 
range  01  knowledge  in  the  method  of  teaching,  in  arithmetic,  in  natural 
sciences,  is  smaller ;    that  in  music  nothing  but  singing  of  the  usual 
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hymns  and  children's  songs  is  required ;  free*band  drawing  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  the  candidate  to  give  the  first  lessons,  and  lastly  needlework^ 
yiz.,  knitting,  sewing,  darning,  and  cutting  of  shirts. 

There  are  institutions  by  which  teachers  already  in  office  may  enlarge 
their  general  knowledge  or  that  of  special  branches.  To  the  first  class 
belong  particularly  the  teachers*  conferences,  held  in  eyery  district  four 
^mes  a  year,  and  presided  over  by  the  conference  director,  who  is,  if 
possible,  the  district  school-inspector.  Tho  meetings  are  opened  and 
closed  with  vocal  music  in  three  or  four  parts ;  a  proposition  of  tho  sci« 
ence  of  teaching  is  discussed,  either  in  strict  reference  to  science  or  its 
practical  application  in  the  schools,  «.  g,  their  orfpanization  and  plan  of 
studies.  The  proposition  must  be  made  known  some  time  before  the 
meeting,  and  all  teachers,  except  those  above  sixty  years,  are  obliged  to 
write  essays  twice  a  year.  The  female  teachers,  too,  must  write  essays^ 
which  the  conference  director  verbally  criticises ;  they  are,  however,  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  conferences  of  the  male  teachers.  The  address 
of  the  conference  director  is  a  critique  on  the  essays,  which,  together  with 
the  ipinutes  of  the  conferences,  are  sent  every  year  to  the  superintendent 
general,  who  reports  on  them  to  the  synod.  Teachers  are  also  invited 
to  deliver  lectures  on  subjects  of  instruction,  followed  by  a  general  dis^^ 
cussion.  These  conferences  are  not  of  modem  date ;  the  only  cluing* 
recently  made  is  this,  that  one  of  the  conferences  is  changed  into  a  dis-* 
trict  school  convention,  presided  over  by  the  district  school-inspector^ 
and  to  which  are  invited  the  dean,  all  the  ministers,  the  bailiff,  all  those 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  public  education,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  school-board.  The  chairman  gives  a  general 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  his  district,  and  recomr 
mends,  as  subjects  of  discussion,  such  arrangements  as  require  alter- 
ations or  improvement  Any  other  person  present  may  propose  other 
pertinent  questions  for  discussion,  or  make  communications  about  dis- 
cussions in  the  conferences.  It  is  recommended  that,  during  such  meet- 
ings, works  done  in  the  public  and  industrial  schools  of  the  district  or 
Dew  apparatus  be  put  on  exhibition.  The  minutes  and  reports  are  sent 
to  the  State  department,*  by  which  the  latter  is  able  to  perfect  ita 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  public  schools^  their  progress  or  de- 
ficiencies, their  needs  and  wishes,  which  had  already  been  reported  by 
tlie  regular  visitation.!  To  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  attend 
these  conferences,  the  community  pays  a  sufficient  remuneration  per  day, 
and  their  traveling  expenses 

There  is  in  every  district  a  teachers'  association,  whose  expenses  are 
paid  by  fixed  contributions  of  the  communities!,  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  of  the  ministers.  They  subscribe  to  educational  periodicals 
and  books,  as  well  as  to  other  good  literary  publications,  circulate  them 
among  the  members,  and  deposit  them  afterwards  in  the  district  library. 

^Mtnitt.  eire.,  Not.  11,  1965,  AmUblntt,  No  134. 
t  Circular  of  Coasiftorjr,  Dm.  90lb,  186S.  Amttblatt,  New  141. 
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The  conference  directors  and  some  elected  teachers  form  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Extraordinary  courses  of  instruction,  either  in  special  branches  or  m 
the  general  doctrine  of  education  and  teaching,  are  established  in  the 
different  school-districts  when  needed ;  the  traveling  expenses  are  paid 
bj  the  committees,  all  other  expenses  by  the  government  Particiilar 
mention  should  bo  made  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  organ-playing 
and  composition,  obligatory  on  all  revocable  teachers,  though  the  per- 
manent teachers  are  also  allowed  to  attend.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
competent  clergymen  or  other  teachers,  and  paid  by  the  government ;  it 
is  intended  to  establish  such  courses  in  regular  succession  in  all  districts. 

Voluntary  singing  associations,  frequently  also  for  organ-playing,  are 
established  in  most  deaneries,  and  encouraged  by  the  government,  which 
pays  a  remuneration  to  the  leader,  and  by  some  of  the  communities, 
which  pay  the  traveling  expenses. 

The  prize  essays  should  also  be  mentioned.  They  are  required  every 
three  years,  on  subjects  of  the  science  of  teaching ;  the  best  essays  re- 
ceive prizes  either  in  money  or  simply  by  honorable  mention. 

Other  opportunities  for  improvement  are  offered  to  the  teachers.  They 
are  :  Courses  in  drawing  in  a  convenient  institute,  to  which  volunteers 
are  admitted  at  the  expense  of  government ;  courses  in  the  agricultural 
college  at  Hohenheim ;  courses  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  natural 
sciences ;  courses  in  gymnastics  to  obtain  the  diploma  as  teacher ;  lastly, 
the  want  of  examined  surveyers  having  directed  attention  to  the  teachers 
of  public  schools ;  those  who  show  talent  and  inclination  in  that  di- 
rection may  be  instructed  in  surveying  at  government  expense  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  revocable  teachers  are  at  once  employed,  when  they  have  passed 
the  first  examination,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  old.  The  per- 
manent employment  does  not,  at  present,  follow  before  they  have  reached 
their  thirty-third  year ;  those  teachers,  however,  who  are  appointed  by 
patrons,  obtain  permanent  employment  often  directly  after  having  passed 
the  second  examination,  t.  e,  when  twenty -Ave  years  old,  the  patrons  not 
being  obliged  to  appoint  according  to  seniority.  The  department  of 
education  appoints  all  revocable  teachers,  and  also  the  permanent  ones, 
unless  the  places  are  in  the  gift  of  patrons.  There  is,  however,  no  com- 
petition concerning  the  employment  of  teachers  as  sacristans.  The 
services  of  sacristans  have  always  been  considered  in  Wurtcmberg  as 
services  to  the  community,  and  there  are,  therefore,  not  two  different 
persons  interested  in  the  appointment  The  school  patronage  exists  still, 
as  a  privilege  connected  with  the  possession  of  manors,  for  126  Evnn* 
gelical  and  275  Catholic  places,  and  this  privilege  has  not  been  repealed, 
because  it  is  not  the  patrons  but  the  communities  who.are  obliged  to 
pay  the  increase  of  salary  enacted  by  law.  The  administrators  of  found- 
ations and  the  communities  possessed  formerly  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  teachers,  because  they  paid  the  salaries ;  but  the  former  lost  this 
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privilege  long  ago,  and  the  latter  in  1886,  it  having  always  been  an  object 
of  ridicule  in  consequence  of  many  irregularities.  They  have  never  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  regain  this  old  and  in  itself  very  natural  privilege, 
except  when  one  was  very  discontented  with  a  teacher.  A  few  towns 
have  recently  gained  some  kind  of  right  to  nominate  teachers,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  expending  more  money  for  schools  than  they  were  legally 
required.  The  list  of  candidates  is  communicated,  the  most  worthy  arc 
pointed  out,  and  the  authorities  select  one  or  more  and  send  their  nomi- 
nations to  the  department 

The  permanent  teachers  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  civil  officers, 
though  the  school  is  considered  an  institution  of  the  community  rather 
tlian  of  the  State.  They  can  be  dismissed,  when  a  court  has  sentenced 
them  to  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  or  when  they  have  abused  their 
right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  or  on  account  of  objections  to  their 
morality ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  decision  does  not  depend  on  the 
department  of  education,  but  on  that  of  justice,  by  the  advice  of  the 
judges  of  the  tribunal,  (the  highest  court  of  justice.)  The  department 
can,  however,  suspend  a  teacher,  in  which  case  the  latter  has  to  pay  for 
the  administration  of  his  place ;  it  can  also  refuse  appointment  to  per^ 
manent  employment  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows :  Every  schoolmaster  has  a  claim  to  a 
proper  dwelling  sufficient  for  himself  and  family,  or  an  equivalent  in 
money  regulated  by  the  rents  paid  at  the  time  being.  The  minimum 
salary  is  400  fl.,  and  it  rises  in  the  country  schools  with  two  teachers, 
for  the  first  or  the  only  schoolmaster,  to  426  fl. ;  in  schools  with  three 
teachers,  for  the  first  to  450  fl.,  for  the  second  to  425  fl. ;  in  schools  with 
four  teachers,  for  the  first  475  fl.,  second  450  fl. ;  in  schools  with  five 
and  more  teachers,  for  the  first  500  fl.,  second  450  fl.  In  schools  with 
three  and  more  teachers  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  less,  the  flrst 
schoolmaster  shall  have  at  least  25  fl.  more,  the  others  at  least  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  teachers  at  country-schools.  In  towns  with  more 
than  2,000  and  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  the  average  salary  is  to  be 
500  fl. ;  in  towns  between  4,000  and  6,000,  550  fl. ;  in  towns  with  more 
than  6,000  inhabitants,  600  fl.  at  least.  But  there  are  such  graduations 
that  the  average  of  one  portion  of  the  salaries  is  less  by  100  fl.  than  the 
other.  The  schools  established  since  1865  have  no  salaries  above  the 
average  minimum. 

Every  schoolmaster  must  take  at  least  50  florins*  worth,  of  his  salary 
in  breadstufls  and  other  goods.  The  former  are  paid  either  in  kind  or 
at  the  current  market  price,  but  they  are  in  fact,  in  the  computation  of 
salaries,  fixed  at  prices  (1  bushel  of  spelt  at  4  fl.,)  which  are  far  lower 
than  the  actual  ones,  so  that  the  money  value  of  that  part  of  the  salary 
is  increased  by  the  difference.  The  other  goods  must  not  be  estimated 
higher  than  at  8  per  cent  of  their  local  value.  In  villages  about  half 
that  portion  of  the  salary  is  paid  in  goods.  The  benevolent  intention  of 
this  arrangement,  fixed  by  the  law  of  1858,  is  to  protect  (he  teachers 
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from  tbo  effects  of  Bcarcitj,  and  must  therefore  bo  considered  actual  md^ 
ditions  to  the  salarr. 

m 

The  statistics  of  teachers*  salaries  were,  Jan.  Ist,  1808 : 


Efaog. 

Cttholic. 

Tdul 

1,  Salaries  of  from  400  to  426  florlDs, 

816 

558 

1,374 

2,         "           "        426  "  449      "      

533 

226 

768 

3,         "          "        450  "474      "      

156 

47 

202 

4,         "           "        476  "499      "      

61 

14 

65 

5,         "           "         500  "599      "      

123 

42 

165 

6,         "           "         600  "  699      "      

94 

20 

114 

7         "          "        700  fl.  and  more    .       ... 

34 

9 

43 

1,806 

915 

2,721 

More  than  half  of  all  the  teachers  belong,  therefore,  to  Uie  lowest  sal- 
aiy  class,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  £?angelical,  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
Catholic  teachers.  But  this  is  not  the  correct  expression  of  the  salary ; 
it  must  also  be  considered  by  how  much  the  salary  exceeds  the  minimum 
of  breadstuffs,  whether  the  communities  have  estimated  Uie  other  goods 
strictly  or  below  the  legal  value ;  some  small  communities,  moreover, 
increase  the  salary  by  liberal  presents  to  the  teacher :  thus  there  are  not 
a  few  in  the  lowest  salary  class  who  are  as  well  off  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  higher  class.  There  are  certain  emoluments  not  included  in  the 
salary,  viz.,  for  services  to  the  church  as  sacristans,  cantors,  or  organists, 
at  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials,  and  there  are  places  in  which  such 
emoluments  are  very  considerable.  The  salaries  are  further  increased 
by  an  additional  pay  after  long  services,  a  sum  amounting  in  the  period 
from  1807  to  1870,  to  52,950  fl.,  and  which  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  oldest  400  Evangelical  and  200  Catholic  teachers  re- 
ceived 50  fl.  each,  and  600  Evangelical  and  800  Catholic  more,  25  fl. 
each.  The  highest  additional  pay  received  July  14th,  1867,  the  oldest 
teacher,  born  June  26th,  1811,  the  lowest  received  one,  born  June  28th, 
1824  ;  these  additions  are  given  to  all  schoolmasters  without  regard  to 
their  income,  and  are  only  temporarily  refused  when  any  of  them  shall 
have  made  himself  unworthy  by  bad  conduct  or  by  neglect  of  duty.  A 
further  increase  is  allowed  to  those  teachers  of  both  classes  who  give 
more  than  thirty  lessons  a  week,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the 
school  into  sections;  they  receive  in  the  country  12  fl.,  in  towns  18  fl., 
in  towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  24  fl.  a  year  for  every  extra 
hour.  This  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  schoolmasters  and  ushers,  but 
may  also  be  given  by  assistants  and  female  teachers,  with  special  per- 
mission of  the  department 

The  salaries  as  sacristans,  minus  the  expenses  connected  with  that 
office,  are  included  in  the  salary.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  employ  an 
assistant  sacristan,  whose  salary  he  has  to  pay  so  far  as  his  own  is  above 
the  minimum  ;  this  obligation  may  exceptionally  be  dispensed  with  at 
the  rcquest>of  the  community  and  the  teacher,  in  which  case  ho  himself 
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receives  the  remaneration.  The  obhgaiion  to  engage  an  assistant  sa- 
cristan, dates  from  1865  at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  as  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  school  duties  could  not  be  obtained.  The  request 
is  justified  by  the  necessary  regard  to  health  and  the  dignity  of  a 
teacher ;  for  the  sacristan  is  required  to  ring  the  bell  which  indicates 
the  time  for  labor  and  meals  in  ordinary  life ;  he  must  go  to  church 
through  snow  and  Trind  at  an  cariy  hour  every  moaning ;  it  is  his  duty 
to  go  on  the  official  errands  for  the  minister — which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered propter  for  a  teacher.  The  exceptions  are  now  only  in  small  and 
wealthy  communities,  where  nobody  can  be  found  who  would  perform 
the  duty  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  teachers  who  are  quite  willing  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  a  consideration. 

Of  the  revocable  teachers,  the  ushers  and  temporary  administrators 
receive  seven  and  a  half  cwt  of  spelt,  a  room  that  can  be  heated,  and 
which  contains  the  most  necessary  furniture,  (or  equivalent,)  half  a  cord 
of  beech  wood,  and  a  minimum  salary  of  240  fl.  in  communities  with  not 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  280  fl.  in  those  of  more  than  2,000. 
The  administrators  of  temporary  vacancies,-  with  which  church  duties 
are  connected,  draw  the  emoluments.  The  assistants  have  the  same 
portions  in  kind  as  the  ushers  and  160,  170  and  180  fl.  salary.  The 
great  youth  of  many  assistants  and  the  frequently  occurring  difficulty 
to  find  decent  board  for  him,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  cause  the 
schoolmaster  to  board  'him — which  was  formerly  a  Iiiw.  Ushers  and 
assistants  receive  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  government,  when 
they  are  transferred  to  another  community  without  their  fault  or  request. 

The  schoolmaster  may  not  engage  in  other  occupations  without  the 
consent  of  the  department  Permission  is  freely  granted,  when  such 
occupations  will  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  school  duties ;  such 
administration  of  foundations,  clerk  to  the  council,  excise  officer  in  small 
communities,  postmasters  and  telegraphers ;  public  confidence  has  in- 
vested some  with  the  office  of  bailifi^  when  they  will  mostly  be  compelled 
to  employ  an  assistant  It  has  also  exceptionally  been  permitted,  that 
the  schoolmaster  or  his  wife  keep  a  store,  but  it  does  not  servo  to  increase 
his  authority  and  very  seldom  to  increase  his  income.  ^A  teacher  is  very 
rarely  permitted  to  be  an  agent  of  insurance  compnnics,  because  such 
agencies  mostly  require  the  performance  of  duties  which  would  interfere 
with  those  that  the  school  has  a  right  to  demand. 

In  communities  which  possess  "  commons,"  every  schoolmaster,  what- 
ever salary  he  may  draw,  has  the  same  right  to  it  as  at^y  citizen.  The 
value  of  this  right  is,  however,  calculated  in  his  salary.  Every  teacher 
employed  at  a  public  school  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  accept  pablio 
office  or  to  perform  personal  duties,  which  every  citizen  is  obliged  to  do. 
But  he  must  pay  taxes  to  State  and  community  like  any  other  public 
servant  When  ushers  and  assistants  have  passed  their  examiiiatioQ 
and  are  employed  at  a  public  school,  or  an  institute  for  the  blind  or  deaf 
and  mute,  or  for  neglected  and  weak-minded  children,  so  that  their  ser- 
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vices  can  not  bo  spared,  they  need  only  serve  six  weeks  in  the  armr, 
(having  drawn  the  lot ;)  they  are  then  furloughcd  into  the  reserve,  and 
pass  later  with  their  class  of  drafted  men  into  the  Landwehr. 

The  distinctions  of  meritorious  teachers  consist  either  in  money  or  in 
the  medal  for  merit  in  civil  service,  given  at  the  jubilee,  on  having  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  of  service,  or  on  being  pensioned  after  long  ser- 
vice. The  community  sometimes  votes  an  addition  to  the  pay  of  such 
faithful  servant  There  were  exhibitions  of  Wurtemberg  public  schools 
in  18G0  and  18G3  ;  prizes  were  awarded  by  an  anonymous  friend  of 
education  for  written  exercises  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  exhibitions 
have  not  been  repeated,  but  a  description  has  been  published  by  a  com- 
mittee in  Stuttgard,  Sweizerbart,  18G1  and  1803. 

The  pension  law  of  the  schoolmasters  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that 
for  other  government  officers ;  the  pension  is  paid  from  a  special  fund, 
founded  and  gradually  increased  by  government;  in  18G5-C6  the  orig- 
inal stock  amounted  to  1,086,500  fl. ;  income  from  interest,  43,140  fl. ; 
contributions  of  government,  54,747  fl.  45  kr. ;  total,  97,887  fl.  45  kr. 
The  expenses  M'erc : 

Pensions, 10,402  fi.   2  kr. 

Administration  during  sickness, 6,7 13  "  45  *^ 

Additional  pay  of  assistants, 15,658  '*     2  " 

Assistance  to  teachers  not  privileged  to  receive  pensions, .        360  " 

•Total, 93,135  fl.  49  kr. 

The  pension  fund  pays,  for  three  months,  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion for  a  sick  schoolmaster ;  the  latter  pays  not  more  than  one-third  of 
his  salary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration,  when  his  sickness 
should  last  longer.  The  pension  is  fixed  by  the  average  of  the  official 
annual  income  of  the  schoolmaster  during  the  last  five  years,  and  by  the 
number  of  years  be  has  served,  counting  from  bis  thirtieth  year,  if  his 
appointment  as  permanent  teacher  should  have  been  retarded.*  The 
pension  is  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  nine  years*  service,  and  rises 
every  year  If  per  cent  up  to  forty  years'  service,  when  it  would  be  92 J 
per  cent  It  is  of  great  advantage  both  to  teachers  and  schools  that  the 
emeriti,  when  pensioned  by  the  government,  can  not  claim  any  part  of 
local  endowments,  which  their  successors  were  bound  to  pay  over  to 
them,  and  that  the  pension  is  high  enough  to  allow  the  department  to 
relieve  a  worn  and  faithful  servant  of  his  duties.  Formerly  no  provisions 
were  made  for  pensions,  and  the  law  of  1836  fixes  the  maximum  pension 
at  200  fl.,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  gratialien,  on  which  even 

*  The  Mine  prMlefe  which  teachers  of  publio  school*  enjoy  is  granted  to  those  who  voluntarily 
establUIied  denominationnl  schoob,  to  the  head-teachers  and  ushers  of  Normal  schools,  to  the 
teachers  of  agricultural  schools,  and  to  those  at  the  school  for  the  eultuie  of  grape-vines  ;  also, 
though  exce|itionally,  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools  who  teach  scientifie  and  artistic  branches. 
The  teachers  employed  at  the  asylums  for  neglected  children,  when  they  have  been  transferred  to 
the  public  school,  count  the  years  of  service  at  the  former,  to  determine  the  amount  of  iiension  due 
to  them  ;  so  do  the  teachers  at  private  girls'  schools  wheo  trauiferred  to  public  schools. 
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now  those  must  rely  who  have  been  pensioned  before  they  have  served 
full  nine  years,  or  who  must  quit  the  service  on  account  of  sickness  be- 
fore they  have  received  a  permanent  employment 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters. 
The  widow  may  live  in  the  house  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  teacher, 
or  demand  the  equivalent  and  draw  for  forty-five  days  the  regular  salary 
or  pension ;  widows  and  orphans  receive  further  a  pension,  without  re- 
gard to  the  salary  and  number  of  years  their  late  husbands  served  as 
teachers.  The  amount  of  the  widow^s  pension  is  calculated  by  the  rev- 
enue of  the  widow^s  fund  ;  that  of  orphans  is  so  regulated  that  a  child 
whose  mother  is  still  alive  receives  one-fourth,  and  a  child  whose  father 
and  mother  are  dead,  one-half  of  the  widow^s  pension.  The  latter 
amounts,  at  present,  to  75  fl.  On  July  1st,  1865-66,  there  were  pen- 
sions paid  to  581  widows,  28  orphans  whose  father  and  mother  are  dead, 
and  372  orphans  whose  mothers  are  still  alive.  The  orphans*  pensions 
are  paid  to  boys  till  they  have  passed  the  eighteenth,  to  girls  up  to  their 
sixteenth  year  included.  In  1865-66  the  pension  fund  paid :  Salaries 
after  the  death  of  teachers,  2,488  fl.  26  kr.,  pensions  68,028  fl.  51  kr., 
and  to  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  not  entitled  to  pensions,  2,562  fl. 
43  kr.  These  expenses  are  covered  partly  by  the  interest  of  the  stock, 
which  amounted  in  1865-66,  to  468,200  fl.,  partly  by  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  the  members,  (2  per  cent  of  salary,)  which  amounted  to  26,- 
988  fl.  34  kr.,  paid  by  2,764  active  and  263  pensioned  schoolmasters, 
partly  by  contributions  of  the  government,  5,862  fl.  43  kr.  The  teachers 
must,  moreover,  pay  to  this  fund  one-fourth  of  their  salary  or  increase 
of  salary  on  being  appointed  and  promoted.  There  exist,  besides,  in 
some  deaneries,  special  funds  for  the  assistance  of  teachers*  widows, 
which  demand  small  contributions  and  pay  according  to  their  means. 

In  case  of  distress  in  consequence  of  sickness,  Jbc,  the  teachers  re- 
ceive what  is  called  gratialien  from  government ;  1,500  fl.  are  set  aside 
for  this  purpose ;  there  is,  moreover,  a  foundation  (by  prelatcless)  of 
5,289  fl.,  from  which  worthy  and  needy  schoolmasters  in  certain  com- 
munities receive  assistance ;  one-fourth  of  the  interest  is  devoted  to  buy- 
ing books  for  school-children. 

The  report  of  the  schoolmistresses  was,  Jan.  1st,  1868  : 


Examined, 

Of  whom  were  employed  at  public  schools, . . . . 
On  leave  of  absence  at  private  schools,  &c., . . . . 

Not  employed, 

In  training, 


Evang. 

Catholic. 

31 

64 

24 

27 

7 

27 

^— 

10 

25 

39 

Tutal. 

95" 

51 

34 

10 

64 


Their  employment  as  teachers  at  public  schools  dates  from  1858 ;  the 
law  then  passed  says :  "  Female  teachers  may  be  employed  as  ushers 
and  assistants  at  girls*  schools,  and  at  the  youngest  mixed  classes  of 
public  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  community  and  of  the  depart- 
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ment,  provided  they  have  proved  their  qualification. **  They  receive  the 
pay  of  revocable  teacherg.  The  time  has  been  too  short  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  this  innovation,  but  so  much  is  dear  that  it  has  not 
found  much  favor  as  yet  The  circumstance  that  the  Catholics  employed 
sisters  of  some  order  as  teachers,  has  caused  so  much  fear  of  aone-sidod 
education  that  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in  one  town  liad  to  be 
abandoned  altogether ;  Evangelical  communities,  too,  have  dedined  the 
offer  of  the  department  to  send  female  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  gained  much  confidence  in  other  places,  and  as  they  have 
learned  the  rational  instruction  at  industrial  schools,  it  may  be  expected 
that  their  employment  will  grow  more  and  more  in  favor  with  the 
people ;  and  their  employment  will  be  a  necessity,  if  there  should  be,  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  deficiency  of  male  candidates.  It  may  be  regretted 
that  Evangelical  female  teachers  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  school 
by  marriage  after  some  time  of  activity  there,  and  that  thus  the  ex- 
penses for  her  professional  education  should  be  lost ;  yet  nobody  should 
blame  them,  because  they  have  no  chance  to  get  any  pension,  and  bo- 
cause  they  find  no  asylum  in  their  old  age,  which  the  convent  offers  to 
the  sisters  of  any  order  with  the  Catholics. 

The  teachers  have  voluntarily  formed  some  large  associations  with  a 
view  to  promote  professional  improvement,  tlie  interests  of  the  teachers 
as  a  class,  and  the  well  being  of  their  members.     Such  are : 

1,  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers,  founded  in  1840,  without 
regard  to  religious  denomination,  but  at  present  confined  to  Evangelical 
teachers ;  there  are  about  1,500  members,  divided  into  a  number  of 
branch  societies.  The  association  publishes  an  educational  monthly : 
**  The  Public  SchooV'  ftod  an  almanac  for  public  schools. 

2,  Evangelical  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  for  mutual  as- 
wstance,  founded  in  1845.  It  paid,  in  1867,  247  fl.  to  22  orphans,  1,072 
fl.  to  101  widows,  149  fl.  to  9  teachers  in  distress.     Total,  1,468  fl. 

8,  Catholic  Association  of  Public  Teachers  for  mutual  assistance,  orig- 
inally established  for  the  benefit  of  needy  teachers,  widows  and  orphans 
only ;  but  it  paid  in  1866,  four-fifths  of  its  income  to  all  widows  and 
orphans  and  one-fifth  only  to  needy  ones. 

4,  Catholic  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers,  established  in  1865. 
It  has  950  members,  and  publishes  the  **  Quarterly  for  Education  and 
Instruction,"  and  "  The  YereintiboUy 

5,  Association  for  the  Assistance  of  Israelite  Teachers,  founded  in  1862. 
It  possessed  a  capital  of  1,800  fl.  in  1868,  and  intends  to  hold  henceforth 
teachers*  conferences.  (Staatsanzeiger,  July  8,  1868.) 

6,  Public  School  Association,  establik^hed  in  1837  by  clergymen  and 
teachers  on  more  general  principles  than  those  mentioned  before;  it 
causes,  now  and  then,  prise  essays  to  be  written.  Their  publication, 
^'Blaetterjur  lad  Deutchland,'^  has  not  been  issued  for  some  time. 
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Before  passing  judgment  on  the  organization  and  the  results  of  public 
education  in  Wurtemberg,  it  should,  above  all,  be  considered  how  diffi- 
cult and  great  the  task  of  a  commonwealth  is,  which  has  made  it  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  learn,  and  which  must,  therefore,  procure  the 
opportunities  for  each  and  all.  The  public  school  draws  every  child, 
which  does  not  by  other  means  obtain  the  required  instruction,  within 
its  circle,  and  the  school  itself  is  compelled  to  accept  every  child.  Con- 
sequcntly  there  are  in  every  school  a  number  of  incapable  and  unwilling 
pupils,  who  retard  the  even  course  of  instruction  and  absorb  a  great  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  teachers,  which,  if  it  had  been  devoted  to  the  better 
pupils,  would  have  essentially  increased  the  results  of  their  efforts ;  as 
it  is,  the  better  pupils  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  flagging  in  their  de- 
votion to  study,  because  they  are  kept  down  by  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
incapacity  and  idleness  of  others.  Such  a  number  of  pupils  requires, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  teachers.  They  can  not  be  all 
schoolmasters,  without  overburdening  the  communities;  a  considerable 
number  must  be  employed  as  ushers  and  assistants.  But  this  results  in 
(V'equcnt  changes,  and  the  young  men  often  come  and  go,  so  that  the 
school  is  like  a  pigeon-house ;  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  obtain  well- 
trained  assistants.  In  short,  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  results 
in  a  great  accumulation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  which  weighs  heavily  on 
the  schools  and  prevents  them  from  aiming  higher.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that  some  persons  have  recommended  the  opposite,  the  vol- 
untary system  ;  they  have,  indeed,  not  been  successful,  and  hardly  will, 
unless  the  constitution  and  administration  of  our  State  should  be  com- 
pletely changed.  For  a  government  whose  departments  may  and  must 
every  where  act,  helping,  advising  or  commanding,  can  not  give  up  that 
guardianship,  by  which  the  natural  demands  of  minors  for  instruction 
and  education  are  satisfied,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  the  children 
against  possible  unscrupulous  neglect  of  parents  is  most  effectively  se- 
cured. But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  necessarily  implies  that  the  child  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  school  for  seven  years ;  for  the  commonwealth  can  not  reasonably 
exact  more  than  that  a  child  should  receive  a  certain  measure  of  instruc- 
tion and  education ;  the  one  who  has  received  this  measure  should  be 
free  from  further  obligations,  and  return  to  its  family  for  labor  and 
common  support.  This  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  pupils,  and  if  those  who  have  been  discharged 
from  school  were  obliged  to  attend  a  school  of  improvement  for  a  reason- 
able number  of  hours  a  week,  one  would  think  that  rather  more  would 
be  effected  than  by  the  present  system.  This  is  a  point  of  the  compul- 
sory system  little  understood  as  yet,*  a  point  which  must  necessarily  bo 
'  — ■  ■  t- 

*  Rtimelin  :  Object  of  the  Conipulmry  Syttem  in  "  Zeiwchrift  ftir  dk  goaammte.    8taaUw«ii 
■enachaft.**    Jahrganj  34,  No.  3.    Ttibingen,  1888,  poge  31 1,  iqy. 
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studicT by  every  commonwealth  that  would  change  the  voluntarily  into 
the  compulsory  system,  and  which  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
those  States  in  which  the  latter  is  dominant 

The  system  of  school  government  is  another  grave  consideration  in 
our  public  education.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  patriarchal  s^'stcm 
of  former  ages  ;  impulses  and  guidance,  even  in  detail,  proceed  from  the 
government;  the  communities  have  little  right  of  self-government,  and 
that  little  is  scarcely  taken  advantage  of.  This  system  offers  great 
temptation  for  bureaucratic  misgovernment,  and  overburdens  the  higher, 
leading  authorities  with  business.  This  mass  of  business  is  caused  by 
the  great  number  of  teachers  and  by  the  detail  of  the  economical  portion 
of  the  administration,  which  is,  at  least  temporarily,  increased  by  every 
new  organization,  every  new  subject  of  instruction,  &c  It  may- be  said 
that  not  a  small  portion  of  what  our  public  schools  effect  is  owing  to  the 
most  conscientious  diligence  of  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
department  of  education.  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  citi- 
zens have  been  spoiled  like  children  in  a  household,  when  father  and 
mother  want  to  do  every  thing,  and  that  the  department  is  often  annoyed 
by  requests  and  questions  about  things  which  might  have  been  done 
without  asking  any  question,  if  manfully  taken  in  hand.  It  is  the  dark 
side  of  too  much  governing,  that  courage  and  the  inclination  to  take 
responsibilities  vanish.  The  attempt  at  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
fathers  of  the  school-children  has  had  very  little  effect ;  the  law  has  given 
them  the  privilege  of  electing  one  to  three  members  of  the  local  school- 
board  ;  but  in  most  communities  no  election  ever  takes  place,  because 
no  elector  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  polK  Whether  this  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  or  of  want  of  interest,  it  is  at  all  events  the 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  being  governed.  A  further  consequence  is, 
that  private  persons  rarely  think  of  establishing  any  foundation.  There 
arc  some  of  former  times :  a  foundation  for  distribution  of  books  and 
cakes  on  visitation-day,  a  few  for  school  libraries  and  similar  objects ; 
but  gifts  of  larger  amount  are  very  exceptional.  This,  however,  is  again 
the  consequence  of  the  economical  condition,  (a  general  mediocre  com- 
petency and  few  families  of  large  property,)  and  of  the  habit  to  expect 
the  State  or  community  to  take  care;  of  every  thing. 

The  great  burden  of  business  involves  a  great  responsibility  of  the 
depaitment  The  centralization  of  the  right  of  appointment  in  it  alone 
secures  indeed  to  the  teachers  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  merits; 
but  the  system  is  not  calculated  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  communities 
in  their  schools,  and  causes  all  blame  to  fall  on  the  appointing  author- 
ities, as  often  as  a  community  thinks  itself  justified  in  being  discontented 
with  a  teacher ;  the  department  has,  however,  no  power  to  dismiss  a 
definitively  appointed  teacher,  in  whom  it  has  been  mistaken,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Expedients  have  been  proposed 
to  relieve  the  department  of  this  responsibility  and  to  give  the  commu- 
nities a  share  in  the  appointment,  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to 
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6nd  a  medium  between  the  election  by  the  community  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  department  So  much  is  certain,  that  a  government  which 
takes  charge  of  the  training  of  the  teachers,  must  also  have  some  ap- 
pointments at  its  disposal,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  sphere  of  activity 
to  the  ablest  candidates ;  but  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  a  government  has 
too  much  power  when  it  is  allowed  to  force  upon  a  community  a  teacher 
-of  little  ability  or  affected  with  moral  stains. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  department  is  not  confined  to  this  one 
point ;  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  general  course  of  education  in  public 
schools  in  direct  proportion  to  its  legal  power.  It  is,  therefore,  exposed 
to  many  attacks  from  the  most  opposite  parties,  and  is  charged  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  many — frequently  unreasonably 
great — expectations.  The  main  point  of  attack  is,  that  the  technical 
members  of  the  department  are  not  taken  from  among  the  public  school 
teachers  but  the  clergy,  which  rouses  the  fear  of  theological  one- 
sidedness  and  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  teach- 
ers have  advocated  the  principle  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  school  to  be 
represented  by  teachers  in  all  branches  of  its  administration.  Though 
the  general  rule  will,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  observed,  that  the  road 
to  employment  in  the  higher  offices  leads  through  the  university ;  yet 
the  Minister  of  State,  in  preparing  the  new  school  law,  has  taken  the 
advice  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  experienced  teachers,  and,  at 
present,  some  of  the  latter  have  again  been  called  upon  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  plan  for  training  teachers,  whilst  they  have 
been  employed  for  some  time  already  as  examiners  of  candidates.  The 
contact  of  the  highest  branch  of  administration  and  the  best  practical 
school  experience  can  not  but  be  advantageous  for  both. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section,  that  the  legal  demands  on 
the  public  schools  are  moderate  enough,  but  that  these  demands  have  by 
degrees  grown  larger  and  more  manifold.  The  spirit  of  our  age  requires 
that  not  only  the  privileged  classes  but  the  whole  people  should  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  worth  knowing  ;  that  every  thing  useful  should  be 
taught  at  school,  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  should  be  aroused,  and 
that  they  should  be  well  prepared  for  practical  life.  Our  public  school 
system  derives  great  assistance  from  this  tendency,  the  abler  teachei*s 
find  themselves  encouraged ;  all  concerned  agree  with  it  in  principle ; 
but  different  opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  what  is  attainable.  For  the 
humane  and  popular  tendency  of  our  age  has  a  dangerous  friend,  who 
threatens  to  destroy  the  essential  character  not  only  of  the  public  school, 
but  of  all  educational  institutions;  it  is  the  fallacy  that  all  knowledge 
useful  to  a  man  in  life  should  be  crowded  into  the  school.  This  fallacy 
leads  to  plans  of  study  which  dazzle  the  eye  at  a  distance  b}'  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colors,  lead  to  overwork  in  the  institutions  and  to  misap- 
preciation  of  the  vital  element  of  all  study,  viz.,  thorough  devotion  to 
one  thing — a  practice  which  is  surer  of  success  when  there  are  few  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  than  when  the  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  confusing 
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multitude  of  studies.  Public  opinion  is,  at  present,  under  the  influence 
of  this  fallacy,  and  there  are  few  who  speak  a  word  of  warning,  unless, 
as  it  has  happened,  some  one  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  an  sesthetic  culture,  that  dramas  should  be  per- 
formed at  school,  or  unless  another  desires  that,  instead  of  the  Bible, 
chemistr}'^  should  be  taught,  (to  children  below  fourteen  years,)  in  order 
to  teach  the  parents  to  prepare  manures  more  rationally.  But  such  de- 
mands do  not  usually  proceed  from  men  who  are  really  in  connection 
with  the  school ;  they  are  propagated  by  a  literature  which  advocates 
superficiality  instead  of  thorougbnes.s.  It  is  the  same  which,  most  un 
justly,  accuses  our  Evangelical  public  schools,  whose  very  soul  is  sacred 
scripture,  that  every  study  is  neglected  or  must  give  way  to  religion. 

The  number  of  subjects  taught  and  the  objects  in  view  are  naturally 
limited  by  the  power  of  comprehension  in  the  children  and  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  teacher.  Take  one  step  beyond  either,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  not  more,  but  less  is  effected,  and  that  the  force  wasted  in  the  fruit- 
less task  of  doing  what  is  impossible,  is  turned  away  from  that  which 
is  possible.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  school-books  are  not 
like  those  in  France,  England,  and  America,  in  which  the  different  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  a  logically-arranged  series  of  questions  and  answers. 
Teaching  progresses  by  that  system  steadily  on  those  leading  strings,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  of  little  account.  But,  with  us,  an 
independent  treatment  of  the  subject  and  method  of  teaching  it,  is  not 
only  allowed  but  required.  This  liberal  system,  so  favorable  to  the 
cheerful  development  of  the  teacher^s  powers,  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  and  penetration  into  the  matter,  and  a  well  developed  giil  of 
expressing  thought  clearly ;  for  without  the  latter,  confusion  in  teaching 
and  learning  must  be  the  consequence.  The  public  schools  of  our  days, 
having  discarded  their  former  simplicit}',  show  all  the  peculiarities  of 
trial-schools ;  much  diligence  is  shown,  but  the  growth  of  fruit  is  im- 
paired by  change  of  subjects  and  method.  Old  teachers  must  find  it 
very  difficult  to  give  up  old  habits,  to  accustom  themselves  to  new  ones, 
and  to  impart  them  to  their  pupils.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
every  innovation  must  be  followed  b}'  a  temporary  loss  of  power  and 
success,  when  the  great  difference  of  ability  of  the  large  number  of  teach- 
ers is  duly  taken  into  account,  and  that  even  real,  general  progress  must 
be  bought  by  retardation  in  detail.  This  fact  again  proves  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  centralization  in  government  has  to  perform.  There 
is  no  want  in  impelling  power ;  its  transmission  is  also  in  order,  but  the 
power  of  the  different  wheels  to  take  up  and  to  continue  the  movement 
imparted  to  it  is  very  irregular. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  the  training  of  able  teachers.  This 
is  another  duty  of  the  department  and  much  has  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection. The  communities  had  formerly  to  procure  their  teachers  as  best 
they  could,  and  the  young  men  who  had  an  inclination  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  teaching,  were  compelled  to  find  somebody 
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who  would  teach  them ;  a  community  would  apprentice  a  poor,  able  boy 
to  the  schoolmaster  to  be  trained  for  the  profession ;  the  school-board 
had  no  other  obligation  but  to  examine  the  candidate.  It  is,  at  present, 
the  State  that  takes  charge  of  all  that,  with  all  the  responsibilities.  And 
there  is  another  fallacy,  which  leads  to  unreasonable  demands.  The  teacher 
of  a  public  school  is  to  be  trained  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  people  in  its  widest 
sense.  Besides  proficiency  in  elementary  subjects  and  organ-playing,  he 
is  expected  to  possess  proficiency  in  agriculture,  in  raising  of  fruit-trees, 
bees,  and  silk-worms  ;  proficiency  in  manufactures  and  book-keeping,  in 
gymnastics  and  military  exercises,  even  in  surveying,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before ;  in  short  he  is  expected  to  possess  so  many  accomplishments 
that  they  are  scarcely  attainable  and  scarcely  in  harmony  with  his  humble 
position.  There  is  a  two-fold  danger  in  all  this :  either  the  ablest  young 
men  try  at  once  to  obtain  employment  in  higher  positions,  and  then  the 
object  of  training  them  is  lost ;  or  they  feel  unhappy  in  their  humble 
position,  unless  other  opportunities  are  ofiered  to  them  which  allow  them 
to  make  use  of  their  accomplishments ;  for  most  young  men  must  teach 
the  youngest  classes  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  many  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  position  which  occupies  the  faculties  of  a  man,  only  at  a  time  when 
the  fires  of  youth  begin  to  go  down  and  old  age  begins  to  make  itself 
felt  A  plan  has,  therefore,  been  suggested,  to  divide  the  candidates 
into  two  classes,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  extended  instruction  for 
head-masters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  educate  a  class  of  contented 
teachers  for  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  same  considerations  hold  good  for  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Much  is  done  to  develop  the  intellect  for  government  service ;  but 
the  working  powers  thus  produced  can  not  be  properly  employed  during 
the  best  part  of  life ;  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  original  inten- 
sity when  they  are  employed  at  last.  It  was,  therefore,  very  proper^ 
when  the  teachers  joined  the  motto  "more  work"  to  their  motto  *' better 
pay."  Both  mottoes  are  justified ;  but  the  former  would  even  be  the 
more  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  should  at  last  appear  that  the  number  of 
teachers  which  the  law  requires  can  not  be  had.  Public  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly still  unsettled,  but  the  opinion  is  here  and  there  expressed  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  school  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  number 
as  the  quality  of  teachers,  and  that  the  work  of  instruction  would  be 
better  done  with  a  few  better  paid  and  better  qualified  teachers. 

A  frequent  theme  of  public  discussion  is  the  hygienic  condition  of 
schools.  There  is  no  want  of  regulations  about  ventilation,  attention  to 
the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  school-room  must  at  least  be  ten 
feet  high  and  allow  eight  square  feet  for  each  child.  But  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  renders  it  necessary  to  receive  a  greater  number  of 
children,  and  the  school-houses,  built  at  a  time  when  the  families  them- 
selves were  contented  with  very  little  space,  reflect  the  general  idea  of 
comfort  of  the  time  when  thcv  were  erected  ;  where  the  former  im- 
proved,  the  latter  had  the  benefit.     Teachers  and  physicians  have  of  late 
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established  rules,  to  be  observed  in  all  new  buildings  and  wherever  re- 
pairs on  a  larger  scale  have  been  ordered,  so  that  the  children  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  the  rooms  larger. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  press,  and  the  legislature.  It  is  the  official  position  the  clergj- 
men  hold  as  superintendents  and  administrators  of  schools,  which  is  very 
erroneously  called  the  subordination  of  the  school  to  the  church.  Such 
subordination  does  not  exist  in  Wurtemberg,  either  by  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  law  calls  the  services  of  the  clergy  into  requi- 
sition, and  the  constant  local  supervision  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  For  he  who  is  compelled  to 
send  his  child  to  school  has  more  right  to  be  assured  that  the  instruction 
will  be  properly  given  and  moral  order  maintained,  than  he  who  chooses 
a  teacher  himself;  this  is  the  reason  why  private  institutions  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  regular  control.  The  clergymen  are,  moreover,  at- 
tached to  the  school  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  represent  its  and  the 
teachers^  interests  in  the  local  board.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  because 
there  are  no  other  persons  who  can  be  intrusted  with  the  inspection,  that 
the  legislature  has  confirmed  the  arrangement  in  all  its  essential  features, 
but  has  also  taken  care  that  the  teachers  should  have  their  proper  share 
m  the  administration.  Many  teachers  are  discontented  with  this  ar- 
rangement, claiming  that  the  teachers  alone  possess  the  technical  and 
scientific  qualifications ;  the  press,  too,  speaks  against  the  influence  of 
clergymen  in  school  matters,  but  then  that  press  is  also  opposed  to  the 
church.  The  present  system  will  certainly  last  some  time  longer  and 
bear  good  fruit,  when  ministers  and  schoolmasters  work  honestly  and 
kindly  together ;  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  people  do  not 
split  into  a  multitude  of  denominations,  but  remain  in  the  present  two 
great  churches,  and  as  long  as  the  liberty  oT  conscience  is  not  in  danger. 
The  old  tie  connecting  church  and  school  should  only  then  be  severed 
by  the  government  when  the  clergy  should  abuse  their  connection  with 
the  school,  and  when  they  should  prove  incapable  of  satisfying  the  just 
demands  which  public  life  makes  on  public  instruction.  The  ministers 
themselves  might  wish  to  be  relieved  of  that  labor,  either  when  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  should  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  an  honest 
man  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties,  or  when  the  law  should  force  a 
spirit  into  the  school  which  would  be  hostile  to  the  church  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  separation  of  the  ancient  connection  between  church  and 
school  is,  however,  going  on  gradually,  and  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
•of  this  process  that  the  ministers,  as  such,  can,  in  time  to  come,  no  longer 
officially  perform  the  duties  as  functionaries  of  the  State  or  of  the  com- 
munity, at  public  schools.  "WTien  this  shall  take  place,  much  will  depend 
on  the  active  interest  the  communities  will  take  in  schools  and  education, 
showing  ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  government  of  the  local 
schools  in  their  firm  hands  and  to  relieve  the  department  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  responsibilities. 
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II.    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

By  secondary  schools,  we  understand  here,  those  schools  which  stand 
midway  between  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Uni- 
versity and  similar  institutions  on  the  other ;  and  which  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  highest  grade  of  the  former,  by  providing  instruction  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  are  connected  more  directly  with  the  lat- 
ter by  furnishing  the  preparatory  training. 

L     HISTORICAL    DEVELOPKEKT. 

The  existence  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Wurtemberg  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  mention  of  the  country  in  authentic  history.  This  name 
(  WirtineBberk,)  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  1098,  when  mon- 
asteries, still  within  the  present  limits  of  the  kingdom,  had  schools  of 
higher  learning ;  and  these  schools  (Lateinisch  stadt-sehulen,)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  the  teachers  of  which  (generally 
clergymen,  and  styled  pasdagogvs^  rector  scolarum^  rector  puerorum^) 
not  unfrequently  filled,  at  the  same  time,  some  municipal  office,  which 
required  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  which  was  the  most 
important  study  in  all  schools  of  this  period.  The  use  of  the  German 
tongue  was  interdicted  in  the  school.  The  first  mention  of  Greek  as  a 
study  is  found  in  1520,  in  a  programme  of  the  school  at  Ulm,  where  a 
pupil  of  Melancthon  gave  instruction  in  that  language.  Besides  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  church,  of  science,  of  the  state,  of  records  of  all 
sorts, — reading,  writing,  singing,  and  very  rarely  arithmetic,  were 
taught,  and  considering  the  wants  of  the  age,  the  studies  were  emi- 
nently practical. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  transferred  all  schools,  then 
in  existence,  and  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  to  the  state,  whose 
ordinances  and  the  consequent  action  of  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  au- 
thority, brought  them  into  a  more  uniform  system.  The  organization  in 
Wurtemberg  is  based  on  the  "  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,"  so  called,  and 
issued  by  Duke  Christopher,  May  15,  1559,  and  which,  sanctioned  by 
the  Diet,  in  1565,  and  mended  by  successive  revisions,  remained  in 
force  down  to  1803.  The  preamble  to  this  Order  sets  forth  its  purpose  : 
*'  To  carry  youths  from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the 
degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state.'* 

Latin  Schools. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Wurtemberg  system  of  public  schools,  viz. 
the  many  small  Latin  schools,  and  the  numerous  seminaries  for  Protestant 
theological  students,  and  the  small  number  of  gymnasiums  of  the  highest 
grade,  are  doubtless  due  to  this  Order.     By  ordaining  a  Latin   school 
'^  in  each  and  every  city,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  vil- 


*  Prepared  by  Dr.  Hinel,  Rector  of  the  Gymnuium  at  Tlibingen. 
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lages,"  and  then  providing  for  the  transferring  of  a  ceilain  number  of 
promising  boys,  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  from  these  schools, 
after  an  examination  at  Stuttgard,  to  the  lower,  or  grammar  department 
of  the  cloister  schools,  which  were  also  established  hy  the  same  Order  on 
the  endowments  of  the  secularized  convents,  and  which  were  organized 
internally  with  special  reference  to  the  service  of  the  church, — the  wants 
of  parents  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
were  met  We  accordingly  find,  in  1607,  47  Latin  schools,  with  75 
teachers,  and  18  cloister  schools,  in  operation;  and  even  as  late  as  1700 
only  one  regular  gymnasium  under  the  designation  of  the  Padagogium^ 
at  Stuttgard,  existed  in  Wurtemberg.  Parents  found  facilities  of  a  higher 
education,  and  of  the  preliminary  University  preparation  in  the  Latin 
schools,  and  the  wise  provision  of  a  state  examination  for  the  admission 
of  a  certain  number  of  promising  pupils  from  these  schools,  with  free 
tuition,  board,  and  even  pocket-money,  kept  them  all  up  to  a  common 
standard  of  excellence,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  the  cloister  schools 
with  a  select  corps  of  students,  who,  if  they  profited  by  these  facilities, 
could  enter,  after  a  similar  examination,  the  University  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  diligent  there,  appointments  in  church,  school,  or  civil  service 
would  follow  after  graduation. 

With  this  organic  connection  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  stimulus 
and  regulation  of  their  public  examination,  the  Latin  school  of  the 
Keformation  has,  in  Wurtemberg,  survived  similar  schools  in  other 
states.  Many  of  these  schools,  although  poorly  endowed,  and  having 
pupils  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  fourteen,  have  gained  such  reputa- 
tion by  the  success  of  their  candidates  at  the  state  examinations,  as  to 
attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  examinations,  held 
at  the  capital,  drew  together  teachers  and  scholars,  with  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  made  education,  its  principles  and  methods,  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  circle,  and  helped  to  diffuse  a  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance  than  existed  in  any  other  community.  They 
have  proved  highly  serviceable  in  securing  immediate  attention  to  any 
defect  or  proposed  improvement  throughout  all  the  schools. 

In  the  programme  of  instruction  for  the  usual  course  of  four  years, 
(from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,)  we  find  the  following  subjects  of  study 
given  :  German  and  Latin  reading  and  writing  for  the  lowest  class ;  Latin 
grammar  with  selections  from  authors;  prosody,  rudiments  of  Greek,  in 
the  fourth  year  with  music,  chiefly  sacred.  No  separate  hours  are  men- 
tioned as  being  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  as  the  religious  exercises 
every  day  amply  met  this  want.  Of  Latin  authors,  iEsop,  Terence,  and 
Cicero  were  read.  Of  the  36  school  hours  per  week,  6  were  devoted  to 
music,  and  3  to  religious  exercises,  leaving  27  hours  for  Latin,  which 
were  reduced  to  21  in  the  fourth  j'ear,  when  6  hours  were  given  to  Greek. 
The  scholars  were  obliged  to  speak  Latin  in  school  hours,  and  with 
teachers  and  pupils  out  of  school  hours.  This  course  of  instruction  was 
only  slightly  modified  for  near  two  centuries,  when  Greek  fell  more  and 
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more  into  the  background,  whilst  the  memorizing  of  logical  rhetorical 
definitions  in  Latin  became  a  favorite  study. 

The  teachers  (generally  one  to  a  school)  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  communal  authorities,  after  having  first  undergone  an  examination 
before  the  ecclesiastical  board  (Kirchenrath)^  whilst,  if  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause,  the  communal  authorities  might  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any 
time  without  giving  notice.  A  teacher  formally  examined  and  accepted 
was  installed  in  his  office  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  and  had  solemnly  to 
declare  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Wurtem- 
berg  confessions,  and  in  later  years  also  to  the  ^^  formula  concardia,^* 
(designed  originally  to  harmonize  the  special  adherents  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  had  its  origin  in  Wurtemberg  about  1575).  Gradually, 
the  communal  authorities  not  having  any  preference,  the  privilege  of 
selecting  the  teacher  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  and  church 
authorities. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  consisted  of:  1,  the  school  fees  ;  2,  a  fixed 
salary  paid  quarterly,  partly  in  kind  (feed,  wine,  fruit),  out  of  the  local 
funds,  and  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  where  these  where  too  poor  to 
pay  the  whole  sum,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  a  subsidy  from  gov- 
ernment ;  3,  residence  or  free  lodging,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
Their  salary  was  not  taxed,  and  no  soldier  could  be  quartered  on  them. 
For  cases  of  incapacity  for  service  by  old  age  or  sickness,  no  provision 
was  made,  except  in  the  Stuttgard  gymnasium.  Not  unfrequently  the 
commune  voluntarily  contributed  to  such  needs.  For  the  widows  and 
orphans,  a  widows*  fund  was  instituted  in  1698,  to  which  each  teacher 
paid  an  annual  subscription.  As  regards  his  social  position,  the  master 
of  the  Latin  school  stood  midway  between  the  elementary  school  teacher 
and  the  clergyman. 

The  Latin  schools  were  communal  institutions  subsidized  bj'  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  law  laid  on  the  communes  certain  duties  with  regard 
to  these  schools,  i. «.,  to  provide  a  school-house,  furniture,  &c. ;  and  the 
general  superintendence  was  exercised  by  a  quarterly  visitation  by  the 
**  Pcedagogarchi,^^  i.  e.  the  governing  board  of  the  Pcedagogium  at 
Stuttgard  and  Tubingen.  These  two  institutions,  which  were  also  muni- 
cipal, and  were  originally  Latin  schools,  more  than  other  schools  of  this 
class,  were  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  the  University,  and  stood 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
were  maintained  entirely  from  the  goverment  treasury.  The  course  of 
instruction,  both  from  their  locality  and  their  specific  object,  was  na- 
turally more  extended.  Besides  the  study  of  Latin  grammar,  prosody, 
and  the  reading  of  Cicero,  Terence,  and  iEsop,  portions  of  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle  {Organon\  Plutarch,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  were 
read  (the  last  mostly  in  Latin  translations).  The  course  also  embraced 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  modern  Latin  authors  (i.  e.  Frischlin's 
comedies),  reading  of  theological  works,  catechisms,  the  Psalms,  the 
gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  the  year  1686,  also  physics,  astron- 
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omy,  ethics,  logic,  metaphysics,  history,  poetry,  and  mythology.  The- 
study  in  Greek  was  reduced  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  some  cases  Chrysostomos  de  iaeerdotii.  We  find  here  a  chaos  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  crowded  into  about  80  hours  a  week,  Latin,  of  course^ 
occupying  the  first  place,  and  all  the  text-books  in  other  subjects  were 
written  in  Latin.  This  study  was  restricted  principally  to  Cicero,  no> 
mention  being  made  of  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  Horace,  or  Tacitus. 

Chisier  Schools. 

The  Cloister  Schools  deserve  special  attention,  as  more  than  half  th& 
students  at  the  University  were  prepared  in  them.  These  schools,  divid- 
ed  into  lower  (which  were  also  called  grammar)  and  higher,  prepared 
young  men  for  the  Protestant  church  and  school,  and  had,  down  to  1806, 
a  decidedly  monastic  character.  The  course  of  instruction  of  19  to  27 
hours  per  week  bad  special  reference  to  the  future  calling  of  the  pupils^ 
by  devoting  many  hours  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
dialectics  and  rhetoric.  Gradually  Hebrew  became  an  important  sub- 
ject of  study,  whilst  Greek  was  gradually  neglected.  We  also  find 
^*  lectio  spJuBTiea^^^  arithmetic,  geography,  modern  languages,  and  for  the 
older  scholars,  morals  and  metaphysics.  History  was  taught  merely  in 
connection  with  the  church,  and  was  simply  read  aloud  during  dinner ; 
at  a  later  period,  universal  and  special  history  were  taught  in  text-booka 
in  regular  lecture  hours.  Music,  especially  church  music,  was  always, 
an  important  branch. 

It  was  in  the  discipline  more  than  in  the  studies  that  the  monastic  and 
theological  character  of  these  institutions  appeared.  At  the  head  of  the 
institution  was  the  Prelate,  a  high  church  dignitary,  ex-officio  member 
of  the  estates,  Ducal  councilor,  to  whom  was  at  the  same  time  intrust- 
ed the  management  of  the  extensive  convent  property.  Instruction  was. 
mostly  imparted  by  two  theologically-educated  preceptors,  (called  after 
1752,  professors^)  originally  appointed  by  the  prelates,  but  later  by  tho 
ecclesiastical  board.  There  were  daily  morning  and  evening  services  in 
the  church ;  choir  singing  twice  a  day,  reading  of  religious  books  during 
dinner  time,  and  frequent  celebration  of  the  holy  communion ;  services 
on  Sunday  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  reading  of  the  scriptures 
at  other  stated  times.  Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  take  walks  outside  of 
the  inclosure,  except  on  special  permission  from  the  director,  for  which 
application  had  frequently  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  verses.  The  pupils 
wore  a  prescribed  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  black  gown  {toga  monastica} 
without  sleeves.  Manifold  were  the  evil  consequences  of  this  too  rigid 
discipline,  encouraging  hypocrisy  and  secret  vices ;  whilst  the  hospital- 
ity exercised  towards  all  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  formed  a 
pleasant  feature  and  reminiscence  of  the  olden  times. 

The  superintendence  of  these  institutions  by  the  ecclesiastical  board 
was  very  lax,  and  the  visitations  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  every 
jrear  were  frequently  omitted  for  successive  years,  and  no  reform  of  any 
importance  whatsoever  was  introduced  till  1806. 
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The  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1808,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  4  cloister  schools,  1  gymnasium,  and  about  60  Latin  schools  of 
from  1  to  8  classes.  Besides  these  there  were  8  real  schools » connected 
with  other  institutions,  which  had  no  separate  school-houses,  teachers,  or 
funds. 

n.      PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

1 .  Classification — A uthorities — Maintenance. 

The  numerical  increase  and  the  new  organization  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  Wurtemberg  since  1806  can  be  traced  to  two  causes :  first  the 
territorial  increase  of  the  country,  mostly  by  Catholic  provinces;  secondly, 
the  totally  different  educational  views  which  have  gained  ground.  The 
number  of  the  thoroughly -organized  gymnasiums  gradually  rose  to  seven 
(7),  of  which  three  were  specially  established  for  the  Catholic  population. 
Besides  the  gymnasiums,  4  lyceums  were  founded  which  differ  from  the 
former  only  that  the  two  highest  classes  are  wanting,  although  the  pupils 
frequently  enter  the  University  directly  from  the  lyceum.  The  4  Prot- 
estant cloister  schools,  which,  in  1806,  had  been  reduced  to  two,  were 
again  established ;  and  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritory, Latin  schools  of  one,  two,  or  three  classes  were  established. 

The  directors  of  the  cloister  schools  {chWed  seminaries  since  1806)  bear 
the  title  of  ephori.  The  two  regular  teachers  (professors)  have  two 
assistants  called  repeaters  [repetiteurs  ;]  there  are  special  instructors  in 
music,  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The  directors  of  the  gymna- 
siums, lyceums,  and  also  of  some  of  the  larger  Latin  schools  have  the 
title  of  rector ;  the  teachers  of  4  higher  classes  are  called  *^  professors ;  *'  of 
the  lower  classes  sometimes  professors  and  sometimes  preceptors ;  the 
teachers  of  the  Latin  schools  are  called  preceptors  and  Collaboratoren, 
In  those  places  where  there  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  class  is  called  ober  prcBceptor. 

Connected  with  the  larger  schools  there  are  preparatory  schools,  the 
teachers  of  which  are  called  elementary  teachers.  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  prepare  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight,  who  wish 
afterwards  to  resort  to  some  higher  institution  than  the  common  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Bible  history. 

As  teachers  for  this  class  of  schools  could  no  longer  be  trained  in  con- 
nection with  their  theological  studies,  a  philological  seminary  was  founded 
in  connection  with  the  University,  and  the  examinations  were  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  studies  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  places.  Since  1842  the  social  and  financial  position  of 
teachers  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  as  official  persons  they  are  au- 
thorized to  wear  a  prescribed  dress,  which,  however,  but  few  do. 

The  privilege  of  electing  teachers  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
transferred  to  the  central  authority.  The  financial  position  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  been  so  far  altered  that  those  portions  of  the  salaries  which 
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came  from  the  church  funds  are,  since  1806,  (when  the  church  and  state 
funds  were  united,)  paid  from  the  common  state  fund. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  the  following  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  :  all  those  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  kept  beyond  their 
14th  year,  i.  e.,  the  Latin  school  in  country  towns,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  the  lyceums,  gymnasiums  and  real  schools,  are  communal  institutions ; 
the  expense  of  founding  and  maintaining  these  devolving  in  the  first 
place  on  the  communes :  the  state  making  special  grants  in  aid,  in  all 
cases  of  real  necessity,  both  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  schools. 
Higher  institutions  on  the  other  hand  are  considered  entirely  state  in- 
stitutions, without  depriving  the  communes  altogether  of  the  privilege  of 
paying  something  towards  their  maintenance.  The  sums  used  for  these 
purposes  depend,  of  course,  on  the  appropriations  of  the  parliament 
(Stknde)  which  are  always  made  for  a  fiscal  period  of  three  years. 

2.  Classical  or  Humanistic  Institutions  [GeUhrtensehuUn.] 

a.  Course  o/instrttetion. — From  the  old  programme,  Hebrew,  logic,  and 
rhetoric  disappeared,  whilst  German,  French,  geography,  history,  singing 
and  gymnastics,  form  regular  subjects;  religious  instruction  has  ceased  to 
be  mere  memorizing,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
clergy,  and  since  1822  it  forms  one  of  the  subjects  at  the  central  examin- 
ations {land  examen) ;  an  hour  is  set  apart  to  penmanship ;  decimal  frac- 
tions are  taught,  and  the  whole  subject  of  arithmetic  is  made  more 
thorough  and  methodical ;  while  Latin  is  not  pursued  so  far  as  formerly, 
and  Latin  speaking  has  ceased  altogether,  more  attention  is  given  to  Greek. 

The  subjects  and  course  of  instruction  at  a  Latin  school  for  scholars  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  14,  is  generally  as  follows :  Latin,  12-15  hours 
per  week  ;  French,  2-3 ;  religion,  2 ;  history  and  geography,  3 ;  arithmetic, 
2-4 ;  singing,  1 ;  penmanship,  1 ;  German,  1-2  ;  gymnastics,  8-4 ;  total, 
(exclusive  of  gymnastics)  26-31  hours.  This  number  of  hours  is  dimin- 
ished in  schools  with  scholars  of  different  ages  by  about  6  hours,  whilst 
for  those  who  study  Greek,  from  3-6  hours  are  added. 

In  the  complete  gymnasium,  where  the  classes  of  scholars  are  nearly  of 
the  same  age  and  proficiency,  for  instance  at  the  gymnasium  of  Tiibingen, 
the  programme  of  studies  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14 
would  be  the  following:  Latin,  12  hours;  Greek,  6;  French,  2;  Ger- 
man, 1 ;  religion,  2 ;  history  and  geography,  3  ;  arithmetic,  2 :  singing, 
1 ;  penmanship,  1 ;  gymnastics,  3 ;  total,  33.  The  books  read  are  mostly 
selections  from  different  authors ;  Livy,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cffisar, 
Curtius,  in  Latin  ;  and  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Thucydidcs,  Plato,  Diodorus, 
Arrian,  Lucian,  &c.,  in  Greek. 

There  is  no  uniform  plan  of  studies  prescribed  by  law  for  all  the  gym- 
nasiums, as  in  Prussia,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  all  follow  the  same 
plan.  The  curriculum  for  certain  studies,  such  as  poetry,  law,  and 
Greek,  is  not  obligatory,  and  its  place  is  mostly  taken  by  French.  Other- 
wise the  distinction  between  obligatory  and  optional  branches  of  study 
has  ceased  to  exist,  with  exception  of  English,  French,  and  Hebrew.     Be- 
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aides  Lttin  ind  Greek  the  following  branches  of  stud;  are  now  obligatory 
for  all  BcholftTs:  History,  geographj,  mfttheraatics  {algebra,  planimetry, 
trigonometry,  stereometry),  physics  and  chemistry,  Germ&n  language 
and  literature,  French  language,  It^ic,  psychology,  in  some  schools, 
also,  arcbffiology,  mythology,  of  late  years,  also,  natural  history  and  gym- 
nasticH.  Out  of  the  sum  total  of  28-82  hours  per  week,  (exclusiTo  of 
gymnastics,)  18-30  hours  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  languages,  8-4  to 
history  and  geography,  2  to  religion,  (knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the  orig- 
inal languages,  articles  of  faith,  and  doctrine  and  morals,)  mathematics, 
2-4 ;  natural  sciences  {natural  history  in  the  lower,  physics  and  chemis- 
try in  the  higher),  2 ;  logic  and  psychology,  1-2  hour.  Besides,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  study  English  ;  in  some  cases  also,  Italian,  music, 
drawing,  and  Hebrew.  In  Latin  the  following  authors  are  read :  Sallust, 
Livy,  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works),  Tacitus, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace ;  and  in  Greek ;  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Thuey- 
dldes,  Demosthenes,  Lyeias,  Plato,  Homer  and  the  dramatic  writers, 
particularly  Sophocles.  Besides  the  reading  of  authors,  translation  from 
-German  into  Greek  and  Latin  are  frequently  practiced.  In  mathematics 
A  variety  of  problems  must  be  solved,  and  in  history  dates  are  committed 
to  memory. 

CovTse  of  InstrucUoa  ai  the   Gymnaaiam  and  the  EleraenlaTy  School  at 
I&iiiwen,  1S66-67. 
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The  lesson  hours  in  winter  are  from  8-12  in  the  morning,  and  fi-om 
2-t  m  the  aflemoon  ;  optional  subjects  and  gymnastics  from  2—5  ;  in 
tummer,  in  the  lower  cla.ss,  from  7-1 1  ;  in  the  higher,  from  8-12;  in  the 
afternoon,  from  2-4 ;  optional  subjects  and  gymnastics,  7-12 ;  in  the  af- 
ternoon, from  2-ii.  On  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  the  afternoons  are 
free,  with  the  e.Tception  of  the  drawing  hours  from  2-4. 
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In  all  the  gymnasiums  and  seminaries  there  are  libraries,  and  a  goocT 
philosophical  apparatus;   and  in  the  largest,  collections  of  objects    in> 
natural  history ;  and  in  the  seminaries,  books  of  music,  and  a  supply  of~ 
musical  instruments.     The  expenses  for  books  and  apparatus  are  mostly 
paid  out  of  government  and  municipal  appropriations,  but  partly  from< 
"rectorates*  fund,"  which  consists  of  sums  not  paid  out  in  places  left  va- 
cant for  some  time  {Interealarg^lle).     From  this  last  fund,  also,  are  paid 
the  expenses  of  printing  the  programmes,  which  always  contain  an  elab- 
orate article  on  some  scientific  subject,  which  arc  published  by  most 
gymnasiums  annually,  and  by  some  biennially.     With  regard  to  these- 
programmes  there  exists  a  regular  system  of  exchange  between  the- 
gymnasiums  of  most  of  the  German  states. 

c.  Method  of  Instruction. — Great  changes  have  gradually  been  wrought 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  As  regards  language  the  strict  old  syn- 
thetical method  has  been  retained,  as  in  most  institutions  of  this  class 
throughout  Germany,  by  which  the  scholar  is  slowly  led  from  the  easy 
to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complicated  subjects. 
The  so-called  analytical  method  has  in  several  cases  been  attempted,  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  works  of  Hamilton,  Jacotot,  Seideus- 
tucker,  Ollendorf,  &c.,  are  consequently  not  known  in  the  schools  of 
Wurtemberg.  Latin-speaking  at  the  secondary  schools  has  been  entirely 
abandoned;  and  whilst  not  so  many  ready  writcrsof  Latin  are  found, 
as  formerly,  greater  attention  is  devoted  to  a  pure  and  elegant  style ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  study  of  languages  is  carried  on  in  a  much  more  ra- 
tional way.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
languages.  Greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  leading  ideas,  and  to 
their  connections.  The  religious,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  nation, 
whose  language  is  studied,  is  thoroughly  considered ;  good  wall  or  other 
maps  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country  of  the  classical 
author  studied,  his  person,  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  his  whole  literary 
activity  is  placed  before  the  pupil  in  an  instructive  and  attractive  way. 
In  reading  rhetorical  and  philosophical  writings  the  difierent  trains  of 
thought  are  carefully  analyzed. 

In  the  lower  classes  the  text-books  used  are  accompanied  by  excellent 
chronological  tables,  maps,  and  brief  notes,  which  widen  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  scholar  in  a  sphere  of  learning  where,  formerly,  he  picked 
out  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  committed  to  memory  certain  phrases^ 
and  acquired  some  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing. 

The  so-called  realistic  studies  (religion,  geography,  history,  and  math- 
ematics) are,  likewise,  treated  in  a  more  methodical  and  practical  man- 
ner; even  as  late  as  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  the  study  of 
these  subjects  was  without  scientific  method,  or  without  sufficient  time, 
which  was  all  absorbed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  History  is  now 
taught  methodically ;  a  new  practical  reader  has  been  introduced  into* 
the  German  exercises ;  religious  instruction  is  reduced  to  reading  the 
scriptures  with  suitable  explanations,  and  to  memorizing  of  verses  firom. 
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the  Bible  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  catechism ;  excellent  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  text-books  are  used,  and  the  only  subject  which  has  not 
been  reached  is,  perhaps,  geography.  The  careful  semi-annual  visita- 
tions made  to  every  school,  by  competent  men,  serve  to  keep  the  system 
4n  excellent  working  order. 

d.  Discipline  and  Hygiene. — The  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age 
have,  also,  reached  the  sphere  of  discipline.  The  true  value  of  the  hu- 
man being,  his  rights  and  corresponding  duties,  found  their  way  into 
the  higher  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  through  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
Basedow,  Salzman,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  have  effected  a  material  change 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  The  means  which  the 
school  employs  to  accomplish  its  two-fold  object,  viz.,  instruction  and 
education,  are  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual ;  the 
-discipline  is  more  considerate,  more  cautious — in  one  word,  more  hu- 
mane. Direct  bodily  punishment,  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  former  times,  has  not  been  banished  entirely,  either  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, but  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  is  seldom  employed.  This  mode 
of  punishing  will,  no  doubt,  remain  in  schools  as  long  as  it  is  employed 
in  the  family.  In  its  application  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  individu- 
■ality  of  the  teachers,  and  the  early  home  education  of  the  scholars.  The 
law  contains  very  strict  regulations  to  prevent  its  abuse.  In  the  gymna- 
sium and  most  of  the  other  secondary  schools,  every  case  of  corporal 
punishment  must  be  confined  to  a  number  of  strokes  with  a  thin  switch 
on  the  hand,  and  must  be  entered  in  the  school  diary.  The  number  of 
«ven  such  cases  is  rapidly  diminishing,  especially  since  the  school 
has  established  closer  connection  with  the  parents  by  frequent  reports 
regarding  the  diligence  and  behavior  of  their  sons.  Formerly  the  sys- 
tem of  ranking  in  place  (locationen)  the  pupil,  was  carried  out  with  iron 
uniformity,  even  in  the  higher  seminaries  and  the  University ;  candi- 
•dates  and  magisters,  like  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years,  went  up  and  down 
in  the  scale,  and  the  place  each  one  occupied  was  put  in  print,  and  the 
locus  which  a  seminarist  obtained  at  the  University  stuck  to  him  through 
life.  Most  of  these  abuses  have  now  been  abolished.  In  some  of  the 
larger  schools  prizes  are  distributed  publicly  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year,  but  there  are  no  general  regulations  or  uniform  practice  on  the 
subject. 

Nothing  shows  the  humane  spirit  of  the  present  system  better  than 
the  regulations  of  1818,  concerning  the  former  cloister  schools  (now 
called  seminaries),  by  which  minute  and  rigid  rules  have  given  way  to 
the  common  law  of  kindness  between  scholars  and  teachers,  as  between 
■a  father  and  his  sons. 

The  health  and  bodily  comfort  of  the  scholars,  also,  occupies  more  at- 
tention than  formerly.  The  period  of  instruction  has  been  shortened : 
the  afternoon  exercises  can  not  begin  before  2  o'clock  ;  the  vacations 
have  been  prolonged  ;  the  amount  of  home  work  has  been  reduced  ;  the 
school-houses  and  premises,  formerly  much  neglected,  are  thoroughly 
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inspected,  and  any  damage  quickly  repaired,  and  strict  regulations,  ait 
to  the  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.,  exist  and  are  observed.  Much  atten- 
tion is,  also,  paid  to  the  school  benches,  on  account  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  near-sightedness  among  scholars.  Old  abuses  and  neglect,  in 
spite  of  excellent  regulations,  still  linger,  but  much  hfis  been  done,  and 
the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  the  future. 

Up  to  the  year  1792  bathing  (outside  of  a  house)  was  strictly  prohibit- 
ed as  being  highly  immoral ;  now  it  is  every  where  encouraged  as  highly 
beneficial  for  the  bodily  well-bemg  of  the  scholars,  and  where  there  are 
no  natural  facilities  for  bathing,  artificial  baths  are  provided. 

The  introduction  of  gymnastics,  which,  in  1868,  was  made  obligatory 
on  all  classes,  has  ever}'  where  been  accompanied  by  the  best  results. 
A  regular  system  developed  by  Prof.  Jaeger  was  adopted,  and  subsidies^ 
in  aid  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  halls  granted,  and  in  many  places 
special  teachers  were  appointed.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large 
gymnastic  festivals  and  public  excursions  are  held.  Wherever  opportu- 
nity offers,  swimming,  skating,  and  fencing  are  practiced. 

III.     REAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  discipline  apply,  also,  to  another 
class  of  schools,  an  important  creation  of  modem  times,  viz.,  the  Real 
schools,  which,  alter  various  futile  attempts,  were  introduced  during  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  present  century.  The  name  was  already^ 
known  in  the  18th  century ;  an  ordinance  in  1793  permitted  their  estab- 
lishment, but  without  immediate  results.  But  the  time  came,  at  last, 
when  something  definite  was  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  realistio 
instruction.  An  eminent  scholar,  F.  W.  Klumpp,  in  1829  and  1830, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  classical  subjects  at  the  Latin  schools  and  gym- 
nasiums, and  increase  the  realistic  subjects  ;  and  as  neither  the  public 
nor  the  government  received  this  proposal  favorably,  a  private  school 
was  created  at  Stuttgard  in  the  following  year,  on  these  principles. 

In  1833  a  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Estates.  They  petitioned 
the  government  to  reorganize  the  whole  system  of  schools  with  special 
regard  to  realistic  studies,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  make  tho 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  who  wished  to 
prepare  for  this  grade  of  schools.  In  consequence  of  a  ministerial  reso- 
lution of  November  16, 1835,  the  real  school  was  instituted,  and  aided. 
Its  establishment  in  any  place  was  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who  wero 
advised  to  establish  two  kinds  of  real  schools,  viz.,  higher  and  lower  ones. 
The  resolution  provides  for  regular  visitations  to  be  held  at  the  real 
schools,  by  the  dislrict  school  inspectors  (this,  since  1850,  was  the  official 
title  of  the  padngogarchi).  The  government  appoints  all  the  teachers, 
and  for  the  fiscal  period  1856-1859,  appropriated  the  sum  of  38,000 
florins,  and  in  1856  the  programme  for  the  examination  of  real  school- 
teachers was  published;  and  in  1858  a  seminary  (at  Tiibingen)  was  es- 
tablished for  the  education  of  such  teachers,  which,  however,  wasdiscon- 
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tinued  in  1866,  and  in  the  place  of  this  preparation,  candidates  for 
teachers'  places  at  real  schools  were  required  to  study  for  several  years 
at  some  polytechnic  school.  The  examination  programme  is  a  two-fold 
one,  viz.,  for  teachers  at  higher  and  for  teachers  at  lower  real  schools, 
and  demands  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  subjects 
taught  Each  of  these  examinations  was  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
Traveling,  in  order  to  extend  by  observation  in  similar  schools,  and 
in  practical  life,  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  school,  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  a  government  subsidy  promised  in  aid.  But  with 
this  aid  the  attainment  of  the  required  qualifications  was  expensive  to 
the  candidates.  Another  drawback  was  the  want  of  some  central  subject 
of  instruction  for  this  whole  class  of  schools,  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed whether  French,  German,  or  mathematics  should  be  the  sub- 
ject. With  many  the  variety  of  subjects  formed  an  essential  character- 
istic of  the  real  schools. 

In  reference  to  teaching  in  this  class  of  schools,  a  new  programme  of 
examination  was  publi.^hed  July  20,  1864,  and  is  still  in  force.  The 
most  important  points  are  :  1,  the  examination  ceases  to  be  tvro-fold,  for 
the  second  (practical)  examination  is  substituted  a  trial  in  teaching, 
which  presupposes  that  the  candidate  has  taught,  at  least  one  year,  at 
some  real  school ;  2,  the  theoretical  examination  is  in  some  respects  made 
easier,  and  in  others,  e,  g,  drawing,  more  difficult;  8,  an  option  is  given 
>)ctween  the  historic-philological,  and  the  studies  in  natural  sciences; 
4,  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  candidates  to  be  examined  in  Latin.  The 
subjects  of  examination  for  candidates  for  teachers*  places  at  the  lower 
real  schools  are :  Religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics (equations  of  the  second  degree,  stereometry,  trigonometry,) 
n-:itunil  histoiy,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing;  for  candidates  for  the 
higher  real  schools,  the  examination  extends  in  the  historic-philological 
division  over  the  following  subjects:  German  language  and  literature, 
French  language,  English  language,  history  and  geography ;  Latin  and 
Italian  optional ;  and  in  the  division  for  natui'al  science :  Mathematics 
(spheiic  trigonometry,  lower  analysis,  descriptive  and  practical  geometry), 
physics  (history  of  physics),  mechanism,  chemistry  (technical  and  ana- 
lytical), natural  history  (thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms). The  number  of  teachers  who  have  passed  these  examinations 
has  not  met  the  actual  demand.  To  meet  this  demand  the  students  in 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  seminaries,  by  a  resolution  of  1866,  are 
freed  from  the  study  of  philology  if  they  wish  to  become  teachers.  At 
the  University  a  seminary  for  modern  philology  has  been  established, 
and  quite  recently,  another  for  physico-mathematics. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  of  realistic  instruction : 
March  1,  1833,  the  number  of  real  schools  was  15;  in  1843,  the  number 
of  schools  WHS  52  with  90  teachers,  and  1,371  scholars;  in  1867,  the 
number  of  schools  was  79,  of  teachers,  152,  of  scholars,  4,917. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  real  schools  are :  French,  mathe- 
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inatics,  natural  sciences,  drawing.  In  the  second  line  follow  :  Reli^on, 
German,  historj,  geography,  singing,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  and  ia 
some  schools  English,  as  an  optional  subject  As  a  sample,  we  give  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  gymnastics,  at 
the  Real  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard,  18(i7-1868. 


SUBJECTS. 


CLASSES. 


V.         IV. 


Religion 

Latin 

French  

EngliHh 

German 

History   

Geography 

Physics 

Geometry 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Drawing 

Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 


2 

10 

G 


2 

H 
H 


3 
2 
1 
1 
3 


Total....    31     I  32 


31     '  30 


III. 

11. 

I. 

2 
12 

3 
12 

3 
12 

3 

1 

4 
2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 
1 
3 

9 

2 

27 

27 

20 

We  also  give  the  course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusive 
of  gj'mnastics,  at  the  Real  School  at  Tubingen,  winter  1867-68. 


1  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

CLASSES 

i. 

SUBJECTS 

IV 

• 

III.   ! 

11. 

1. 

Roliorion 

a. 

2 

5 

2 
2 

2 
2 

9 

3 
3 

3 
G 
3 

6. 

5 
2 

9 

md 

3 

2 
2 

3 

G  : 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

6 
•» 

-»     1 

1      ' 
1 

2 
6 

3 

9 

md 

9 
2 

2 

5 

2 
3 
1 
2 

9 

French 

8 

Englisli  * 

German 

4 

History 

1 

Ocoflrranhv 

1 

Natural  IILstory. 
Plivsic's 

9 

■ 

•- 

Cheniistrv 

Planiuietrv 

Storeomctry  and 
Arithmetic 

Trigonometrv 

1 

._.-...__.       .--.-._-_.-_ 

0 

Altrebra 

Drawiiicr 

Gvmiiastics 

Singing.. 

Ponmanshii)  .... 

9 

Total 

30 

:;i     ■ 

29 

25 

NoTK. — In  claM  IV,  inBtruntion  in  French,  Englisth,  mathematics,  &,c.,  in  given  in  two  divisions. 
•  Optionnl. 

The  ]e»M)n)i  are  given  in  winter  from  8-1'i.  2-4,  ini'Inditig  optionnl  lubjecti,  2-6;  in  lummer: 
7-11  and  '2-4,  including  the  optional  subject*  ami  gymnnstics,  2-6. 
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There  still  remains  to  bo  mentioned  the  "  Burgher  School,*'  in  Stutt- 
gard,  instituted  in  1863,  by  the  commune,  but  under  the  superintendcnco 
of  the  Ministerial  Bureau  for  Higher  Instruction.  Its  general  aim  and 
course,  also,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  real-school,  with  Uiis  exception, 
that  French  is  an  optional  subject,  which  is  commenced  in  class  Y  with 
scholai-s  II  years  of  age,  and  is  pursued  by  about  half  the  schooL  This 
institution,  in  1869,  numbered  426  scholars  in  9  classes,  with  9  teachers. 
The  school-fees  vary  from  8-12  florins,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  florins 
for  French.  Private  munificence  has  provided  free  places  for  16-18 
scholars.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week  varies  from  22-23.  The 
teachers  are  examined  as  real-school  teachers,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
government 

4.  Education  and  Examination  of  Teachers, — Prior  to  1793,  and  prac- 
tically down  to  1829,  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  were  graduates  of 
the  theological  seminaries  and  the  University,  iu  which  there  existed  no 
special  courses  for  future  teachers.  In  1828,  competitive  examination 
was  introduced,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  for  want  of  definite- 
ncss  as  to  the  subjects  and  modes,  and  of  any  large  and  immediate  in- 
ducement. The  modifications  of  1850  and  1853  supplied  these  defects, 
and  those  of  1865,  proyding  a  new  examination  for  philological  teachers, 
and  those  of  1866,  regulating -the  examination  of  theological  students  in 
Tubingen,  have  settled  the  system  as  follows :  (1.)  A  philological  sem- 
inary exists  at  Tubingen,  and  pedagogical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
theological  seminaries  by  eminent  teachers.  (2.)  Competitive  examina- 
tions are  held  twice  a  year  for  vacancies  in  the  chief  aUd  subordinate 
situations  in  the  secondary  schools.  (8.)  The  examining  board  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  the  University,  and  prominent  gymnasial  teachers. 
(4.)  The  examinations  for  second  grades  of  position,  are  held  separate  and 
with  different  requirements,  and  on  the  dififerent  subjects — may  be  held 
at  different  periods  by  the  same  candidate — the  philological  at  one,  and 
the  scientific  at  another.  (5.)  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination without  the  diploma  of  the  University,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  theological  seminary,  with  special  exceptions  for  subordinate  posi- 
tions, and  for  the  real-schools.  If  the  vacancy  is  for  a  professor's  chair 
(head-master  of  the  first  class,  gymnasium,)  the  candidate  must  submit 
a  Latin  essay  on  a  theme  set  by  the  examiners.  Students  of  Protestant 
theo!ogy  as  well  as  Catholic  theology,  at  the  William  College,  are  ex^- 
cmpted  from  certain  requirements  if  they  show  aptness  and  seem  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  teaching.  (6.)  The  examinations  are  both  writtea 
and  oral.  The  subjects  are  obligatory  and  optional,  and  the  extent,  and 
authors  which  must  bo  read,  are  specified.  For  the  preceptor^s  phce: 
Classical  philology,  Qcrman  and  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
)*eligion  (for  non-theologians:)  the  following  are  optional:  Algebra^ 
geometry,  and  singing.  For  the  professor's  place,  the  examination  goes 
deeper,  and  includes,  also,  physics,  and  the  literature  of  German  and 
French,  English,  Hebrew.    Both  classes  of  candidates  must  give  a  ti'ial 
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lesson.     (7.)  In  according  the  certificates,  the  greatest  weight  is  attached 
to  classical  philology  and  the  trial  lessons. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Philological  Seminary  were  revised  in 
1807,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  separate  library,  and  students  were 
strongly  urged  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  and  French. 

For  teacher  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  real  and  Latin  schools  {Colla-- 
horatorev\  there  is  an  examination,  established  July  20,  1864,  in  which  a 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  elementary  ttachcrs,  (with 
pupils  preparing  for  the  secondary,)  who  do  not  instruct  in  any  foreign 
language.  The  last  are  required  to  pass  the  common  elementary  teach- 
ers' examination,  and  the  former  must  pass  on  the  following  subjects : 
Bible,  history,  geography  of  Palestine,  penmanship,  German  composition, 
elements  of  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  arithmetic  ;  Latin, 
(if  they  are  to  be  employed  in  Latin  schools,)  French,  (if  in  real  schools) ; 
optional :  planimetry,  drawing,  and  singing. 

6.  Legal^  fin^ncial^  aj\d  social  jyosition  of  teachcrB  generally. — The 
government  having  provided  this  elaborate  examination  apparatus,  to 
support  competent  teachers,  labored  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
position.  The  fii*st  attempt,  in  1793,  accomplished  little.  In  1806,  the 
"  Supreme  Board  of  Studies  "  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  University,  while  the  secondary  schools  re- 
mained under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  authorities  till  1817, 
when  they  came  under  the  former  board,  which  was  changed,  and  desig- 
nated a  "Council  of  Studies"  (Studienrath.)  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  were  flways  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clerical  profession, 
and  aspired  to  join  the  clergymen's  widows'  fund.  In  consequence  of 
their  number  being  increased  on  the  establishment  of  real  schools,  which 
were  less  clearly  connected  with  the  church,  some  legislation  became 
necessary  to  regulate  their  position.  By  a  resolution  of  July  6,  1842, 
they  were  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first,  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  (scholars  of  over  14  years),  were  placed  on  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing of  other  government  officers,  except  in  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
which  was  fixed  at  700  florins,  and  their  widows  at  80  florins.  The 
second  grade,  teachiTS  of  the  lower  classes  (scholars  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14),  fared  even  worse.  In  spite  of  the  appeals  to  the  public  and 
the  government,  it  was  only  after  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
that  teachers  of  the  first  grade  were  placed,  in  regard  to  pensions,  on  a 
level  with  other  government  officials,  by  a  resolution  of  September  7, 
1849.  The  law  of  April  4,  1861,  raised  the  widows'  pension,  of  teachers 
of  the  second  grade,  to  120  and  150  florins,  which,  by  another  law, 
(July  16,  1868,)  was  increased  one-third,  thus  satisfying  all  just  demands. 

Prior  to  1848  the  salary  of  secondary  school-teachers  amounted  to  600 
florins  with  free  residence  ;  and  of  the  teachers  of  lower  classes  to  250-500 
florins.  All  these  places  were,  in  1858,  improved  by  an  increase  of 
60-200  florins,  with  this  provision,  that  this  additional  sum  was  paid  en- 
tirely out  of  the  government  funds  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes, 
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whilst  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  one-half  of  this  increase  was 
charged  on  the  communes,  which  in  many  cases  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  the  same.  In  1864  another  increase  of  fifty  florins  was 
granted  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  payable  in  the  s-ame  way.  Of  late  the 
salaries  have  been  again  raised,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  employed  at  larger  institutions  and  those  at  smaller  insti- 
tutions. A  sum  of  5,000  florins  is  annually  appropriated,  which  is  dis- 
tributed  in  25  shares  of  100  florins  each,  and  50  shares  of  50  florins, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  service.  Jn  1867,  75 
teachers  out  of*a  total  number  of  186  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 
^  The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  smaller  Latin  and  real-schools  will  bo 
increased  w^ery  five  years  by  25  florins,  till  it  reach  700  florins;  that  of 
the  colluboratarcH  is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  raised  to  725  florins ;  and 
that  of  the  ^^ preceptars''^  and  larger  real-school  teachers  to  1,000  florins. 
The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  gymnasia  is  somewhat  higher,  varying  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  classes  from  800  to  1,450  florins,  for  those  in  higher 
classes  from  1,200  to  2,000.  Although  much  has  thus  been  done  to  im- 
prove  the  financiiil  position  of  teachers,  the  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
constant  increase  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life. 

Before  considering  the  civil  position  of  the  teachers  as  officials,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recall  that  the  government  superintendence  of  schools 
was  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  administration  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1805,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  famous  historian  Spittler  was  placed.  Till  1848  this 
Ministry  was  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  that 
year  it  received  its  present  independent  organization.  Next  to  the  Min- 
istry stands  a  central  board,  at  first  called  Oherstudiendirection^  and 
since  1817  Studienrath,  but  in  1866  changed  to  a  Ministerial  Bureau  of 
Classical  and  Real-schools,  (Minuterial  ahtheilung  fur  Qelehrten  und 
lUaUchulen.) 

The  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  teachers,  marked  by 
the  diflerent  authorities  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  different  salaries 
paid,  shows  itself  in  the  separate  conferences  which  each  class  of  teachers 
bold  among  themselves,  only  occasionally  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  conference.  These  conferences,  although  entirely  voluntary,  are 
indicative  of  a  certain  class  spirit  At  these  conferences,  discussions  and 
essays  on  didactic,  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  financial  questions  are  ia 
order. 

There  is  published  at  Stuttgard  a  pedagogical  journal,  liberally  subsi- 
dized  by  the  government,  (Correspondenzhlatt  far  Gelehrten  und  Ecal- 
Bchuletiy)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Wurtcmberg  organ  for  this 
cla<s  of  teachers. 

In  the  "  classes  of  rank  "  (Rang-ordnung)  of  the  different  officers  of 
the  civil  service,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate position  since  1821.  But  even  here  a  distinction  is  made,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  teachers  of  higher  real-schools,  who  rank  some 
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degrees  lower  than  those  at  the  gjninasin.    A  similar  distinction  is  made 
in  their  relations  to  the  school  authorities.     The  teachers  of  the  Latin 
and  real-schools  in  the  country  towns  arc  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  school-board,  which   since  1822  is   formed   by  the  so-called 
"Church  convention,". (A'/rf^^wcowr^',)  consisting,   under   the    presi- 
dency of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  of  the  mayor,  and  one  or   more 
members  of  the  communal  council.     This  board  has  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  these  schools,  receives  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  visits 
the  schools,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  central  authorities  on  their 
condition  and  the  character  and  success  of  the  teacher^.     Tlie  teachers 
may  attend  the  sessions  of  this  board,  but  legally  they  have  no  scat  or 
vote,  whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  cx-officio  members..  This  local 
board  does  not  report  directly  to  the  central  authorities,  but  through  the 
district  hor,\  {Bezirlsamt^)  composed  of  the  amtmann  (governor  of  the 
district)  and  the  dean  {Decan,)  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
district     The  seminaries,  lyceums  and  gymnasia,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  directly  with  the  central  authorities.     A  new  resolution  of  January 
20,  1868,  grants  the  same  privilege  to  the  higher  real-schools  at  Stutt- 
gnrd  and  Ulm,  but  not  to  the  other  higher  real- schools.     With  these  few 
exceptions  (Stuttgard  and  Ulm),   the  teachers  of  the  real  and  Latin 
schools  do  not  rank  with  those  of  the  classical  institutions,  not  only  in 
their  (inanciol  position,  but  as  officers  of  the  civil  service. 

Secondary  Institutions  of  a  Private  Character. 

Public  schogls  of  this  grade  are  so  numerous  and  good  that  there  are 
only  four  private  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  viz.,  Hayer's  Insti- 
tute at  Stuttgard,  with  159  scholars;  Kornthal  (a  settlement  of  a  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  Moravians)  Church 
School,  with  86  scholars ;  the  Salon  near  Ludwigsburg,  with  95  scholars 
and  Dr.  Klose's  institution  at  Canstatt,  with  40  scholars.  The  scholars 
in  these  institutions  are  prepared  for  the  higher  kinds  of  trades,  for  the 
higher  Gymnasium  classes  or  the  lower  Seminary  classes,  as  also  for  the 
University,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Military  Academy. 

All  private  schools  of  this  grade  must  at  their  establishment  get  a 
special  permit  from  tlic  Ministry,  and  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  State  authorities,  viz.,  of  the  district  board,  and  the 
ministerial  Bureau  for  Classical  and  Real-schools.  The  directors  of  each 
roust  make  an  annual  report,  through  the  district  board,  of  the  number 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  other  statistics  called  for,  and  also  statement.s 
as  to  tjie  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  teachers;  and  forward 
any  complaints  made  by  pupils  against  teachers  and  directors.  These 
schools  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  State  funds,  and  their  directors  and 
teachers  arc  at  this  time  not  obliged  to  pass  a  State  examination. 

77kf.  JTaturity  Examination. 
The  maturity  or  final  examination  is  held  twice  annually,  at  Easter 
and  in  the  Fall,  by  an  examining  committee  composed  of  teachers  of  the 
dilTerent  secondary  schools  in  Stuttgard,  under  the  superintendence  of 
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the  "  Superior  council  of  studies  "  {oberstudien  hehorde.)  This  examina- 
tion was  first  introduced,  (1809-1811,)  to  prevent  poorly  qualified  candi- 
dates from  resorting  to  the  seminaries  or  University,  to  escape  military 
service,  from  which  such  students  were  exempt  This  maturity  examin- 
ation rightly  carried  out,  should  have  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  as  the  central  examination  (Landex- 
ameriy)  did  on  the  Latin  schools ;  but  as  it  was  at  first  exceedingly  lax, 
and  as  no  limit  as  to  age  was  presented,  it  exercised  an  unhealthy  influ- 
ence, and  discouraged  teachers  and  real  scholars  to  see  many  unqualified 
candidates  enter  upon  the  academic  studies.  Between  1850-1854,  there- 
fore, the  regulations  were  essentially  altered:  (1,)  by  limiting  the  age  of 
admittance  to  the  18th  year,  completed  ;  (2,)  by  excluding  all  candidates 
not  recomr&nrendcd  by  the  teachers  at  the  gymnasium ;  (3,)  by  making 
this  examination  a  test  of  the  testimonials  given  by  the  teachers,  and 
limiting  the  subjects  to  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  German,  mathematics, 
and  history ;  (4,)  by  adding  geography  and  logic  for  those  who  had  not 
gone  through  a  regular  gymnasial  course.  These  conditions,  and  a  firm 
and  consistent  administration  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  both 
on  the  gymnasia,  and  the  University.  Besides  this  examination,  another 
has  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  gymnasial  course  by  two  minis- 
terial resolutions  of  July  and  August,  1868,  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the 
new  military  law,  which  required  every  man  to  serve  in  the  army,  but 
absolves  graduates  of  the  g3rmnasia,  the  real  schools,  and  lyceoms,  who 
pass  this  exi^mination,  with  honor,  by  one  yearns  voluntary  service.  The 
same  questions  are  sent  annually  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  by  the 
central  authorities,  to  the  directors  of  the  various  classical  schools,  and 
answered  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  all  the  pupils.  The  subjects  are : 
Latin,  Greek,  (French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek,)  German  com- 
positions, algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geometry  as  far  as 
circles,  history  up  to  the  end  of  West  Roman  empire.  The  oral  part  of 
the  examination  comprises  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
(French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek.)  Those  who  pass  the  exam- 
ination receive  a  certificate  which  entiles  them  to  enter  the  army  for  thd 
one  year's  voluntary  service. 

Similar  regulations  were  made  for  the  real-schools.  The  written  ex- 
aminations are  on  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms, 
planimetry  complete,  stereometry,  and  the  most  important  portions  of 
trigonometry,  translation  from  German  into  French,  German  composi- 
tion, history,  geography,  mathematical  geography,  special  geography  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  linear  and  freehand  drawing.  The  .oral  ex- 
amination comprises  French,  reading  of  German  prose  and  poetry.  In 
the  place  of  stereometry  and  trigonometry,  scholars  may  be  examined  in 
mercatile  arithmetic,  physics,  chemistry,  and  English.  Scholars  wh6 
pass  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  by  which  they  absolve  the  mili- 
tary requisition  by  one  year's  service,  and  which  also  enables  the  holder 
to  enter  the  mathematical  class  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
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III.    STATISTICS. 

1.  Attendance  at  bcTiooI  compared  with  the  total  population  and  the 
religiovs  denominations. 

The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtcmbcrg  on  Dec.  8,  1 867, 
amounted  to  1,778,479,  viz.,  1,220,199  Protestants,  543,601  Catholics, 
8,017  belonging  to  other  denominations,  and  11,662  Jews.  During  the 
scholastic  year  1866-1867,  the  secondary  schools  of  Wurtemberg  were 
attended  by  10,553  scholars,  (one  scholar  to  every  168  inhabitants.)  Of 
these  scholars,  8,476  were  Protestants,  1,730  Catholics,  834  Jews,  and 
13  belonged  to  other  religious  denominations.  It  appears  that  secondary 
education  is  most  sought  for  by  the  Jews  and  least  of  all  by  the  Cath- 
olics, while  the  Protestants  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  for  there  is 
1  scholar  to  every  84  Jews,  1  to  every  148  Protestants,  and  1  to  every 
814  Catholics. 

The  attendance  on  Gymnasia,  Latin  and  Real -schools  showed  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Scholars  at  the  Latin  Schools  and  Oymnr.sia, 4,646 

Becoudary  Bcliolars  in  Elementary  Schools, 495 

Total, 5,141 

Scholars  at  the  Real-School8, 3,917 

Keal  Scholars  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 495 

Total, 5,413 

Or  one  Latin  scholar  to  every  845  inhabitants,  and  one  real-scholar  to 
every  828.  Classing  the  Latin  scholars  [this  term  here  always  includes 
the  scholars  of  the  Gymnasin]  according  to  religion,  there  are  among 
them  4,081  Protestants,  947  Catholics,  106  Jews,  and  7  of  other  denom- 
inations ;  consequently  there  is  1  Latin  scholar  to  every  298  Protestants, 
1  to  every  584  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  110  Jews.  Among  the  Real- 
scholars  there  are  4,395  Protestants,  783  Catholics,  228  Jews,  and  6 
belonging  to  other  denominations ;  thus  there  is  1  real-scholar  to  every 
277  Protestants,  1  to  every  694  Catholics,  and  1  to  cYcry  61  Jews. 

Statistics  show  that  of  4,081  Protestant  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools, 
only  440  advance  into  the  higher  classes ;  of  the  947  Catholic  scholars 
only  202,  and  of  the  106  Jewish  scholars  only  6.  Of  the  total  number 
of  Latin  scholars  there  devote  themselves  to  higher  academic  studies  onc- 
fourlh  of  the  Catholic  scholars,  one-ninth  of  the  Protestants,  and  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  Jews;  that  is  to  say,  sixteen-sevcntcenths  of  the 
Jewish  scholars  close  their  education  with  the  fourteenth  year  and  enter 
some  practical  sphere  of  activity ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  eight-ninths 
of  the  Protestants  and  three-fourths  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  Real- 
schools  the  number  of  those  who  close  their  education  with  the  four- 
teenth year  is  comparatively  still  larger.  Of  5,412  real-scholars  only  366 
enter  the  higher  Real-schools,  i.  e,  about  one-fiflcenth. 
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In  the  scholastic  year  1852-1853,  the  86  Classical  schools  (Gymnasia, 
Lyceums,  Latin-schools  and  Seminaries)  were  attended  by  4,105  schol- 
ars, and  the  66  Real-schools  by  3,367  scholars ;  showing  an  increase  in 
fourteen  years  of  scholars  at  the  Classical  schools  of  1,000,  and  at  the 
Real-schools  of  2,000.  The  number  of  Classical  schools  during  this 
period  has  increased  by  4,  that  of  the  Real-schools  by  13. 

2.  Nujuher  ofachooU^  classes^  and  teaeherti'  places. 

During  the  scholastic  year  186C-7  there  were  in  operation  9  (so-called) 
clcuientary  schools,  with  22  secondary  classes  and  22  teachers^  places ; 
90  classical  schools  [viz.  4  lower  theological  seminaries,  7  gymnasia,  (3 
with  boarding-schools,)  4  lyceums,  and  76  lower  Latin  schools,]  with 
229  classes  and  247  teachers*  places,  (viz.,  33  classes,  with  60  teachers* 
places  at  the  seminaries  and  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  lyceums ; 
67  classes,  with  64  teachers*  places  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasia  and  lyceums ;   129  classes  with  123  teachers*  places  in  the 
lower  Latin  schools.     The  lower  Latin  schools  are  dififerently  organized  ; 
34  consist  of  only  1  class,   30  of  2,  10  of  3,  1  of  5  classes  (called  FcetUi* 
gogium)  at  Esslingen.     The  average  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  of 
the  classical  schools  is  therefore  20;  19  to  one  teacher ;  in  one  class  of 
the  (so-called)  elementary  school,  45. 

In  the  same  year  (1 806-7)  the  number  of  real-schools  was  79,  viz.,  70 
lower  real-schools,  and  9  w  ith  higher  real-classes.  The  total  number  of 
classes  is  167,  (16  provisional,)  with  158  teachers,  viz.,  19  in  the  higher 
and  139  in  the  lower  real-school  classes.  Their  organization  dififers ;  1 
(in  Stuttgard)  with  29  classes ;  3  with  8  classes  each,  4  with  5  classes, 
6  with  3,  11  with  2,  and  54  with  1  class  each.  There  are  in  167  classes, 
4,917  scholars,  (an  average  of  29  scholars  to  a  class,)  with  178  teachers, 
(including  20  temporarily  appointed,)  an  average  of  27  scholars  to  a 
teacher.  During  a  period  of  34  years,  (1833-1867,)  201  real  school 
teachers  were  appointed,  an  average  of  6  new  appointments  per  year. 
In  1867,  14  new  real-school  teachers  were  appointed,  whilst  only  5  left. 
In  the  same  year,  20  candidates  passed  the  examination,  (viz.,  5  real' 
school  teachers,  13  collaboratoren^  and  2  real  professors.  During  the  14 
years  from  1853  to  1867,  151  classical  teachers  were  appointed,  an  aver- 
age of  10  new  appointments  per  year.  During  the  same  period,  156 
candidates  passed  the  examination.  This  number,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient, and  the  government  has  hitherto  been  constantly  obliged  to 
appoint  a  number  of  non-examined  candidates. 

3.  Expenses, 

a.  Con  tributions  hy  the  State  and  the  commune. — The  State  contribution 
for  superior  instruction  during  the  fiscal  period  1867-1870  amounted  to 
864,150  florins  per  annum,  which  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  Expenses  of  the  Chipsical  and  Philological  Seminary,.. . .       1,975 fi. 
II.  Expenses  of  Classical  Instruction, 

Lower  Seminaries  and  Central  Examination  {Landexamen)  81,195  fl. 

Gymnasia,  Lyceums,  Latin  Schools, 118,683  fl. 

Sundries, 8,170  fl. 

Total, 207,948  fl. 
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III.  For  Real-schools, 59,C35  fl. 

IV.  For  Real-schools  and  Classical  Schools  in  common, 

Gyranasiici*, 23,000  fl. 

Increase  of  salaries,  Ac., 60,592  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  pension  fund, 20,500  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  widows*  fund, 500  fl. 

Total, 364,150  fl. 

The  sam  devoted  by  the  State  to  the  classical  institutions  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  that  devoted  to  the  real-schools.  Even  if  the 
amount  (81,195  il.)  chiefly  devoted  to  theological  instruction  is  deducted, 
the  remainder  (120,753  fl.)  is  twice  as  large  as  that  given  to  the  real- 
schools.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  governmental  preference 
for  the  classical  at  the  expense  of  the  realistic  instruction,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  have  certain  historic  claims,  which  can  not  at  once 
be  ignored  or  changed.  By  degrees  the  number  of  classical  schools  is 
being  reduced.  There  are  already  quite  a  number  of  Latin  schools, 
which  for  years  have  scarcely  been  able  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
modern  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  real-schools  the  principle  has  been  maintained  that 
schools  of  the  lower  grade  are  essentially  communal  institutions,  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  the  communes,  with  only  occasional  subsidies  from 
the  State,  which  was  originally  the  case  with  many  of  the  Latin  schools, 
but  with  regard  to  these,  the  church  authorities  lent  a  helping  hand,  and 
many  even  were  entirely  supported  by  such  aid  and  special  church 
funds.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school 
at  Stuttgard.  The  former,  founded  in  the  IGth  century  and  supported 
originally  by  the  church,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  State,  whilst  the  real -school,  founded  in  1818,  is  for  the  greater 
part  maintained  by  the  commune  of  Stuttgard.  The  expense  of  the 
real -school  in  Stuttgard  for  the  scholastic  year  1867-1808  amounted  to 
45,154  florins,  which  was  met  as  follows:  by  the  State,  15,243  fl.;  by 
the  commune,  16,011  fl. ;  by  school-fees,  16,900  fl.  The  expense  of  the 
gymnasium  for  the  same  period  was  48,816  fl.,  while  the  eommune  of 
Stuttgard  only  pays  817  fl.,  and  the  State  35.999  fl.,  the  remainder, 
12,000  fl.,  being  borne  by  the  school  fees.  The  proportion  of  State  con- 
tributions to  the  communal  ones  is  therefore  as  three-fourths  to  one- 
sixtieth.  • 

In  December,  1861,  the  total  expense  of  the  real-schools  was  166,141 
florins,  viz.,  State  contribution,  54,627  fl.  ;  communal  contribution^ 
78,440  fl. ;  school-fees,  88,173  fl.  Entirely  diflerent  is  the  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  classical  schools  for  the  same  year,  which  we  take,  as  we 
have  no  later  exhibit  of  their  financial  status.  In  that  year  the  total 
expense  amounted  to  177,197  fl.  Of  this  sum,  75,831  fl.  were  paid  by 
the  State,  and  77,097  fl.  by  the  communes,  whilst  the  remainder,  24,000  fl., 
was  paid  by  the  school-fees.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers  has  been  increased ;  since  1858  and  1864  the  salaries  have  been 
considerably  raised,  the  increase  with  the  60  teachers*  places  in  the  upper 
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classes  being  paid  by  the  State,  and  in  the  lower  classes  half  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  communes.  But  the  proportion  between  the  two  con- 
tributing parties  has  not  been  altered  materially. 

h.  School-fees. — There  are  no  uniform  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  school-fees  to  be  paid,  nor  the  modes  in  which  the  avails  shall 
be  employed.  There  are  towns  (generally  wealthy)  where  no  school-fees 
are  exacted  cither  in  elementary  or  in  higher  schools,  as  in  Nagold.  In 
some  comn\unes  the  fee  is  small,  and  is  raised  to  renn'nd  parents  of  the 
fact,  and  the  value  of  public  instruction.  The  highest  sum  is  paid  by 
the  externes  (non-boarders)  pupils  of  the  lower  seminaries,  viz.,  28  II.  per 
year,  which  is  semiannually  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  the  three 
teachers  longest  in  service.  Thvi  lowest  school-fee  known  is  2  Uoiinsper 
annum.  Unless  affected  by  endowments,  or  other  special  cause,  the 
school-fee  at  superior  schools  is  higher  than  at  lower  ones,  and  in  larger 
than  in  smaller  towns ;  and  at  real-schools  than  at  gymnasia,  lyceums, 
and  Latin  schools.  In  Stuttgard,  where  the  school-fee  at  the  real-school 
varies  (iy:cording  to  the  class)  from  16  to  26  florins,  at  the  gymnasium  it 
is  from  20  to  22  fl.  At  the  real -school  of  Tubingen  the  school-fee  in  all 
classes  is  6  fl.,  but  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  same  city  it  varies  from  11 
to  18  fl.  In  some  country  towns  the  real-scholar  annually  pays  2  and 
the  Latin  scholar  7  florins ;  frequently  sons  of  teachers  are  entirely  ex- 
empt In  many  institutions,  especially  in  those  which  are  aided  or  sup« 
ported  by  the  State,  a  certain  number  of  free  places  exist,  which  are 
granted  annually  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  designated  by  the  teach« 
ers  of  the  school.  In  some  towns  there  arc  legacies  for  maintaining  free 
places,  which  are  bestowed  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  legacy. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  school-fees  have  constituted  part  of  the 
teachers'  salary.  The  amount  chargeable  to  this  source  is  calculated 
according  to  an  average  for  a  number  of  years.  This  moile  of  raising 
income  and  its  application  to  the  salary  of  teachers  has  a  good  influence 
on  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  zeal  of  teachers,  but  its  collection 
by  the  teachers  often  engenders  strife  among  the  teachers  of  different 
schools,  and  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  government  therefore  of 
late  has  transferred  the  collecting  of  the  fees  to  some  public  oflScer,  with 
instructions  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  to  the  teachers.  This  is  done  in 
all  new  schools  and  classes,  and  is  gradually  applied  to^ld  institutions, 
which  cling  to  their  traditions.  The  rule  is  not  uniform — in  some  schools 
the  whole  sum  goes  to  a  special  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  as 
in  Stuttgard ;  in  others,  as  at  Tubingen,  the  whole  sum  is  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  a  stipulated  salary,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  collected  from  this  source ;  in  others,  it  is  paid  into 
the  treasury,  with  no  advantage  to  the  teachers. 
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L      HISTORY.     POPULATION.      GOVERNMENT. 

The  **  Free  Hanseatic  Cities,"  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  L'dAeck,  formed  a  union  in  1815,  by  which  they  became  a  cor* 
porate  member  of  the  German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  vote  in  th9 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  "Hanseatic  League'* 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declined, 
until  in  1 630  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  alone  re- 
maining faithful  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  "  free  cities "  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hamburg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lic of  an  area  of  135  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territories, 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Lubeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  230,000 — 176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
atlantic emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

Frankfort  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty -nine  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  •  from  its  position  has  from  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chambfer  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg,  the  sa- 
prcme  tribunal  at  LUbeck. 
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Brrmen  possesses  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  population 
in  1802  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself,  6,500~to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LunECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  50,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  ^>vemment  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

U.      GENERAL  HISTORT  OF  EDUCATIOK. 

In  the  Free  Cities,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
80  continue<l  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  least,  id 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  otherSi 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St.  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  834-— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Lubeck  was  probably  founded  in  1168,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  scholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  "  exterior "  school,  from  which  probably  grew 
the  p\iblic  school  and  the  gymnasium;  and  the  higher  interior,  or  **  dom- 
iciliary ^*  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "  scholasticus,^'  whose  duty  it 
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was  "  to  give  fkithful  instruction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  especially 
in  grammar.**  The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  boys*  school  (trivial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  **  rector  scholarum**  or  **magister 
Bcholarum,"  also  known  as  **  ludi  magister,"  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticuA  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iary school  declined  and  with  it  the  efiBcicncy  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  ho  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  aflcr,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  dwees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appKed  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also.had  his 
assistants  (called  "  loca  tenentes,"  "locati,"  "socii,"  "  collaboratores,"  or 
"substituti,**)  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Liibcck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-0  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm^s  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  **  Kind-  und  Hausmarchen,"  IL,  XXXH.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  German  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing- 
ing received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  "lectures"  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Lubeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
Afler  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  **Frater^ 
nity  of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
ralof  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agrioola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  ihe  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
f outh  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
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the  Opposition  of  the  Dominicans  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  followers  of 
the  new  movement,  usually  called  **poetaB,"  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  "poet"  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself,  to  "give  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,"  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  cortimencod  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort;  but 
i^  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  e^sisting  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  c|||b]ish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  po  we  We  prevent,  or 
at  leas^  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1253  the  city  of  Liibcck  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refused  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  educa- 
tion appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  1.5th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schools, 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  com- 
mands met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  from 
the  ban  of  cxcommuniciition  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  LUbeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  ll>22, 
Hamburg  in  1520,  and  Liibeck  in  1531,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St.  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  publio  school. 
At  Liibeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  1531.  Reading  and 
wnting  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfort,  in 
1521,  a  number  of  prominent  families  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school, 
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applied  to  Erasmus  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  William 
Nesen,  who  founded  there  the  "Junker  school" — the  miserable  com- 
mencement of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  but  a  private 
school  and  .though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  sufiB- 
cient  support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Carinua,  who  likewise  remained  scarcely 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  MicyWus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  remained  until 
1532  under  the  same  unfavorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  1537  he  was  recalled  from  his 
position  aS  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Mclancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve^he  condition  of  the  school.  His 
salary  waa^ked  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  for  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  "  Barefooted  school,"  from  being  held  in  the 
convent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school — 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "German 
schools."  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medebach,  in  1543,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  such.  Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ing ;  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufficient.  The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
were  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  school, 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly =15-21  cents, 
exclusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  city  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
lated begging  by  poor  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  school 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  "guild,"  and  were  recognized  as  such ;  they 
had  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con 
vention,  and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows*  fund.  But  these 
"quarter"  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  from  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  an(^ 
Galvinists,  and  still  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  of 
"  hedge  "  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  city  regula 
tion  that  no  school  could  be'  opened  without  permission  from  the  ai/ 
thorities 
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In  this  form  the  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essential 
points  unchanged  till  the  re-organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  free  city  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  hence 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  M.  Schirmcr, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy.  He  proposed  that  tl#  number  of 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
regulation  requiring  visitation  cf  the  schools,  and  that  all  teacherships 
should  be  made  hereditary.  lie  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
"hedge"  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  "school  disturbers" 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  "lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,**  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  German  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  greAt  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau* 
gurated  through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Uufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  "Model  School"  was  founded 
in  1803.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  "  Philanthropin  ;'* 
in  1813,  the  "  White  Lady's  School,"  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies*  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St 
Bartholomew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nui)s  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupils 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1783  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
"  Fridericianura,"  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  division 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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Summoned  to  address  this  assembly  in  the  presence,  of  two  of 
the  Royal  Princes,  the  hereditary  patrons  of  this  University,  of  the 
honored  circle  of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  younger  members  of 
our  academic  fellowship ;  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  society 
to  which  we  belong,  and  the  common  interests  which  bind  us 
together  as  scholars,  will  furnish  the  theme  of  my  discourse.  Taking 
our  standpoint  high  enough  to  embrace  in  our  survey  nations  and 
centuries,  we  can  get  a  clear  perception  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  our  Universities  or  High  Schools,  as  they  were 
very  commonly  designated,  depend,  and  of  the  laws  which  must  in 
future  govern  the  fate  of  similar  institutions. 

Universities,  without  being  such  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
originated  as  free  associations  of  respected  teachers  and  eager 
scholars.  The  oldest  was  the  Medical  School  at  Salerno,  which  had 
a  reputation  in  the  eleventh  century.  Next,  we  find  the  Law  School 
at  Bologna  flourishing  since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and 
later,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  of  Padua,  begun  by  emigrants 
from  the  former.  Naples  spnmg  at  once  into  a  systematic,  princely 
establishment,  owing  to  a  monopoly,  by  which  the  Sicilian  youth  were 
forbidden  to  study  at  foreign  schools.  The  Italian  law  schools,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Bologna,  were  composed  of  several  so-called  Uni- 
versities, that  is,  of  several  corporations  or  schools  which  were 
independent  of  each  other  and  formed  of  the  different  nationalities, 
but  mainly  of  jurists  and  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  study  of  Roman  and  Canon  Law  greatly  predominated  at  all 
the  nigh  Schools  in  Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Salerno,  and 
even  here  study  was  not  pursued  in  a  scientific  method  and  for  sci- 
entific purposes,  but  solely  for  material  ends — for  success  in  civil 
life  and  in  clerical  preferments  and  offices.  Through  its  juris- 
prudence, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Italy  at  that  time  ruled  the 
world  and  held  every  government  of  Europe  subject  and  tributary. 
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At  these  Italian  schools  neither  theological  or  philosophical  or  acl- 
entiiic  studies  fiourished  until  a  much  later  period.  Dante  for  tliia 
reason  complained  that  no  one  would  study  any  thing  but  decretabk 
How  full  of  gloom  and  despair  sound  the  words  of  Roger  Bacon, 
the  only  man  of  his  time  of  universal  knowledge :  *'  The  juris- 
prudence of  the  Italians  has  for  forty  years  destroyed  the  study  of 
wisdom,  (meaning,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  theology,)  aye, 
even  the  Church  and  all  the  Kingdoms."  His  ideal  was  a  science, 
conducted  and  controlled  by  the  Church,  nursed  by  the  clergy, 
combining  the  spiritual  and  human,  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 
But  *for  this  study  he  could  not  find  men,  as  the  clergy  studied 
jurisprudence  only  as  a  means  of  .advancement  to  high  honors  and 
rich  livings.  At  this  time  (1262)  there  were  in  Bologna  20,000 
students,  and  among  them  thousands  of  matured  minds  thoroughly 
versed  and  trained  in  jurisprudence — a  legion,  all  contending  under 
one  fiag,  large  and  strong  enough  to  conquer  and  rule  the  whole 
world  1 

It  was  totally  different  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  the  High  School  of  Paris,  first  as 
a  ^'  Stiuiium  OeneraU,^^  then  as  "  Universitas,^^  from  the  first  pro- 
tected by  Popes  and  Kings,  grew  to  be  the  most  influential  and 
honored  corporation.  Resting  on  the  permanent  foundation  of  a 
large  body  of  teachers,  it  was  still  poor,  not  even  owning  a  building, 
which  was  gradually  supplied  by  the  several  colleges  which  were 
established  to  provide  common  lodgings  for  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  came  at  last  to  absorb  the  whole  University  in  themselves. 
Here  philosophical  and  theological  studies  gained  the  ascendancy 
and  threw  all  others  into  the  shade — the  teaching  of  jurisprudence 
being  for  a  long  time  interdicted  by  the  Pope.  Nearly  half  the  city 
was  turned  into  a  school,  making  Paris  resemble  the  Oxford  of  onr 
day  with  its  numerous  buildings  devoted  to  the  residence  of  an 
academic  population,  while,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  Vene- 
tian ambassador  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even  after 
the  distractions  of  the  religious  wars,  it  numbered  over  thirty  thou- 
sand (30,000  ;)  more  than  all  the  Universities  of  Italy  put  together. 

But  still  Paris  was  not  a  University  in  the  modern,  German  sense 
of  the  word.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  wanted  a  complete 
juridical  faculty ;  but  even  with  this  defect  it  excelled  all  others  in 
France,  none  of  them  rising  above  the  subordinate  character  of  spe- 
cial schools ;  as  of  jurisprudence  at  Orleans,  Bpurges,  Cahors  and 
Angers ;  of  medicine  at  Montpelier. 

For  two  centuries  Germany  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived  the 
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idea  of  freeing  herself  from  intellectual  dependence  upon  Italy  and 
France  by  establishing  a  High  School  on  her  own  soil.  The  German 
who  wished  for  a  higher  education  was  obliged  to  seek  it  in  Paris^ 
or  Padua,  or  Bologna.  The  English  had  met  their  own  wants 
better ;  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  our  own  day  regarded  as  the 
two  mental  eyes  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  high  reputation  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No  German  Elector  or  Emperor 
stepped  forward  to  aid  the  undertaking — no  voice  from  the  people 
called  for  it.  The  century  after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
with  its  civil  wars  and  contentions  for  the  throne,  was  certainly  not 
fevorable  to  the  works  of  peace.  The  spirit  of  dissension  aftd  iso- 
lation was  already  too  potent  in  Germany.  As  there  was  no  longer 
a  united  German  Church,  so  there  was  no  aspiration  for  a  central 
seat  of  science.  Men  were  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  different 
gifts  were  distributed  to  different  nations ;  as  the  Imperium  to  Ger- 
many ;  the  Studium  Generale  to  France ;  and  the  SacerdoHum  to 
Italy.  No  one  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  Germany, 
to  preserve  her  Imperium  and  her  national  unity,  needed  her  own 
Studium  Generale.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  in  1348,  estab- 
lished the  High  School  at  Prague,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Paris, 
it  was  not  a  national  desire  or  demand  of  the  people  which  brought 
into  life  this  first-bom  of  German  Universities,  but  because  the 
Emperor  desired,  in  commemoration  of  his  student  life  in  the  rue 
du  fouarre,  to  have  an  institution,  similar  to  the  one  he  there  at- 
tended, in  his  own  dominion  of  Bohetuia.  The  University  of 
Prague,  too  distant  from  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning divided  among  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans,  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Hussite  controversy  and 
wars.  The  University  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1865,  might  have 
proved  more  beneficial  and  important  for  Gennany  had  not  the 
interest  in  scholasticism  begun  to  &il — the  fjEK^ulty  of  arts  lacked 
adequate  force,  while  that  of  law  was  so  poorly  equipped  that  civil 
law  was  not  taught  for  a  considerable  period ;  even  the  medical 
faculty  never  had  a  vigorous  life ;  indeed  the  interest  manifested  by 
Germany  in  the  operations  and  perpetuity  of  the  University,  was 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  whose  conseqnenoes  extend 
even  to  our  day,  that  Schools  of  Law,  even  though  of  foreign  and 
Roman  Law,  introduced  from  Padua  and  Bologna,  were  established 
in  the  Universities  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fif- 
teenth centuries;  because  German  jurisprudence  had  not  been  able 
to  perfect  itself  into  a  national  system,  nor  was  it,  indeed,  recog- 
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nized  or  represented  at  the  new  High  Schools.    How  differeM 
would  have  been  the  history  and  condition  of  Germany,  if  ahe  had 
had  one  or  two  High  Schools  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  law 
books,  as  the  Suabian  and  Saxon  Mirrors,  were  first  written,  and  • 
more   complete  and  formal  statement  of   existing  kiw   was   at* 
tempted,  though  without  system  or  any  exposition  of  its  meaning. 
Then  we  might  have  had  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  a  German  jarii^ 
prudence,  and  the  Homan  Law,  little  inviting  in  its  unseemly  shape^ 
as  a  gloss  of  the  Pandects  and  Institutes,  would  not  have  gained  or 
80  long  retained  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Schools.    How  different 
would  the  penal  and  civil  law  have  been,  and  no  leas  the  Churcli 
and  politics !    Yon  need  but  recall  the  common  practice  of  torture, 
justified  by  appeal  to  the  Roman  Law  and  the  Italian  Jurists ;  of 
the  Roman  theory  of  the  absolute  law-making  power  of  monareha; 
of  the  principle  that  every  petty  sovereign  was  to  be  considered  a 
Roman  Emperor  in  his  own  dominions ;  of  the  exemptions  enjoyed 
by  the  Roman  exchequer;  of  the  terrible  doctrine  of  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  and  the  draconic  penalties  for  such  crime ; 
and  finally  of  the  legal  axiom  that  the  sovereign  was  not  bound  by 
the  law. 

German  law  did  not  recognize  such  principles,  but  proclaimed  the 
very  opposite.  But  such  were  the  fruits,  in  Germany,  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  as  interpreted  by  the  Italians  of  the  later  middle 
ages — I  say  'Mater"  middle  ages,  because  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  study  of  law  was  transplanted  to  the  German  High  Schoola, 
after  the  older  and  better  teaching  of  Bologna,  whose  decline  com- 
menced with  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  had  become  extinct 

The  Universities  in  Gennany  remained  for  a  long  time  only  ad- 
ventitious institutions,  transplanted  from  foreign  countries,  without 
assimilating,  cultivating  or  controlling  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Theologians  and  canonista  alone  found  an  opportunity,  at  the  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  vindicate  them- 
selves and  their  learning.  It  is  true  that  the  gathering  of  the  moat 
learned  man  from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  councils,  and  the  consequent  interchange 
of  ideas,  should  have  exercised  a  healthy  influence  on  the  schools. 
But  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  theological  studies  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  well-being  of  the  High  Schools  depended  on  the 
condition  of  the  Church ;  and  as  that  was  distracted  and  confused,  the 
defeat  of  the  Councils,  which  were  at  last  abandoned  by  the  princes, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  defeat  of  the  High  Schools,  and  was  felt  to 
be  such  by  their  members.    With  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  the 
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Qerman  profeason  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  forgotten ;  they  left 
no  works,  or  even  the  memory  of  any  undertaking  worthy  to  be 
preserved  by  the  nation.  The  only  German  philosopher,  Nicholas 
von  Ousa,  and  the  only  professor  of  civil  law,  Peter  of  Andlaw, 
together  with  the  historians  of  that  period,  had  no  connection  with 
the  Universities.  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  and  Sebastian  Brand  were 
connected  only  for  a  short  time  with  these  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  there  arose  in 
C^rmany  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  establishment  of  Universities. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  nine  Unjversilies  were  added  to  the 
five  then  existing,  although  with  limited  means  and  slender  endow- 
ments. Even  some  cities,  like  Brfiirt,  wished  to  have  their  own 
Universities.  Not  one  of  the  fourteen  High  Schools  was  able  to 
meet  the  moderate  expectations  which  the  low  standard  of  science 
at  that  time  might  demand.  At  first,  Tubingen  and  Lcipsic  had 
only  two  professors  of  medicine,  in  Tubingen  one  receiving  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  florins  and  the  other  sixty.  The  founding  of  Uni- 
versities at  that  time  was  promoted  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
prebendaries  of  the  numerous  and  richly-endowed  ecclesiastical 
chapters  were  conferred  upon  professors.  As  most  of  these  Faculties 
were  formed  after  the  nK>del  of  Prague,  which  was  itself  modeled 
from  Paris,  theology,  in  the  scholastic  systems,  prevailed ;  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  bound,  likewise,  to  scholastic  forms,  was  commonly 
under  the  direction  of  the  theologians ;  since  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary usually  presided  as  Chancellor.  It  is  true  that  the  High 
Schools  were  never  regarded  as  purely  ecclesiastical  institutions,  for 
the  graduates  were  allowed  to  teach  whatever  and  wherever  they 
chose,  without  the  permission  of  the  State.  These  corporations 
were  republics  within  the  State.  As  libraries  and  scientific  collec- 
tions existed  only  on  the  smallest  scale,  the  migration  of  a  whole 
University,  in  consequence  of  war,  or  pestilence,  or  internal  dis- 
sensions, was  as  easy  as  it  was  common. 

A  passing  remark  seems  to  be  in  place  here. 

How  the  characters,  and  through  it,  the  natural  development  of 
the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the 
Universities  I  France,  for  centuries  advancing  steadily  and  contin- 
ually to  an  ever-narrower  centralization,  a  people  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  souls,  has  only  one  city  where  an  educated  Frenchman 
would  wish  th  live — ^a  city  which  is  the  all-absorbing  centra  of  social 
and  political  action — France  has  had  only  one  University,  and  that 
in  this  very  city.    All  others  were  only  special  schools.    France, 
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lifter  the  Revolution,  which  could  not  tolerate  the  independcDce  of 
any  corporation,  either  literary  or  political,  following  her  Datand 
instinct,  destroyed  her  ancient  University  and  established  in  its 
place  a  complex  system  of  school  administration  for  the  whole 
country,  which,  powerless  in  itself,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  French  University  has,  at  present,  nothing  in  comnKm 
with  the  German  and  English  but  the  name. 

England,  on  the  contrary,  through  all  her  history,  pursuing  the 
twofold  aim  of  practical  efficiency  and  political  liberty,  and  opposed 
to  all  centralization,  had  from  the  beginning  two  High  Schools,  two 
learned  corporations,  whicl^  have  preserved  their  repuolican  inde- 
pendence to  this  day.  One  alone,  perhaps,  would  have  been  too 
exclusive  and  enjoyed  too  great  a  monopoly,  and  inclined  to  rest  on 
her  privileges  and  previously-earned  honors ;  but  the  two  watched 
and  incited  each  other  mutually,  each  fostering  one  of  the  two 
main  tendencies  of  the  English  mind — ^namely,  Oxford  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  its  associated  discipline,  and  Cambridge  the  mathemal- 
ical  and  more  practical  branches. 

In  Germany,  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where 
the  progress  of  decentralization  overwhelmed  or  made  subservient 
all  other  considerations  and  gradually  undermined  the  great  central- 
izing institutions — the  Empire  and  the  Church — many  Universities 
sprung  up,  too  often  the  sickly  and  dwarfed  children  of  such  a 
mother.  Then,  even  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class,  or  a  little 
territory  smaller  than  an  English  county,  wished  to  possess  its  own 
University,  like  a  duodecimo  pocket  edition  of  a  High  School,  for 
private  use.  Thus  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that  in  1805,  Erfart 
and  Duiftberg  had  only  twenty-one  students  each,  Erfurt  having 
twice  as  many  professors  as  scholars. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  there  began  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  German  Universities  rose  to  unprecedented  power  and  im- 
pc^rtauce.  The  Humanists  or  philologists  and  the  teachers  of  clas- 
sical studies  gained  a  position  in  the  Universities,  and,  where  they 
were  not  overpowered  in  the  contest  which  ensued  with  the  up- 
holders of  scholasticism,  they  of  necessity  broke  down  the  defenses 
bcliind  which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  philosophy  and  grammar,  had 
concealed  their  scholastic  barrenness  of  thought  and  feeble  helpless- 
ness. While  these  little  wars  were  waged  with  different  conse- 
quences in  each  separate  University,  there  arose  in  the  young^est  of 
them  all  that  world-renowned  religious  struggle,  whith,  as  a  devas- 
tating storm,  aroused  the  very  heart  of  Germany  from  the  Alps  to 
.  the  Baltic  as  no  commotion,  before  or  since,  has  ever  done,  and 
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finally  for  centaries  divided  the  country  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions. One  of  the  results  of  this  national  convulsion  was  the  dis- 
memberment and  final  remodeling  of  the  Grerman  Universities. 
They  were  the  armories  where  the  weapons  of  the  contest  were 
forged,  and  often  the  battle-fields  wher^  doctrines  and  dogmas  con- 
tended for  victory.  As  for  a  long  time  in  the  whole  of  Germany 
theological  questions  and  ecclesiastical  interests  took  precedence  of 
all  others,  so  the  prosperity  or  downfall  of  the  High  Schools  de- 
pended now,  more  than  ever,  on  the  authority  of  the  theological 
faculties.  But  this  authority  and  preeminence  was  dearly  bought 
When  the  High  Schools  became  for  the  first  time  in  Germany, 
**" instrumenta  dominaiionUy^  the  princes  at  once  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  nominating  or  displacing  at  pleasure,  first  the  professors 
of  theology,  and  afterwards  all  the  others ;  thus  the  religious  system 
of  a  whole  country  was  changed  by  the  removal  or  instalment  of 
three  or  four  professors,  and  the  practice  and  doctrine  was  settled 
that  the  sovereign  decides  the  religion  of  the  people.  Reformations 
and  counter-reformations  followed,  and  to  show  here  what  became 
of  the  German  Empire,  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  of  the  privi- 
l^;es  of  the  nobility,  on  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  sides,  through 
the  united  agency  of  these  two  new  and  powerful  elements,  Roman 
law  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  sovereigns — to  portray  this  would 
be  most  unpleasant  and  is  happily  not  necessary. 

Where  the  Reformation  had-  conquered,  new  High  Schools  quickly 
sprung  up,  as  at  Marburg,  Jena,  Koenigsberg,  Helmstadt,  and  Alt- 
dorf — hotbeds  of  Protestant  theology,  and  of  Roman  law,  so  favor- 
able to  absolutisHL  So  we  are  told  of  Helmstadt,  that  the  Estates 
used  to  regard  and  hate  the  ducal  University  as  a  corporation  sub- 
sidized to  defend  the  princely  prerogatives.  As  the  Church  and 
State  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  politico-judicial 
character  of  a  High  School  did  not  interfere  with  its  ecclesiastical 
character,  for  we  read  in  the  Wittenberg  Statutes  of  1595  that  "the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  must  be  a  part  of  the  Church."  Until  the 
eighteenth  century,  disputations  were  held,  and  degrees  in  all 
branches  were  conferred  in  the  Church,  and  all  Professors  and  Doc- 
tors took  the  oath  on  the  Sacred  Book. 

Germany  may  well  rejoice  that  her  High  Schools  did  not  perish 
ID  the  seventeenth  century,  that  gloomiest  period  of  her  history,  and 
that  they  survived  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  general  condition,  however,  of  the  Universities  was  so  unsat- 
isfiictory  that  many  Germans,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  preferred  to  seek  a  better  education  in  foreign  countries^ 
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and  also  to  escape  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  the  lawless  atndeiit^ 
known  as  ^^ pennalufm.''^*  The  law  students  went  to  FmDce ;  the 
medical  students  to  Italy ;  for  through  its  schools  at  Padua  and 
Pisa,  and  through  men  like  Telcsio,  Baglivi,  Fabricio,  Cardano,  and 
Galileo,  Italy  had  once,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  taught  all  Europe 
in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  science. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  great  war,  in  the  year  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  that  Valentin  Andrea  wrote  these  sad  words,  which 
sound  like  an  epitaph  on  the  German  spirit :  ^  I  have  long  since 
learned  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  nothing  more  profime 
than  our  religion,  nothing  more  baneful  than  our  medicine,  and 
nothing  more  unjust  than  our  law.*' 

Nor  does  the  latter  part  of  the  (century  present  a  more  pleasing 
aspect.  When  Germany  was  humbled  and  her  political  importance 
gone,  when  foreign  rapacity  and  insolence  tore  one  member  after 
another  from  the  paralyzed  body  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Palat- 
inate was  ravaged  and  Ileideibci^  destroyed,  how  quiet  were  the 
Universities!  they  gave  no  evidence  of  patriotic  indignation,  nor 
did  they  give  utterance  to  any  words  that  might  arouse  the  nation 
from  her  lethargy ;  professors  and  students  alike  seemed  prepared 
to  accept  with  stolid  indifference  whatever  might  come  to  pass.  The 
Catholic  institutions,  none  of  them  deserving  the  title  of  University, 
employing  only  a  few  professors,  vegetated  rather  than  lived.  The 
Protestant  faculties  were  absorbed  by  theological  questions  and  dis- 
cussionR,  and  their  history  is  almost  exclusively  a  history  of  war 
between  Lutheran  orthodoxy  on  one  side  and  Calvinism,  Syncretism 
and  Pietism  on  the  other.  Ilelmstadt  alone  was  an  exception. 
There  the  humanistic  studies  were  still  pursued;  there  Conring 
worked,  a  man  of  varied  and  profound  attainments  for  his  time, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  prominent  as  a  jurist, 
historian,  and  theologian,  and  by  his  application  of  the  historical 
method  to  German  law  and  political  economy,  as  a  prophet  and 
forerunner  of  a  scientific  course  to  which  the  German  High  Schools 
of  a  later  date  owe  their  glorious  successes. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lectures  of  all 
the  faculties  were  delivered  in  Latin,  the  German  language  being 
almost  proscribed  in  the  lecture-rooms,  notwithstanding  tliat  Leib* 
nitz  had  recently  declared  that  it  was  better  adapted  than  any  other 
to  be  the  language  of  philosophy  and  science.  All  this  was  the 
consequence  of  that  long  deliberation  of  Germany  before  founding 
an  University,  and  also  because  our  professors  imported  juris* 

*  Set  RauBMr**  Gennui  UnirmiitiM,  in  Bwowd's  Am.  Jouni«l  of  £d.,  vol  vii.  p.  17. 
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)>rtfdence,  philoAophy  and  physical  science  from  Italy ;  what  they 
had  learned  there  in  Latin  they  could  and  would  impart  at  home 
only  in  the  same  language.  Finally,  about  the  same  time,  Tho- 
masius  in  Halle  and  Buddeus  in  Jena  began  to  read  lectures  in 
German.  But  how  long  it  was  before  the  German  language  pre- 
vailed every  where,  and  with  what  tenacity  did  our  professors  cling 
to  Latin  lectures  1  To  the  mediocre  and  shallow  teacher  who  had 
nothing  new  to  communicate,  there  was  nothing  more  desirable 
than  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Their  obscure  conceptions  and 
scanty  knowledge  were  well  concealed,  and  even  commonplaces, 
iDSuiferable  in  German,  were  e^^en  stately  in  their  Latin  periods. 

But  every  one  thinks  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  a  foreign  and 
dead  language  is  always  strange  to  our  inmost  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents ;  so  a  double  labor  was  imposed  upon  the  student,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  translate  the  Latin  sentence  mentally  into  German, 
and  then  to  adjust  and  assimilate  this  translation  in  his  mind ;  in 
which  he  of  necessity  often  failed,  because  the  Latin  and  German 
terms  are  seldom  even  synonymous,  the  most  expressive  German 
word  being,  in  many  cases,  scarcely  a  paraphrase  of  the  Latin.  With 
this  method  and  medium  of  teaching,  a  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion was  imposftible. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  far  into  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  German  Universities  were  generally  but  little  respected, 
and  the  princes  themselves  were  forward  to  give  the  example  of  con- 
tempt No  corporate  body  was  ever  treated  more  slightingly  than 
were  the  High  Schools  at  Frankfort  by  Frederic  William  I,  or  those 
of  Halle  by  his  son.  They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  useless 
relics  of  a  past  age  under  whose  protection,  narrowness  of  mind,  dry 
pedantry  and  formal  instruction,  of  no  benefit  to  the  avocations  of 
practical  life,  were  fostered.  While  the  nobility  showed,  in  habits 
and  language,  an  increasing  leaning  to  France,  while  the  Landgrave 
Ernest  of  Hesse- Rheinfeld  for  four  years  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz  in  French,  the  learned  Tliomasius  was  laboring  with 
poor  success  to  establish  his  mother  tongue  and  to  practice  an  im- 
proved style  with  his  pupils  at  Halle.  '^  Few,**  he  says,  "  were  able 
to  compose  a  simple  period  correctly  or  write  a  German  letter.'' 
Gabriel  Wagner,  who  regarded  the  exclusive  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, especially  in  philosophical  studies,  as  a  most  deplorable  error, 
wrote  a  few  years  before:  "Whoever  attempts  to  establish  our 
mother  tongue  in  the  schools  is  looked  upon  as  mad.*'  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  deoline  of  the  Universities  at  that  period,  that  our 
greatest  man,  LeibnitE,  in  his  designs  and  propoutions  for  the  elo- 
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vation  of  science,  ignored  the  Universities  entirely,  as  if  they  had 
sank  too  low  to  be  reformed. 

Halle  maintained  her  position,  as  first  among  the  German  High 
Schools,  from  1690  until  about  1730.  It  had  a  good  number  of 
professors  in  each  faculty  whose  names  are  connected  with  real 
progress  in  their  special  branches ;  metaphysics,  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  jurisprudence,  which  at  other  schools  were  suppreaaed 
or  neglected,  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  institutions  of  Franke 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Germany.  The  decline  of  this  renown 
and  infiuencc  began  with  the  restriction  of  this  liberty  of  instmc- 
tion,  when  the  philosopher  Wolf  was  expelled  and  Spangenboi^g 
exiled. 

About  1734  Gi^ttingen  arose,  under  British  protection;  intelli- 
gently conducted,  and  libcrjilly  endowed  by  the  State,  it  helped  to 
work  a  reform  in  German  science.  The  names  of  Mosheim,  Bohmer, 
Gessner,  Ilaller,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  Ptktter,  Schlozer,  MichaeKa, 
Heyne,  Lichtenberg ;  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  teaching,  the  absence 
of  censorship,  the  nMmber  of  books  of  instmction,  written  by  the 
professors  and  employed  at  other  institutions,  placed  Gottingen  for 
about  a  half  century  at  the  head  of  the  German  Universities. 

In  regard  to  history,  the  influence  of  Gt^ttingen  upon  the  Grerman 
mind  was  most  beneficial.     Although  lectures  on  history  had  been 
read  in  the  Universities  of  North  Germany,  at  least,  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  little  more  than  mere  nanrativea 
which  could  be  made  convenient  to  certain  ends,  the  professors  being 
well  named  profes9ore9  historiarum.     Profane  history  was  made 
subservient  to  Church  history,  and  this  in  turn  was  made  to  serve 
the  ends  of  polemical  theology,  which  at  that  time  distracted  the 
public  attention.     German  and  Italian  history,  so  far  as  qucstiona 
of  international  law  were  concerned,  was  the  field  from  which  the 
jurists  of  that  day  drew  their  examples.    Before  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Germany  did  not  possess  one  work  on 
Universal  History,  of  even  moderate  merit,  (the  first  was  by  Cel- 
lar! us  of  Halle.)  and  before  the  works  of  Koehlcr  and  Struve  were 
published  there  was  not  a  readable  work  on  German  History.     If 
we  look  back  from  a  work  like  Spittler's  History  of  European  Statea, 
published  in  1794,  to  the  productions  of  1750,  we  can  measure  the 
gigantic  progress  of  forty  years,  and  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
German  High  Schools  as  well  as  of  German  literature  are  increased. 

Very  unexpectedly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  KOnigsberg, 
the  most  remote  of  all  the  Universities,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Ger- 
many upon  itself  through  the  reputation  of  one  man,  Emanuel 
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Kant,  the  great  reformer  of  philosophy ;  and  soon  there  was  not 
one  University  with6ut  a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsbcrg, 
or  a  follower  of  his  system  of  teaching.  Soon  after  Kant,  Jena,  for 
a  long  time  known  only  as  a  school  of  able  theologians,  became, 
through  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  seat  of  that  philosophical  dis- 
cussion which  for  a  long  time  engaged  a  large  proportion  of  German 
intellect  and  threw  all  other  studies  into  the  background.  Natural 
philosophy,  an  of&hoot  of  Schelling's  former  system,  in  other  words 
the  premature  attempt  to  construe  nature  and  her  laws  from  the 
very  insufficient  knowledge  of  physics,  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
dergoing a  change,  in  the  same  way  as  Fichte  had  construed  history, 
threatened  to  endanger  purely  experimental  researches,  because  it 
found  much  favor  at  the  Universities.  But  the  startling  discoveries 
of  foreign  scientists  exposed  the  hollowness  of  such  attempts  and 
exploded  that  method  of  interpreting  nature.  This  proves  that 
science  carries  with  her  the  remedies  for  her  own  diseases  if  time 
only  be  given. 

The  eighteenth  century  came  to  an  end  and  the  new  one  was 
ushered  in  with  political  storms,  and  territorial  changes,  in  which 
several  German  Universities  disappeared.  Hclmstadt,  Rueteln, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Duisberg,  Wittenberg,  Erfurt,  Mayence, 
Bamberg,  Cologne,  Paderborn,  M&nster,  Dillingen,  Salzburg — all 
died,  either  in  the  natural  course  of  events  or  by  arbitrary  sup- 
pression, or  being  merged  with  some  other  High  School.  In  fact 
none  of  the  institutions  were  missed  or  their  loss  deplored.  Many 
of  them  for  a  long  time  had  led  but  a  sorrowful  existence,  with  only 
two  or  three  faculties  and  without  a  single  professor  of  national 
eminence.  Some  of  them  had  been  content  with  such  modest  re- 
tirement that  their  existence  was  scarcely  known  ontside  of  the  city 
in  which  they  were  located.  Only  the  fall  of  the  University  of 
Mayence,  then  recently  reformed  ancPwell  appointed  by  the  Elector, 
and  which  in  1787  numbered  six  hundred  students,  was  felt  as  a 
serious  loss. 

But  now  an  institution  was  founded,  which,  even  in  its  infancy, 
was  destined  to  excel  all  others  and  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  a 
Grerman  University.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  when 
Prussia,  shorn  of  half  her  people  and  resources,  was  reduced  to  a 
third-rate  power,  the  king  and  his  advisers  determined  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  High  School  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  believed  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  nation  must  begin  with  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  people.     The  new  University  was  to  be  started  upon 
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principles  radically  different  from  all  tho  traditions  of  University 
oi^nization  ;  even  tbo  separation  of  the  faculties  was  to  cease.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Fichte,  thoroughly  German  as  he  was,  as  if  poi* 
soued  by  the  French  revolutionary  ideas,  could  advise  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  old  and  the  creation  of  an  institution,  which,  ong* 
inated  from  Uie  platouic  idea  of  a  State  governed  by  philosophers, 
would  have  suppressed  all  individuality  of  teachers  and  scliolara, 
undcnnincd  their  liberty,  and  established  a  kind  of  literary  mon- 
achism  with  despotic  furms. 

But  happily  William  von  Humboldt,  a  live  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher, seized  the  opportunity  and  impressed  upon  the  new  insti- 
tution the  stamp  of  his  large  and  varied  mind.  That  a  purely 
Prussian  High  School  was  not  projected  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  if  all  the  invitations  sent  abroad  had  been  accepted,  two-thirds 
of  the  professors  would  have  been  foreigners.  For  the  first  tinie 
in  Germany  since  the  Reformation,  a  High  School  was  started  with- 
out any  territorial  circumscription,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
doctrine  or  creed,  but  solely  for  the  propagation  of  human  culture 
and  rational  science.  Each  one  of  the  prominent  men  who  was  first 
oonnected  with  the  institution.  Wolf,  Fichte,  Savigny,  Schleier- 
macher,  Reil,  represented  himself  alone  and  the  principles  and  doc- 
trine which  ho  had  established  and  cultivated.  What  a  growth 
followed  I  The  University  of  Berlin  had  in  1815,  five  years  after  its 
foundation,  56  teachers,  while  in  1860  we  find  173, — 97  professorsi 
66  private  teachers,  and  7  lecturers — so  that  the  number  of  teachers 
was  tripled  in  the  space  of  forty-five  years.  In  the  year  1835  they 
had  2,000  students;  to-day  (1866)  they  number  2,180. 

What  fonnerly  had  been  deemed  impossible,  in  other,  non  German 
States,  was  now  realized  in  Prussia.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
High  School  at  the  capital,  liberally  fostered  by  the  government,  so 
far  fn)m  suppressing  or  cxhaUlting  those  in  other  parts  of  tho  coun- 
try, exercised  a  beneficent  and  invigorating  influence  over  them. 
Halle  received  a  new  impulse  and  soon  became  a  favorite  theological 
school,  which  at  one  time  numbered  eight  hundred  students.  His 
Faculty,  the  truest,  exponent  of  the  then  prevailing  l^rotestant  doc- 
trines, attracts  to  this  day  more  students  than  any  other  German 
school.  Breslau,  since  her  union  with  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  al- 
though not  famous  for  any  brilliant  professors,  maintained  her  rep- 
utation as  a  first  class  institution  which  produced  many  well 
educated  men.  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  founded  in  1818,  attained, 
through  her  favorable  location,  her  excellent  philological  faculty, 
and  the  influence  of  a  star  like  Niebuhr  a  renown  which  she  still 
retains. 
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Yoa  will  hardly  expect  me  to  dwell  here  upon  the  advantages  of 
our  own  Univereity,  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  its  existence. 
Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  two  kings  whose  names  it  hears,  Lud- 
wig  and  Maximilian  II,  the  University  of  Munich  has  in  this  hrief 
period  grown  to  a  majestic  tree,  whose  roots  have  sunk  deep  into 
our  national  soil,  and  whose  richly  laden  branches  have  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  heavens.  May  it  be  strong  enough  to  weather  any 
coming  storm  I 

The  long-d^red  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Vienna  has 
at  last  been  commenced  by  her  emancipation  from  governmental 
control  and  the  liberal  extension  of  her  course  of  study.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Vienna  enjoyed,  through  her  excel- 
lent school  of  medicine,  an  unprecedented  reputation.  Van  Swio- 
ten,  DeHaen,  Btoll,  all  from  abroad,  were  names  of  the  highest 
reputation.  But  their  successors  were  not  their  equals,  and  the 
other  faculties  were  inefficient,  the  influence  of  the  Church,  the 
censorship,  the  many  governmental  restrictions — all  conspired  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  University,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  reduced  it,  with  the  other  Austrian  High  Schools,  to  a  very 
deplorable  eondition.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  a  professor  of 
Vienna,  ^the  Universities  had  become  professional  schools  for  offi- 
cials, lawyers,  and  physicians — science  found  but  little  support  or 
encouragement  from  their  teachings.*^  Under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  Count  Thun,  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  on  the  whole 
been  well  aeoomplished ;  able  professors  have  been  invited  from 
abroad,  Munich  furnishing  her  quota,  and  as  the  preparatory  schools 
throughout  the  Anstrian  Empire,  which  had  sunk  to  a  very  low 
position,  hav«  been  essentially  improved  of  late,  we  may  hope  that 
the  University  of  Vienna  will  now  be  the  most  important  support 
of  the  scientific  life  of  the  Empire ;  and  certainly  these  efforts  will  be 
followed  by  the  most  brilliant  consec^lences,  if  political  distractions 
and  the  consciousness  of  standing  upon  trembling  ground  does  not 
paralyze  the  minds  of  men. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  whole  field  will  show  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  the  advantages  gained  in  the  academical  world 
of  Germany.  In  the  seventeenth  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  cciitury,  our  Universities  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  consequeiitly  their  importance  and  infiuence  was  but  limited, 
and  there  wefe  many  who  regarded  them  only  as  necessary  evils. 
The  several  systems  had  but  little  connection  with  each  other,  every 
thing  moved  In  the  old  Bchokutic  forms  and  all  were  satisfied  with 
a  mere  p^fessbnal  trftiniog.    Science  was  regarded  only  as  the 
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accQmulation  of  isolated  hcts  of  many  facta,  and  individaal  scholars 
were  measured  by  this  standard.  No  essays  were  written  to  be 
read  beyond  the  narrow  academic  circle  of  professors  and  scholars. 
Nearly  every  University  was  the  scene  of  useless  contention- between 
the  adherents  of  different  doctrines.  Discord  among  the  professors 
became  proverbial.  To  mention  but  one  faculty ;  of  jurisprudence, 
Niebuhr  said  that  it  was  only  through  the  elevation  of  philology 
that  it  was  rescued  from  a  barbarism  of  nearly  two  centuries.  A 
closer  examination  might  lead  us  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  the  physical  sciences. 

When  we  consider  the  present  honorable  position  of  the  German 
Universities,  that  in  them  have  originated  nearly  all  higher  and 
better  currents  of  German  thought,  and  that  this  change  has  taken 
place  and  this  immense  productiveness  in  all  branches  of  science 
has  been  developed  in  the  brief  period  of  fifty  years — we  must  con- 
fess that  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  whole  coarse  of  lit- 
erary history. 

All  great  and  lasting  achievements  in  science  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  fusion  of  different  branches  and  studies  in 
single  individuals.  I  need  mention  three  who  are  representatives 
of  different  periods — Scaliger,  Leibnitz,  Haller.  The  last  named 
comprehended  the  knowledge  of  his  time  like  a  second  Aristotle. 
Leibnitz,  of  an  unequaled  multitudinous  knowledge,  was  the  first  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  antiquity  was  blended  with  the  accomplishments 
of  modem  times,  and  who  displayed  a  singular  boldness  and  origi- 
nality in  investigation.  Scaliger  achieved  his  reputation  combining 
mastery  of  theology  and  history  of  the  realistic  and  sacred  and 
classical  studies.  In  our  day,  theology  and  jurisprudence  have  been 
enlightened  and  enlai^d  through  their  connection  with  philology 
and  history,  while  medicine,  through  the  assistance  of  all  branchy 
of  physical  knowledge,  has  fccome  a  science  which  comprehends 
the  whole  man  and  all  organic  and  inorganic  matter  surrounding 
him.  Thus  all  these  sciences  have  progressed  in  richness  of  mate- 
rial and  thoroughness  of  investigation,  consequently  in  truthfulness, 
and  like  torches  illumine,  with  a  purer  and  broader  light,  the  intel- 
lectual world.  It  is  now  easy  to  discover  and  refute  fallacies  and  to 
cast  out  useless  material.  But  as  the  progress  of  each  science  is 
connected  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  development  and  growth  of 
all  others,  it  follows  that  if  one  member  decays,  each  and  every 
other  branch  .has  to  suffer.  Strange  as  it  may  seem ;  if  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry,  for  instance,  were  to  decline,  theology  and 
jurisprudence  would  thereby  be  affected  and  suffer.    The  same  is 
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trno  of  popular  life,  which  would  be  materially  damaged  if  the 
vitality  of  any  one  branch  of  science  was  reduced. 

Thus  the  different  fificulties  and  sciences  of  a  University  exercise 
a  mutual  surveillance,  and  supplement  each  other.  This  will  inev- 
itably happen  if  the  individual  teachers  do  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  other  branches  of  science  than  the  one  in  which  they 
arc  engaged ;  then  they  can  never  forget  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  science  to  enlist  all  others  in  her  behalf,  and  that  each  shonid 
be  open  to  the  influence  of  others,  as  members  of  one  great  oi^n- 
ism.  The  teacher  should  take  especial  care  to  demonstrate  the 
connection  of  each  system  with  the  whole,  as  also  the  relation  of 
each  part  with  the  other,  and  of  every  part  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  so  that  the  student  may  find  his  way  from  any  point  of  his 
studies  to  all  its  branches.  He  may  easily  effect  this  by  progressing 
not  only  systematically  but  historically,  by  illustrating  to  his  hearers 
the  various  changes  which  his  subject  has  undergone  up  to  its  pres- 
ent state. 

That  moral  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  an  University  in  one 
harmoniously-working  whole,  consists  not  only  in  identity  of  pursuit 
and  interests,  but  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  tlie  stimulus 
to  active  exertion  which  the  individual  receives  from  the  whole. 
Not  only  the  presence  of  the  living,  but  also  the  memory  of  the 
dead — ^their  learning,  their  virtues,  and  their  works— excites  this 
spirit  of  emulation.  A  community  like  an  University  lives  upon 
the  past — fortunate  if  its  errors  and  fallacies,  not  yet  thoroughly 
sifted  and  overcome,  do  not  constantly  embarrass  and  influence  the 
present 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention,  among  the  many  advantages  of 
university  life,  that  modesty  which  each  must  show  in  estimating 
his  own  proficiency.  The  individual  scholar,  studying  in  quiet  se- 
clusion what  his  inclination  alone  fAcies,  is  apt  to  ovei-estimate  his 
speciality ;  he  will  be  tempted  to  convert  the  secondary  into  the 
principal,  and  to  transplant  his  special  branch  into  the  centre  of 
universal  knowledge.  This  will,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  fail 
to  construe  and  enlarge  his  science  out  of  the  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  through  his  mistaken  over-estimation  he  will  be  easily  led  to 
grave  errors  relative  to  the  limits  and  productiveness  of  his  special- 
ity ;  and  thus,  secondly,  he  will  work  himself  more  and  move  into 
his  peculiar  views  and  think  himself  unappreciated.  Our  Univer- 
sities are  excellent  preventives  of  such  evils.  They  place  or  force 
each  individual  into  his  right  position,  and  remind  him  constantly 
that  he  is  bat  a  single  link  of  a  vast  chain — thai  he  has  mastered 
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at  best  but  a  fraction  of  the  truth  and  is  able  to  contribute  bat  a 
Bmall  pittance  towards  the  sohition  of  the  great  problems  of  science. 

Here  we  may  see  the  cause  that  Germany,  the  hut  among  the 
civilized  nations  to  adopt  the  institution  of  Universities,  and  for  a 
long  time  with  but  indifferent  success,  is  at  present  the  very  home 
of  the  High  Schools,  and  has  cultivated  them  with  such  scientific 
thoroughness  and  ability  as  not  only  to  excel  all  other  nations,  but 
may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  the  sole  proprietress  of  the  genuine 
inf»titution. 

In  France,  which  in  the  middle  ages  possessed  the  most  perfect 
University,  the  very  pattern  of  all  others,  the  institution  is  now  ex- 
tinct ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  if  Napoleon  I  had  not  deaig>- 
Dated  his  great  administrative  instruction-machine  an  Imperial 
University,  the  very  name  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
country  where  now  only  special  schools  exist.  The  eight  schools, 
or  faculties,  for  law,  five  for  medicine,  eight  of  the  exact  sciences, 
(mathematics  and  natural  history,)  six  of  lettres,  (philosophy,  phi- 
lology, history,  and  literature,)  each  independent  and  without  a 
connecting  tie,  except  in  Paris  and  .Strasbourg,  constitute  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  old  University  of  Paris.  The  principal  French  High 
School  is  now  the  Collie  de  France,  founded  by  Francis  I,  which 
had  in  1789  nineteen  professorships  for  languages,  literature,  math- 
ematics, natural  philosophy,  medicine,  law,  (both  civil  and  canon,) 
and  a  combined  professorship  of  history  and  moral  philosophy. 
The  number  of  professorships  since  the  Revolution  has  been  in- 
creased to  thirty,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  new  ones  is 
one  for  Sclavonic  languages  and  literature,  which  is  seldom  found  in 
German  High  Schools,  though  it  should  not  be  wanting  in  any  first 
class  University.  From  what  we  see,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
in  the  composition  and  organization  of  the  French  Universities, 
much  more  is  due  to  accident  and  regard  to  persons  than  to  any 
settled  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  English  Universities  have  wholly 
maintained  their  ancient  character,  as  great  and  influential  corpo- 
rations, governing  themselves  in  entire  independence.  But  they 
differ  from  what  we  call  an  University — are  nothing  but  a  higher 
college  where  theology  and  canon  law  is  taught,  besides  the  usual 
branches.  Nor  could  the  addition  made  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  few 
new  professorships,  especially  of  history,  change  materially  their 
hereditary  character.  The  method  of  study  is  entirely  different 
from  that  pursued  in  Germany.  Eight  or  ten  lectures  during  the 
year,  calculated  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  a  mixed  audience, 
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are  considered  quite  enough  to  discharge  the  obli^tions  of  a  pro- 
fessor. The  professors  do  not,  as  in  Germany,  place  themselves  in 
the  centre  of  their  subject,  but  they  are  satisfied  to  get  and  give  a 
bird's-eye  view,  or  to  throw  light  only  on  certain  points. 

The  English  Universities  are  not  intended  to  train  officials  or  pro- 
duce lawyers,  or  naturalists,  or  physicians,  but  they  aim,  through 
classical  and  mathematical  studies,  with  logic  and  philosophy,  to 
furnish,  to  the  State  and  society,  well  educated  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  Church,  a  clergy  with  a  complete  secular  education.  In  saying 
this  it  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  English  Universities ; 
on  the  contrary  I  consider  them  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and 
fully  competent  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  nation.  I  mean 
only  that  they  differ  entirely  from  our  German  institutions  of  the 
same  name,  and  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  past  than  the 
present,  and  that  our  German  Universities  come  nearer  to  the  mod- 
ern ideal  and  present  intellectual  wants  than  the  Enghsh  do.  I  will 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  counterparts  of  the  ancient  German  hursae^*  as  I  stood  among 
them,  excited  in  me  feelings  of  envy  and  longing.  I  could  perceive 
in  them  that  instruction  became  at  once  matter  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  University  should  be,  not  only  to 
impart  knowledge  but  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  why  we  Germans  renounce  entirely  an  adjunct  of  the 
University  recommended  alike  by  theory  and  experience,  which 
would  relieve  thousands  of  parents  of  painful  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
save  many  young  men  from  ruin,  and  preserve  others  from  life-long 
repentance.  Thanks  to  our  king,  Maximilian  II,  whose  forethought 
and  beneficence  perceived  and  supplied  this  want  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Beneath  the  English,  are  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  at  Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  And,  in  a  country, 
where  by  the  admission  of  their  own  professors,  it  is  considered 
ridiculous  to  study  a  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  its  prac- 
tical applications,  how  could  their  condition  be  different  from  that 
described  by  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  :  "  Our  scholarship  is 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  lowest  possible  grade,"  and  the 
scientific  study  of  history,  for  instance,  is  hardly  known  at  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Though  Edinburgh  has  a  medical  school, 
favorably  known  throughout  English  dominions,  nearly  all  Scots- 
men who  have  attained  a  name  in  literature  have  no  professional 
connection  with  their  schools. 

*  Raumer,  German  Universities — Barnard's  Edition,  p.  33,  IGO. 
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Nor  do  we  find  Universities,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 
United  States.  The  institutions  bearing  that  name,  and  having  the 
right  to  create  doctors  of  law  and  theology,  stand  about  half  waj 
between  the  German  colleges  or  gymnasiums  and  the  philosophical 
flEusultieB  of  a  German  University.  A  scientifically-formed  juris- 
prudence is  not  known  either  in  England  or  America,  and  theology 
is  variously  shaped  by  doctrines  of  the  thirty  or  forty  sects  whose 
contributions  support  the  several  schools. 

The  twenty-one  Universities  of  Italy  appear  on  a  superficial  view 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  Germany,  except  that  nearly  all  are  defi- 
cient in  the  theological  faculty,  the  Italian  clergy  being  educated 
exclusively  in  the  diocesan  seminaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
are  consequently  strangers  to  the  sentiments  and  culture  of  the 
educated  laity.  By  comparing  the  higher  schools  of  America  and 
Italy,  we  see  a  strange  contrast.  In  the  former  country,  whose  in- 
stitutions, so  to  speak,  are  of  yesterday,  such  high  consideration  is 
extended  to  theology  that  the  colleges  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished principally  for  its  sake,  and  for  the  education  of  Christian 
ministers ;  nor  are  these  institutions  founded  or  supported  by  the 
States,  but  by  the  various  religious  denominations.  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  home  of  civilization  and  of  the  Universities,  the 
preceptress  of  all  civilized  nations,  scientific  theology  is  in  so  low 
estimation  that  only  at  a  few  Universities  is  it  even  nominally  rep- 
resented, and  the  Italian  clergy,  the  most  numerous  in  all  Europe 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ele- 
mentary training  of  the  seminaries,  and  do  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
feel  the  need  of  a  higher  scientific  culture.  This  has  been  true  for 
a  long  time,  and  if  a  Noris  had  not  taught  for  a  time  during  the 
seventeenth  century  at  Pisa,  we  should  be  embarrassed  to  mention 
a  single  truly  eminent  and  thoroughly  educated  theologian  who  had 
any  connection  with  a  University.  To  one  who  fails  to  comprehend 
this  condition,  and  to  weigh  it  fully,  the  late  troubles  in  Italy,  aris- 
ing principally  from  the  alienation  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  from  the  clergy,  will  be  quite  incomprehensible.  Professor 
Bonghi  has  recently  demonstrated  how  low  the  Italian  Universities 
have  fallen  and  how  imperatively  a  reform  is  demanded,  but  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  the  evils  can  be  corrected,  as  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  decline  of  the  Universities,  with  many  other  things  in  Spain, 
is  not  of  recent  date.  An  hundred  years  ago  they  were  regarded 
by  statesmen  and  scholars  as  the  principal  bulwarks  of  rotten 
abuses  ;  wars  and  revolutions  have  destroyed  their  property  ;  their 
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buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  their  students  form  a  class,  as  a  German 
eye-witness  reports,  from  which  only  the  lowest  officials  are  selected. 
The  Universities  have  preserved  the  old  names  and  forms,  but  even 
these  are  covered  with  a  French  gloss,  as  every  thing  in  Spain  must 
eventually  succumb  to  French  institutions  and  ideas. 

History  proves  that  the  Sclavonic  nations  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  German  model  in  founding  their  Universities.  At  Dorpat,  in 
Russia,  there  is  an  University  entirely  on  the  German  plan ;  the 
other  six  Universities  of  the  Empire  are  conducted  substantially  in 
accordance  with  our  system,  and  moreover  are  partly  supplied  with 
German  professors. 

Switzerland  presents  vividly  the  contrast  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Teutonic  races,  for  while  German  Switzerland  has  not  less  than 
three  High  Schools,  even  Basle  maintaining  her  own  with  high  rep- 
utation, the  French-Swiss  cantons,  though  not  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual abilities,  have  never  made  an  attempt  even  to  establish  one. 

Holland  has  proved  her  relationship  to  us  by  her  three  High 
Schools,  conducted  on  the  German  model,  although  poorly  supplied 
with  professors.  Belgium  shows  her  Franco-German  mixture  in  her 
four  Universities,  partly  on  the  French  and  partly  on  the  German 
plan,  but  none  quite  equal  to  their  German  prototype. 

In  the  old  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  German  University  at  Kiel 
has  attained  a  much  higher  reputation  than  the  purely  Danish  insti- 
tution at  Copenhagen,  which  we  must  ascribe  mainly  to  the  hin- 
drances which  the  development  of  Danish  literature  meets  in  the 
small  population  of  the  country.  For  this  reason  even  Kiel,  besides 
the  philologists  Rask  and  Madvig,  has  not  produced  in  these  latter 
days  many  famous  scholars  whose  researches  and  publications 
are  cited  as  authority  in  other  languages. 

The  Swedish  Universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund  are  organized  on 
an  entirely  different  plan  from  ours.  Some  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  retained,  such  as 
the  ancient  laws  compelling  students  to  belong  to  some  nationality, 
are  still  in  force.  Upsala  has  now  thirteen  nationalities,  each  with 
its  separate  house  and  library.  We  may  see  how  the  Swedish 
standard  of  scientific  instniction  differs  from  the  German  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  two  professors  of  jurisprudence  and  five  of 
medicine  at  Upsala ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these  schools  have 
produced  a  Linnaeus,  a  Berzelius  and  a  Geijer. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Universities  with  all 
their  advantages,  and  their  deficiencies,  partly  curable  and  partly 
incurable,  are  the  best  exponents  of  German  nationality,  and  are 
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best  suited  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  necessities.  This  roixture  of 
liberty  and  limitation  ;  of  corporate  restrictions  and  the  individ- 
uality of  people  and  teachers ;  the  free  interchange  of  thought,  in 
which  the  teacher  unreservedly  imparts  his  best  knowledge  and  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  his  scientific  researches,  and  the  scholar 
receives  it  with  thankful  attention ;  the  stimulus  to  teacher  and 
scholar,  these  constitute  the  charms  and  advantages  of  academical 
life,  and  make  the  High  Schools  preeminently  German  institntions. 
The  German  mind,  absorbed  in  teaching  and  learning,  has  embodied 
itself  in  this  form,  and  German  life,  wherever  it  may  show  itself, 
will  certainly  produce  something  akin  to  our  schools. 

Without  doubt  the  Germans  possess  the  broadly  human,  cosmo- 
politan element  in  greater  force  than  any  other  people.  Hence  the 
German  feels  akin  to  all  the  greater  nations,  and  perceives  less  the 
repulsive  force  of  a  foreign  people.  While  some  delight  to  carry 
even  the  unpleasing  qualities  of  their  nationality  with  them  where- 
ever  they  go,  like  the  snail  its  own  shell,  the  German  assimilates  read- 
ily with  whatever  people  he  may  come  in  contact.  If  we  deserve  to 
be  reproached  for  thus  allowing  ourselves  to  be  easily  absorbed  by 
another  more  energetic  nationality,  it  is  just  this  pliability  of  the 
German  character,  and  this  ability  to  assimilate  whatever  there  may 
be  of  good  in  foreign  character,  which  makes  us  the  central  nation 
of  humanity.  Our  colleague  Riehl  has,  in  a  series  of  works,  exhib- 
ited many  of  our  traits,  and  habits,  and  peculiarities,  provincial  and 
national.  It  would  be  the  task  of  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject to  draw  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  nation,  and  to  portray 
the  main  features  of  her  life  and  her  productions.  The  immensity 
of  the  task  has  thus  far  deterred  every  one  from  such  an  attempt. 
How  rich,  for  example,  is  English  literature  with  works  on  France, 
Italy,  and  other  nations,  but  as  yet  no  Englishman  has  attempted  a 
thorough  work  on  Germany.  The  few  works  of  this  character  to 
be  found  in  French  literature  show  only  that  a  correct  conception 
of  German  life  is  still  farther  from  the  French  mind  than  from  the 
English. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
understanding  the  spirit  of  other  nations,  whether  they  may  have 
learned  of  it  by  personal  observation  or  from  foreign  literature  and 
history.  We  might  designate  this  power  and  willingness  to  appre- 
•ciate  and  adopt  each  foreign  or  peculiar  excellence,  as  a  higher  sense 
of  justice.  So  far  as  it  shows  itself  in  science  and  literature,  I  may 
call  it  the  historical  sense  of  the  Germans,  and  I  mav  also  assert 
that  they  possess  this  intellectual  perception  in  a  higher  degree  than 
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any  other  nation.  Certainly  this  strength  and  inclination  to  with- 
draw our  judgment  from  the  power  of  habit,  to  see  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  present,  and  above  all  clouds  of  prejudice,  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  and  Inmost  life  of  remote  times  and  foreign 
nations,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  gifts  bestowed  by  God 
upon  humanity.  But  this  is  given  to  those  alone  who  possess  un- 
ceasing energy,  a  restless  desire  to  know  the  truth,  who  have  the 
courage  and  endurance  to  purchase  the  most  precious  at  the  highest 
price,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  other  pleasures  of  life,  and  who  are  not 
content  with  what  has  already  been  found,  but  who  pursue  science 
to  her  ultimate  principles.  In  the  words  of  Goethe,  I  might  say, 
the  German  spirit  has  more  sunlight  than  others.  The  Frenchman 
declares  that  his  country  is  destined  to  enlighten  the  world  either 
as  a  sun  or  as  a  volcano.  We  will  not  dispute  the  great  excellences 
of  his  nation,  and  the  power  she  possesses  as  the  mother  of  a  great 
literature.  The  influence  of  France  upon  the  world  is  direct  and 
immediate,  while  ours  is  indirect.  France,  through  her  language, 
is,  so  to  speak,  omnipresent ;  and  it  is  her  province  to  coin  the  gold 
raised  by  the  German  mind  from  the  deep  shafts  of  science,  and  to 
bring  it  into  circulation.  The  German  language,  on  account  of  the 
many  difficulties  it  presents  to  the  student,  will  never  become  as 
universal  as  the  French  and  English,  and  our  writers  have  not  yet 
reached  that  lucid  utterance,  or  that  felicity  and  precision  of  form 
which  commend  the  choice  productions  of  our  neighbors  to  so 
large  a  circle  of  readers  and  to  the  taste  of  every  nation. 

Not  only  in  Frenchmen  must  we  acknowledge  this  superiority  in 
style  and  description  which  pleases  every  refined  taste  and  ap- 
proaches the  classic  models  of  antiquity — Macaulay,  Geijer,  Colletta, 
Lelewel,  Karamsin,  however  different  their  subjects,  their  conception 
and  treatment  of  historical  matter  (though  none  of  them,  as  far  as 
thoroughness  and  compass  or  the  sifting  of  the  material  are  con- 
cerned, can  be  compared  to  the  best  of  German  historians,)  may  also 
serve  as  models  of  style  which  our  students  will  do  well  to  study. 

That  we  do  not  overestimate  ourselves  when  we  assert  the  pos- 
session of  this  gift  or  faculty  of  historical  search  and  prescience,  we 
can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Books  written  by  foreigners 
on  the  condition,  history  or  literature  of  a  nation  are  usually  put 
aside  by  the  reading  public  of  that  people  interested,  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  because  it  is,  and  often  justly,  supposed  that  nothing 
either  new  or  reliable  can  be  learned  from  such  treatises.  Of  course, 
De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Guizot's  History  of  the 
English  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Ticknor  and  Prescott  on 
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Spain,  are  exceptions.  But  how  many  more  German  historians 
have  depicted  foreign  nations  in  a  manner  at  once  new,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  most  enlightened  judges  among  such  nations  ? 

Chancellor  Gladstone,  on  whose  table  I  found  Huberts  History  of 
the  English  Universities,  told  me  that  this  work  was  really  indis- 
pensable to  him,  and  that  it  far  excelled  any  treatise  that  had  been 
written  in  England  on  the  same  subject.  Gneist's  work  on  English 
law  and  constitution,  the  two  great  historical  works  of  Lappenberg 
(continued  by  Pauli)  and  Ranke,  which  are  supplementary  to  each 
other,  contain  so  much  that  is  new  and  original  that  the  native 
student  can  not  dispense  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of  Rankers 
History  of  France.  The  only  satisfactory  history  of  Portugal  is  by 
8ch&fer,  and  the  only  good  History  of  Russia  during  the  last  two 
centuries  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hermann. 

HegePs  history  of  Italian  municipal  law  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  Italian  writer  on  the  same  subject.  So  Savigny's  history 
of  the  Roman  Law  School  is  acknowledged,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  to  be  a  work  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  native 
wnter,  and  has  passed  through  two  translations.  To  the  works  of 
Schaffener  and  Stein  on  French  law,  etc.,  will  readily  be  accorded 
the  first  place  among  books  treating  of  the  same  subjects ;  so  will 
every  Russian  prefer  to  learn  of  his  own  country  from  the  studies 
of  Von  Haxthausen. 

Von  Schack's  history  of  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  Spain  has 
well  supplied  a  want  long  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Whoever  compares  the  German  and  English  studies  on  Shakspeare 
will  certainly  prefer  the  former  as  the  more  thorough.  To  the  lit- 
erature of  the  great  poet  who  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Italy,  nearly 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions. But  no  one  who  compares  the  productions  of  Witte,  of  Megele, 
and  the  connnentary  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  with  similar  Italian 
efforts,  will  hesitate  in  according  the  palm  to  the  Germans.  Did 
not  Count  Cajsare  Balbo,  before  the  royal  work  on  Dante  appeared, 
warn  his  countrymen  to  beware  and  produce  a  commentary  worthy 
of  the  great  poet,  or  else  one  would  be  written  by  some  scholar  of 
that  remarkable  nation  "  which  was  gradually,  mastering  every  field 
of  science  properly  our  own." 

These  productions — the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  German  scientific 
culture — were  mostly  nurtured  and  matured  in  our  High  Schools, 
the  proper  seed-beds  and  workshops  for  all  branches  of  knowledge 
and  research.  There  only  we  find  the  ability  to  discern  and  master 
the  immense  materials  for  our  scientitic  production. 
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The  obstacles  to  the  cooperation  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
the  Universities,  necessitated  by  the  events  of  German  history  and 
the  state  of  science  and  literature,  had,  until  recently,  appeared  to 
be  insurmountable  ;  it  was  attempted  at  Erfurt  and  for  a  short  time 
in  Heidelburg,  but  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  former.  Now  it  has 
become  more  and  more  the  rule,  and  where  theological  faculties  of 
both  confessions  exist  side  by  side,  they  have,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Tiibingen  and  Bonn,  derived  unmistakeable  benefit  from  the  com- 
bination. Pennalism  has  been  abolished,  and,  although  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  we  can  not  deny  that  the  number  of  real  earnest 
students  is  much  greater  than  in  any  former  period. 

Our  High  Schools  are  now  performing  a  quadruple  task:  (1,) 
they  afford  a  superior  education;  (2,)  they  train  a  large  number  of 
men  for  the  public  service  ;  (3,)  they  educate  our  future  teachers, 
and  (4,)  they  constitute  learned  fellowship,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  By  their  success  in  these  difficult, 
and  by  many  pronounced  incompatible  functions,  they  have  demon- 
strated that  these  operations  could  not  only  go  on  side  by  side,  but 
could  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  each  other,  and  that 
searchers  after  new  acquisitions  could  at  the  same  time  prove  most 
useful  teachers.  As  he  who  can  not  enrich  science  will  not  be  able 
to  perpetuate  it,  so  he  alone  is  qualified  to  teach  scientifically  who 
has  proved  himself  an  independent  searcher,  and  is  not  content 
with  the  mere  compilation  and  remodeling  of  material  furnished  by 
others: 

He  who  lives  in  universal  history, 
Who  works  and  succeeds  in  his  time, 
Is  alone  worthy  to  speak  and  teach. 

Does  not  this  utterance  of  Goethe  mean  that  the  historical  faculty 
consecrates  man  to  be  the  priest  of  science  and  the  teacher  of 
youth  ?  and  do  we  not  recognize  in  four  Germans  of  our  time  the 
representatives  of  this  historical  spirit — in  Niebuhr,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  Jacob  Grimm,  and  Karl  Ritter?  It  was  Niebuhr's  bril- 
liant power  of  combination,  coupled  with  his  historical  insight,  and 
creative  faculty,  that  enabled  him  to  discern  and  construct  a  history 
of  Rome  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  in  which  Livy  had  left  it,  and 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  the  dimmed  picture  of 
the  historian. 

Humboldt  is  a  model  of  the  German  historical  sense,  not  onlv 
because  he  was  a  successful  historical  inquirer,  but  because  he  pur- 
sued the  same  method  as  a  student  of  natural  science  that  he  did  as 
a  historian — a  critical  observation  of  all  the  facts,  however  minute, 
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the  collection  and  grouping  together  of  all  the  details,  and  their 
concentration,  like  rays  in  one  focus,  the  investigation  of  their  inner 
connection,  whether  according  to  moral  or  physical  laws,  the  con- 
struction of  unity  from  variety,  and  again  the  evolution  of  single 
details  from  this  discovered  unity.  Thus  in  Humboldt  the  investi- 
gation of  history  was  joined  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and  each 
was  elevated  by  the  other. 

Through  a  similar  power  of  investigation  and  construction,  Ritter 
created  a  new  science,  combining  geography,  ethnology,  and  his- 
tory, hitherto  unconnected,  into  one  whole,  by  demonstrating  the 
influence  which  surrounding  nature  exercises  upon  man,  and  upon 
nations  and  their  history. 

In  Jacob  Grimm,  lastly,  we  admire  another  development  of  the 
historical  sense,  as  in  him  the  talent  to  understand  the  very  soul^ 
the  inmost  life  of  the  German  people,  in  language  and  custom,  in 
legend,  myth  and  law,  and  to  express  the  same  with  an  almost  self- 
denying  objectivity,  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection. 

But  we  may  discern  the  creative  power  of  the  German  **  histor- 
ical sense  "  better  in  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature  than 
in  the  individual  instance.  The  Germans  have  found  a  rich  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talent,  in  Christian  theology — which^ 
being  in  itself  a  historical  fact,  must  be  studied  and  construed  ac- 
cordingly. Germany  has  therefore  become  the  home  of  a  classic 
school  of  theology,  from  which  the  theologians  of  other  nations, 
particularly  England  and  America,  have  drawn  assistance. 

This  has  produced  in  jurisprudence  the  historical  school,  founded 
by  Hugo  and  Savigny,  and  through  it  caused  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  principle  that  law  is  not  the  product  of  arbitrary  legislation, 
but  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  produced  by  their  innate  im- 
pulses and  their  whole  past,  and  that  a  proper  estimate  of  law  ia 
impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  from  which  it 
emanates  or  to  which  it  relates.  The  comparative  jurispmdence  of 
our  day  teaches  us  to  understand  our  own  by  the  study  of  Roman 
law,  and  to  study  both  in  the  light  of  a  common  comprehensive 
organism.  If  jurisprudence  will  be  mindful  of  the  beautiful  and 
majestic  definition  of  the  Romans  that  "  she  is  the  science  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  and  human,"  then 
she  will  acknowledge  more  and  more  distinctively  that  all  human 
law  finds  its  true  foundation  in  divine  justice,  that  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  theology  and  ethics,  and  can  not  dispense  with  their 
assistance. 

In  the  development  of  political  science  in  our  day,  a  new  faculty^ 
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claimiDg  equal  impoitance  and  close  relations  with  all  others,  collat- 
eral to  jurisprudence  and  identical  with  it  in  many  branches,  has  been 
established.  This  combination  of  politics  and  statistics  with  con- 
stitutional policy  and  administrative  law  into  one  complex  system, 
which  we  will  designate  as  public  economy  or  State  science  (State- 
science^)  appeared  at  first  to  foreigners  to  be  a  German  idiosyncrasy, 
because  it  was  treated  in  our  peculiar  German  way  as  a  science,  not 
admitting  of  a  priori  abstractions.  Politics  will  now  be  treated  in 
our  Universities  as  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  political  history, 
which  extracts  from  the  sum  of  historical  events  and  phenomena 
the  universal,  and  from  the  mass  of  historical  examples  the  rule ;  and 
is,  in  all  political  questions,  ever  mindful  of  the  diversity  of  nations 
and  times. 

In  medicine,  also,  have  German  professors  most  clearly  perceived 
the  necessity  of  historical  research  and  treatment.  In  consequence 
the  work  of  Kurt  Sprengel  appeared  early,  and  the  science  of  med- 
icine has  since  been  treated  in  numerous  works,  and  the  inner  con- 
nection of  the  different  system  and  methods  been  explained.  These 
works  have  become  more  valuable  since  it  became  evident  that  an 
historical  pathology  or  an  historical  therapeutics,  a  history  of  dis- 
eases and  of  methods  of  treatment,  can  only  be  conceived  and  pro- 
duced out  of  the  universal  history  of  civilization. 

Turning  from  these  sciences  to  philology,  we  may  be  allowed, 
without  undervaluing  the  productions  of  England  or  France,  to 
assert  that  mainly  the  historical  sense  of  the  Germans  has  given  to 
this  department  an  importance  never  before  conceived,  although 
Germany  has  always  had  able  philologists.  But  only  since  the  times 
of  Heyne  has  philology  attained  the  rank  of  a  science.  In  the  great 
Encyclopedia  begun  by  Pauly  there  is  a  monument  to  the  diligence 
of  German  philologists,  such  as  no  other  science  and  no  other 
nation  can  boast. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  done,  we  must  acknowledge  that  "  the 
interest  in  philosophy  has  given  way  to  a  deeper  interest  in  its  his- 
tory." The  systems  created  by  the  constructive  method  of  which 
Germany  was  so  productive  for  thirty  years,  have  collapsed  and 
their  schools  are  dissolved  ;  the  assertion  very  generally  made  not 
long  ago,  that  final  peifection  in  philosophy  was  attained  in  HegeFs 
system,  causes  a  smile  to-day,  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  authority 
for  any  system  would  be  received  in  the  same  manner.  This  very 
circumstance,  which  has  deterred  many  from  studying  philosophy^ 
should  stimulate  the  student  to  explore  its  history.  It  has  not  been 
felt  that  where  there  is  no  history  of  philosophy  there  can  be  no 
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true  philosophy,  and  although  the  constructive  philosophers  have  fblt 
the  necessity  of  canvassing  history,  yet  they  have  usually  conducted 
their  researches  in  order  to  corroborate  their  own  views  rather  than 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  Still  we  may  discover  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  method  of  treating  this  subject,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  essentials  of  a  superior  education. 

In  the  province  of  universal  history  our  Universities  pursue  again 
the  double  method,  by  the  application  of  all  existing  agencies  of 
knowledge,  and  by  the  discovery  and  use  of  new  ones,  to  enlai^e, 
purify  and  sift  the  material  of  it  by  a  close  comparison  and  verifi* 
cation ;  2d,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  all  facts  thus  gained  and 
established,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  one  refined  and  perfected 
whole. 

Renovated  by  Humboldt  and  Ritter,  geography  has  shown  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants,  the  influence 
of  geographical  conditions  upon  the  life  and  fate  of  nations,  and  it 
is  now  received  as  an  acceptable  assistant  in  historical  studies. 
Comparative  philology,  which  treats  the  language  of  nations  as  their 
oldest  records,  has  thrown  light  on  the  ethnological  connection  of 
nations,  and  promises  still  further  disclosures.  As  not  only  events, 
but  probabilities,  are  important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  a  new 
field  has  been  opened  by  German  research  in  this  direction,  which, 
although  as  yet  but  partially  productive,  on  account  of  the  diffi<;ulty 
of  sifting  and  grouping  the  material,  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  history  of  literature  has  also  been  elevated  from  its  position 
as  a  mere  chronological  record  of  publications  to  its  true  sphere,  a 
history  of  the  ideas  which  produced  the  books,  and  of  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  embodied. 

Upon  such  foundations,  in  some  future  time,  will  a  true  philosophy 
of  history  be  reared,  a  result  which  German  scholars,  since  the  time 
of  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Steffens  and  Gorres,  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  realize — as  one  of  the  most  precious  results  of  our 
Universities.  The  false  system  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  which  forces 
all  the  rich  materials  of  history  into  one  scheme,  and  through  the 
mechanism  of  logical  construction,  puts,  in  the  place  of  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  every  where  so  manifest  in  history,  a  rigid  necessity, 
is  done  away  forever.  Hereafter  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  the 
most  diflBcult  but  possibly  the  most  valuable  product  of  academical 
teaching,  will  give  proof  that  moral  forces  shape  and  rule  the  course 
of  events.  She  will  follow  up  these  ideas  and  trace  their  embodi- 
ments and  effects  through  all  periods  and  transformations,  and  in- 
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dicate  every  where  the  transparent  plan  of  a  divine  will  in  the  gov- 
-emment  of  the  world — which  alone  renders  history  intelligible. 

Daring  the  present  century  the  rapid  growth  of  the  daily  press 
— which  in  all  free  countries  has  become  a  necessity  as  clamorous 
as  our  physical  wants — has  imposed  on  the  University  a  new  duty. 
To  the  continuous,  and  at  any  one  time,  hardly  perceptible  influ* 
-ence  of  this  new  agent  in  making  a  controlling  public  opinion — ^as 
irresistible  as  the  drop  which  hollows  and  wears  away  the  solid  rock 
— our  University  men,  as  the  acknowledged  custodians  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  habitual  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  by 
means  of  numerous  scientific  and  literary  periodicals  which  they 
almost  universally  conduct,  do,  and  can  continue  to,  temper  and 
direct  the  popular  judgment  on  all  questions  in  which  science  and 
scientific  method  of  investigation  enter.  That  our  Universities 
enjoy  this  respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848,  the  only  assembly  ever 
-elected  by  the  whole  nation,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  professors 
w^ere  members.  The  result  indeed  showed  that  our  professors  are 
not  yet  trained  to  mold  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  political  assem- 
bly, but  the  fact  of  their  being  there,  evinced  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  knowledge  and  character.  And  as  in  the  end,  great 
principles,  and  not  immediate  material  interests — agitate  and  control 
the  world,  the  Universities  must  justify  this  confidence  by  training 
the  advocates  and  representatives  of  those  principles. 

And  now,  gentlemen  students,  what  better  instruction  for  you 
•can  I  draw  from  this  survey  of  the  development  of  our  Universities, 
than  to  impress  on  you  that  the  chief  power  and  blessing  of  .your 
academical  training,  whatever  faculty  you  may  choose,  will  be  in 
the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  that  historical  sense,  whose  repre- 
sentative men  I  have  brought  before  you  to-day.  As  professors,  we 
stand  in  the  relation  not  only  of  givers,  but  of  receivers.  We  olFer 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  gathered,  sifted  out  and  tested,  but  we 
gladly  receive  from  your  inquiries  and  attention  that  renovating 
strength  which  keeps  us  from  relaxing  in  our  search  for  and  use  of 
fitting  material  for  our  instructions.  We  approach  you  with  the 
authority  of  teachers,  but  we  earnestly  desire  that  in  the  progress 
of  your  studies,  you  may  more  and  more  dispense  with  the  need  of 
this  authority.  We  offer  the  best  we  have ;  but  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  errors  and  half-truths  are  intermixed  with  what  we 
would  fain  believe  to  be  the  pure  gold  of  absolute  truth.  Swear 
not  therefore  in  the  words  of  the  master,  though  you  trust  in  his 
guidance,  so  long  as  he  ceases  not  from  the  daily  labor  of  testing 
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and  correcting  his  own  knowledge,  and  does  not  allow  himself,  fronw 
intellectual  indolence,  to  become  the  victim  of  his  own  illusions  and 
the  propagator  of  views  found  to  be  erroneous.     The  chief  gain  in 
your  academic  education  consists  not  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  certain  sum  of  knowledge,  or  special  facts,  or  maxims,  but  in  the- 
encouragement  and  cultivation  of  those  intellectual  powers  through 
which  you  may  overcome  any  imbibed  or  self-made  illusions,  and 
discover  the  truth  by  the  independent  exercise  of  your  own  powers. 
If,  during  the  period  of  your  student  life,  you  have  made  this  pre- 
'    cious  acquisition,  then  even  the  errors  you  may  possibly  have  ab- 
sorbed will  be   to  your  advantage,  because,  while  with   steadily 
increasing  knowledge  and  maturity  of  mind  you  detect,  combat  and 
conquer  them,  you  exercise  your  intellect  most  beneficially,  and 
come  forth  from  these  inner  struggles,  strengthened  and  enriched 
by  experience. 

In  this  solemn  moment,  which  may  never  recur  to  me,  let  me 
address  a  word  particularly  to  you  who  have  undertaken  the  study 
of  theology.  You  have  chosen  a  science  which  claims,  and  must 
claim,  that  all  others  lead  to  her  and  rest  on  her  as  their  foundation 
and  corner-stone.  But  this  primacy  is  only  due  if  she  makes  use 
of  the  assistance  of  her  sister  sciences.  She  should  not,  with  in-^ 
valid  delicacy,  protect  herself  from  every  fresh  breeze  of  research, 
or  deny  all  the  teachings  of  history  which  may  not  please  her.  Life 
and  death  depend  upon  the  fact  that  her  disciples  preserve  in  ita 
highest  purity  that  "historical  sense"  which  is  shown  in  the 
acknowledment  of  all  foreign  superiorities  and  blessings,  and  in  the 
application  of  all  truth  which  may  be  found  in  other  spheres.  Let 
us  practice  the  art  of  discerning  correctly  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  coin  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  detecting  truth  from  error, 
but  let  us  not  condemn  from  mere  appearance  whole  sciences,  as 
though  they  were  possessed  of  devils.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to 
you  from  the  enlargement  of  your  mental  horizon.  You  will  cer- 
tainly reject  any  doctrine  which  dethrones  the  living  God  from  his 
seat  in  the  conscience  and  religion,  to  be  replaced  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  pantheism.  At  the  same  time  no  system  which  openly 
repudiates  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  or  leads  to  such  denial,  can 
exercise  any  influence  over  your  mind,  as  this  liberty  is  rooted  too 
deeply  and  securely  in  your  own  self-consciousness  to  be  ever  un- 
dermined by  the  most  subtle  scepticism.  Least  of  all  will  you  be 
tempted  to  admit  materialism,  or  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded 
that  man  is  but  a  finer  organized  ape  and  the  senses  mere  secretiona 
of  the  brain. 
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Let  me  recommend,  as  a  maxim  of  conduct :  "  Theologus  9um^ 
Tiihil  divini  a  me  aiienum  puto " — nothing  divine,  no  truth,  as  all 
truth  emanates  originally  from  God — shall  be  foreign  to  us.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  possess  the  right  magnet  to  detect  and  extract 
the  truth  from  the  worthless  sands  which  surround  and  often  hide 
it.  Thus  conceived  the  great  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in 
their  solution  of  the  problem  of  Greek  philosophy  and  natural  sci- 
ence— though  our  task  is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  immeas- 
urable and  daily  increasing  material  on  which  we  are  to  act.  The 
whole  study  of  humanity  in  all  its  branches — philology,  antiquity, 
anthropology,  comparative  history,  religion,  jurisprudence,  philos- 
ophy, and  their  several  histories — all  claim  your  attention  and 
demand  that  you  must  master  their  mysteries.  It  is  as  in  Moham- 
med^s  paradise,  where  the  first  tree  calls  out.  to  the  blessed  one, 
:**  Break  my  fruit,"  and  forthwith  the  second  cries,  "  My  fruits  are 
sweeter."  The  most  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  must  succumb  to 
the  weight  of  the  gigantic  task  of  partaking  of  all.  But  what  is 
impossible  for  one,  may  be,  at  least  partly,  attained  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  and  labors  of  many  congenial  workers. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  great  Italian  closed  his  life  with  this 
Aspiration  for  the  republic  in  which  he  lived,  ''^  Eato  perpetua,^^ 
With  the  same  wish  for  the  republic  of  science  in  which  I  have 
fellowship,  and  for  which  I  have  labored  for  forty  years,  I  exclaim, 

"**  ESTO  PERPETUA." 
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Ernest.  Duko.  the  IMous,  in  Ootba,  576, 589. 
Esslingen  Normal  Scho<il.  601. 
E]>h<iri  in  HchiMtl  adniiniHtration.  012, 617, 028L 
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Evoning  8chot»lB,  CTl,  599, 67L 
KxaminaiionR,  24.  Sd,  177, 353. 
Kxouraious  of  ocnooU,  67. 

Factor V  children,  34,  668. 
Faciilticn,  university — 

Literature,  23,  768. 

I^w,  '2.i,  738,  768. 

Mwlicino,  737,  708. 

Phlio»«)phv,  5()1,  768. 

iMUe.ncc,  xy  708. 

Tht'oloKV',  ':»8,  768. 
Family  diitioH  and  feelings,  90,  354. 
F('<*»— SetA  Tuition. 
Felbij^er  and  Hihooln  of  Silesia,  347. 

luHueurc  on  ("atbolic  schooU,  389. 
Fellow,  or  {i>jr<''y;6  in  Fiance,  337. 
Fenialc  tcacbo.rs — 

Gmha,  5*18. 

France,  249,  253. 

Italy,  157. 

l>niH8ia,  359,  374,  424. 

Saxony.  S-V. 
FciTarnlTiiivcraitj-,  203. 
Fiihte  rtt«<l,  647,  657. 

Ksliniato  of  Pestalozzianisin,  657. 
Finland  Hrh(Hd  8tuti8tica,  498. 
Floi-wncc  Superior  Institute,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  Diyssigacker,  631. 
Fortbilduu;;  or  supplementary  schools  in— 

Gotha,  599,  mi. 

Franoi!,  2r)0,  iJ86. 

Meiningt'u,  619. 

PrnssiH,  434. 

AVeiniar,  63:J. 

Wurtcmbertf,  671. 
Fort4)ul,  modiiications  of  French  system,  399. 

Uifurcatiou  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  area,  population.  'XW. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  211,  336. 

Authorities  in  ad miuist ration,  819,961. 

l*rimary  schools,  227,  244. 

>roruiai-H<:ho()i  system,  338,  287. 

Secondary  8cho<'>ls,  393,  245. 

A;Xlire;;atiou  or  fellowships,  317. 

Sup<'rior  normal  school,  323. 

Secondary  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  diirereut  ministries,  909, 353. 

Statistical  tables— 
1.  Schools  and  collej^cs  included  in  Univer- 
sity of  France,  247. 
3.  Primary  schools  in  1843,  34a 

3.  Kelicious  distribution  of  schools,  848. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  249. 

5.  Adult  classes,  250. 

6.  Nfjnnal  srhools,  studies,  350. 

7.  8econ«lary  schools,  247. 

8.  Bud^iet,  institutions,  and  amonnt,  351. 
Franke,  at  ilalle,  338,  369. 

Frankfort,  scliouls,  711,  717. 

Frayssiuous,  tii-st  minister  of  public  instmction 

in  France,  261.  302. 
Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  338. 
Fredcnc  1 1  of  I^nissia,  and  pablic  schools,  343. 
Frwleric  William  lU,  35;j. 
Fitw  Cities  <»f  Germany,  711. 
Fi-uc  or  gratuitous  instruction,  367,  381,  383. 
FY«'ibur;l  Kniversity.  768. 
French  revohttiou  or  1789,  influence  on  schools, 

69,  217. 
Fribour^,  cantonal  statistics,  69. 

Historical  development,  69. 

School  law  of  1848,  70. 

Collejife  course,  71. 

Nonual  S<'1um)I,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
Furst4>nlN'r^  and  schools  of  Monster  and  Pader< 
born.  388. 


Gane-schoola  in  Pomernnia,  351. 

Garden  culture  for  teachers,  415. 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  380. 

Gedeke,3.'>8. 

Gemnnd  Catholic  Normal  School,  691. 

Geneva,  c^intonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Indnstiial  and  Commercial  Collei^,  76. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 
Genoa  University,  186. 
Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubfic  scliools,  528. 
German  language  and  literature,  758. 
German  school,  in  early  school  codes,  653,  715. 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  DollinKor,  737. 

Faculties,  professors,' and  students,  768. 
Giesen  University,  768. 
Ginest  t-own  school,  375. 
Girls,  schools  for — 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  281. 

Gotha,  597. 

Portu^l,  519. 

Prussia,  358. 

Bussia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkey,  12, 18, 19. 
Girls'  inilustrial  schools,  50, 630, 673L 
Glaris.  cant^onal  statistics,  33, 79. 

Public  instruction,  79. 
Gotha  city  schools,  596. 

Normal' school,  585,598. 

Technical  school,  599. 
Gottingen  University,  746. 768. 
Governess*^,  school  tor,  359. 
Government  schools,  466, 654. 
Grammar,  290. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  213. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  FmDoe,  991. 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158, 249. 
Gratz  University,  76a 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1, 9. 
Grciz  city  schools,  528. 
Griefswald  University,  768. 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Grisons,  cantonial  statistics,  33, 81. 

Public  instmction,  81. 

Teachers*  Sominarv,  83 
Guild  of  teachers,  715. 
Guizot.  minister  of  public  instruction,  SSC 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  353. 

Circular  to  teachers,  231. 
Gypmaaium,  Classical— 

France,  306. 

Italy,  159. 

Kussia,  488, 491. 

Saxony,  553, 563. 

Saxe-Cobnrg,  596. 
•Saxe-Meinmgen,  693. 

Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Schluswig-Holstein,  643. 

S witzerUnd,  61, 93, 98, 1 13. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54,299. 

TIajah,  schoolmaster  in  Turkey,  a 

llallo  University.  74fl,  748, 768. 

Halki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 730. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  36a 

Hamisoh,  cite<l,  366, 368, 371. 

Hann,  Christian,  jr.,  585. 

Head  master.  689. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  76a' 

HelmstJidt  University,  744. 

High  Sobool,  orinnMly  a  university,  738w 

ffildburghausen  Teacners'  seminary,  607, 
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Historical  iloveloi^incnt  of  lehool*  and  educa- 
tion— 

Argovia,  33. 

Appenri*!!,  37. 

Basfe-towii,  41. 

Basle-couutry,  40l 

Belgium,  44& 

Berne,  51, 08. 

Denmark,  45& 

Vraaaott,  911. 

Fr«>  Citie*.  7U. 

Vribourp,e9,74^ 

GenenK,  74.^ 

6Iaris,79. 

(Iriwnii.  iJOL 

Italy,  14G^  153L 

Lucerne,  85,89. 

NeuchaU'l,  91. 

Portucal,  514. 

Pnuala,  333. 

Beuss,S2D. 

Bome,SO& 

BuB8ia,463L 

Saxon  V,  sua 

Saxon  PrinnipaBtiefl,  5081 

Saxe- Altenburg,  567. 

Saxo-Colnirg-Got  ha.  573L 

Saxe-Meinini^,  603. 

Saxe.  Weimar,  6-27. 

Schaffhamw'n,  95. 

Scble8wi/;-HolAt.!iii,  63&. 

SchwarsUnrg,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Solenre,  lOt. 

St  Gall,  105. 

Teasln^llSu 

Thurgovia,  119. 

Turkey,  3. 17. 

Unterwald,  1S3L 

Uri,  125l 

yalaia,»SL 

Yand,  1S& 

Waldeck,e5I, 

WurtemlMsrg,  0531 

Zng,  139. 

Zurich,  143. 
History,  subject  of  unfverrfty  study,  74B;  7BSL 
Historical  scdenoe,  or  gift  of  researcht  757, 759. 
Hoeck  or  Alpinus,  37*2. 
Ho^ryl,68. 

Holidays,  ndcs  reiipncting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  Univereiiy,  Vto. 
Hollweg  on  nomtnl'Hchonl  regulation,  417. 
Holstein  school  nyiit  cm  and  statistics^  643w 
Home  proparatjim  of  IohsouS)  G85. 
Humanists^  743. 
Humboldt,  Aluxander,  159. 
Humboldt,  WUlianv  3G1, 748. 
Hyde  Clarko,  eduoatieu  in  Turkey^S. 
Hygienic  condilLon  of  bcImwIs,  493, 707. 
Hymns,  to  bo  memorizfMl  in  school,  403. 

Idiotic  cliildrr>n,  676, 677. 
imtoracy,15,679. 

Imporial  govrmnumt  in  France,  S39, 250^  364. 
Incentivots  169,519. 

Industrial  element  in  education,  389, 666. 
Industrial  nclioola,  examjdoa  of— 
Argovia,36. 
Basle,  44. 
Geneva,  76. 
Hermandsfeld,  fl9QL 
Neuchatel,  93. 

iberg,671. 
Itrial  schools  for  giris,  634, 673. 
It  schools  and  kindergarten,  391, 671. 
loo,  true  go^'C1lnne1It  methoil,  357. 
-ick  University,  768. 


Insha.  Imsiness  nnuinl  for  aohoola,  8 
Inspoctors  and  lnRp«H:tioD^  SflX 

l-Yanco;  iiAl,  345, 374, 2Sk 

Got  ha,  594. 

Italy,  150. 

Meiniugi^n,  617. 

Prns8iu.33<),344,35a 

l»ortngul,519. 

Ru8siu,  469,485. 

Swlta>rlaud,  49, 70, 85^  95, 107, 1131 

Turkey,  37. 

Weimur.638. 

WurtiniilMTg,  653, 665,6ML 
Inntitiit*'  fur  tiMichom;  CM. 
LH*liu,  47. 
Itali:in  nnivomltlrs^  181.738. 

Indiii!n(M>  ou  (icnuan  law,  740. 
Italy.  luMtcrrv'.  art-iij  peimlution,  14Sb 

Puulic  iiiHinic(i<m,  IM\. 

Organization  and  adniinistnitlaivMI^ 

Elementary  sch«)Oli(,  153. 

Sei'oudui-y  MrlviolM,  classical,  ISO. 

Colk>p>»)  or  boitrding-Hcbools,  168. 

Superior  Hehools  and  univemliiea,  181« 

StatUticH,  15^,157, 173. 

Jena  UniverHity,  747. 768. 
Jesuits*.  t4>aching  order,  315w 

Labors  in  SUcsIa,  349. 

Labors  in  Portucal,  515. 
Jewish  schools  and  children— 

lYeo  Cities,  718. 

Frnssiu.  40:). 

RnsAUi,  4^1. 

Wurteniborg,  6I>7. 
Jurisprudence,  science  of,  760l 
Joseph  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  iuflncnce  ou  his  nniversi^iTA 

Karaito  schooK  13. 

Kasan  I'uivemty.  51&  • 

Kellncr  on  Catholic  schoolst  483b 

Kborkow  Cniversitxvlill. 

Kiel  UniverHity,  657, 755, 768. 

Sohooht,(i3G,646. 
Kiow  Univeraity,  511. 

Pedagogical  course,  478: 
KunigHbur)^  University,  747, 78a 
Koran,  3. 

Koonl,  Mnsscdiuans^  9. 
Krcis  school  board  in  Russia,  471. 
Kreutzlingen  Normal  and  Jsgricidfean] 

133. 

KrunitK  village  scliool  in  1794,303. 
Kursnacht  Normal  schuol,  143. 

Lancasterian  system,  d6i  45& 

Languages,  oriental,  351,511. 

Laterau,  council  in  1315. 448. 

Latin  language  owl  litorature,  I04,339;3SBL  40X 

541,744. 
Laoenburg.  dndiy  of,  645. 
Laiisouue,  I'X*,  138. 

Acoflemy  or  University,  130^ 
Law  and  iiiriripnideiict*.  'nchools  oi^  509, 739,  Tifll 

Soientinc  study  of, 758. 
Lectures  in  the  old  sduxtls,  713. 
Leilmitz.  ciUnl,  750. 
Leipsio  Uuivei-riity,  533,  543,  753w 
Le^slatlve  Assembly  in  I'rance,  8S6L 
Lessons,  number  for  each  day,  Cm. 
Losstm  table,  5e-8. 

LilK;rtv  of  iiiHtniction,  163,318,998,4911 
Libraries,  7,  M,  391. 593. 
Liego,  early  schools,  447. 
Lisbon  Nonuul  ^Imh>1,  51ft.  • 

Commercial  School,  534. 

Polytechnic  School,  533. 
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Literature,  history  of,  762. 
Logical  oiialv^ft,  i290. 
Loayain  University,  449. 
Labeck,  acliool  iiyHt^m,  630,  790. 
Laceme,  cAntoDal  statisticB,  33, 8S. 

l^ablic  iii8l ruction,  85. 

Teachers*  Seminary,  87. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
Lndwigsburf;  Female  Teachers*  Semiziary,  693. 
Lyoenma— 

France,  293. 

Italy,  159. 

Bassia,  495. 

Switzerland,  71, 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Haoerata  University,  187. 

Management  of  schools,  439, 577. 

Marburg  University;  768. 

Maria  Institute,  597. 

Mariaberg  Normal  School,  111. 

Marriage,  certificate  marks  to,  885. 

Maria-Therosa,  451. 

Masson,  350,  ?5fl. 

Mathematics,  303. 

Maturity  examination,  495. 

Mayldroh  and  Vehrli,  68. 

Mayence  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades*  schools,  61. 

Medebach,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of;  137,  768. 

Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  210. 

Italy,  182.  T37. 

Prussia,  766. 

Itn88ia,509. 

Turkey.  C14. 

Scotland.  753. 
Melningin  city  schools,  638, 685. 
Mekteb-i-ruslidiych,  12. 
MeUuiothon.  school  plan  in  1538,  536. 
Mennais,  Abb<^  J.  M.  de  la,  j!75. 
Mennais,  Abb6  Fclicite  do  la,  276. 
Mental  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Churoh, 

356. 
MeroantOe  mnrine,  176. 
Methods,  29.),  439,  557,  577,  588. 
MicyUas,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 
Military  schools.  6,  14,  210,  497. 
Ministiy  of  public  instruction  in— 

France,  208,  221,  261. 

Italy.  146. 
^  Portugal,  510. 

Prussia,  350,  361, 411. 

Bnssia,  464,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switserland,  51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wurtemberg.  604. 
Mixed  schools,  20,  384,  400. 
Modena  University,  189. 
Modem  laucuagos,  303,  309,  499. 
Monastic  schools,  447. 
Monler,  map  of  iUiteracv,  15. 
Moni-de-Marsan,  seoonduury  special  school,  314 
Mother  ton^e,  745. 
Moscow  University,  510. 
Moral  science,  242,  279. 
Mosque  colleges,  7. 
Mumoh  University,  749,  768. 
Munster  University,  768. 
Mussulman  establishment,  712. 
Myoonlus,  school  work  at  Gotha,  574. 

Q-ymnasiuw  Emeatinum,  595. 
Huaio,  instruction  in  popular— 

France,  288. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozzi  and  Bemer,  364. 
Prussia,  364. 
Wurtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190,  737. 

Napoleon  I,  318,  324. 

National  Convention,  337,  331. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  317. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  443,  590. 

Needle-work,  86, 116, 131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  630, 675. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  7l5. 

Neucbatcl,  cantonal  statistics,  33,  9^,  94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

College,  Acailemy,  Gymnasium,  93. 
Nicolo^ns,  361. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  661. 
Nonne,  Ludwig,  606. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teaohen— 

Altenburg,  569. 

France,  5m,  200,  269,  287. 

Gotha,  598. 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portug^,  517. 

Prussia,  347,  365,  433,  435. 

Knssia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73, 143. 

Turkey,  15,  22. 

Weimar,  630. 

Wurtemberg,  691. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  organiisftim— 

Altenburg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eisnach,  630. 

Gotha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

HUdburghausen,  611. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris,  323. 

Porrentmy,  56. 

Soleure,  102. 

Badhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 
Normal  school  forsecondary  andsiuwrior  sohools 

322. 
Nurllngen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  663. 

Object  lessons,  example  of,  58,  579. 

Odessa  University,  5j4,  513. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311.  • 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  metJiod  of  spelUiig,  3S0 

Olmutz  University*,  708. 

Obrdmf,  town  real  school,  507. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Option^  studies,  239,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599,  620,  633,  674. 

Orthodox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occunation  for  th  '  teacher,  699. 

Outside  of  school  premises  and  hours,  546  010 

688. 
Overberz  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  university,  733. 

Padua  University,  194. 
PiBdagogics,  35,  6U  439. 
School  management,  439. 
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1*uliiiat<»n.4.  or  fnrulo,  .'^3. 
]^uU*riiio,  l;iiiv«>rHity,  393. 
Punul  DominioiiM,  *JUI. 
riiblic  iiiNt ruction,  'JtiCt. 
Uoiiii',  'iOH. 
I*an'ntal  obli;;iition.  !M),  e(>G,  S^l,  3o0,  480. 
l*ariA,  early  K'Ii^miI  history,  *2ld. 
ITuivontity.  or  bifili  srli4H>I,  73d,  751. 

KIcmontary  Ht'litNiIrf,  213. 

Sui>ortur  normal  nchiMil,  3*J1. 

Collo;r«  of  FnuiCi*,  75*2. 
r»rti*'ul«rHi'hiili»n,  40,  054. 
Panua  UniviTnity,  VJ'S, 
Pa8t4>ral  mipervisiou.  39. 
PattiHou,  rviMirt  (.ittnl,  439. 
Pa  via  i;iiit>rr8ity,  VM). 
PoaAuntH,  pliyiUcal  condition,  363. 
P«.H.>iiDiary  dcHtitiitiou  of  toachors,  383. 
l*o(lago{ci*iini,  44. 
PcnaltieB,  169,  (W7. 
PirnnaliHn)  imivuraitios,  744. 
PenmauHbip,  155,  t290. 
Ppnaiona  for  teachers — 

Franco,  293. 

Italy,  156. 

Moinin;;nn,  G15. 

PmaMa.  410,  431. 

Portugal,  CAV. 

WurtonilKTU,  C5:?,  700. 
Pi'onlf.  true  iut4>riigtA  an<l  fiionds  of  the,  S63. 
Poriodinil  iinnw,  379,  763. 
IV'ntoual  merit  in  modoru  life,  255. 
Pi'mianeut  le^cherH,  6^.). 
Pem;da  Univrrsity,  204. 
PentMozzi  and  hia  nyHtom,  364,  3G7. 

Official  reaction  a|;ain8t,  367. 

RollKionH  iuiluenen  of,  366. 
Peter  ilio  Grtjat.  «>f  Rujwia,  463. 
l*liiloflophy  and  philoIo;;v,  mi,  302,  761. 
Piotitini,  influence  on  scfioolH,  338. 
Plaa  CTuiversity.  197. 
Plainann,  PoHtalozzian  whool,  360. 
Pontie.  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Pru»«iau  rule,  391. 

Under  Saxon  nile.  395,  406. 
Polytechnic  school.  149,  528,  561. 
Pouiba],  and  schools  of  Portugal,  515. 
Poor  scholars,  540. 
Port  Icoyal  des  Champs,  216. 
Poscu,  provinco,  390,  424. 
Portnsal,  area,  population,  511. 

Pablio  Instmction,  511. 

Elementary  schools,  517. 

Secondary  schools.  524. 

Superior 'and  special  schools,  538. 
I*raguo  University,  "39. 
Prayer  in  school,  683. 
Preceptor.  607. 

Prefects,  functions  in  school  aflhirs,  5t35. 
Primary  schools.    (See  Elementary  SehwU.) 
Primary  superior  school,  18,  368,  303. 
Private  schools  iu — 

France,  248. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia.  436,  438. 

Knssia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  552. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtcmbcrc,  662. 
Privileges  onu  perquisites  of  teachers,  504. 
Proctor,  294. 
"^rofessorsof  universities  and  ffvnnnasiuras,  763. 

Italy,  160.  3:^2. 

(iennanv,  763,  766. 

Franco,  '2!>9, 3;J2. 

Kus.Hin,  502,  .•i09. 

Turkey,  V!4,  30. 


Progyranasium,  4?T. 
Protestant  s«>b(NilH  in  Turkey,  II. 
Proviwir  iu  Fn'nrli  Lvceuni,  394,  999. 
Prussia,  an>a,  ]M)iiuIation,  XK). 
Puplic  inslruction,  by  Prof.  Thilo, 
Anti-re;;alperi(Nl,  'X]t». 
Kingdom  of  PruHbia,  337. 
l*Yederic  II,  geueral  n^uulations  Berlin  BcmI 

Si'hool.  342. 
Silesia,  Felbiger  Normal  S<.-lio(i1  n(  SHgaii,  347. 
Pestalozzianisni  and  its  roiiotioii,  3G4. 
Influence  and  adt>ptiou  of  for^f;;n  idean,  7139. 
Ilistorienl  devt'lopramt  by  provIn<:oH,  319. 
Recent  dlHrussiouM.  416,  43t». 
Special   «<intributions   to    inipuTerlrihcd  dis- 
trict.s.  107. 
Statistical  tables — 
1.  I*riniary  schools,  town,  vi1Lij2:c,  1619,434. 
3.  T<.'.achers  iu  1^19,  salarioa,  dcuoniinatlona, 

3.  Public  elementary'  schfK>l<  in  lt)61,  435l 

4.  Schools  by  provinces,   relhriona   cbarae- 

ter,  428. 

5.  Private  schools  in  18C1,41ML 

6.  Attendance  on  public  elementary  achoob, 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  how  paid.  438L 
Source**,  foes,  commuult  ies.  State,  439. 
Average  salaries  by  classes,  4^. 
Increase  of  salari«M  bv  royal  and  town 

authorities,  43a 
IU>pairs  of  buildings.  &c.,  431. 

8.  Ilelief  funds  for  widows  and  oxpluuia, 

pensions,  432. 

9.  Budget  for  1^66,  433. 

Outline  or  system,  gradesi  siihjecta,  4(34. 
Legal  provision  for  education  of  tevbcbanL  43SL 
KvguUitiun  of  ()ct4>ber  1,  1854,  439. 
Studies  ami  metboiUi  of  normal  achoola.  439. 
Schoolmasters'  revolution  in  IBM,  444/* 

Railhausen  Normal  School,  87. 

Raumer's  German  University.  747,  753. 

Kanhe-haus  or  Ui'form  School,  671, 730. 

Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachors,  509, 509, 613. 

Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 

Reading,  21*0,  441,  683. 

Uenetits  of,  doubted  by  a  scbocd  offioiaL  JSL 
Realia  iu  1640,  579.  ' 

Real-gymnasium  and  real-achool— 

Basle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Cobnrg,  600. 

Ootha,596. 

Lau.Hanne,  135. 

Leipsic,  559. 

Luc-erne,  88. 

Meiuingen,  625. 

Schleswig,  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector,  27.  16.0,224,713. 
Reformation  of  Luther,  535,  654,  74SL 
Religious  denominations,  664. 
Religion,  and  religious  instraotioB— 

Franc<s  242,  269. 

Gotha,  591,  578. 

Italy,  165w 

Prussia,  400,  417,  440. 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzerland,  39,  53,  69, 106. 

Wurt^jmberg,  OS.'S,  682. 
Religious  cfir|H)rations  and  aohoolfl^  110,874^991, 
Romuset.  circular  to  teachers,  fflX 
Rendu.  Engene,  263. 
Rendsburg,  syno<l  of,  637. 
Repetition  or  i-evicw  schoola— 

Argo\ia,  34. 

App4*n7eII.  39. 

Ba-^le.  47,  4A 
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1,97. 
18. 
114. 
i>l. 

;,  cm 

.072. 

ho  teaoher,  or  eqniTalent,  271, 610. 

tpulatiou,  53d. 

ictiou,  5:18. 

liutinentA,  593. 

!W,  AcUool  method,  577. 

iIkth  of.  449. 

\,  3^,  424. 

>40. 

>hu'«l  Htndies,  702. 

,  916. 

tablishe«l  by  tho  uDlversities,  739. 
torn  and  utatiatios,  dOd. 
miIh  in  p!neral,and  in  Belgluni,440. 
)rsity.  768. 
it<T,  29a 
295. 

ftinmar  Rchools,  5,  19,  3L 
ludl  Stat  Utics,  649. 
,604,0(0. 

opiilatlon,  461,  496. 
lOtlou,  history,  463. 
n  administration,  469. 
whools,  473,  477. 
ifls,  4^4. 
booUi,  487,  493. 
)oIri.  499. 
uarics,  482.  496. 
trofeflsional  school,  496. 
lo,  502. 

m,  orsanlxed  by  Luther,  621, 625. 
ition  to  schools,  378,  698. 
School,  347.  ^ 

:hors,  l^gal  provision  for^ 
199. 


15. 
428. 

.  659,  678,  697. 
il  School,  737. 
icli  lyconms,  304. 


Klty.  19a 

illtle 

) 


ies,565. 


1,  2feiHingen^  WHtnar. 

(>ni,  529. 

etion,  5.10. 

f  1528,  536. 

hHOoof  1580,  54a 

K:h(X)ls,  554. 

hiMls,  56SL 

id  s|iecial  schools,  561,  767. 

ICO  of  PmssiA,  368. 
M33. 
750. 

»ntonal  statistics,  32, 95. 
ctioii,  95. 

nml  School  at  Stettin, 
hnols,  528. 
tcin,  635. 
iction.  636. 

Salaroan's  Institnte,  597. 
73U. 
12. 714. 
uicher.  number  of,  591. 


School  attendance.    (See  AtUndancii 
School  codo,  example  of— 

Franco,  2-14. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe-OothJi,  575. 577, 591. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtember^,  GTiO. 
Scho«d  government,  704. 
SchooI-houHOS — 
ScniKtl-room  cwlo.  687. 
School  muua^omcnt  in  Pmaslft,  491. 
School  methwl  in  1G42,  577. 
Scliool  plan  of  1528,  536. 
SchuoU  •'  as  tht^y  were." 
Schuckmau,  mihiHter  of  (Mluc-ntion,  38L 
Sirhwur/burjT,  ari'^,  ]>iipulation,  f»49. 

l*ublic  inritnietion,  *i4\). 
Scliwytz,  cuiitonal  HtJitiHtios.  32,  {»!). 
Scripture  hintory  in  Prussinn  scbools,  440. 
S<Meii<:o  and  tho  artii.  171,  'MXi. 
Sciences  and  letters  In  Franco,  aid  to,  251, 302, 

'MS. 
Sciences,  intoroonuection  and  influence,  746, 750 
Scientitic  instruction — 

France,  244, 302. 

Italy.  172. 

Rnsflia,  497. 

Turkev,  23. 

Switzerland,  63, 72, 93, 315. 

"Wurtemberff,  684. 

Germany,  747. 
ScotLiiid,  universities,  753. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  school** 

Argovla,  36. 

Appeuzoll,  38.  ' 

Biislo,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  49 

Berno,  58. 

France,  293, 720. 

Fieo  Cities,  717. 

Frilwuri?,  71. 

Croneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Orisons,  u3. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  92. 

Portugal,  524. 

ItouHS,  528. 

Home.  20a 

Russia,  487. 

Saxony,  551, 562. 

Saxon  Principalities.  CM, 

Saxe-Alti^nburc,  .'VS9. 

Saxc-Cobnrg,  5»5. 

Saxe-M(.4uingen,  631. 

S^ixo- Weimar,  632. 

SchafTliauseu,  97. 

Sch1e8wig-IIolst«ln,  642. 

Scliwarzbnrg,  649. 

Schwvtz,  100. 

Soleu'n>,  103. 

St.  Gall,  lia 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

TcHsin,  116. 

Thurgovia,  121. 

Turkey,  20. 

TTuterwald,  122. 

Uri,  126. 

Valai-«,  128. 

Vaud,  133. 

WiUdeck,  652. 

Zug.  140. 

Zurich,  142.  *• 

Segiutsar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  family,  OOL 
Serfdom.  r«'lntion  t-o  schools.  363. 

AlK>lition  i>AS4;ntiul  to  citiz4mship,  365l 
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Seven  yean*  war,  584. 
St^xea,  neiMiration  of,  99. 
S<*y<llttz,  Hcbools  in  Siloflia,  348. 
Shilouiir,  ilt;bn'w  Industrial  Mhool,  481* 
Siberia,  Mhools  in,  4T7. 
Sickuem  of  tcacbor.  701. 
Sk'una  Uuivorsity,  19ti(. 
Hilenia,  public  schools,  3G8, 4S8. 
8illc-vulture  fur  HcbtMlmasters,  353. 
Siuijrin^  aB«o<*iaiiuu8,  autbor  of,  364. 

Meiningim,  619. 

Wurtenibfru:,  «i85,  C9a 
Singing  in  public  tuhoobs, M€, 364, 487, 68S. 
Kniyrna  s<.' boots.  11. 
Solfuru,  cautonal  statistics,  33,  lOL 

Public  instnM:tion,  101. 
SonjES  and  hyinnH,  47. 
Souderhunsen.  si'bool  statistica,  65QL 
Spain,  uuiveraitivs,  754. 
Special  scboolH  aud  coursea,  313, 496. 
SiM>lliu|:,  389, 6e:). 
Stale  aud  schools,  90, 703. 
State  aud  church,  369. 
Statistics  of  schools  and  edncttton 

Argovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  4a 

Basle,  country,  50. 

liemo,  66, 

Bel;;iuni,  454. 

Dennuirk,  459. 

France,  309, 248, 350. 

Free  Cities,  711. 

Fribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

Glaris,  8a 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  153. 157, 160. 

Laueubui^,  645. 

Lui'^me,  S). 

Nonchatel,  94. 

Pertueal.  531, 537. 

rrnssia,  434. 

Iteuss,  539. 

Borne,  30a 

Kussia,  477, 496b 

Saxony^  553. 

Saxon  Frincipalitiea,  566. 

Saxe-Altenbnrg.  56a 

Saxe-Coburg,  595, 600. 

Saxc-Meiningen,  60a 

Saxe-TVeimar,  637. 

Schaffhaiuien,  9a 

Schleswig-IIolstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  651. 

SchwytJs,  100. 

Solcnre,  104. 

St.  Gall.  114. 

SwiUerland,  Federal,  143 

Tessin,  118. 

Thurgovia,  133. 

Turkey,  13. 

Unterwald,  134. 

Uri,  138. 

Valais,  13a 

Yaud,  13a 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 

Waldeok,  653. 

Wurtemberg,  167. 677. 
Stein,  neoeasity  of  improved  schools,  361« 
Steinmets,  at  EUorterbergen,  363. 
St.  Gall,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 105. 
.^^'  Public  instruction,  103. 
^^fikJ*otersbnrg  Uuivorsity.  511. 
^Stralsuod,  371. 

^£tndiura  Geuerale,  or  nnivorf<!ty,  738. 
jfbtudeuts,  relations  to  professors,  763. 


Stuttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  674. 
Sul^ectH  of  instruction  too  nameroa% 

Arithmetic,  53, 391, 443. 

Drawing,  389, 309, 443. 

Geography,  53, 333. 

Gymnastics,  54, 443. 

Grammar  and  language,  S3;  900, 440L 

nistory,  53, 441. 

Katvnu  pheoomeno,  53, 9B;44flL 

Reading.  390, 440. 

Religion,  440. 

Literature,  333. 

Mother  tongue.  53. 

Modem  languages. 

Philosophy,  383. 

Spelling,  3tj9. 
Snperintendeuceofso]ioolii,6ltS.  (See 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 64^  656.  C61, 670.' 
Supplementary  schools,  109,  671. 
Superior  school  lioard  in  ProaaUs  350. 
Superior  Normal  School,  31,  933,  SSSL 
Sweden,  universitiea,  755. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  SL 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

Universitiea,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  8cho<d  aystem  fur 

317,  M^. 

Tan^ef,  plan  of  pnbUo  achool  for  RaooU,  475. 
Tartar  schools,  480. 
TaxAtioii  for  s4'1iool  purposes,  371,  663. 
Teaching  onlem  in  Oatbolio  Church,  S14,MS. 
Tl^acbing,  profcsHion  of,  836.368.378,434. 
Teaching  by  ecolesiastica,  15a 
Teacher  anil  jwreiita,  inO. 
Teacher  and  public  auiboritlM,  980,  70S. 
Teachi?r8,  occIeAiHAtical,  349. 
Teachers'  associations,  307, 006^  703. 
Teachers'  civil  righta,  616  607,  TUO. 
Teachers*  eniolnmenta  and  perqoiiltM,  606L 
Teacbon'  exumntiims,  699. 
Teacheia'  cxAnuuaUona,  155,  60S. 
Teachers,  female,  la  157, 349. 953. 374, 558, 701. 
Teachers'  Fund  Association,  156, 6fa 
Teachers'  institutf  s  and  coiifcrrnoea,  35^  191,  SMI 

3)<>,  437,  (i66,  6!»5. 
Teachers'  peimions,  IHG,  615. 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  Salaries.) 
Teachers*  soniinaries.    (See  A'ormeU  SekooL) 
Technical  courses  and  schoolM,  113, 171^560. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtemberg,  tti9^  680; 
Tessin.  caut4>ual  statistics,  33,  115. 

Public  instruction.  115. 
Text-l)Ooks,  how  supplied,  310, 473. 
Th(M)logy,  faculties  and  schools,  104,  764,  7Q8L 
Thiers,  public  schools  in  France,  371,  99a  " 
Thilo.  Prof.,  elementary  schools  of  Pnaaaia,  33S. 
Thirty  j'ears'  war,  iuMueuce  on  Bcho<^  743. 
ThoinasiuH,  745. 
Thurgovia,  cantonal  stAtiaiics,  33, 110. 

Public  instniction,  119. 

Teachers'  conferences,  ISO. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  133. 
Thuriu<;iau  States,  school  statistica,  566. 
Titnlarv  pit>fessor,  100, 301. 
Town  schools  prior  to  l.'XM),  313, 334, 37S.  484^  714. 
Traditional  habits  in  scbiMil  matters,  350. 
I'raiuing  i^  teacliei'S,  706. 
Traveling  studeuta,  533. 
Trivium  and  trivial  nchoula,  713. 
Troyen  cantonal  school,  3a 
Truth,  iHculty  to  disco\*er,  764. 
Tubingfui  University,  76a 
Tuition  fees  in  elementoiy  achoolo- 

France.  381, 983. 

Got  ha,  593. 

l^ruasi.o,  43a 
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Saxony,  55r. 

Switzerland,  47. 

WiirtenilxTj;,  678. 
Tuition  fees  in  secondary  schools,  167, 179,  483, 

6Xi. 
Turin  University,  200. 
Turcot,  SKJ7. 
Turkey,  area,  poi)ulatiou,  rolicion,  L 

Public  instrnctiou,  historical,  3. 

Government  action  and  iustitutiona,  3, 17,  S6. 

Female  education,  5,  UK  2i 

Elementary  acliools,  5, 17. 

Primary  auperior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  i20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Kormal  achoohi,  31 ,  22, 30. 

Ulema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  suffhi^e  and  edncation,  283. 
UniTeniltas  and  stndlum  gouerale,  738. 
Uulvernity  of  France,  2I1», »». 

Modifications,  330. 3C0. 

Schools  incln«led  under  in  1837-— 
University  of  Parin,  213, 738. 
Universities,  jmst  and  iircsent,  737. 

MedisBval,  distinct  ivo  features  of,  737. 

Influonco  on  opinion  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  French,  73a 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  736, 741, 7M. 

American  antl  Spanish,  7.14. 

Dutch,  Swoflish,  Swiss,  Rossian,  755. 

Dovolopmont  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  instmction— 

Austria,  767. 

France,  SOS.  319, 753. 

Germany,  737, 168, 

Italy,  181.731. 

Portugal,  5ia 

Pni«aia,747,76«. 

ilomo,  206. 

Knsstn,  499. 

Saxony,  533,767. 

Swit£4^Hand,  45, 67, 78, 136, 143. 
Unt<'rwald,  cantonal  statistica,  32, 

Pnblio  iuHtruction,  123. 
Upsala  University,  7.S5. 
Urbino  University,  201. 
Uri.  c^intonnl  statistics,  32, 125. 

Public  instruction,  125. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vac-ations,  regulations  of— 

Italy,  H5H. 

Portuiml,-521. 

Saxc^oburi;,  592. 

Turkey,  19. 

"VTurtemberg.  686. 
Valois.  cantonal  statisticjt,  32, 196. 

Public  instruction,  127. 
Vaud,  cantonal  statiMi  icn,  32, 129. 

Public  iuMtruotioii,  120. 


Teachers'  seminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gj-mnaaium,  135. 

Technical  school,  138. 
Vernacular  instruction,  52, 242, 703i. 

German  experience,  441, 653, 684. 
Veterinnry  surgery  and  schools,  143 
Vienna  Uuiveraity,  739, 749. 768. 
Vilayet  schools,  30. 
Village  schools,  37ri,  403. 424, 554. 
Vitztnum  gymnasium,  363. 
Von  Massow,  354. 
Von  Kosmowski,  394. 

Von  Kaunier,  on  normal  school  in  1854,  4m, 
Von  Zedlitz,  351. 
Von  Vincke,  39. 
VonVoss,  360. 

Waldock,  area,  popnlatioD,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Waiblingen  Normal  School,  671. 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  for  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  High  School,  633. 
Woiugartcn  Orphan  Asylum,  075. 
Westphalia,  Prt)vince,  387. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  tcachera,  tSSL 

Berne,  65. 

lYance,  246. 

Gotho.  594. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

PnusiA,  410,  432. 

Sohleswig,  642. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
WoUner.  338. 

Wintertliur,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  anu  education,  aasociAted  ministrj, 

262,351. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organization,  680. 

Teachers'  sahu-iesilnd  training,  658,  090. 

Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  078. 
Wurzbnrg  University,  768. 

Year,  academical 

Italy,  106. 
Meiningen,  606. 
Portugal,  526. 
Wurtemberg,  680. 

Zodlitz,  351. 

Zeller,  Charlss  Augustus,  657. 

Zeirrener,  3^. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 141. 

Publio  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


XOTK.— The  special  r.^nort,  to  whicn  the  above  index  belongs,  embract^.n  only  such  chapters  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  as  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  tlie  Commssionor  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in  lt)6i  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  omce,  the  *letail8  of  which,  when 
ready  for  publiciUon,  will  bo  soon  in  the  following  analysis  of  subjects.  The  closing  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  those  systems  in  reference  to  the  condition 
and  improvement  of  our  several  Stftte  and  city  systomi. 


(S^rmatt  f  tlragagg,  ^r|ffol5,  anil  Cm|(rs. 


E.  Steioer  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION : 

Frepared  from  original  sketches  by  emiaeat  teachers  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Anhalt,  Austria  and  Hangary,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brumwick,  Hanorer,  Heaw-CasMl,  Heaae-Dann- 
■tadt,  Liechtenstein,  Li|ipe-Detinold,  Lippe-Schaomburg,  L^xemburf  and  Liinburf,  Mecklenburg- 
8oh«rerin,  Mecklenburf-Strelitz,  Nattao,  Oldenburg,  Prutsia,  ReuM,  Baxonj,  Saxe-Altenbarg, 
Saxe-Coburg,  Saze-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wnrtemberg,  and  the  Free  Citiea,  with 
a  general  lummary  of  the  Educational  Byitema  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Gennany.  856 
pagea.    Priof ,  91,50. 

BvppLBiCBifT :  Syftemt  and  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction  in  Berlin,  Viemm,  Drea- 
den,  and  other  Cities  of  Germany,  with  special  notices  of  the  Kinder-garten,  Primary  Sekools, 
Real  Schools,  and  Gymnasia,  by  Bache,  Arnold,  Mann,  Stowe,  Pattison,  and  others.    #3.50. 

II.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $3.00. 
(1.)  The  Universities  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Rauroer. 

(2.)  Universities  of  the  Middle  ages,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  Prof.  Savigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Bybcl. 

(4.)  Universities,  Past  and  Present — their  influence  on  eivilifation,  by  Dr.  Von  DOIlinger. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students,  and  Programmes  of  Lectures. 

m.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION :   1  Vol.    »4.50. 

(1.)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  Schools — in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Hano- 
ver, Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtamberg. 

(S.)  Military  Schools  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Universities. 

(4.)  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools,  for  neglected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS; 

Memoirs  »f  the  Ilieronymians.  Wessel,  Rodolfih  Agrioola,  Burcb,  Erasmus,  Dringenberg,  Wim- 
pheling,  Reuchlin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Trotxendorf,  Sturm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Hecker,  Seraler,  ' 
Ratich,  Comenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Emesti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  an  exposition  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    $3J0. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  FrUbel,  Fichte,  Herbert,  Beneke,  Raumer,  Diesterweg,  Honeamp,  Hentsehel,  Hintxe, 
Abbenmde,  Oraser,  and  Wichem,  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  and  methods  of  Instruction  for 
Schools  of  different  grades,  1  Vol.    93>W- 

VL  PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZI ANISM : 

Memoir  of  the  great  Swiss  Educator,  with  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Evening  Hour  of  the  Her- 
mit, and  other  Publications,  and  an  account  of  Qerman  Pestaloxxians,  and  their  infloanco  on  tlw 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  1  Vol.    $iM. 
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DR.  HENRY  BARNARD'S 

STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS,  " 


KMBRACINO   TQIC 


HISTORY,    ORGANIZATION,    ADMINISTRATION.    STUDIES,    DISCIPLINE    AND 
STATISTICS  OF  SCIIOOLB-  OF  EVERY  GRADE  AND  FOR  ALL 
CLASSES  IN    DIFFERENT    COUNTRIES 


Official  Rqwrtf. 

AmnjALRKPnmTs  At  ScrRrTAiiY  orTHcBoARS  or 
CoMMimioNKRs,  AND  Sfi-rRisrTErfDKSiT  or  Coa»- 
MOW  Schools  ly  Conxecticct,  1  Vpl.    $4.u). 

ilklf !«VAL  ClBCUI.AlIt  A>D  REPORTS  AS    COMMURIO>  . 

KR  or  PuBuc  Schools  l**  Hhouk  Islamo.    (6.0(1. 

RbPOKTS    and    CmCULARS    AS   NATIOiTAL    COMKU* 

■lowKii  or  Edvcatiov. 

Annual  Rcjiort  for  l^srtT  S,  I  Vol.    *5.00, 

Special  Report  on  thf  Kducational  Interest!  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  together  with  an  aceotmt 
of  lyitcnit  and  itatittics  of  Public  Instnirtiou 
in  Anteriran  and  European  CitieK,and  of  Schools 
for  Freedaien  and  Colored  children. 

Special  Report  on  National  Eilucation.    (4.50. 

Special  Report  oil  Technical  Education.    (4.60. 

J'Alucation (I I  Ptrioil teals. 

ConsBmcLT  Common  School  JotmxAL,  lS3S-4'2, 
4  Vols.    $4.(XK    Second  ScHt$t\'!>b\-bA. 

Jou»?rAL  or  R.  I.  Lxstitltb  or  iMTHrcnoir,  1845- 
48,  3  Vols.    $4.75. 

Amkxican  Journal  or  Edccation,  18M*71,  SS  Vols. 

Sinsle  Number,  as  issued,  except  9?,  30,  XA,  (l.ftO. 
Suiffle  Volume,  in  rlutb,  except  a,  XIII,  XlV,  (4. GO. 
Single  Volume,  in  Half  Onat,  ('S.Sii. 
Set  of  *2  Volumes,  in  Cloth,  $M.'.0. 
Set  of -i^:;  Volumes,  in  Half  Ooat,  (1 10.00. 

Biography^  Jlistorij,  Orrjanizalion^  ttc. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY: - 

1.  AMcmr AN  Teachbhs  AND  Educators,  (3.r>0.' 
Steond  SrrUtf  ir3..V). 

}.  Promoters  or  American  Education,    $.^.60. 

S.  Enjoubh  Teachers  and  Educators,    $Z.iO. 

4.  rRENCH  Teachers  and  Educators,    (l.iiO. 

5.  Swiss,  Itauan,  and  Dutch  Teachers,  $3.50. 

Tribute  to  Gau.aitdet,  with  an  account  of  the 
Anicrican  Asylum  for  Deaf  Miitcs,  Ax.,  l^-.'.(>0. 

Educational  Conve.ntions,  and  Associations. 

Part  I.  National  Associations. 
PART  II.  Siatf  Convention!!  and  Associations. 
Part  III.  European  Educational  AnstKiations. 
Part  IV.  Ptriodicals— American  and  European. 

Puhlic  Instruction. 

National  Education  in  Europe  ( li^-W.)    (9.0O. 

Historical  nr%-Ei.opME%T  or  Common  Schools, 
Endowed  Grammar  .Schoolh  and  Pubuc  Hibu 
Schools  in  Connecticit.    $;I.w». 

ELXMENTARY  and  SBCtlNDARV  INSTRUCTION  ! 

Vol.  I.  Grrmmi  States.     ft5f>  pa^et.     $4..'U>. 

Vol.  II.  Switzerland,  Fraiirr, Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark  Norway,  Sweden,  RuK»i:«.  Greece^ 
Turkey,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain.    94..'in. 

Vol.  111.  Great  Britain  and  Amrru-an  States. 

UiriTERsrriEii,  and  Superior  Instruction: 

Part  I.  German  State*,  with  on  account  of  the 
Universities  ot  the  Middle  K^V9.    $3.(Ni. 

Part  II.  Frnn'-e,  Italy,  Briirium,  Holland, 
Scandinavia.  Russia,  Spain  and  Poriurnl. 

Part  III.  Great  Britain  and  Anu-ru-an  States. 

PROntSSIOXAL  AND  SPECIAL  ScifOOLS  : 

I.  Science  and  National  Industkies.    $4.30. 
9.  Seminaries  rt>R  Teachers.    $4.50. 

3.  MiLrrARY  ^'riiooLs,  Part  I  and  IT.    $4..'>0. 

4.  rRE\E.\TI\K  A\U  ReKOHMATORY  tScHUOLS.     %IM. 


Manuals  of  Organization  ami  Mi-thotf. 

PAPERS  FOR  THE  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL 
OFFICER;  or  Library  of  Practical  Education, 
gathered  from  the  experience  of  different  countri(>«. 
Rbtiskd  EDmoN.  In  uniform  cloth  binding.  Sold 
in  single  vulunies,  or  scu. 

1.  AacKRicAN  Contributions  to  Ttnt  riiii/MnrHT 
AND  Practice  or  Education.  Fint  Serirt.  $•.*.. mi. 

Russell,  Hill,  Thayer,  Burgess,  Maun,  Iluutiiis. 
ton,  Hart,  Page. 

2.  Objbct  Tbachino  and  other  Mbthodc  or  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  the  Model  and  Tniuing 
Schools  of  Great  Britain.     $S.:0. 

3.  Modern  German  Pedaooov.    $3.00. 

AbbcnrrHie,  Brneke,  Diesterwcc«  Fichfe,  FrS- 
bcl,  Graacr,  Heatsehcl,  Uert«ri,  Rauiuer. 

4.  Educational  Aphorpims  and  PuooBmoMs— 
Ancient  and  Modem.    $'2.Ui. 

6.  Enouir  rxDAOoov :  orTreatises  and  Thourht*  on 

Education,  the  School  and  the  Teacher  in  Ea^Il^h 

Literature.    First  Series.    $f  .(0. 

Ascham,  B-icon,  Wolton.Milton.  Hnrtlib,  Petty, 

Fuller,    l.nrlH>,    Sheustone,    Cow  per.     Gray, 

Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Hood. 

6.  Pestalozzi  AND  Pestaix>xzianism.    $r>.Q0 

M(  moir.  Leonard  and  Gcrtrtidc.  E  v(  nii>c  I  fount  of  a 
Henuit,how  Gertrude  tcavhi-g  her  children,  etc. 

7.  German EotXATioNAL  RiroRMERs.    $.t.On. 

Hirroiiymianii,  Erasmus,  Trolztndorf,  Sliimi, 
l.uthcr,  Melsnrihun,  Ratii:h,  Coiuciiiu>, 
Fianke,  Barcdow,  etc. 

R.  French  Scttootj  and  Pedaboot.    %XSSI6. 

Rabelais,  La  Salle.  Feuclou,  MontAinir,  Rollin, 
Rousseau,  Cousin,  Guixot,  Wiloj,  Marcel,  etc. 

9.  DtrrcH  AND  Scandinavian  Sthooij.    $rv.oo. 
!         Van  der  Palm,  Via^er.  Cnvier.  Cousin,  Bachr, 
Arnold,  Niascn,  Siljcslrum  and  others. 


10.  Greek 
Modem. 


11 


AND   Itauan    Schools-  Ancient    and 


Fngijsh  Pedaoooy:  *ttr»rf  .Serfet.    $v.r.O. 
Eylot,  Colet,  Mulraster,  Houle,  Cowley.   IHiMio 

iichools  ax  thry  trrreand  as  they  are,  FaratUy, 

Teniple,  Lowe,  Mill  and  others. 

1?.  American  I*ubuc  Schools  and  Pedagogy  :  m 
Digest  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  CU>ur^<■soi  In- 
ihlniction  for  graded  (chools  in  Americ>-n  C^iin  . 
with  an  account  of  Public  Schoob  in  the  ('hn.f 
Cities  of  Europe.    $3.U<). 

1.1.  Secondary  iNSTRtJcnois :  Systems,  Instruction'', 
Subiccta  and  Methods  of  liutructiun.  pn-parumy 
to  Oot'eges  and  Universities,  and  to  Special  Schro  s 
of  Practical  Science,  $3.UU. 

14.  Drawing  IN  Ideal  akd  IirDUsrmiAL  Art:  Pni- 
grammes  and  Methods  of  the  best  Eun'|:tau  and 
American  Schools.    $.1.0u. 

15.  School  Architecture.   Reriud  Edition.  %^.Gi\ 

IG.  School  Cooks  -Old  and  New.    $3JX>. 

17.  True  Student  Life:  Hints  respecting  Studies 
and  Conduct  by  men  eminent  in  letters  and  aRaiisi. 

$.-t.(<ti. 

IS.  Educational  Birliooraphy  :  Catalocue  rf 
Books  relating  fo  the  Mi«tnry,  Organization.  A o- 
miiiistration.  Stud  leu,  Dtscipliue,  and  Statistics  uf 
Scliools  and  F.ducAtion  in  different  CtMintries.  (tt.do. 

Ordrrt  irilt  ft-  rrrrirtd  for  any  of  the  alove  Book* 
by  E.  Sie:ccm,  New  YoiL. 
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